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X. "AtAavtos 8€ cal THs "Oxeavod Tdneovns 
éyévovto Ovyarépes érta év KudAnvyn tis “Apxa- 
Atas, at Idntddes mpocayopevOcioas, “AXKvovn 
Meporn Kerawaw "Hréxtpa Xreporn Taiyéern 


1 As to the Pleiades, see Aratus, Phaenomena, 254-268 ; 
Eratosthenes, Cataster. 23; Quintus Smyrnaeus, Postho- 
merica, xiii. 551 sqq.; Scholiast on Homer, Jl. xviii. 486 ; 
Scholiast on Pindar, Nem. ii. 10 (16); Scholiast on Apollonius 
Rhodius, Argon. ili. 226; Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 21 ; id. Fab. 
192; Ovid, Fasti, iii. 105, iv. 169-178; Servius on Virgil, 
Georg. i. 138, and on Aen. i. 744; Scholia in Caesaris Ger- 
manici Aratca, p. 397, ed. F. Eyssenhardt (in his edition of 
Martianus Capella); Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latina, 
ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 73 (First Vatican Mythographer, 
234). There was a general agreement among the ancients 
as to the names of the seven Pleiades. Aratus, for example, 
gives the same names as Apollodorus and in the same order. 
However, with the exception of Maia, a different list of 
names is given by the Scholiast on Theocritus (xiii. 25), who 
tells us further, on the authority of Callimachus, that they 
were the daughters of the queen of the Amazons. As their 
father was commonly said to be Atlas, they were sometimes 
called Atlantides (Apollodorus, below ; Diodorus Siculus, iii. 
60. 4; compare Hesiod, Works and Days, 382). But there 
was much diversity of opinion as to the origin of the name 
Pleiades. Some derived it from the name of their mother 
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BOOK. I1].—continued 


X. Atxias and Pleione, daughter of Ocean, had 
seven daughters called the Pleiades, born to them at 
Cyllene in Arcadia, to wit: Alcyone, Merope, Celaeno, 
Electra, Sterope, Taygete, and Maia Of these, 


Pleione ; but the most probable view appears to be that the 
name comes from mAeiy, ‘‘to sail,” because in the Mediter- 
ranean area these stars were visible at night during the 
summer, from the middle of May till the beginning of 
November, which coincided with the sailing season in anti- 
quity. This derivation of the name was recognized by some 
of the ancients (Servius on Virgil, Georg. i. 138). With 
regard to the number of the Pleiades, it was generally agreed 
that there were seven of them, but that one was invisible, or 
nearly so, to the human eye. Of this invisibility two ex- 
planations were given. Some thought that Electra, as the 
mother of Dardanus, was so grieved at the fall of Troy that 
she hid her face in her hands; the other was that Merope, 
who had married a mere man, Sisyphus, was so ashamed of 
her humble, though honest, lot by comparison with the 
guilty splendour of her sisters, who were all of them para- 
mours of gods, that she dared not show herself. These alter- 
native and equally probable theories are stated, for example, 
by Ovid and Hyginus. The cause of the promotion of the 
maidens to the sky is said to have been that for seven or 
even twelve years the hunter Orion pursued them with his 
unwelcome attentions, till Zeus in pity removed pursuer and 
pursued alike to heaven, there to shine as stars for ever and 
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Maia. tovtwy Ytepornv péev Oivopaos éynpe, 
Liaudos <dée>! Meporny. dvat bé éuivOn Woces- 
dav, tpwTyn pwev Kerawvot, €& 5 AvKos éyéveto, ov 
Tocedav év paxdpwv @xice” vnoors, devtépa oé 
"AXrKvovn, 1) Ouvyatépa pev étéxvwcev AlOovaay 
thv “AmoAdkwv. *EXevOjpa texodaav,® viovs dé 
‘Tora xal “Trrepnvopa. ‘“Tptéws pev ody Kai 
Krovins vipgdns Nuxteds cat Aveos, Nuxréws d€ 
cat IloAvEods “Avtidmn, ’Avteomns 8€ Kal Atos 
ZiOo0s xat’Apdiwv. tais b€ Nottais AtAavtict 
Zevs cvvovorater. ; , 

Maia pév obdv 1) mpecButatn Avi cvverbovaa 
ey dvtpo THS Kuadnvns ‘Epuny tixte. ovTos év 
omapyavois* émi tod Aixvou Kelmevos, éxdvs ets 


1 § added by Bekker. 2 wxioe Faber: oxnoe A. 

3 The MSS (A) add xaddAferny, which is retained by 
Westermann, Miiller, and Bekker, but omitted by Hercher 
and Wagner and regarded as a marginal gloss by Heyne. 

~4 gmapyavors Heyne (conjecture), Bekker, Hereher: mpa- 
trois A, Heyne (in text), Westermann: otpwrois Valekenar, 
Miiller: mpétots <omapyavois> Wagner. 


to continue the endless pursuit. The bashful or mournful 
Pleiad, who hid her light, is identified by modern astrono- 
mers with Celaeno, a star of almost the seventh magnitude, 
which can be seen now, as in antiquity, in clear moonless 
nights by persons endowed with unusually keen sight. See 
A. von Humboldt, Cosmos, translated by E. Sabine, 111. 
47 sq. 

1 Compare Pausanias, v. 10. 6. According to another 
account, Sterope or Asterope, as she is also called, was not the 
wife but the mother of Oenomaus by the god Ares. See 
Eratosthenes, Cataster. 23; Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 21; id. 
Fab. 84 and 159; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latina, ed. 
G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 73 (First Vatican Mythographer, 234). 

* See above. iii. 5. 5. 
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Sterope was married to Oenomaus,! and Merope to 
Sisyphus. And Poseidon had intercourse .with two 
of them, first with Celaeno, by whom he had Lycus, 
whom Poseidon made to dwell in the Islands of the 
Blest, and second with Alcyone, who bore a daughter, 
Aethusa, the mother of Eleuther by Apollo, and two 
sons Hyrieus and Hyperenor. Hyrieus had Nycteus 
and Lycus by a nymph Clonia; and Nycteus had 
Antiope by Polyxo; and Antiope had Zethus and 
Amphion by Zeus.2- And Zeus consorted with the 
other daughters of Atlas. 

Maia, the eldest, as the fruit of her intercourse 
with Zeus, gave birth to Hermes ina cave of Cyllene.? 
He was laid in swaddling-bands on the winnowing 
fan,‘ but he slipped out and made his way to Pieria 


3 The following account of the birth and youthful exploits 
of Hermes is based, whether directly or indirectly, on the 
beautiful Homeric Hymn IV, Yo Hermes, though it differs 
from the hymn on a few minor points, as to which Apollo- 
dorus may have used other sources. Compare The Homeric 
Hymns, ed. T. W. Allen and E. EK. Sikes, pp. 130 sg. Among 
the other literary sources to which Apollodorus may have 
had recourse was perhaps Sophocles’s satyric play Ichneutae 
or The Trackers. See below. 

4 Compare the Homeric Hymn to Hermes, 21, 63, 150 sq., 
254, 290, 358 ; Sophocles, Ichneutae, 269 (Lhe Fragments of 
Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, ii. 258). So Dionysus at birth 
is said to have been laid on a winnowing-fan (Servius on 
Virgil, Georg. i. 166): hence he got the surname of ‘‘ He of 
the Winnowing-fan” (Aivirns, Plutarch, Isis et Osiris, 35). 
These traditions as: to the gods merely reflected an ancient 
Greek custom of placing new-born children in winnowing- 
fans ‘‘as an omen of wealth and fruitfulness” (mAodrov nai 
xapmovs oiwvt(duevot). See the Scholiast on Callimachus, 
Hymn I, 48 (Callimachea, ed. O. Schneider, i. 109). As to 
the symbolism of the custom, see W. Mannhardt, ‘‘ Kind 
und Korn,” Mythologische Forschungen, pp. 351-874; Miss 
J. K. Harrison, ‘‘ Mystica Vannus Iacchi,” Journal of Hellenic 
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Ilveptay mapayiwerat, Kat KNeTTEL Boas as Evepnev 
’ / Cr \ \ / e \ a 9 A 

Amod\X\ov. wa b€ pi dPopabein imo THY iyvar, 





Studies, xxiii. (1903), pp. 292-324. The custom was not 
confined to ancient Greece, but has been widely practised in 
India and other parts of the east down to modern times. 
The motives assigned or implied for it are various. Some- 
times it seems to have been intended to ensure the wealth 
and prosperity of the infant, sometimes to guard it against 
the evil eye and other dangerous influences. See Spirits of 
the Corn and of the Wiid, i. 5-11. To quotea single example, 
among the Brahuis of Baluchistan, ‘‘ most good parents keep 
their babe for the first six days ina chaj, or winnowing-basket, 
that God may vouchsafe them full as many children as the 
basket can hold grain... But some folk will have nothing to 
do with a winnowing-basket ; it harbours epilepsy, they say, 
though how or why I am at a loss to think. So they lay the 
child in a sieve, that good luck may pour upon him as 
abundantly as grain pours through a sieve” (Denys Bray, 
The Infe-History of a Brahii, London, 1933, p. 13). The 
substitution of a corn-sieve for a winnowing-fan seems to be 
common elsewhcre. 

1 Compare Homeric Hymn to Hermes, 68 sqq.; Antoninus 
Liberalis, Transform. 23; Ovid, Metamorph. ii. 680 sqq. 
The theft of cattle by the infant Hermes was the subject of 
Sophocles’s satyric drama Ichneutae or The Trackers, of 
which some considerable fragments have been discovered in 
recent years. The scene of the play is laid on Mount Cyllene. 
Apollo appears and complains of the loss of the cattle, 
describes how he has come from Thessaly and throngh 
Boeotia in search of them, and offers a reward to anyone 
who will help him to tind the missing beasts. -The procla- 
mation reaches the ears of Silenus, who hurries to the scene 
of action and warmly proffers the services of himself and his 
Satyrs in the search, only stipulating that the reward shall 
take the solid shape of cash down. His offer being accepted, 
the Satyrs at once open on the scent like sleuth-hounds and 
soon discover confused tracks of cattle pointing in different 
directions. But in the very heat of this discovery they are 
startled by a strange sound, the like of which they had never 
heard before. It is, in fact, the muffled sound of the lyre 
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and stole the kine which Apollo was herding.! And 
lest he should be detected by the tracks, he put 


played by the youthful Hermes in the cave. At this point 
the nymph Cyllene issues from the cavern and upbraids the 
wild creatures with the hubbub they are raising in the still- 
ness of the green wooded hills. The Satyrs tender a humble 
apology for their intrusion, but request to know the meaning 
of the strange sounds that proceed from the bowels of the 
earth. In compliance with their request the nymph explains 
how Zeus had secretly begotten Herines on Maia in the cave, 
how she herself was acting temporarily as nurse to the child, 
how the infant grew at an astonishing and even alarming 
rate, and how, being detained in the cave by his father’s 
orders, he devoted his leisure hours to constructing out of a 
dead beast a curious toy which emitted musical notes. Being 
pressed for a fuller explanation she describes how Hermes | 
made the lyre out of a tortoise shell, how the instrument 
was ‘‘his only balm of grief, his comforter,” and how the 
child was transported with delight at the ravishing sweet- 
ness of the tones which spoke to him from the dead beast. 
Unmoved by this touching description, the Satyrs at once 
charge the precocious infant with having stolen the cattle. 
His nurse indignantly repels the charge, stoutly declaring 
that the poor child had inherited no propensity to thieving 
either from its father or from its mother, and recommending 
his accusers to go and look for the thief elsewhere, since at 
their age, with their long beards and bald heads, they ought 
to know better than to trump up such ridiculous accusa- 
tions, for which they may yet have to smart. The nurse’s 
passionate defence of her little charge makes no more impres- 
sion on the Satyrs than her previous encomium on his musical 
talent: indeed their suspicions are quickened by her reference 
to the hides which the infant prodigy had used in the con- 
stiuction of the lyre, and they unhesitatingly identify the 
skins in question with those of the missing cattle. Strong in 
this conviction, they refuse to budge till the culprit has been 
made over tothem. At this point the Greck text begins to 
fail; we can just catch a few disjointed fragments of a heated 
dialogue between the nurse and the satyrs; the words 
“‘cows,” ‘‘thief,” ‘‘ rascal,” and so forth, occur with painful 
iteration, then all is silence. See The Fraqments of Sophocles, 
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vrodnpata Tots toatl mepteOnxe, Kal Koploas els 
IIlvAov tas pev AouTras els om AaLov am éxpuwe, 
duo O¢ katadvoas Tas pev Bupoas TET Paes Kan 
Aoce, TOV d€ KpEe@v Ta pev KATVANOG EV eyyjoas 
Ta oe KaTeéKavae’ Kal TAXEWS els Kudrruny ¢ ONETO. 
Kat eUploKEel TPO ToD dvTpou ve Lojevnv Keroviy. 
TavTnY éxxabapas, es 70 KUTOS xopoas evreivas 
ef av €bvce Bowv Kal epyac duevos Avpav eupe 
Kal TANKTPOV. ‘AtrohNwY dé Tas Boas Cnt ov eS 
IIvAov adixvetras, Kal TOUS KaTOLKOUVTAS avéKpt- 
vev. ob 6€ idety ev jTaioa éXauvorvta épacor, 
oun éxewv O€ eitreiy Tot ToTE NAGOnoaY Sia TO 1) 
evpetv iyvvos dvvacOat. padev oé éx THS pavTiKhs 
Tov kexrAopota mpos Maiav ets KuAAnvny tapa- 
yivetat, Kal Tov “Eputy nridto.  Oé éwédecEev 
avrov év Tois omapydvos. “AmrodA@v bé avTov 
mpos Alia Kkopicas tas Boas amnre. Atos dé 
KENEVOVTOS ATrOdODVAaL HpvEtTo. 2 TelOwy Oé ayet 
tov “AqoAAwva eis IlvAov xal tas Boas arodt- 
dwow. axovoas 5€ THs AVpas 0 AoA avTi- 
didwot Tas Boas. “Epuis bé ravtas véwwv cvpiyya 
mTarw mnyEdpevos éeovpivev. “AmroAdAwY dé cal 


ed, A. C. Pearson, vol. i. pp. 224-270. From this seemingly 
simple piece of mild buffoonery Miss J. KE. Harrison would 
extract a ritual of serions and indeed solemn significance, of 
which, however, she admits that the author of the play was 
himself probably quite unconscious. See her learned essay in 
Essays and Studies presented to Wiliam Ridgeway, ed. K. 
C. Quiggin (Cambridge, 1913), pp. 136 sqq. 

1 In the Homeric Hymn to Hermes (115 sqq.) we are told 
that Hermes roasted the flesh of two oxen and divided it 
into twelve portions (for the twelve gods), but that in spite 
of hunger he ate none of it himself. 
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shoes on their feet and brought them to Pylus, and 
hid the rest in a cave; but two he sacrificed and 
nailed the skins to rocks, while of the flesh he boiled 
and ate some,! and some he burned. And quickly 
he departed to Cyllene. And before the cave he 
found a tortoise browsing. He cleaned it out, strung 
the shell with chords made from the kine he had 
sacrificed, and having thus produced a lyre he in- 
vented also a plectrum.? But Apollo came to Pylus 
in search of the kine, and he questioned the inhabit- 
ants. They said that they had seen a boy driving 
cattle, but could not say whither they had been driven, 
because they could find no track. Having discovered 
the thief by divination,t Apollo came to Maia at 
Cyllene and accused Hermes. But she showed him 
the child in his swaddling-bands. So Apollo brought 
him to Zeus, and claimed the kine; and when Zeus 
bade him restore them, Hermes denied that he had 
them, but not being believed he led Apollo to Pylus 
and restored the kine. Howbeit, when Apollo heard 
the lyre, he gave the kine in exchange for it. 
And while Hermes pastured them, he again made 
himself a shepherd’s pipe and piped on it.° And 


2 Compare Sophocles, Ichneutae, 278 sqq. (The Fragments 
of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, ii. 259). In the Homeric 
Hymn to Hermes, 22 sqq., the invention of the lyre by Hermes 
precedes his theft of the cattle. 

3 In the Homeric Hymn to Hermes (185 sqq.) it is to On- 
chestus in Bocotia, not to Pylus, that Apollo goes at first to 
inquire after the missing cattle. 

* Compare the Homeric Hymn to Hermes, 213 sq., where 
it is said that Apollo discovered Hermes to be the thief through 
observing a certain long-winged bird. 

5 Compare the Homeric Hymn to Hermes, 511 sq., where, 
however, nothing is said about an attempt of Apollo to get 
the pipes from Hermes, or about an exchange of the pipes for 
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TAUTHY Bovropevos AaBetv, THY Xpuoty paBdov 
édtdou yy EKEKTNTO Boveorav. o 6e Kal TavTny 
AaBely avi Tis oupuyyos 0eXe Kal THY pavToeny 
ere Oeiv: Kat Oovs diddoKerar THY dua TOV Yyidov 
pavtixny. evs dé avtov enpuca éavtov nat Oey 
UToxGovien TiONTL. 

Tavyérn 5€ éx Atos <éyévynoe>! Aaxedaipova, 
ad’ od cal Aaxedaipwv 7 xopa karcitat. Aaxedat- 
povos 6€ kal Ywaptys Tis Etvpeta, ds Av amo 
A€neyos avTdxGovos Kab vuppns vnioos Kr«oxa- 
petas, Apvcras Kab Evpudtxn, } nv eynpiev ‘Axpictos. 
"Aptnra b€ cal Acopyjdns THs Aamidou Kuvoptys 
kat Taxiw0os. Tobtov eivat Tov “AmoAwvos épo- 
pevov Néyouvowy, dv dickw Baroy dxwv améxtetve. 


1 éyévynoe conjecturally supplied by Hereher. A verb is 
certainly wanted. It may have been érere. 


the golden wand. However, there is a lacuna in the hymn 
after verse 526, and the missing passage may have contained 
the exchange in question and the request of Hermes for the 
gift of divination, both of which are mentioned by Apollo- 
dorus but omitted in the hymn as it stands at present. See 
Allen and Sikes on the Homeric Hymn to Hermes, 526 sq., 
in their edition of the Homeric Hymns, p. 190. 

1 For the gift of the golden wand, see Homeric Hymn to 
Hermes, 527 sqq. 

2 Compare the Homeric Hymn to Hermes, 552 sqq. The 
reference is to the divining pebbles called thriae, which were 
personified as three winged sisters who dwelt on Parnassus, 
and are said to have been the nurses of Apollo. See Zenobius, 
Cent. v. 75; Callimachus, Hymn to Apollo, 45, with the 
Scholiast ; Etymologicum Magnum, p. 455. 45, s.v. Qpia ; 
Hesychius, s.v. pict ; Anecdota Graeca, ed. Im. Bekker, i. 
265. 11, s.v. Opidoiov wediov. According to one account, the 
divi ining pebbles were an invention of Athena, which so dis- 
gusted ‘Apollo that Zeus caused that mode of divination to 
fall into discredit, though it had been in high repute before ; 
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wishing to get the pipe also, Apollo offered to give 
him the golden wand which he owned while he 
herded cattle.1 But Hermes wished both to get the 
wand for the pipe and to acquire the art of divina- 
tion. So he gave the pipe and learned the art of . 
divining by pebbles.2~ And Zeus appointed him 
herald to himself and to the infernal gods. 

Taygete had by Zeus a son Lacedaemon, after 
whom the country of Lacedaemon is called.3 Lace- 
daemon and Sparta, daughter of Eurotas (who was a 
son of Lelex,* a son of the soil, by a Naiad nymph 
Cleocharia), had a son Amyclas and a daughter Eury- 
dice, whom Acrisius married. Amyclas and Diomede, 
daughter of Lapithus, had sons, Cynortes and 
Hyacinth.’ They say that this Hyacinth was beloved 
of Apollo and killed by him involuntarily with the 


and Apollo vented his spite at the practitioners of a rival art 
by saying that ‘“‘There be many that cast pebbles, but few 
prophets.” See Zenobius, J.c.; Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. 
@pia. This tradition may perhaps be accepted as evidence 
that in time the simple mode of divination by pebbles went 
out of fashion, being cast into the shade by the far more 
stately and imposing ritual of the frenzied prophetesses at 
Delphi, whose wild words were accepted as the very utterances 
of the deity. However, we are informed that in the temple 
at Delphi there were divining pebbles in a bowl on a tripod. 
and that when an inquirer applied to the oracle, the pebbles 
danced about in the bowl, while the inspired priestess pro- 
phesied. See Nonnus, in Westermann’s Mythographi Graeci, 
Appendix Narrationum, No. 67, p. 384; Suidas, s.v. Mudd. 
As to Greek divination by pebbles, see A. Bouché-Leclercq, 
Histoire de la Divination dans Vl Antiquité, i. 192, sqq.; and 
my note on Pausanias, vii. 25. 10 (vol. iv. pp. 172 sqq.). 

3 Compare Pausanias, iii. 1. 2; Scholiast on Euripides, 
Crestes, 626. 
- 4 According to Pausanias (iii. 1. 1), Eurotas was a son of 
Myles, who was a son of Lelex. 

5 Compare Pausanias, iii. 1. 3. 
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Kuvoptov dé TTepujpns, os yapet Popyoéuny 
THY Ilepaéas, cadarep 2 Tnaixopos pnot, Kal 
TUKTEL Turddpewv ‘Ted peov “Agapéa Aevxirmov. 
‘Adapews pev ou Kal "Apnyns tis OiBdrov" 
Avyxets te kat "ldas cal Iletcos: Kata modXovs 
dé “Idas ex Tocesdéavos Aéyerau. AvyKeds dé 
o€vdepxia Sujveyrev, @S Kal Ta vm yi Jewpeiv. 
Aevxinmov o€ Ouyatépes éyévovto ‘Tderpa Kal 
Poi Bn: TavTAs apmacavtes eynwav Atocxoupor. 
mpos 6€ TavTals ‘Aparvony é éyévenae. TAUTY piry- 
pUTAaL ‘Amro, n O€ “AcKkAnTLoy _yevyG. TLVES 
dé’ AcKArnmiov ovK é& ‘Apovons THS Aevkirrrov 
Néyouaw, arXrX ex Kopwvidos ths Preyvou év 


1 OlBdAov Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 511, Aegius: 
oiBadouv A. 


1 See above, i. 3.3; Nicander, Ther. 901 sqq., with the 
Scholiast on v. 902; Pansanias, iii. 1.3, i11. 19.5; J. Tzetzes, 
Chiliades, i. 241 sqq.; Ovid, Metamorph. x. 161-219; Pliny, 
Nat. Hist. xxi. 66; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, 
ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 37, 135 sq. (First Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 117; Second Vatican Mythographer, 181). The 
tomb of Hyacinth was shown at Amyclae under the great. 
image of Apollo; a bronze door opened into the tomb, and 
sacrifices were there offered to him asa hero. See Pausanias, 
iii. 19.3. Compare Adonis, Attis, Osiris, Third Edition, 
1. 313 sqq. 

* See above, i. 9. 5, where Apollodorus represents Perieres 
as the son of Aeolus (compare i. 7. 3), though he adds that 
many people regarded him as the son of Cynortas. See below 
ili, 10, 4 note. 

3 Compare Pindar, Nem. x. 62 (116) sqg.; Pausanias, iv. 
2.7 (who seems to have misunderstood the foregoing passage 
of Pindar); Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 553; Hyginus, 
Fab. 14, p. 42, ed. Bunte. 

4 See below, iti. 11.2 
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cast of a quoit.1 Cynortes had a son Perieres, who 
married Gorgophone, daughter of Perseus, as Ste- 
sichorus says, and she bore Tyndareus, Icarius, Apha- 
reus, and Leucippus.? Aphareus and Arene, daughter 
of Oebalus, had sons Lynceus and Idas and Pisus; 
but according to many, Idas is said to have been 
gotten by Poseidon. Lynceus excelled in sharpness 
of sight, so that he could even see things under 
ground. lLeucippus had daughters, Hilaira and 
Phoebe: these the Dioscuri carried off and married.* 
Besides them Leucippus begat Arsinoe: with her 
Apollo had intercourse, and she bore Aesculapius. 
But some affirm that Aesculapius was not a son of 
Arsinoe, daughter of Leucippus, but that he was a 
son of Coronis, daughter of Phlegyas in Thessaly.® 


5 The ancients were divided with regard to the mother of 
Aesculapius, some maintaining that she was a Messenian 
woman Arsinoe, daughter of Leucippus, others that she was 
a Thessalian woman Coronis, daughter of Phlegyas. See the 
Scholiast on Pindar, Pyth. iii. 8 (14), who quotes authorities 
on both sides: amongst the champions of Arsinoe were 
Asclepiades and an Argive writer named Socrates. The claims 
of the Messenian Arsinoe were naturally supported by pa- 
triotic Messenians, who looked on the god and his sons as in 
a sense their fellow countrymen. See Pausanias, ii. 26. 3-7, 
iv. 3. 2, iv. 31. 12. Apollodorus apparently accepted the 
Messenian view. But on the other side a long array of autho- 
rities declared in favour of Coronis, and her claim to be the 
mother of the god had the powerful support of the priesthood 
of Aesculapius at pidaurus, one of the principal seats of the 
worship of the healing god. See the Homeric Hymn to 
Aesculapius, xvi. 1 sqq.; Pindar, Pyth. iii. 8 (14) sqq.; 
Apollonius Rhodius, Argonaut. iv. 616 sq. ; Diodorus Siculus, 
iv. 71.1, v. 74.6; Pausanias, ii. 26. 3-7; Hyginus, Fab. 
202; zd. Astronom. ii. 40; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. vi. 617 ; 
Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. iii. 506; Scriptores 
rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 17 and 
37 (First Vatican Mythographer, 46 and 115). Pausanias, 
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\ We] / A \ \ 1 \ \ 
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na ‘wrai4 
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1 rnv 6 Aegius, Heyne, Miiller, Hercher, Wagner: 710d 
ds¢ A, Westermann, Bekker. 

* érouevny Heyne, Miiller, Wagner: éAouévou A, Bekker : 
é\wuévov R®: épwuévov Sevinus, Westermann. Hercher 
omits the word, perhaps rightly. 

3 $y Faber. The MSS. read $s or ds. 

4 atris A, Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, Her- 
cher ; tavtns RR®, Wagner. 


who expressly rejects the claim of Arsinoe, quotes in favour 
of Coronia a Delphic oracle, which he regards as decisive ; 
for who should know the true mother of Aesculapius better 
than his own father Apollo? The testimony of the deity 
for once was quite unambiguous. It ran thus :— 


‘*Q born to be the world’s great joy, Aesculapius, 

Offspring of love, whom Phlegyas’ daughter, fair Coronis, 

bore to me 

In rugged Epidaurus.” 
See Pausanias, ii. 26. 7. In modern times the stones of Epi- 
daurus, if we may say so, have risen up to testify to the truth 
of this oracle. For in the course of the modern excavations 
at the great Epidaurian sanctuary of AescuJapius there was 
discovered a limestone tablet inscribed with a hymn in honour 
of Apollo and Aesculapius, in which the family tree of the 
junior god is set out with the utmost precision, and it entirely 
confirms the Delphic oracle. The author of the hymn was a 
certain native of Epidaurus, by name Isyllus, a man of such 
scrupulons acenracy that before publishing his hymn he took 
the precaution of submitting it to the fount of knowledge at 
Delphi with an inquiry whether the god would sanction its 
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And they say that Apollo loved her and at once con- 
sorted with her, but that she, against her father’s 
judgment, preferred and cohabited with  Ischys, 
brother of Caeneus. Apollo cursed the raven that 
brought the tidings and made him black instead of 
white, as he had been before; but he killed Coronis. 
As she was burning, he snatched the babe from the 
pyre and brought it to Chiron, the centaur,! by. 


publication. The deity granted his permission in very 
cordial terms; hence we may look on the hymn as an 
authentic document bearing the imprimatur of the Delphic 
Apollo himself. In it the pedigree of Aesculapius is traced 
as follows: Father Zeus bestowed the hand of the Muse 
Erato on Malus in holy matrimony (écfo1o1 yauors). The pair 
had a daughter Cleophema, who married Phlegyas, a native 
of Epidaurus; and Phlegyas had by her a daughter Aegla, 
otherwise known as Coronis, whom Phoebus of the golden 
bow beheld in the house of her grandfather Malus, and falling 
in love he got by her a child, Aesculapius. See ’E¢npepis 
dpxatodoyich, ili. (1885) coll. 65 sqg. ; H. Collitzand F. Bechtel, 
Sammlung der griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften, iii. 1, pp. 
162 sqq., No. 3342. A 

1 The story how Coronis played her divine lover false and 
was killed by him, and how the god rescued his child from 
the burning pyre and carried him to Chiron, is told by Pindar, 
Pyth. iii. 8 (14) sqq. Compare the Scholia on this passage 
of Pindar, especially on v. 27 (48); Pausanias, it. 26. 6 
(according to whom it was Hermes, not Apollo, who snatched 
the child from the burning pyre); Hyginus, Fab. 202; id. 
Astronom. ii. 40; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Thcb. 
111. 506 ; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, 
vol. i. pp. 17, 37, and 118 (First Vatican Mythographer, 46 
and 115; Second Vatican Mythographer, 128). All these 
writers, except Pindar and Pausanias, relate the story of the 
tell-tale raven and his punishment. The story isalso told by 
Ovid (Metamorph. ii. 584 sqq.) and Antoninus Liberalis 
(Transform., 20), but neither of them mentions Aesculapius. 
It was narrated by Pherecydes, who may have been the source 
from which the other writers drew their information. See 
Scholiast on Pindar, Pyth. iii. 34 (59). The name of the 
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oA: ob Hercher, Wagner. 

2 31% robrou A, Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, 
Hercher: 8:4 rovro ES, Wagner (but wrongly, since 6: with 
the accusative is never used to express the instrument). 

3 As Heyne pointed ont, the following list of persons 
raised from the dead by Aesculapius is probably a marginal 
gloss which has crept into the text. Nowhere else does 
Apollodorus speak of himself in the first person or indeed 
make any reference to himself. 


human lover of Coronis is given as Ischys, son of Elatus, by 
Pindar and Pausanias in agreement with Apollodorus. But 
Antoninus Liberalis calls him Alcyoneus; Lactantius Pla- 
cidus and the Second Vatican Mythographer call him Lycus ; 
and the First Vatican Mythographer describes him (Fab. 115) 
simply as the son of Elatus. “As to the connexion of Coronis 
with the raven or the crow in Greek legendary lore, see my 
note on Pausanias, ii. 17. 11 (vol. iil. pp. 72 sq.). Compare 
D’Arcy Wentworth Thompson, Glossary of Greek Birds, p. 93. 
1 Compare Zenobius, Cent. i. 18, who probably copied 
Apollodorus. According to Euripides (Ion, 999 sqq.), Pallas 
gave Erichthonius two drops of the Gorgon’s blood, one of 
them a deadly poison, the other a powerful medicine for the 
healing of diseases. 
2 For other lists of dead men whom Aesculapius is said 
to have restored to life, see Sextus Empiricus, p. 658, ed. 
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whom he was brought up and taught the arts of 
healing and hunting. And having become a surgeon, 
and carried the art to a great pitch, he not only pre- 
vented some from dying, but even raised up the dead; 
‘for he had received from Athena the blood that 
flowed from the veins of the Gorgon, and while he 
used the blood that flowed from the veins on the left 
side for the bane of mankind, he used the blood that 
flowed from the right side for salvation, and by that 
means he raised the dead.!_ I found some who are 
reported to have been raised by him,? to wit, Capa- 
neus and Lycurgus,? as Stesichorus says in the 
Eriphyle ; Hippolytus,* as the author of the Nau- 


Bekker; Scholiast on Pindar, Pyth. iii. 54 (96) ; Scholiast 
on Euripides, Alcestis, 1. These two Scholiasts mention that 
according to Pherecydes the people who died at Delphi were 
raised from the dead by Aesculapius. To the list of dead men 
whom Aesculapius restored to life, Propertius adds Androgeus, 
son of Minos (ii. J. 61 sq.). 

3 The resurrection of these two men by the power of Aes- 
culapius is mentioned also, on the authority of Stesichorus, 
by the Scholiast on Euripides, Alcestis, 1, and the Scholiast 
on Pindar, Pyth. iii. 54 (96). Otherwise the event is appa- 
rently not noticed by ancient writers, and of the many legen- 
dary persons who bore the name of Lycurgus we do not know 
which is referred to. Heyne conjectured that the incident 
took place in the war of the Epigoni against Thebes, when 
Capaneus, one of the original Seven against Thebes, and 
Lycurgus, son of Pronax (as to whoin see i. 9. 13) may have 
been restored to life by Aesculapius. This conjecture is con- 
firmed by a passage of Sextus Empiricus (p. 658 ed. Bekker), 
where we read: ‘‘Stesichorus in his Hriphyle says that he 
(Aesculapius) raised up some of those who fell at Thebes.” 

4 As tothe restoration of Hippolytus to life by Aesculapius 
see Pindar, Pyth. iii. 54 (96) sqq., with the Scholiast ; Sextus 
Empiricus, p. 658, ed. Bekker (who quotes as his authority 
Staphylus in his book on the Arcadians); Scholiast on Kuri- 
pides, Alcestis, 1 (who quotes Apollodorus as his authority) ; 
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1 Tavvacts S, Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker: 
Navvacois RR® C, Wagner. * adrovd ES: abray A. 


Eratosthenes, Cataster. 6; Hyginus, Fab. 49; id. Astro- 
nom. ii. 14; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. iv. 434, 
vi. 353 (375). After his resurrection Hippolytus is said to 
have gone to dwell at Aricia, on the Alban Hills, near Rome, 
where he reigned as a king and dedicated a precinct to Diana. 
See Pausanias, ii. 27. 4; Virgil, Aen. vii. 761 sqg., with the 
commentary of Servius ; Ovid, Fasti, iii. 263 sqq., vi. 735 sqq. ; 
id. Metamorph. xv. 297 sqq.; Scholiast on Persius, Sat. 
vi. 56, pp. 347 sq., ed. O. Jahn; Lactantius, Divin. Inst. 
1.17; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, 
vol. i. p. 118 (Second Vatican Mythographer, 128). The 
silence of Apollodorus as to this well-known Italian legend, 
which was told to account for the famous priesthood of Diana 
at Aricia, like his complete silence as to Rome, which he 
never nientions, tends to show that Apollodorus either 
deliberately ignored the Roman empire or wrote at a time 
when there was but little intercourse between Greece and 
that part of Italy which was under Roman rule. 

1 For the raising of Tyndareus from the dead by Aescu- 
lapius see also Sextus Empiricus, p. 658, ed. Bekker ; 
Scholiast on Euripides, Alcestis, | (both these writers cite 
Panyasis as their authority); Lucian, De saltatione, 45 ; 
Zenobius, Cent. i. 47; Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxix. 3. 

2 See above, iii. 3. 1. 

3 This account of the death of Aesculapius, the revenge of 
Apollo, and his servitude with Admetus is copied almost 
verbally by Zenobius, Cent. i. 18, but as usual without 
acknowledgment. Compare Pherecydes, quoted by the 
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pactica reports; Tyndareus, as Panyasis says;! Hy- 
menaeus, as the Orphics report ; and Glaucus, son of 
Minos,? as Melesagoras relates. But Zeus, fearing 
that men might acquire the healing art from him and 
so come to the rescue of each other, smote him with 
a thunderbolt.2 Angry on that account, Apollo slew 
the Cyclopes who had fashioned the thunderbolt for 
Zeus.* But Zeus would have hurled him to Tartarus ; 


Scholiast on Euripides, Alcestis, 1; Pindar, Pyth. ii. 54 
(96) sqq.; Euripides, Alcestis, 1 sqqg., 123 sqq.; Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 71. 1-3; Hyginus, Fab. 49; Servius, on Virgil, 
Aen. vii. 761; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latim, ed. 
G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 17 (First Vatican Mythographer, 46). 
According to Diodorus Siculus (l.c.) Aesculapius as a physician 
was so successful in his practice that the death-rate was per- 
ceptibly lowered, and Hades accused the doctor to Zeus of 
poaching on his preserves. The accusation angered Zeus, 
and he killed Aesculapius with a thunderbolt. According to 
Pherecydes, with whom Apollodorus agrees, the period of 
Apollo’s servitude with Admetus was one year ; according to 
Servius and the First Vatican Mythographer it was nine 
years. This suggests that the period may have been what 
was called a ‘“‘great” or ‘‘eternal” year, which included 
eight ordinary years. See above, iii. 4. 2, with the note on 
ii. 5. 11. According to one account the motive for Apollo’s 
servitude was his love for Admetus. See Callimachus, Zymn 
to Apollo, 45 sqq. ; Scholiast on Euripides, Alcestis, 1, quoting 
Rhianus as his authority. Apollo is said to have served 
Branchus as well as Admetus (Philostratus, Hpist. 57), and 
we have seen that he served Laomedon. See above, ii. 5. 9 note. 

+ According to Pherecydes, quoted by the Scholiast on 
Euripides, Alcestis, 1, it was not the Cyclopes but their sons 
whom Apollo slew. The passage of Pherecydes, as quoted by 
the Scholiast, runs as follows: ‘*To him” (that is, to Adme- 
tus) ‘‘came Apollo, to serve him as a thrall for a year, at the 
command of Zeus, because Apollo had slain the sons of 
Brontes, of Steropes, and of Arges. He slew them out of 
spite at Zeus, because Zeus slew his son Aesculapius with a 
eee oot at Pytho; for by his remedies Aesculapius raised 
the dead.” 
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1 Avpuxdrebs. Heyne conjectured Aopxebs (comparing Pau- 
sanias, ili. 15. 1 sq.), which is aecepted by Bekker and 
Hercher. 


os 


1 See Appendix, ‘‘ Apollo and the Kine of Admetus.” 

2 As to these genealogies see above, i. 7. 3, i. 9. 5, ii. 4. 5, 
ili. 10. 3; Pausanias, ii. 21. 7, iii. 1. 3 sq., iv. 2. 2 and 4; 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 284, 511. Pausanias con- 
sistently represents Perieres as the son of Aeolus, and this 
tradition had the support .of Hesiod (quoted by Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 284). On the other hand Tzetzes re- 
presents Perieresas the son of Cynortes (Schol. on Lycophron, 
511). Apollodorus here and elsewhere (i. 9. 5) mentions both 
traditions without deciding between them. In two passages 
(i. 7.3, i. 9. 5) he asserts or implies that the father of Perieres 
was Aeolus; in another passage (ili. 10. 3) he asserts that 
the father of Perieres was Cynortes. In the present passage 
he seems to say that according to one tradition there were 
two men of the name of Perieres: one of them was the son 
of Aeolus and father of Apharens and Leucippus ; the other 
was the son of Cynortes and father of Oebalus, who married 
the nymph Batia and became by her the father of Tyndareus, 
Hippocoon, and Icarius. Pausanias says that Gorgophone, 
daughter of Perseus, first married Perieres and had by him 
two sons, Aphareus and Leucippus, and that after his death 
she married Oebalus, son of Cynortas (Cynortes), and had by 
him a son Tyndarens. Sce Pausanias, ii. 21. 7, i. 1. 4, 
iv. 2. 4. Apollodorus, on the other hand, represents Perieres 
as the father not only of Aphareus and Leucippus, but also 
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however, at the intercession of Latona he ordered 
him to serve as a thrall to a man for a year. So he 
went to Admetus, son of Pheres, at Pherae, and served 
him as a herdsman, and caused all the cows to drop 
twins.! 

But some say that Aphareus and Leucippus were 
sons of Perieres, the son of Aeolus, and that Cynortes 
begat Perieres, and that Perieres begat Oebalus, and 
that Oebalus begat Tyndareus, Hippocoon, and Icarius 
by a Naiad nymph Batia.? 

Now Hippocoon had sons, to wit: Dorycleus, 
Scaeus, Enarophorus, Eutiches, Bucolus, Lycaethus, 


of Tyndareus and Icarius by Gorgophone, daughter of Perseus. 
See above, i. 9.5, iii. 10. 3. Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 
511) agrees with him as to the sons, but makes Perieres the 
son of Cynortas instead the son of Aeolus. Thus there were 
two traditions as to the father of Tyndareus; according to 
one, his father was Perieres, according to tke other, he was 
Oebalus. But the two traditions were agreed as to the mother 
of Tyndareus, whom they represented as Gorgophone, 
daughter of Perseus. According to another account, which 
may have been intended to reconcile the discrepant traditions 
as to the father of Tyndareus, Oebalus was the son of Perieres 
and the father of Tyndareus, Icarius, Arene, and the bastard 
Hippocoon, whom he had by Nicostrate. See Scholiast on 
Euripides, Orestes, 457; Scholiast on Homer, Jl. ii. 581. 
This account is mentioned, but apparently not accepted, by 
Apollodorus in the present passage, though he says nothing 
about the daughter Arene and the bastardy of Hippocoon. 
If we accept this last version of the genealogy, Tyndareus 
was descended both from Oebalus and Perieres, being the son 
of Oebalus and the grandson of Perieres. Ina recently dis- 
covered fragment of the Catalogues of Hesiod, that poet calls 
Tyndareus an Oebalid, implying that his father was Oebalus. 
See Griechische Dichterfraymente, i., Hpische und elegische 
Fragmente, bearbeitet von W. Schubart und U. von Wila- 
mowitz-Moellendorff (Berlin, 1907), p. 30, line 38 (Berliner 
Klassikertextc, v. 1); Hesiod, ed. H. G. Evelyn-White, p. 
194, Frag. 68, line 38 (The Loeb Classical Library). 
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1 XeBpds Pausanias, iii. 15. 1 sq. 

2 txapt R (R28): ixapiwva A, Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, 
Bekker, Hercher. For the form *Indép:os compare i. 9. 5. 

3 Tuvdapew RR: tuvddpews A. 


4 na) KAuvtaiuynorpa inserted conjecturally by Gale, Bek- 
ker, Hercher, and Wagner, approved by Heyne. 


‘ As to the banishment of Tyndareus and his restoration 
by Hercules, see Diodorus Siculus, iv. 33. 5; Pausanias, 11. 
18. 7, ili. 1.469; nl; 2a Scholiast on Euripides, Orestes, 
457 ; Scholiast on Homer, Zl. it. 581. According to the 
Scholiasts on Euripides and Homer (Ul.ce.), Tearius joined 
Hippocoon in driving his brother Tyndareus out of Sparta. 

* See above, ii. 7. Sy 

3 According to the Scholiast on Homer (Od. xv. 16), the 

wife of Icarius was Dorodoche, daughter of Ortilochus; but 
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Tebrus, Hippothous, Eurytus, Hippocorystes, Alcinus, 
and Alcon. With the help of these sons Hippocoon 
expelled Icarius and Tyndareus from Lacedaemon.}! 
They fled to Thestius and allied themselves with him 
in the war which he waged with his neighbours; and 
Tyndareus married Leda, daughter of Thestius. But 
afterwards, when Hercules slew Hippocoon and his 
sons,” they returned, and Tyndareus succeeded to 
the kingdom. 

Icarius and Periboea, a Naiad nymph,? had five sons, 
Thoas, Damasippus, Imeusimus, Aletes, Perileos,* and 
a daughter Penelope, whom Ulysses married.’ Tyn- 
dareus and Leda had daughters, to wit, Timandra, 
whom Echemus married,® and Clytaemnestra, whom 
Agamemnon married ; also another daughter Phy- 
lonoe, whom Artemis made immortal. But Zeus i in the 
form of a swan consorted with Leda, and on the same 
night Tyndareus cohabited with her; and she bore 
Pollux and Helen to Zeus, and Castor and Cly- 
taemnestra to Tyndareus.’ But some say that Helen 


he adds that according to Pherecydes she was Asterodia, 
daughter of Hurypylus. 

4 Perileos (Perilaus), son of Icarius, is said to have accused 
the imatricide Orestes at the court of the Areopagus. See 
Pansanias, viii. 34. 4. 

5 Compare Pausanias, iii. 12.1, iii. 20.10 sg. According 
to the former of these passages, Ulysses won her hand in a 
foot-race. As to races for brides, see iii. 9. 2, Epitome ii. 5, 
and note on i. 7. 8. 6 Compare Pausanias, vill. 5. 1. 

7 Compare Euripides, Helen, 16 sqq. ; Lucian, Dial. deorum, 
xx. 14; id. Charidemus, 7; Scholiast on Homer, Od. xi. 
298 ; Hyginus, nao. 7]; id. Astronom. ii. 8; Ser iptores 
rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 27, 
64, 119 sqg., 163 (First Vatican Mythographer, 78 and 204; 
Second Vatican Mythographer, 132; Third Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 3. 6). As the fruit of her intercourse with the swan, 
Leda is said to have laid an egg, which in the time of Pau- 
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> € 
dé €vioe Nepécews ‘EXévny eivar cai Aros. tavtnv 
yap tHv Atos gEevyovoay avvovoiay ets yYiva THY 
n e 
popony petaBanreiv, ouowwbévta dé kal Aia Kixve 
avvedOeiv: tHy € wov Ex THS GvVOVaLAS ATrOTEKELY, 
TovTo O€ év Tois aNcecww EvpovTa TVA ToLpméva 
Anda Kopicavta dodvat, thy b€ Katabepévny ets 
/ , / 
Ndpvaka puArdocey, KaL Kpov@ KaOnKovTe yevyn- 
Octcav “EXévny as €& avtiis Ouyatépa rpéderv. 
yevomérny O€ avTny Kade Stamper Onoers 
aptraaas eis "Adtévas* éxdutoe. Tlodudevnns ce 
\ / 8 > 7 3 wm 6 © 
kal Kaotwp® émiotpatevoartes, év “Atdov ©1- 
2 € 
céws évT0s, aipovet THY TOALY Kal THY “EXdévny 
/ \ \ , 4 bd 
AapRdvovet, Kal tHv Oncéws pntépa AiOpav 


1 &@roeow A: daceow S: edcow L. Preller (Griechische 
Mythologie’, ii. 110, note 5), Hercher (compare Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 88, év r@ €Aet). 

2 "Adidvas SR (first hand): &@qves R (second hand), A. 

3 Kdorwp. Here SR add eis ’Apidvas or eis "A@jvas, as 
above. The words are omitted by Bekker, Hercher, and 
Wagner. 


sanias was still to be seen hanging by ribbons from the roof 
of the temple of Hilaira and Phoebe at Sparta. See Pau- 
sanias, 111i. 16. 1. According to one account (First Vatican 
Mythographer, 78), Castor, Pollux, and Helen all emerged 
from a single egg; according to another account (First 
Vatican Mythographer, 204), Leda laid two eggs, one of which 
produced Castor and Pollux, and the other Clytaemnestra 
and Helen. In heaven the twins Castor and Pollux had each, 
if we may believe Lucian, half an egg on or above his head’ 
in token of the way in which he had been hatched. See 
Lucian, Dialog. deorum, xxvi. 1. For the distinction between 
Pollux and Castor, the former being regarded as the son of 
Zeus and the latter as the son of Tyndareus, see Pindar. 
Nem. x. 79 (149) sq. According to Hesiod, both Pollux and 
Castor were sons of Zeus. See Scholiast on Pindar, Nem. 
x. 80 (150). 
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was a daughter of Nemesis and Zeus; for that she, 
flying from the arms of Zeus, changed herself into a 
goose, but Zeus in his turn took the likeness of a 
swan and so enjoyed her; and as the fruit of their 
loves she laid an egg, and a certain shepherd found it 
in the groves and brought and gave it to Leda; and 
she put it in a chest and kept it; and when Helen 
was hatched in due time, Leda brought her up as 
her own daughter.1. And when she grew into a 
lovely woman, Theseus carried her off and brought 
her to Aphidnae.2 But when Theseus was in Hades, 
Pollux and Castor marched against Aphidnae, took 
the city, got possession of Helen, and led Aethra, the 


1 With this variant story of the birth of Helen compare 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 88 (who may have followed 
Apollodorus) ; Eratosthenes, Cataster. 25; Pausanias, i. 
33. 7 sq.; Scholiast on Callimachus, Hymn to Artemis, 232 ; 
Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 8. Aceording to Eratosthenes and 
the Seholiast on Callimachus (/l.cc.), the meeting between Zeus 
and Nemesis, in the shape respectively of a swan and a goose, 
took place at Rhamnus in Attica, where Nemesis had a 
famous sanetuary, the marble ruins of which may still be seen 
in a beautiful situation beside the sea. The statue of the 
goddess at Rhamnus was wrought by the hand of Phidias, 
and on the base he represented Leda bringing the youthful 
Helen to her mother Nemesis. In modern times some of 
these marble reliefs have been found on the spot, but they 
are too fragmentary to admit of being identified. Sce Pau- 
sanias, 1. 33. 2-8, with my commentary, vol. ii. pp. 455 sqq. 

2 As to the captivity of Helen at Aphidnae, and her rescue 
by her brothers Castor and Pollux, see Apollodorus, Epitome, 
i. 23; Herodotus, ix. 73; Strabo, ix. 1. 17, p. 396; Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 63. 2-5; Plutarch, Thescus, 31 sg.; Pausanias, 
fei, 1. 41.3, ii. 22. 6, iii. 18. 4 sg., compare v. 19. 3; 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 503; Hyginus, Fab 79. 
The story was told by the historian Hellanicus (Scholiast 
on Homer, Jl. iii. 144), and in part by the poet Aleman 
(Scholiast on Homer, JJ. iii. 242). 
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8 dyovotv ain Ladwrov. TApeyevovTo dé els 
Sap ryy éml TOV Edens yapov ol Bact 
Aevovtes EAraSOs. Hoav b€ of pynaTEevomEevo 
oide> ="Odvaceds Aaéprov, Atoundns Tudéws, 
“Avtitoxyos Néotopos, "Ayamrnvwp Ayxaiov, 2O¢- 
veros Karravéws, "Appipaxos Kreatou, @arrios 
Etpvrov, Méyns Puréws, “Appiroxos’ Apdtapaou, 
MeveoOevs Lereo, 2 xedios <Kai> ‘Exiatpopos 
<'Igitov>,” Toavgevos “Ayaa Bévous, IInvérews 
<‘Iamandkipou>, Anitos <Adéxtopos>,? Alas 
"Othéws, "Aokdragos Kai ladpevos “Apeos, ’EXe- 
dyvep XadrKwdovtos, Kiunros ‘Aduyrou, Tlodv- 
moiTns TlecpiGou, Acovrevs Kopovou, Tlodanetpros 
Kal Maydov "AckAnriod, PiroxtyTns Totavtos, 
Evpumvunos Evaipovos, Hpwtecidaos Idixrov, 
Mevéraos 'Atpéws, Aias cai Tedxpos TeXapavos, 


'Augluaxyos Heyne: dudlfraoxos SA. The name ’Apd@i- 
Aoxos occurs below. 

2 Syxedlos <Kal> ’Enlorpopos <*Ipirov> Palmer, Bekker, 
Hercher, Wagner: 3x€d:0s "Emiarpdépov A. 

3 TinvéAews <‘Inmadkivou kal> Antros <'AAextpudvos> 
Heyne: [InvéAews <‘Immadkiwov>, Anttos <’AA€KToOpos > 


Bekker. 


1 For another list of the suitors of Helen, see Hyginus, 
Fab. 81. Hesiod in his Catalogues gave a list of the suitors 
of Helen, and of this list considerable fragments have been 
discovered in recent years. They include the names of 
Menelaus, the two sons of Amphiaraus (Alemacon and 
Amphilochus), Ulysses, Podarces, son of Iphiclus, Protesilaus, 
son of Actor, <Menestheus>, son of Peteos, Ajax of Salamis, 
Klephenor, son of Chalcodon, and Idomeneus, son of Minos. 
Thus the list only partially agrees with that of Apollodorus, 
for it comprises the names “of Podarces and Idomeneus, 
which are omitted by Apollodorus, who also mentions only 
one son of Amphiaraus, namely Amphilochus. Hyginus 
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mother of Theseus, away captive. Now the kings 
of Greece repaired to Sparta to win the hand of 
Helen. The wooers were these :!—Ulysses, son of 
Laertes; Diomedes, son of Tydeus; Antilochus, son 
of Nestor; Agapenor, son of Ancaeus; Sthenelus, 
son of Capaneus; Amphimachus, son of Cteatus; 
Thalpius, son of Eurytus; Meges, son of Phyleus ; 
Amphilochus, son of Amphiaraus; Menestheus, son 
of Peteos; Schedius and Epistrophus, sons of 
Iphitus; Polyxenus, son of Agasthenes; Peneleos, 
son of Hippalcimus; Leitus, son of Alector; Ajax, 
son of Oileus; Ascalaphus and Jalmenus, sons of 
Ares; Elephenor, son of Chalcodon; Eumelus, son 
of Admetus; Polypoetes, son of Perithous ; Leonteus, 
son of Coronus; Podalirius and Machaon, sons of 
Aesculapius ; Philoctetes, son of Poeas; Eurypylus, 
son of Evaemon; Protesilaus, son of Iphiclus ; Mene- 
Jaus, son of Atreus; Ajax and Teucer, sons of 


includes Idomeneus, but not Podarces, nor the sons of 
Amphiaraus. In these recently discovered fragments Hesiod 
does not confine himself to a bare list of names; he contrives 
to hit off the different characters of the suitors by describing 
the different manners of their wooing. Thus the canny and 
thrifty Ulysses brought no wedding presents, because he was 
quite sure he had no chance of winning the lady. On the 
other hand, the bold Ajax was extremely liberal with his 
offer of other people’s property ; he promised to give magni- 
ficent presents in the shape of sheep and oxen which he pro- 
posed to lift from the neighbouring coasts and_ islands. 
Idomeneus sent nobody to woo the lady, but came himself, 
trusting apparently to the strength of his personal attrac- 
tions to win her heart and carry her home with him 
a blooming bride. See Griechische Dichterfragmente, i., 
Epische und elegische Fragmente, bearbeitet von W. Schubart 
und U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (Berlin, 1907), pp. 28 
sqq. (Berliner Klassikertevte, v. 1); Hesiod, ed. H. G. 
Evelyn-White (London, 1914), pp. 192 sqq. (The Loeb Clase 
sical Library). 
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9 Ilatpoxdos Mevoutiov. tovtTwy copay To TIO os 
Tuvddpews ededoiKes pA) <mpo>Kpievtos * EVOS 
cTacidowou ot AoLTroi. Uroaxopuevov dé ‘Odue- 
céws, €av cvA\AGByTAaL TOS TOV [Invedomns aAvT@ 
ya pov, vrobncec Gat T pom ov TLVva Ou od pndeuia 
yevijoerar OTATLS, WS UméoxeTo aUT@ UA pe- 
oAat o Tuvddpews, mavTas elev éFopeicar TOUS 
ENO Thpas BonOyoev, éav 0 7 poxp.Oels vupplos 
U0 ANXov TLVOS aduciyrae Tept TOV yapov. axovoas 
d€ TOVTO Turddpews TOUS MYNTTHpPAS eEopxifer, Kal 
Mevédaov fev avTos aipeitat vuppion, ’Odvocei 
dé mapa ‘IKxapiov punoTeveTa IInvedomny. 

XT. Mevédaos pev obv é€& ‘EXévns “Eppcovny 
éyévynoe Kal Kata TWAS Nexoatparor, € éx SovAns 
<dé>? TIcepidos, yévos AitwAidos, 7) KaOdrrep 


1 <mpo>x«pi0evtos Faber, Heyne, Hercher: xpidévros SA, 
Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, Wagner. Compare 6 mpoxpi6els 
a few lines below. 

* §¢ inserted by Westermann, accepted by Bekker, Her- 
cher, Wagner. 


* Compare Hesiod, in Hpische und elegische Fragmente, 
ed. W. Schubart und U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, p. 
33; Hesiod, ed. H. G. Evelyn-White, p. 198; Euripides, 
Iphig. in Aulis, 57 sqq.; Thucydides, i. 9; Pausanias, iii. 
20.9; Scholiast on Homer, Jl. 1i. 339; Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, 202. According to Pausanias (l.c.) the suitors 
took the oath standing on the severed pieces of a horse. As 
to the custom of standing on the pieces of a sacrificial victim 
or passing between them at the making of solemn covenants, 
see Folk-lore in the Old Testament, i. 392 sqq. 

2 Homer definitely affirms (Od. iv. 12~14; compare JJ. iii. 
174 sq.) that Helen had only one child, her daughter Her- 
mione. But according to Hesiod, whose verses are quoted 
by the Scholiast on Sophocles, Electra, 539, Helen afterwards 
bore a son Nicostratus to Menelaus. Compare Scholiast on 
Homer, Od. iv. 11, who tells us further that according to 
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Telamon; Patroclus, son of Menoetius. Seeing the 
multitude of them, Tyndareus feared that the pre- 
ference of one might set the others quarrelling; but 
Ulysses promised that, if he would help him to win 
the hand of Penelope, he would suggest a way by 
which there would be no quarrel. And when Tyn- 
dareus promised to help him, Ulysses told him to 
exact an oath from all the suitors that they would 
defend the favoured bridegroom against any wrong 
that might be done him in respect of his marriage. 
On hearing that, Tyndareus put the suitors on their 
oath,! and while he chose Menelaus to be the 
bridegroom of Helen, he solicited Icarius to bestow 
Penelope on Ulysses. 

XI. Now Menelaus had by Helen a daughter 
Hermione and, according to some, a son Nico- 


5 


stratus ;* and by a female slave Pieris, an Aetolian, 


more recent writers Helen had a son Corythus or Helenus 
by Alexander (Paris). According to Dictys Cretensis (Bell. 
Trojan. v. 5), Helen had three sons by Alexander, namely, 
Bunomus, Corythus, and Idaeus, who were accidentally 
killed at Troy through the collapse of a vaulted roof. The 
Scholiast on Homer, Jl. iii. 175, says that the Lacedae- 
monians worshipped two sons of Helen, to wit, Nicostratus 
and Aethiolas. He further mentions, on the authority of 
Ariaethus, that Helen had by Menelaus a son Maraphius, 
from whom the Persian family of the Maraphions was 
descended. See Dindorf’s edition of the Scholia on the 
Iliad, vol. i. pp. 147 sq., vol. iii. p. 171. According to one 
account, Helen had a daughter by Theseus hefore she was 
married to Menelaus; this daughter was Iphigenia ; Helen 
entrusted her to her sister Clytaemnestra, who reared the 
child and passed her off on her husband Agamemnon as her 
own offspring. This account of the parentage of Iphigenia 
was supported by the authority of Stesichorus and other 
poets. See Pausanias, il. 22. 6 sq.; Antoninus Liberalis, 
Transform. 27. Sophocles represents Menelaus as having 
two children before he sailed for Troy (£lectra, 539 sq.). 
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"AxovatrAaos dyot Tnpnidos, MeyarévOn, éx 
Kvwaaias b€¢ vuudys kata Evunrov Bevodapmov. 
Tov d¢ é« Arjdas yevouévwy traidwv Kdotwp 
pev noKee Ta Kata mTodrEpnov, IloAvdevKns 4é 
Tuypunv, Kat dea THv avdpeiav exrHOnoav apuo- 
tepot ArdcKoupot. PBovrdpevor Sé yhpat Tas 
Aevxinrou Ouyatépas éx« Meoanvns aprdacavtes 
éynuav: Kat yiverat pev TloAvdevKous Kat Poi Bns 


1 Compare Homer, Od. iv. 10-12. 

2 Compare Homer, JI. iii. 237 ; Od. xi. 300. 

* That is, ‘‘striplings of Zeus.” 

4 The usual tradition seems to have been that Idas and 
Lynceus, the sons of Aphareus, were engaged to be married 
to the daughters of Leucippus, who were their cousins, since 
Aphareus and Leucippus were brothers (see above, iii. 10. 3). 
They invited to their wedding Castor and Pollux, who were 
cousins both to the bridegrooms and the brides, since Tyn- 
dareus, the human father of Castor and Pollux (see above, 
il. 10. 7), was a brother of Aphareus and Leueippus (see 
above, iii. 10. 3). But at the wedding Castor and Pollux 
carried off the brides, and being pursued by the bridegrooms, 
Idas and Lynceus, they turned on their pursuers. In the 
fight which ensued, Castor and Lynceus were slain, and Idas 
was killed by Zeus with a thunderbolt. See Theocritus, 
xxii. 137 sqq.; Scholiast on Homer, J2. iii. 243; Scholiast on 
Pindar, Nem. x. 60 (112); Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 546 ; 
id. Chiliades, ii. 686 sqq.; Hyginus, fab. 80; Ovid, Fastz, v. 
699 sqq.; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. 
Bode, vol. i. p. 27 (First Vatican Mythographer, 77). Accord- 
ing to Apollodorus, however, the fight between the cousins 
was occasioned by a quarrel arising over the division of some 
cattle which they had lifted from Arcadia in a joint raid. 
This seems to have becn the version of the story which 
Pindar followed; for in his description of the fatal aftray 
between the cousins (Nem. x. 60 (112) sgq.) he speaks only of 
anger about cattle as the motive that led Idas to attack 
Castor. The rape of the daughters of Leucippus by Castor 
and Pollux was a favourite subject in art. See Pausanias, 
i. 18. 1, iii. 17. 3 iii, 18. 11, iv. 31. 9. The names of the 
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or, according to Acusilaus, by Tereis, he had a son 
Megapenthes;! and by a nymph Cnossia, according 
to Eumelus, he had a son Xenodamus. 

Of the sons born to Leda Castor practised the art 
of war, and Pollux the art of boxing ;? and on account 
of their manliness they were both called Dioscuri.? 
And wishing to marry the daughters of Leucippus, 
they carried them off from Messene and wedded 
them;* and Pollux had Mnesileus by Phoebe, and 


damsels, as we learn from Apollodorus, were Phoebe and 
Hilaira. Compare Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. “Agidva; Pro- 
pertius, i*2. 15 sg.; Hyginus, Fab. 80. At Sparta they had 
a sanctuary, in which young maidens officiated as priestesses 
and were called Leucippides after the goddesses. See Pau- 
sanias, iil. 16. 1. From an obscure gloss of Hesychius (s.v. 
mwAia) we may perhaps infer that these maiden priestesses, 
like the goddesses, were two in number, and that they were 
called ‘‘the colts of the Leucippides.” Further, since the 
name of Leucippus, the legendary father of the goddesses, 
means simply ‘‘ White Horse,” it is tempting to suppose that 
the Leucippides, like their priestesses, were spoken of and 
perhaps conceived as white horses. More than that, Castor 
and Pollux, who carried off these white-horse maidens, if we 
may call them so, were not only constantly associated with 
horses, but were themselves called White Horses (AeuxétwAot) 
by Pindar, Pyth. i. 66 (126) and ‘‘ White Colts of Zeus” by 
Euripides in a fragment of his lost play the Antiope. See 
8S. Wide, Lakonische Kulte (Leipsic, 1893), pp. 331 sq.; 
A. B. Cook, Zeus, i. 442. These coincidences can hardly be 
accidental. They point to the worship of a pair of brother 
deities conceived as white horses, and married to a pair of 
sister deities conceived as white mares, who were served by 
a pair of maiden priestesses called White Colts, assisted 
apparently by a boy priest or priests ; for a Laconian inscrip- 
tion describes a certain youthful Marcus Aurelius Zeuxippus 
as ‘priest of the Leucippides and neatherd (? Bovaydp) of the 
Tyndarids,” that is, of Castor and Pollux. See P. Cauer, 
Delectus Inscriptionum Graecarum propter dialectum me- 
morabilium, p. 17, No. 36; H. Collitz und F. Bechtel, 
Sammlung der griechischen Dialekt- Inschriften, iii. 2, pp. 
‘40 sq., No. 4499. 
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Monatrews, Kadotopos b¢ cal ‘Inaetpas Aveyov. 
eddoavtes O€ éx TIS ‘A peadias Bowv Aetay pera 
TOV ‘Adapéws Taiowy "16a Kab AuyKéas, € emit pé- 
movoty "Ida Oueheiy: o 6€ Tenwv Body els pEepn 
Téooapa, 70d TPWTOU KaTapayovTos el7re Tis 
Aetas TO utov écecOa, Kal Tod Sevtépov TO 
RouTrov. Kal pOdoas KaTnvdhooe TO Epos 70 
LOLOV Tpwros © ‘Jéas, Kal TO TOU adedpobd, Kab 
per éxelvov THY Aetay els Meoorjuny nrace. 
OT PATEVTALTES 8e eT l Meoonyny oi Atocxoupot 
THY Te Nelav exelyny Kal TONY addy oO UVE- 
Aavvovot. Kal Tov ldav eNOX OV Kal TOV Auyxéa. 
Aureus 6é iowv Kdotopa éunvucer “Ida, KaKEtvOS 
aUTOV KTELVEl. Tovvdetans be ediw£er auTous, 
Kal Tov pev AvyKéa KTetvet TO Sopu TpoeLevos, 
TOV oe "Tldav di@Kovr, Brbeis vm éxeivou TeTPG 
KATA THS Kepanrips, Tiree oKxotabets. Kal Zebs 
Idav xepavvot, Lorvdevnny b€ ets ovpavov avayet. 
pny Sexouévov dé Tlovvdetxous thy abavaciav 
dvTOS vexpov Kdoropos, Zevs duporepors Tap 
nuépav Kat év Oeois etvat nat év Ovntois® edwxe. 


1 S:eAetvy Commelinus: dteAGezv A. 

* apatos RR® BV: mp@rov LT. Hercher omits the word. 

* @vnrots. “Hercher conjectured vexpots. Perhaps we 
should read tedvnxdoiww. We can hardly suppose that Apollo- 
dorus used @yynto in the sense in which John Wilson Croker 
used it and was scarified by Macaulay for so doing. 


1 Compare Homer, Od. xi. 298-304; Pindar, Nem. x. 55 
(101) sqqg., 75 (141) Sa ; ad. Pyth. xi. 61 (93) sqq.; Schol. on 
Homer, Od. xi. 302; Lucian, Dialog. deorum, xxvi.; Virgil, 
Aen. vi. 121 sq. ; Hyginus, Fab. SO; ad. Astronom. ii. 22 ; 
Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. 
p. 120 (Second Vatican Mythographer, 1382). The last of 
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Castor had Anogon by Hilaira. And having driven 
booty of cattle from Arcadia, in company with Idas 
and Lynceus, sons of Aphareus, they allowed Idas to 
divide the spoil. He cut a cow in four and said that 
one half of the booty should be his who ate his share 
first, and that the rest should be his who ate his 
share second. And before they knew where they 
were, Idas had swallowed his own share first and 
likewise his brother’s, and with him had driven oft 
the captured cattle to Messene. But the Dioscuri 
marched against Messene, and drove away that 
cattle and much else besides. And they lay in wait 
for Idas and Lynceus. But Lynceus spied Castor 
and discovered him to Idas, who killed him. Pollux 
chased them and slew Lynceus by throwing his spear, 
but in pursuing Lynceus he was wounded in the head 
with a stone thrown by him, and fell down in a swoon. 
And Zeus smote Idas with a thunderbolt, but Pollux 
he carried up to heaven. Nevertheless, as Pollux 
refused to accept immortality while his brother 
Castor was dead, Zeus permitted them both to be 
every other day among the gods and among mortals.} 


these writers explains the myth to mean that when the star 
of the one twin is setting, the star of the other is rising. It 
has been plausibly argued that in one of their aspects the 
twins were identified with the Morning and Evening Stars 
respectively, the immortal twin (Pollux) being conceived as 
the Morning Star, which is seen at dawn rising up in the sky 
till it is lost in the light of heaven, while the mortal twin 
(Castor) was identified with the Evening Star, which is seen 
at dusk sinking into its earthy bed. See J. G. Welcker, 
Griechische Gétterlehre, i. 606 sqq.; J. Rendel Harris, The 
Dioscuri in the Christian Legends (London, 1903), pp. 11 sqq. 
It would seem that this view of the Spartan twins was 
favoured by the Spartans themselves, for after their great 
naval victory of Aegospotami, at which Castor and Pollux 
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/ de > \ a , T 
petactavtwy oe ets Oeovs Tav Atocxovpar, Tuv- 
Sapews petatreurpapevos Mevédaov eis Saaptnv 
TovTw THY Bactrelav Tapédwxev. 


XII. "Hréxtpas 8€ THs “AtAavtos Kal Atos 
‘laciwy cat Adpdavos éyévovto. “laciwv. pev ovv 
épacbels Arjuntpos cal OédXov Kataroxdvat THY 
Oeov Kxepavvodtat, Adpdavos 5é él TO OavaTa 
Tov abeAdod AvTOvMEVOS, LapoOpaKny atroNTTOV 
els THY avTimEpa Hrreipov HAGE. TavTns dé EBact- 
Neve Tedxpos wotapod Sxapadvdpov Kab vipdns 
‘Idaiass af’ ot Kal of thy Yw@pav vemopevot 
Tedxpot tmpoonyopevovto. wvmodeyGels dé UO TOU 
Bactréws, kal AaBov pépos THs ys Kal THv 
éxelvou Ouyatépa Baterav, Adpdavov éxtioe TOA 
TereuTHoavTos Sé Tevxpou! thy yopav amacav 

2 Aapsdaviav éxddece. yevopévwr O€ a’T@ Taidwv 
1 revxpouS: tevxpos A. 


were said to have appeared visibly in or hovering over the 
Spartan fleet, the victors dedicated at Delphi the symbols of 
their divine champions in the shape of two golden stars, which 
shortly before the fatal battle of Leuctra fell down and dis- 
appeared, as if to announce that the star of Sparta’s fortune 
was about to set for ever. See Cicero, De divinatione, i. 34. 
75, li. 32. 68. The same interpretation of the twins would 
accord well with their white horses (see the preceding note), 
on which the starry brethren might be thought to ride through 
the blue sky. 

1 This account of the parentage of Iasion had the authority 
af Hellanicus (Scholiast on Homer, Od. v. 125). Compare 
Diodorus Siculus, v. 48. 2. 

2 Compare Conon, Narrat. 21; Strabo, vii. p. 331, frag. 50, 
ed. Meineke; Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 4. A different turn is 
given to the story by Homer, who represents the lovers 
meeting in a thrice-ploughed field (Od. v. 125-128). To the 
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And when the Dioscuri were translated to the gods, 
Tyndareus sent for Menelaus to Sparta and handed 
over the kingdom to him. 


XII. Electra, daughter of Atlas, had two sons, 
Iasion and Dardanus, by Zeus.1_ Now Iasion loved 
Demeter, and in an attempt to defile the goddess 
he was killed by a thunderbolt.2 Grieved at his 
brother’s death, Dardanus left Samothrace and came 
to the opposite mainland. That country was ruled 
by a king, Teucer, son of the river Scamander and 
of a nymph Idaea, and the inhabitants of the coun- 
try were called Teucrians after Teucer. Being wel- 
comed by the king, and having received a share 
of the land and the king’s daughter Batia, he built 
a city Dardanus, and when Teucer died he called 
the whole country Dardania.? And he had sons born 


same effect Hesiod (Theog. 969-974) says that the thrice- 
ploughed field where they mct was in a fertile district 
of Crete, and that Wealth was born as the fruit of their love. 
Compare Diodorus Siculus, v. 77.1 sq.; Hyginus, Fab. 270. 
The Scholiast on Homer, Od. v. 125, attempts to rationalize 
the myth by saying that Iasion was the only man who pre- 
served seed-corn after the deluge. 

3 As to the migration of Dardanus from Samotbrace to Asia 
and his foundation of Dardania or Dardanus, see Diodorus 
Siculus, v. 48. 2sq.; Conon, Narrat. 21; Stephanus By- 
zantius, S.v. Adpdavos; compare Homer, Jl. xx. 215 sqq. 
According to one account lhe was driven from Samothrace by 
a flood and floated to the coast of the Troad ona raft. See 
Lycophron, Cassandra, 72 sqq., with the scholia of Tzetzes; 
Scholia on Homer, fl. xx. 215. As to his inarriage with 
Batia, daughter of Teucer, and his succession to the kingdom, 
compare Diodorus Sicuius, iv. 75. 1. According to Stephanus 
Byzantius (s.v. AdpSaves), Batia, the wife of Dardanus, was 
a daughter of Tros, not of Teucer. 
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Vv \ 3 5 
IXovu xai ’Epty@oviou, “Thos pév drrais amébaver, 
"pty Go b€ dvadeEd : NEL , 
Mpcx@ovtos d€ dvadeEdpevos THY BacireElav, ypyas 
’ , N , n an 
Aotuoyny! tiv Stpoevtos, Texvol Tp@a. ovtos 
\ \ 
maparaBov tiv Baciietav Thy pev Ywpav ad’ 
¢ A , 
eauvtov Tpovay éxadece, Kal yas Kaddtpponv 
‘ f Aa 
Tiv SKapavdpou yerva Ouyatépa pev Kreorrdtpay, 
a \ 
matoas 5€ Ihov cal ’Acodpaxov cat Vavupndny. 
nw \ 8 
TOUTOV plev odY Sta KUAXOS avaptracas Zeus Sv 
n “A , n 
aeTov GOewy oivoyoor ev ovpav@e Katéatnaev: ’Ac- 
, \ \¢ nan , 
acapaxov 5€ Kai lepopynuns THs Studevtos Karus, 
n be \ © , n "I 7 Ns , @ } ’ 
Tov 0€ Kat Wemiatns THs NOU AyxXLons, @ ou 
> \ 2 , ’ / a 4 > 
EpaTtikny eTiuuiav Adpoditn ouveOovoa At- 
7 / A * 
velav éyéevynoe kal Avpov, ds amas amébaver. 
s 
Thos 5€ eis Povyiav adixopevos xal catadaBav 
\ n A an 
UTO TOD Bactrhéews avToOt TeHEtpevoy ay@va VIKA 
madnv Kat AaBav aOrXov TevT}KOVTA KOpoUs” 
/ \ A A 
Kal Kopas Tas iaas, Sovtos avT@ TOD Baciréws 
\ \ a 
KaTa ypnapov kal Body trotkinynv, Kal dpacayvTos 
1 "Aotvdxny SR&: aarpdxny A. 
* xépous S: Kovpous A. 


1 Compare Tzetzes, Schol on Lycophron, 29. As to 
Erichthonius, son of Dardanus, see Homer, Jl. xx. 219 sqq. ; 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 75. 2. According to Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus (Antiquit. Rom., i. 50. 3) the names of the two 
sons whom Dardanus had by his wife Batia were Erichthonius 
and Zacynthus. 

2 Compare Homer, Jl. xx. 230, who does not mention th 
mother of Tros. She is named Astyoche, daughter of Simoeis, 
by Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 29) in agreement with 
Apollodorus. 

3 Compare Homer, Jl. xx. 231 sg.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 
75.3. The name of the wife of 'Tros is not mentioned by 
Homer and Diodorus. She is called Callirrhoe, daughter of 
Scamander, by Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 29) and the 
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to him, Ilus and Erichthonius, of whom Ilus died 
childless,! and Erichthonius succeeded to the king- 
dom and marrying Astyoche, daughter of Simoeis, 
begat Tros.2 On succeeding to the kingdom, Tros 
called the country Troy after himself, and marrying 
Callirrhoe, daughter of Scamander, he begat a 
daughter Cleopatra, and sons, Ilus, Assaracus, and 
Ganymede.? This Ganymede, for the sake of his 
beauty, Zeus caught up on an eagle and appointed him 
cupbearer of the gods in heaven; * and Assaracus had 
by his wife Hieromneme, daughter of Simoeis, a son 
Capys; and Capys had by his wife Themiste, daughter 
of Ilus, ason Anchises, whom Aphrodite met in love’s 
dalliance, and to whom she bore Aeneas® and Lyrus, 
who died childless. But Ilus went to. Phrygia, and 
finding games held there by the king, he was vic- 
torious in wrestling. As a prize he received fifty 
youths and as many maidens, and the king, in 
obedience to an oracle, gave him also a dappled 


Scholiast on Homer, JJ. xx. 231, who refers to Hellanicus as 
his authority. See Scholia Graeca in Homeri Iliadem 
Townleyana, ed. E. Maass, vol. ii. p. 321. 

4 Compare Homer, Jl. xx. 232-235; Homeric Hymn to 
Aphrodite, 202 sqq. These early versions of the myth do 
not mention the eagle as the agent which transported Gany- 
mede to heaven. The bird figures conspicuously in later 
versions of the myth and its representation in art. Compare 
Lucian, Dialog. deorum,iv.1; Virgil, Aen. v. 252 sqq.; Ovid, 
Metamorph. x. 155 sqq.; Scriptores rerum mythicarum 
Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 56, 139, 162, 256 (First 
Vatican Mythographer, 184, Second Vatican Mythographer, 
198, Third Vatican Mythographer, 3. 5 and 15. 11). 

> Compare Homer, Jl. xx. 239 sq.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 
7o. 5. Neither writer names the wives of Assaracus and 
Capys. As to the love of Aphrodite for Anchises, and the 
birth of Aeneas, see Homer, JI. ii. 819-821, v. 311-313; 
Hesiod, Theog. 1008-1010. 
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ev OTrEp Av AUTH KALON TOT@ ToArL KTiCELY, ElTETO 
TH Bot. 1) 5€ adixopévn érl Tov Eeyomevov THs 
Ppuvyias”Arns Nohov kriverat’ EvOa Todt KTiCAS 
“IXos tavtTnvy péev “Itov éexdrece, TO S5é Ath 
onpelov EVEUMEVOS AUT@ Tt pavivas, ped Tpepay 
TO OwmeTeés madhddiov Tpo THS oxnviis Kel Levon 
eOedoaro. ny o€ TO HeyeBer TpLTNXY, Tous O€ 
moat oupPeBnxes, Kal TH pev bebeg Sopu dinp- 
pévov' éyov TH O€ éETépa NAaKAdTHY Kal ATPAKTOV. 


1 Sinpuévov Heync: Sinprnuévcy A, Tzetzes, Schol. on Lyco- 
phron, 355. . 


1 This legend of the foundation of Ilium by Ilus is repeated 
by Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 29. The site of Thebes 
is said to have been chosen in obedience to a similar oracle. 
See above, iii. 4. 1. Homer tells us (Jd. xx. 215 sqq.) that 
the foundation of Dardania on Mount Ida preceded the 
foundation of Ilium in the plain. As to the hill of Ate, com- 
pare Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. “IAtov. 

° As to the antique image of Pallas, known as the Palladium, 
sce Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Antiquit. Rom. i. 68 sq., il. 
66.5; Conon, Narrationes, 34; Pausanias, i. 28. 9, ii. 23.5; 
Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. iv. 47, p. 42, ed. Potter ; 
J. Malalas, Chronogr. v. pp. 108 sq., ed. L. Dindorf ; 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 355; Suidas, s.v. MadAddioy ; 
Etymologicum Magnum, s.v. WadaAdbiorv, p. 649. 50; Scholiast 
on Homer, Jl. vi. 311; Virgil, Aen. ii. 162 sgg.; Ovid, Fasti, 
vi. 417-436 ; 7d. Metamorph. xiii. 337-349; Silius Italicus, 
Punic, xiii, 30 sqq.; Dictys Cretensis, Bell. Trojan, v. 5; 
Servius, on Virgil, "Aen. il. 166 ; Ser nen rerum mythi- 
carum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. . pp. 14 sq., 45 (First 
Vatican Mythographer, 40 and 142), The traditions con- 
cerning the Palladium which have come down to us are all 
comparatively late, and they differ from each other on varions 
points; but the most commonly received account seems to 
have ech that the image was a small wooden one, that it 
had fallen from heaven, and that so long as it remained in 
Troy the city could not be taken. The Greek tradition was 
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cow and bade him found a city wherever the animal 
should lie down; so he followed the cow. And when 
she was come to what was called the hill of the 
Phrygian Ate, she lay down; there [lus built a 
city and called it [lium.t And having prayed to 
Zeus that a sign might be shown to him, he beheld 
by day the Palladium, fallen from heaven, lying be- 
fore his tent. It was three cubits in height, its feet 
joined together; in its right hand it held a spear 
aloft, and in the other hand a distaff and spindle.” 


that the Palladium was stolen and carried off to the Greek 
camp by Ulysses and Diomedes (see Apollodorus, Epitome, 
v. 10 and 13), and that its capture by the Greeks ensured the 
fall of Troy. The Roman tradition was that the image re- 
mained in Troy till the city was taken by the Greeks, when 
Aeneas succeeded in rescuing it and conveying it away with 
him to Italy, where it was finally deposited in the temple of 
Vesta at Rome. These two traditions are clearly inconsistent 
with each other, and the Roman tradition further conflicts 
with the belief that the city which possessed the sacred image 
could not be captured by an enemy. Hence in order to 
maintain the genuineness of the image in the temple of Vesta, 
patriotic Roman antiquaries were driven to various expedients. 

They said, for example, that an exact copy of the Palladium 
had been ‘publicly exposed at Troy, while the true one was 
carefully concealed in a sanctuary, and that the unsuspicious 
Greeks had pounced on the spurious image, while the knowing 
Aeneas smuggled away the genuine one packed up with 
the rest of his sacred luggage (Dionysius Halicarnasensis, 
Antiquit. Rom. i. 68 sq.). Or they affirmed that the thief Dio- 
medes had been constrained to restore the stolen image to its 
proper owners (First Vatican Mythographer, ll.ce.) ; or that, 

warned by Athena in a dream, he afterwards made it over to 
Aeneas in Italy (Silius Italicus, l.c.). But the Romans were 
not the only people who claimed to possess the true Palladium ; 
the Argives maintained that it was with them (Pausanias, 1i. 

23. 5), and the Athenians asserted that it was to be seen in 
their ancient court of justice which bore the very name of 
Palladium. See Pausanias, i. 28.8 sg. ; Harpocration, s.vv. 
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‘Toropia dé) a) wept tov madhadiov Tovade 
péperau: pact yevvn Geta av THY “AOnvav Tapa 
Tpireve Tpéper Gat, @ oO Ouydrnp nv Tadras- appo- 
Tépas 88 daxovoas Ta KATA TONE HOV els pidoverxiay 
Torte mpoeAbeiv. pedrovens dé TART TEL THS Tan- 

4 \ , Aé \ > iO na 2 
rabos Tov Aia hoBynGevta tiv aiyida mporetvat, 
Thy 5 evrAaBnOcioay avaBrEat, Kal oUTwWS U7rO 
THs “AOnvas tpwletoav wecetv. “AOnvav O€ TeEpi- 
AUTOV em aUvTH yevouevynv, Edavov éxeivns Gmotov 
KaTacKevdoat,® Kal wepiWeivat Tots atépvots iV 
ederoev aiyioa, Kal Teudy topvocapéevny Tapa TO 
Aut. wortepov 6€ “Hréxtpas xata* tiv Pbopav 

, , Ab ta 5 ’ HENS 
TovTw mpocpuyovens, Aia pivrar? [per TNS 


1 Heyne thought that the whole of this paragraph, relating 
to the Palladium, has been interpolated from an ancient 
author. It is omitted from the text by Hercher and 
bracketed as spurious by Wagner. 

2 rporetva: Faber: mpoOciva: RK: mpooOciva: R@: mpoob7- 
vat A, 

3 KQTAOKEVAGTAL R: KaTackevacaca A. 

4 watrad SA: wera Bekker. 

5 Ala piwa: Gale, Bekker, Wagner: d:appiya: SA, Tzetzes 
Schol. on Lycophron, 355, Heyne, Westermann, Miiller. 
BovAevoews and én) MadAadip; Suidas, s.v. ém) MadAadly ; 
Julius Pollux, viii. 118 sq. ; Scholiast on Aeschines, ii. 87, 
p. 298, ed. Schultz; Bekker’s Anecdola Gracca, i. p. 311, 
lines 3 sqqg. The most exact description of the appearance of 
the Palladium is the one given by Apollodorus in the present 
passage, which is quoted, with the author’s name, by 
Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 355). According to Dictys 
Cretensis (/.c.), the image fell from heaven at the time when 
llus was building the temple of Athena; the structure was 
nearly completed, but the roof was not yet on, so the Palla- 
dium dropped straight into its proper place in the sacred 
edifice. Clement of Alexandria (/.c.) mentions a strange 
opinion that the Palladium ‘‘ was made out of the bones of 
Pelops, just as the Olympian (image of Zeus was made) out 
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The story told about the Palladium is as follows :! 
They say that when Athena was born she was brought 
up by Triton,? who had a daughter Pallas; and that 
both girls practised the arts of war, but that once on 
a time they fell out; and when Pallas was about 
to strike a blow, Zeus in fear interposed the aegis, 
and Pallas, being startled, looked up, and so fell 
wounded by Athena. And being exceedingly grieved 
for her, Athena made a wooden image in her like- 
‘ness, and wrapped the aegis, which she had feared, 
about the breast of it, and set it up beside Zeus and 
honoured it. But afterwards Electra, at the time of 
her violation,’ took refuge at the image, and Zeus 
threw the Palladium along with Ate?+ into the [lian 


of other bones of an Indian beast,” that is, out of ivory. 
Pherecydes discussed the subject of palladia in general ; he 
described them as ‘‘shapes not made with hands,” and de- 
rived the name from maAAew, which he considered to be equi- 
valent to Pardew, ‘“to throw, cast,” because these objects 
were cast down from heaven. See T’zetzes, Schol. on Ly- 
cophron, 355; Etymologicum Magnum, s.v. MaddAdédior, 
p. 649. 50. Apollodorus as usual confines himself to the 
Greek tradition ; he completely ignores the Romans and their 
claim to possess the Palladium. 

1 The following account of the origin of the Palladium 
was regarded as an interpolation by Heyne, and his view has 
been accepted by Hercher and Wagner. But the passage 
was kuown to Tzetzes, who quotes it (Schol. on Lycophron, 
355) immediately after his description of the image, which 
he expressly borrowed from Apollodorus. 

2 Apparently the god of the river Triton, which was com- 
monly supposed to be in Libya, though some people identified 
it with a small stream in Boeotia See Herodotus, iv. 180 ; 
Pausanias, ix. 33.7; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 519; 
compare Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 109. 

3 See above, iii. 12. 1. 

4 Homer tells (J/. xix. 126-131) how Zeus in anger swore 
that Ate should never again come to Olympus, and how he 
seized her by the head and flung her from heaven. 
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xat|! ro maddadcov ets THY "Tidda yoépav, *Irov 
/ nA 
d€ TOVT@ * vaoY KaTacKEVacaYTa TiMaV. Kal Trepl 
fev TOD TAaAAAdLOU Ta’TAa A€éyEeTAL. 
5 : 

Thos 6€ yapas Kdpudixny thv >Adpdatou 
Aaopédovta éyévyncev, bs yaped Stpupo THY 
LKapavdpou, cata 6é twas Wraxiav tHv Otpéws,? 
xat évious 5é Aevaitrny,' cal texvot maidas mev 
TiOwvov Adpurov® Kyrutiov ‘Ixerdova Woddpxnp, 
duyatépas 5é “Hovovny cai Kirray cal’ Aotudyny, 
> \ / / / 
éx 6€ vuudns KarvBns Boveoriova. 

\ \ = > \ e / > > 
TiOwvov pev obv Hos apracaca 8. épwta eis 
AlOtorriay Kopifer, eaKxet cvvenOodoa yevva Taidas 
> f \ t \ oi Eke nm 
Hpabiova cai Méuvova, peta b€ TO aipeOjvat 


1 wer “Arns xal. Heyne was probably right in regarding 
these words as an interpolation introduced by a scribe who 
remembered that Ate was flung from heaven by Zeus 
(Homer, J/. xix. 131 sq.). For “Arns, which is a conjecture 
of Gale’s, the MSS. (SA) read ad’rijs, which is retained by 
Miiller, Bekker, and Wagner. The words per’ aitijs xa) are 
not bracketed by Wagner. 

2 rottw S: tovrov A, Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 355: 
rovro Heyne. 8 °Orpéws Hercher: arpéws A, 

+ Acuxitanvy Heyne (conjecture), Bekker, Hercher, Wag- 
ner: Aevaimmov A, Heyne (in text), Westermann, Miiller. 
The reading Aevsiamny is supported by Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, 18, who says that the mother of Priam (Po- 
darces) was Leucippe. 

5 Adumov R, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner (compare Homer, 
Zl. iti. 147, xix. 238): Adumreva A, Westermann, Miller. 





1 Compare Homer, Jl. xx. 236. Homer does not mention 
the mother of Laomedon. According to one Scholiast on the 
passage she was Eurydice, daughter of Adrastus, as Apollo- 
dorus has it; according to another she was Batia, daughter 
of Teucer. But if the family tree recorded by Apollodorus 
is correct, Batia could hardly have been the wife of Ilus, 
since she was his great-grandmother. 
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country ; and Ilus built a temple for it, and honoured 
it. Such is the legend of the Palladium. 

And Ilus married Eurydice, daughter of Adrastus, 
and begat Laomedon,! who married Strymo, daughter 
of Scamander; but according to some his wife was 
Placia, daughter of Otreus, and according to others 
she was Leucippe; and he begat five sons, Tithonus, 
Lampus, Clytius, Hicetaon, Podarces,*? and _ three 
daughters, Hesione, Cilla, and Astyoche; and by a 
nymph Calybe he had a son Bucolion.? 

Now the Dawn snatched away Tithonus for love 
and brought him to Ethiopia, and there consorting 
with him she bore two sons, Emathion and Memnon.* 


2 Compare Homer, Jl. xx. 237 sq., with whom Apollodorus 
agrees as to Laomedon’s five sons. Homer does not mention 
Laomedon’s wife nor his daughters. According to a Scholiast 
on Homer, Jl. iit. 250, his wife’s name was Zeuxippe or 
Strymo ; for the former name he cites the authority of the 
poet Alcman, for the latter the authority of the historian 
Hellanicus. Apollodorus may have followed Hellanicus, 
though he was acquainted with other traditions. According 
to Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 18), Priam and Tithonus 
were sons of Laomedon by different mothers ; the mother of 
Priam was Leucippe, the mother of Tithonus was Strymo or 
Rhoeo, daughter of Scamander. The Scholiast on Honier, 
Il. xi. 1, speaks of Tithonus as a son of Laomedon by Strymo, 
daughter of Scamander. 

3 Compare Homer, Jl. vi. 23 sqq., who says that Bucolion 
was the eldest son of Laomedon, but illegitimate and one of 
twins. 

4 As to the love of Dawn (Kos) for Tithonus, see the 
Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite, 218 sqq.; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lyco- 
phron, 18; Scholiast on Homer, Jl. xi. 1; Propertius, ii. 18. 
7-18, ed. Butler. Homer speaks of Dawn (Aurora) rising from 
the bed of Tithonus (J1. xi. 1 sg.; Od. v. 1 sq.). According to 
the author of the Homeric hymn, Dawn obtained from 
Zeus for her lover the boon of immortality ; according to the 
Scholiast on Homer, it was Tithonus himself who asked and 
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T\tov tao “Hpakdéous, ws pxpov mpdocbev a)piv 
NEAEKTAL, €Bacireuce Toddpans 0 «rndels II pt- 
aos" Kal yauel _Tp@rny ‘A pio Bnv THY Méporros, 
é& as avT@ mais Aicakos yiverat, os Er] [LEV 
’Aatepomny} THv KeBpihvos Ouyatépa, iv mevOav 
aTobavotcav amwpvewOn. Tlpiapos 6é’ApioBny 
Cxdous “Tptak@ devtépav éynuev “ExaBnv thy 
Avpavtos, 7} ds Tiwés Pact Kiocéws, 7) ws ETEpot 
A€éyovat Layyapiou wotapov Kal Met@rys. yev- 
vatas 6€ a’Tn? mMpe@tos pév"Extwp: Sevtépov Oé 


1 Aarepdany Commelinus: orepdmny SA. 
2 ai7m A, Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, Hercher : 
a5, ‘Wagner, 


obtained the boon from the loving goddess. But the boon 
turned to be a bane; for neither he nor she had remembered 
to ask for freedom from the infirmities of age. So when he 
was old and white-headed and could not stir hand or foot, he 
prayed for death as a release from his sufferings ; but die he 
could not, for he was immortal. Hence the goddess in pity 
either shut him up in his chamber and closed the shining 
doors on him, leaving him to lisp and babble there eternally, 
or she turned him into a grasshopper, the most musical of 
insects, that she might have the joy of hearing her lover’s 
voice sounding for ever in her ears. The former and sadder 
fate is vouched for by the hymn writer, the latter by the 
Scholiast. Tzetzes perhaps lets us into the secret of the 
transformation when he tells us (/.c.) that ‘“‘the grasshoppers, 
like the snakes, when they are old, slough their old age” (7d 
yiipas, literally ‘‘old age,” but applied by the Greeks to the 
cast skins of serpents). It is a widespread notion among 
savages, which the ancestors of the Greeks apparently shared, 
that creatures which cast their skins, thereby renew their 
youth and live for ever. See Folk-lore in the Old Testament, 
1. 66 sqq. The ancient Latins seem also to have eherished 
the same illusion, for they applied the same name (senecia or 
senectus) to old age and to the cast skins of serpents. 
1 See above, ii. 6. 4. 
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But after that Ilium was captured by Hercules, as 
we have related a little before,! Podarces, who was 
called Priam, came to the throne, and he married 
first Arisbe, daughter of Merops, by whom he had a 
son Aesacus, who married Asterope, daughter of 
Cebren, and when she died he mourned for her and 
was turned into a bird.2 But Priam handed over 
Arisbe to Hyrtacus and married a second wife Hecuba, 
daughter of Dymas, or, as some say, of Cisseus, or, as 
others say, of the river Sangarius and Metope.? The 
first son born to her was Hector; and when a second 


2 Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 224, who seems 
to follow Apollodorus. The bird into which the mourner 
was transformed appears to have been a species of diver. 
See Ovid, Metamorph. xi. 749-795 ; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. 
iv. 254, v. 128. 

3 According to Homer (J/. xvi. 718 sq.) Hecuba was a 
daughter of Dymas, ‘‘ who dwelt in Phrygia by the streams 
of Sangarius.” But Euripides (Hecuba, 3) represents her as 
a daughter of Cisseus, and herein he is followed by Virgil, 
(Aen. vii. 320, x. 705). The mythographers Hyginus and 
Tzetzes leave it an open question whether Hecuba was a 
daughter of Cisseus or of Dymas. See Hyginus, Fab. 91, 
Ill, 249; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, Introd. p. 266, 
ed. Miiller. Compare the Scholiast on Euripides, Hecuba, 3: 
‘*Pherecydes writes thus: And Priam, son of Laomedon, 
marries Hecuba, daughter of Dymas, son of Kioneus, son of 
Proteus, or of the river Sangarius, by a Naiad nymph Eva- 
gora. But some have recorded that Hecuba’s mother was 
Glaucippe, daughter of Xanthus. But Nicander, in agree- 
ment with Euripides, says that Hecuba was a daughter of 
Cisseus.” The Scholiast on Homer, Jl. xvi. 718, says that 
according to Pherecydes the father of Hecuba was Dymas 
and her mother was a nymph Eunoe, but that according to 
Athenion her father was Cisseus and her mother Teleclia. 
Thus it would appear that after all we cannot answer with 
any confidence the question with which the emperor Tiberius 
loved to pose the grammarians of his time, ‘‘Who was 
Hecnba’s mother?” See Suetonius, Tiberius, 70. 
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yevvaia Pat pérOVTOS Bpédpous edofev ‘ExaBn nal? 
Umvous | dadov TeKelv Oudrupov, ToOToOv dé macav 
emrivewerbar Thy ONLY Kat Kate. pabav dé 
I ptapos map ‘ExaBns TOV Sve por, Aicaxop TOY 
VLOV petemepapato" nv yap overpoxpiTns Tapa 
Tod NTpoTaTopos Méporos bday Geis. OUTOS 
ELT@V THS Tatpidos yevér Gat TOY Tatoa am@nevay, 
éxOetvar To Bpéos éxéreve. TI piapos o€, ws éyev- 
vyOyn TO Bpedos, Sidwaw éxOetvar oikétn Kopi- 
cave * eis “1dny- o 9 O€ olKeTns “AyéXaos avopnatero. 
TO bé enmeley UT TOUTOU Bpédos TévO mypépas 
UO dpKTOU * érpagy. 0 O€ ow lomevov EUP@V AVal- 
petrat, Kal Kopioas €ml TOV Xopiav ws idtov maida 
erpepev, 6 ovopacas Idpw. ‘VEVOMEVOS. 6é veavic Kos 
Kal TOAA@Y Siahépwyv KddArEt TE Kal pwOun avis 
"AréEavipos mpocwvoudadn, AnoTas apuvopevos ® 
Kal Tots Trotmvioss adreEjaas [, dep éott BonOn- 
aas}.® Kat pet ov modu Tos yovéas avEdpe. 
Mera tovtov éyévynoev ‘ExaBn Ovyatépas peév 


1 xa brvovs SR: ral? Urap A. 

2 werenéupato S: Katemeupato A. 

3 xouisavtte SA, Wagner: kouloovrs Heyne, Westermann, 
Miller, Bekker: kxoucovyrs Hercher. 

4 &pxTrou SR: &prov A. 

2 Guvvdwevos SA, Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, 
Wagner: duuvauevos Hercher. 

6 Sarep éot) BonOjnoas omitted as a gloss by Hercher and 
Wagner. 


' For Hecuba’s dream and the exposure of the infant 
Paris, see Pindar, pp. 544, 546, ed. Sandys ; Scholiast on 
Homer, Zl. iii. 325; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, S6 ; 
Cicero, De divinatione, i. 21. 42; Hyginus, Fab. 91; Scrip- 
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babe was about to be born Hecuba dreamed she 
had brought forth a firebrand, and that the fire 
spread over the whole city and burned it.!.) When 
Priam learned of the dream from Hecuba, he sent for 
his son Aesacus, for he was an interpreter of dreams, 
having been taught by his mother’s father Merops. 
He declared that the child was begotten to be the 
ruin of his country and advised that the babe should 
be exposed. When the babe was born Priam gave 
it to a servant to take and expose on Ida; now the 
servant was named Agelaus. Exposed by him, the 
infant was nursed for five days by a bear; and, when 
he found it safe, he took it up, carried it away, brought 
it up as his own son on his farm, and named him 
Paris. When he grew to be a young man, Paris 
excelled many in beauty and strength, and was 
afterwards surnamed Alexander, because he repelled 
robbers and defended the flocks.2~ And not long 
afterwards he discovered his parents. 

- After him Hecuba gave birth to daughters, Creusa, 


tores rerum mythicarum Latin, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 
139 (Second Vatican Mythographer, 197). The dream is 
alluded to, though not expressly mentioned, by Euripides 
(Troades, 919 sgq.) and Virgil (Aen. vii. 319 sqq.). The warn- 
ing given by the diviner Aesacus is recorded also by Tzetzes 
(Schol. on Lycophron, 224), according to whom the sage 
advised to put both mother and child to death. Euripides 
(Andromache, 293 sqq.) represents Cassandra shrieking in a 
prophetic frenzy to kill the ill-omened babe. The suckling 
of the infant Paris for five days by a she-bear seems to be 
mentioned only by Apollodorus. 

* Apollodorus apparently derives the name Alexander from 
drcéw ‘‘to defend” and dvipés, the genitive of ‘‘man.” As the 
verb was somewhat archaic, he explains it by the more famil- 
lar Bon@e@, if indeed the explanation be not a marginal gloss, 
See the Critical Note. 
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areiBevy. avis 6é€ matéas eyevynae AnipoBov 
“EXevov Uapepova Tlodtrny “Avtigpov “Imrtrévoov 
llodvdwpov Tpwirov: todtov é€&’ AmrédXXwVOS AEéye- 
TAL yeyevynKéval. 

"Ex 6€ adX@v yuvarcav Iptauw twaides yivov- 
tat Merxaumos Vopyv0iwv Piraipov ‘Inmoboos 
DAradxos, “Ayd@wv Xepordapas Evayopas ‘Iao- 
Sdpas Miotwp,”Atas Adpueros Aveawy Aptow 
Bias, X popios ‘Aa royoves Teréotas Kvavdpos 
KeBprovys, Mvnrxz0s ! “ApXEeuaxos Aaodoxos ’Exé- 
ppov ‘ldopevevs, ‘Trrepiov “Ackavios Anpoxowy 
“Apntos Antotrirns, KXovios ’Exéupov ‘Trreipoxos 
Aiyewvevs Avacidoos Ilodupédwv, Ouyatépes Oé 
Médovca Mydecixaarn Avaotpayn ’Apiotodnpn. 


1 MvAws R: phdawos A. Wagner compares Stephanus 
Byzantius, MvAto: (Mvdrow ed. Westermann), @vos @puyias. 
‘Exataios Act. 


1 Laodice is mentioned by Homer as the fairest of Priam’s 
daughters and the wife of Helicaon (Iliad, ili. 122 sqq., 
vi. 252). 

*“ Compare Aeschylus, Agamemnon, 1202-1212; Hyginus, 
Fab. 93; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. ii. 247; Scriptores rerum 
mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 55, 139 
(First Vatican Mythographer, 180; Second Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 196). According to Servius (J.c.), Apollo deprived 
Cassandra of the power of persuading men of the truth of 
her prophecies by spitting into her mouth. We have seen 
that by a similar procedure Glaucus was robbed of the faculty 
of divination. See above, iii. 3. 2, An entirely different 
account of the way in which Cassandra and her twin brother 
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Laodice,! Polyxena, and Cassandra. Wishing to gain 
Cassandra’s favours, Apollo promised to teach her 
the art of prophecy; she learned the art but refused 
her favours; hence Apollo deprived her prophecy of 
power to persuade? Afterwards Hecuba bore sons,? 
Deiphobus, Helenus, Pammon, Polites, Antiphus, 
Hipponous, Polydorus, and Troilus: this last she is 
said to have had by Apollo. 

By other women Priam had sons, to wit, Melanip- 
pus, Gorgythion, Philaemon, Hippothous, Glaucus, 
Agathon, Chersidamas, Evagoras, Hippodamas, Mestor, 
Atas, Doryclus, Lycaon, Dryops, Bias, Chromius, 
Astygonus, Telestas, Evander, Cebriones, Mylius, 
Archemachus, Laodocus, Echephron, Idomeneus, 
Hyperion, Ascanius, Democoon, Aretus, Deiopites, 
Clonius, Echemmon, Hypirochus, Aegeoneus, Lysi- 
thous, Polymedon; and daughters, to wit, Medusa, 
Medesicaste, Lysimache, and Aristodeme. 


Helenus acquired the gift of prophecy is given by a Scholiast 
on Homer, J/. vii. 44. He says that when the festival in 
honour of the birth of the twins was being held in the 
sanctuary of the Thymbraean Apollo, the two children 
played with each other there and fell asleep in the temple. 
Meantime the parents and their friends, flushed with wine, 
had gone home, forgetting all about the twins whose birth 
had given occasion to the festivity. Next morning, when 
they were sober, they returned to the temple and found the 
sacred serpents purging with their tongues the organs of 
sense of the children. Trightened by the cry which the 
women raised at the strange sight, the serpents disappeared 
among the laurel boughs which lay beside the infants on the 
floor ; but from that hour Cassandra and Helenus possessed 
the gift of prophecy. For this story the Scholiast refers to 
the authority of Anticlides. In like manner Melampus is 
said to have acquired the art of soothsaying through the 
action of serpents which licked his ears. See, above, i. 9. 11. 
3 Compare Homer, Jl. xxiv. 248 sqqg. ; Hyginus, Fab. 90. 
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‘O &@ ’Acwmos motapds “Oxeavot cai TnOvos, 
as 66’ Axovaidaos réyet, IInpods cai Tocedavos, 
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1 udvyny SR: porn A. 

* Gepamevoety SR (compend.), Hercher, Wagner: 6epa- 
mevoat A, Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker. 

5 rourp Meramn ynuauéervn R (compend.), Wagner: ovzos 
Metaérny ynuduevos A, Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker : 
ovTos Meramny ynuas Hercher. 

4 nev omitted by Hercher, perhaps rightly. 


1 See Homer, J1. vi. 395 sqgg., where it is said that Ketion 
was king of Thebe in Cilicia. 
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Now Hector married Andromache, daughter of 
Eetion,! and Alexander married Oenone, daughter 
of the river Cebren.2, She had learned from Rhea 
the art of prophecy, and warned Alexander not to 
sail to fetch Helen; but failing to persuade him, 
she told him to come to her if he were wounded, 
for she alone could heal him. When he _ had 
carried off Helen from Sparta and Troy was be- 
sieged, he was shot by Philoctetes with the bow 
of Hercules, and went back to Oenone on Ida. But 
she, nursing her grievance, refused to heal him. So 
Alexander was carried to Troy and died. But Oenone 
repented her, and brought the healing drugs; and 
finding him dead she hanged herself. 


The Asopus river was a son of Ocean and Tethys, 
or, as Acusilaus says, of Pero and Poseidon, or, 
according to some, of Zeus and Eurynome. Him 
Metope, herself a daughter of the river Ladon, 
married and bore two sons, Ismenus and Pelagon, 
and twenty daughters, of whom one, Aegina, was 
carried off by Zeus.2 In search of her Asopus came 


* For the loves of Paris and Oenone, and their tragic end, 
compare Conon, Narrat. 23; Parthenius, Narrat. 4; Ovid, 
Heroides, v. 

3 As to the river-god Asopus and his family, see Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 72. 1-5; Pausanias, ii. 5. 1 sq., v. 22. 6. Accord- 
ing to Diodorus, Asopus was a son of Ocean and Tethys; he 
married Metope, daughter of the Ladon, by whom he had 
two sons and twelve daughters. Asopus, the father of Aegina, 
is identified by Diodorus and Pausanias with the Phliasian 
or Sicyonian river of that name; but the patriotic Boeotian 
poet Pindar seems to claim the honour for the Boeotian Asopus 
(Isthm. viii. 16 (35) sqq.), and he is naturally supported by 
his Scholiast (on v. 17 (37) of that poem) as well as by Statius 
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1 xoulcas Hercher, Wagner: eloxoufoas A, Heyne, Wester- 
mann, Miiller, Bekker. 


(Theb. vii. 315 sqq.) and his Scholiast, Lactantius Placidus 
(on Theb. vii. 424). The Phliasians even went so far as to 
assert that their Asopus was the father of Thebe, who gave her 
name to the Boeotian Thebes; but this view the Thebans 
could not accept (Pansanias, 11. 5, 2). 

1 Compare above, i. 9. 3; Pausanias, ii. 5. 1. 

* Compare Callimachus, Hymn to Delos, 78 ; Scholiast on 
Apellouine Rhodius, Argon. i. 117. 

3 According to Lactantius Placidus (on Statius, Theb. vii. 
315), live coals were to be found in the Asopus, and Statius, 
in his windy style (Theb. vii. 325 sqq.), talks of the ‘‘brave 
river blowing ashes of thunderbolts and Aetnaean vapours 
from its panting banks to the sky,” which may be a poetical 
description of river-mists. But both the poet and his dutiful 
commentator here refer to the Boeotian Asopus, whereas 
Apollodorus probably refers to the Phliasian river of that 

name, 

. Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 72. 5; Pausanias, 11. 29. 2 
Hyginus, Fab. 52. As to Oenone, the ancient name of ae 
compare Pindar, Nem. iv. 46 (75), v. 16 (20), Ym 7 (12 ), 
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to Corinth, and learned from Sisyphus that the 
ravisher was Zeus.!_ Asopus pursued him, but Zeus, 
by hurling thunderbolts, sent him away back to his 
own streams; hence coals are fetched to this day 
from the streams of that river. And having con- 
veyed Aegina to the island then named Oenone, but 
now called Aegina after her, Zeus cohabited with her 
and begot a son Aeacus on her.t As Aeacus was 
alone in the island, Zeus made the ants into men for 
him. And Aeacus married Endeis, daughter of 
Sciron, by whom he had two sons, Peleus and Tela- 
mon. But Pherecydes says that Telamon was a 
friend, not a brother of Peleus, he being a son of 
Actaeus and Glauce, daughter of Cychreus.’ After- 


Isthm. v. 34 (44); Herodotus, viii. 46; Strabo, viii. 6. 16, 
p. 375; Hyginus, Fab. 52. Another old name for Aegina 
was Oenopia. See Pindar, Nem. viii. 21 (45); Ovid, Meta- 
morph, vii. 472 sqq. 

5 As to the transformation of the ants into men see Hesiod, 
quoted by the Scholiast on Pindar, Nem. iii. 13 (21), and by 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 176; Scholiast on Homer, 
It. i. 180; Strabo, viii. 6. 16, p. 375; Hyginus, Fab. 52; 
Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 614 sqq.; Scriptores rerum mythi- 
carum Latint, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 23, 142 (First 
Vatican Mythographer, 67; Second Vatican Mythographer, 
204). The fable is clearly based on the false etymology which 
derived the name Myrmidons from pupunes, “ants.” Strabo 
(J.c.) attempted to rationalize the myth. 

6 Compare Plutarch, Theseus, 10; Pausanias, 1. 29. 9; 
Scholiast on Euripides, Andromache, 687. According to 
another account, Endeis, the mother of Telamon and Peleus, 
was a daughter of Chiron. See Scholiast on Pindar, Nem. vy. 
7 (12); Scholiast on Homer, Jl. xvi. 14; Hyginus, Fab. 14. 

7 This account of the parentage of Telamon, for which we 
have the authority of the old writer Pherecydes (about 480 
B.C.), is probably earlier than the one which represents him 
as a son of Aeacus. According to it, Telamon was a native, 
not of Aegina, but of Salamis, his mother Glauce heing a 
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1 géxny S, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: gvxny ROR, 
Heyne, Westermann, Miiller: pdany A. 
2 ravrwy ES: awavtwy A. 


3 xpnouol S: xpnopol be A. 


daughter of Cychreus, king of Salamis (as to whom see below, 
iii, 12. 7). It is certain that the later life of Telamon was 
associated with Salamis, where, according to one account 
(Diodorus Siculus, iv. 72. 7), he married Glance, daughter of 
Cychreus, king of Salamis, the very woman whom the other 
and perhaps later version of the legend represented as his 
mother. See Sir R. C. Jebb, Sophocles, Ajax (Cambridge, 
1896), Introduction, § 4, pp. xvii sq. 

1 Compare Hesiod, Theog. 1003 sqq.; Pindar, Nem. v. 12 
(21) sg.; Scholiast on Euripides, Andromache, 687, who 
mentions the transformation of the sea-nymph into a seal. 
The children of Phocus settled in Phocis and gave their name 
to the country. See Pausanias, ii. 29. 2, x. 1.1, x. 30. 4. 
Thus we have an instance of a Greek people, the Phocians, 
who traced their name and their lineage to an animal 
ancestress. But it would be rash to infer that the seal was 
the totem of the Phocians. There is no evidence that they 
regarded the seal with any superstitious respect, though the 
people of Phocaea, in Asia Minor, who were Phocians by 
descent (Pausanias, vii. 3. 10), put the figure of a seal on 
their earliest coins. But this was probably no more than a 
punning badge, like the rose of Rhodes and the wild celery 
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wards Aeacus cohabited with Psamathe, daughter of 
Nereus, who turned herself into a seal to avoid his 
embraces, and he begot a son Phocus.! 

Now Aeacus was the most pious of men. Therefore, 
when Greece suffered from infertility on account of 
Pelops, because in a war with Stymphalus, king of 
the Arcadians, being unable to conquer Arcadia, he 
slew the king under a pretence of friendship, and 
scattered his mangled limbs, oracles of the gods 
declared that Greece would be rid of its present 
calamities if Aeacus would offer prayers on its be- 
half. So Aeacus did offer prayers, and Greece was 
delivered from the dearth.2 Even after his death 


(selinon) of Selinus. Sce George Macdonald, Coin Types 
(Glasgow, 1905), pp. 17, 41, 50. 

* Compare Isocrates, Evagoras, 14 sq.; Diodorus Siculus, 
iv. 61. 1 sq. ; Pausanias, ii. 29. 7 sq. ; Clement of Alexandria, 
Strom. vi. 3. 28, p. 753; Scholiast on Pindar, Nem. v. 9 (17). 
Tradition ran that a prolonged drought had withered up the 
fruits of the earth all over Greece, and that Aeacus, as the 
son of the sky-god Zeus, was deemed the person most 
naturally fitted to obtain from his heavenly father the rain 
so urgently needed by the parched earth and the dying corn. 
So the Greeks sent envoys to him to request that he would 
intercede with Zeus to save the crops and the people. ‘‘Com- 
plying with their petition, Aeacus ascended the Hellenic 
mountain and stretching out pure hands to heaven he called 
on the common god, and prayed him to take pity on afflicted 
Greece. And even while he prayed a loud clap of thunder 
pealed, and all the surrounding sky was overcast, and furious 
and continuous showers of rain burst out and flooded the 
whole land. Thus was exuberant fertility procured for the 
fruits of the earth by the prayers of Aeacus” (Clement of 
Alexandria, I.c.). In gratitude for this timely answer to his 
prayers Acacus is said to have built a sanctuary of Zeus on 
Mount Panhellenius in Aegina (Pausanias, ii. 30. 4). No 
place could well be more appropriate for a temple of the rain- 
god; for the sharp peak of Mount Panhellenius, the highest 
mountain of Aeyina, is a conspicuous landmark viewed from 
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1 gdeApovs <gpacw> Eberhard. 





all the neighbouring coasts of the gulf, and in antiquity a 
cloud settling on the mountain was regarded as a sign of rain 
(Theophrastus, De signis tempestat. i. 24). According to 
Apollodorus, the cause of the dearth had been a crime of 
Pelops, who had treacherously murdered Stymphalus, king 
of Arcadia, and scattered the fragments of his mangled body 
abroad. This crime seems not to be mentioned by any other 
ancient writer; but Diodorus Siculus in like manner traces 
the calamity to a treachcrous murder. He says (iv. 61. 1) 
that to punish the Athenians for the assassination of his son 
Androgeus, the Cretan king Minos prayed to Zeus that 
Athens might be afflicted with drought and famine, and that 
these evils soon spread over Attica and Greece, Similarly 
Alcmaeon’s matricide was believed to have entailed a failure 
of the crops. See above, iil. 7. 5 with the note. 

1 In some late Greek verses, inscribed on the tomb ofa 
religious sceptic at Rome, Acacus is spoken of as the warder 
or key-holder («Ae:Sotx0s) of the infernal regions; but in the 
same breath the poet assures us that these regions, with all 
their inmates, were mere fables, and that of the dead there 
remained no more than the bones and ashes. See Corpus 
Inscriptionum Graecarum, vol. iii. p. 933, No. 6298; G. 
Kaibel, Epigrammata Graeca ex lapidibus coniecta (Berlin, 
1878), pp. 262 sg., No. 646. Elsewhere Pluto himself was 
represented in art holding in his hand the key of Hades. 
See Pausanias, v. 20. 3. According to Isocrates (Hvagvras, 
15), Acacus enjoyed the greatest honours after death, sitting 
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Aeacus is honoured in the abode of Pluto, and keeps 
the keys of Hades.! 

As Phocus excelled in athletic sports, his brothers 
Peleus and Telamon plotted against him, and the lot 
falling on Telamon, he killed his brother in a match 
by throwing a quoit at his head, and with the help 
of Peleus carried the body and hid it in a wood. But 
the murder being detected, the two were driven 
fugitives from Aegina by Aeacus.2~ And Telamon 


as assessor with Pluto and Proserpine. Plato represents him - 
as judging the dead along with Minos, Rhadamanthys, and 
Triptolemus (Apology, 32, p. 41), it being his special duty 
to try the souls of those who came from Kurope, while his 
colleague Rhadamanthys dealt with those that came from 
Asia (Gorgias, 79, p. 5244); apparently no provision was 
made for African ghosts. Lucian depicts Aeacus playing a 
less dignified part in the lower world as a sort of ticket- 
collector or customhouse officer (reAdvys), whose business it 
was to examine the ghostly passengers on landing from the 
ferry-boat, count them, and see that they had paid the fare. 
See Lucian, Cataplus, 4, Charon, 2. Elsewhere he speaks 
of Aeacus as keeping the gate of Hades (Dialog. Mort. xx. 1). 

2 As to the murder of Phocus and the exile of Peleus and 
Telamon, see Diodorus Siculus, iv. 72. 6 sg. (who represents 
the death as accidental) ; Pausanias, ii. 29. 9 sq. ; Scholia on 
Pindar, Nem. v. 14 (25) ; Scholia on Euripides, Andromache, 
687 (quoting verses from the Alcmaeonis); Scholiast on 
Homer, Jl. xvi. 14; Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 38 ; 
Plutarch, Parallela, 25; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 
175 (vol. i. pp. 444, 447, ed. Miiller); Hyginus, Fab. 14; 
Ovid, Metamorph. xi. 266 sqq.; Lactantius Placidus on 
Statins, Zheb. ii. 113, vii. 344, xi. 281. Tradition differed 
on several points as to the murder. According to Apollo- 
dorus and Plutarch the murderer was Telamon ; but according 
to what seems to have been the more generally accepted view 
he was Peleus. (So Diodorus, Pausanias, the Scholiast on 
Homer, oue of the Scholiasts on Euripides, J.c., Ovid, and in 
one passage Lactantius Placidus). If Pherecydes was right 
in denying any relationship between Telamon and Peleus, 
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1 Hogedavos cai inserted by Aegius. 

2 airs Heyne (conjecture): 4s aitds Heyne (in text), 
Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner, appa- 
rently following the MSS. Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, 175 (vol. i. p. 444, ed. Miiller), Kuxpebs yap 6 
Mooedavos cal Sadrapivos ris “Aaqwrod xrelvas bow Thy vijooy 
Avuavduevoy éeBacirevoey ats, Amats 5€ TeAeuT@Y THY Bact- 
Aelay TeAauayvi xatérenpe puydvrt mpds abréy. In writing 


thus, Tzetzes probably had the present passage of Apollo- ° 


dorus before him. Accordingly in Apollodorus we should 
perhaps read éBacidevoe for éBactacve. 


and in representing Telamon as a Salaminian rather than an 
Aeginetan (see above), it becomes probable that in the original 
tradition Peleus, not Telamon, was deseribed as the murderer 
of Phocus. Another version of the story was that both 
brothers had a hand in the murder, Telamon having banged 
him on the head with-a quoit, while Peleus finished him off 
with the stroke of an axe in the middle of his back. This 
was the account given by the anonymous author of the old 
epic Alemaeonis; and the same division of labour between 
the brothers was recognized by the Scholiast on Pindar and 
Tzetzes, though according to them the quoit was handled by 
Peleus and the cold steel by Telamon. Other writers (An- 
toninus Liberalis and Hyginus) lay the murder at the door 
of both brothers without parcelling the guilt out exactly 
between them. There seems to be a general agreement that 
the crime was committed, or the accident happened, in the 
course of a match at quoits; but Dorotheus (quoted by Plu- 
tarch, l.c.) alleged that the murder was perpetrated by 
Telamon at a boar hunt, and this view seems to have been 
accepted by Lactantius Placidus in one place (on Statius, 
Theb. ii. 113), though in other places (on vii. 344 and x1. 281) 
he speaks as if the brothers were equally guilty. But perhaps 
this version of the story originated in a confusion of the 
murder of Phocus with the subsequent homicide of Eurytion, 
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betook himself to Salamis, to the court of Cychreus, 
son of Poseidon and Salamis, daughter of Asopus. 
This Cychreus became king of Salamis through killing 
a snake which ravaged the island, and dying childless 
he bequeathed the kingdom to Telamon.1 And 


which is said to have taken piace at a boar-hunt, whether 
the hunting of the Calydonian boar or another. See below, 
iii. 13.2 with the note. According to Pausanias the exiled Te- 
lamon afterwards returned and stood his trial, pleading his 
cause from the deck of a ship, because his father would not 
suffer him to set foot in the island. But being judged guilty 

*by his stern sire he sailed away, to return to his native 
land no more. It may have been this verdict, delivered 
against his own son, which raised the reputation of Aeacus 
for rigid justice to the highest pitch, and won for him a 
place on the bench beside Minos and Rhadamanthys in the 
world of shades. 

1 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 72.4; Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, 110, 175, 451. In the second of these passages 
(on v. 175, vol. i. p. 444, ed. Miiller) Tzetzes agrees closely 
with Apollodorus and probably follows him. A somewhat 
different version of the legend was told by Hesiod. According 
to him the snake was reared by Cychreus, but expelled from 
Salamis by Eurylochus because of the ravages it committed 
in the island; and after its expulsion it was received at 
Eleusis by Demeter, who made it one of her attendants. 
See Strabo, ix. 1. 9, p. 394. Others said that the snake was 
not a real snake, but a bad man nicknamed Snake on account 
of his cruelty, who was banished by Eurylochus and took 
refuge at Eleusis, where he was appointed to a minor office 
in the sanctuary of Demeter. See Stephanus Byzantius, 
S.v. Kuxpetos maryos; Kustathius, Commentary on Diony- 
sius Pertegetes, 507 (Geographi Graecit Minores, ed. C. 
Miiller, vol. ii. p. 314). Cychreus was regarded as one of the 
guardian heroes of Salamis, where he was buried with his 
face to the west. Sacrifices were regularly offered at his 
grave, and when Solon desired to establish the claim of 
Athens to the possession of the island, he sailed across by 
night and sacrificed to the dead man at his grave. See Plu- 
tarch, Solon, 9. Cychreus was worshipped also at Athens 
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pove. o bé yapet TepiBovav’ THY "AArKabov? 70 ov 
ILéAomos: Kal Towa apevou euxas ‘Hpakheéous & ira 
avT@ Tats appnv yévnT at, paver Tos 6€ meTa TAS 
evyas aieTov, TOV yevenOevra ex dec ev Alavta. 
Kab oTpaTeva dpevos emt Tipotay avy ‘Hpaxret 
AapBaver yépas ‘Hovovny thv Maopésovtos Ouya- 
tépa, €& RS aUvT@ yiverau Tevnpos. 

at TInrevs 6€ els Pav puyov pos Evpu- 
timva * Tov "AKTOpos vr AUTO kadai perat, Kal 
Aap Saver map avrod THY Ouyarépa ‘Avruyouny Kal 
THS Xwpas THY TPLTNY potpav. Kal yiveTat PuvyaTnp 


1 TepiBoray A: "Hepf8oia, Scholiast on Homer, J?. xvi. 14: 
’EptBowa Pindar, Isthm. vi. 45 (65), Diodorus Siculus, iv. 72. 7. 

2 *AAnabov Aegius: drxavdpou A. 

3 Ebputiova Aegius: Evputoy A, Tzetzes, Schol..on Lyco- 
phron, 175 (vol. i. p. 445, ed. Miller). As to Evdputiwy, see 
a few lines below. 


(Plutarch, Theseus, 10). It is said that at the battle of Sa- 
lamis a serpent appeared among the Greek ships, and God 
announeed to the Athenians that this serpent was the hero 
Cyehrenus (Pausanias i. 36. 1). The story may preserve a 
reminiscence of the belief that kings and heroes regularly 
turn into serpents after death. The same belief possibly 
explains the association of Erichthonius or.Erechtheus and 
Ceerops with serpents at Athens. See Zhe Dying God, 
pp. 86 sq. On account of this legendary serpent Lycophron 
called Salamis the Dragon Isle (Cassandra, 110). 

1 Compare Xenophon, Cyneget. i. 9; Scholiast on Homer, 
Zl. xvi. 14. Aeeording to Diodorus Siculus (iv. 72. 7), Telamon 
first married Glauce, daughter of Cychreus, king of Salamis, 
and on her death he wedded the Athenian Eriboea, daughter 
of Aleathous, by whom he had Ajax. _ Pindar also mentions 
Eriboea as the wife of Telamon: see Isthm. vi. 45 (65). 

2 As to the prayer of Hercules and the appearance of the 
eagle in answer to the prayer, see Pindar, IJsthm. vi. 35 
(51) sqq.; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 455-461. Pindar, 
followed by Apollodorus and Tzetzes, derived the name Ajax 
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Telamon married Periboea, daughter of Alcathus,! son 
of Pelops, and called his son Ajax, because when 
Hercules had prayed that he might have a male child, 
an eagle appeared after the prayer.2 And having 
gone with Hercules on his expedition against Troy, 
he received as a prize Hesione, daughter of Laomedon, 
by whom he had a son Teucer.® 

XIII. Peleus fled to Phthia to the court of Kurytion, 
son of Actor, and was purified by him, and he received 
from him his daughter Antigone and the third part 
of the country.4 And a daughter Polydora was born 


from aietos ‘‘an eagle.” <A story ran that Hercules wrapt 
the infant Ajax in the lion’s skin which he himself wore, and 
that Ajax was thus made invulnerable except in the armpit, 
where the quiver had hung, or, according to others, at the 
neck. Hence, in describing the suicide of the hero, Aeschylus 
told how, when he tried to run himself through the body, 
the sword doubled back in the shape of a bow, till some 
spirit showed the desperate man the fatal point to which to 
apply the trenchant blade. See Scholiast on Sophocles, Ajax, 
833; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 455-461; Scholiast on 
Homer, Jl. xxiii. 821. Plato probably had this striking 
passage Of the tragedy in his mind when he made Alcibiades 
speak of Socrates as more proof against vice than Ajax 
against steel (Sympos. 35, p. 219 E). 

3 See above, ii. 6. 4. As Hesione, the mother of Teucer, 
was not the lawful wife of Telamon, Homer speaks of Teucer 
as a bastard (Jl. viii. 283 sq., with the Scholiast on v. 284). 
According to another account, it was not Telamon but his 
brother Peleus who went with Hercules to the siege of Troy. 
The poets were not consistent on this point. Thus, while in two 
passages (Nem. iv. 25 (40) sg.; Isthm. vi. 27 (39) sqq.) Pindar 
assigns to Telamon the glory of the adventure, in another 
he transfers it to Peleus (quoted by the Scholiast on Kuripides, 
Andromache, 796; Pindar, p. 604 ed. Sandys). Euripides was 
equally inconsistent. See his T’roades 804 sqq. (Telamon), 
contrasted with his Andromache, 796 sqq. (Peleus). 

4 Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 175 (vol. i. 
pp. 444 sg., 447, ed. Miiller) ; Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 
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“1 TMeAla Aegins: peAlg A. 


38 ; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 72. 6; Scholiast on Aristophanes, 
Clouds, 1063; EKnustathius on Homer, Jl. ii. 684, p. 321. 
There are some discrepancies in these accounts. According to 
Tzetzes and the Scholiast on Aristophanes, the man who 
purified Peleus for the murder of Phocus was Eurytus (not 
Eurytion), son of Actor. According to Antoninus Liberalis, 
he was Eurytion, son of Irus. According to Diodorus, he 
was Actor, king of the country, who died childless and left 
the kingdom to Peleus. Eustathins agrees that the host of 
Peleus was Actor, but says that he had a daughter Polymela, 
whom he bestowed in marriage on Peleus along with the 
kingdom. From ‘Tzetzes (l.c., pp. 444 sq.) we learn that the 
purification of Peleus by Eurytus (Iurytion) was reeorded by 
Pherecydes, whom Apollodorus may here be following. 

1 Sec Homer, Jl. xvi. 173-178, who says that Polydora, 
daughter of Peleus, had a son Menesthius by the river 
Sperchius, though the child was nominally fathered on 
her human husband Borus, son of Perieres. Compare 
Heliodorus, Aethiop. ii. 34. Hesiod also recognized Poly- 
dora as the daughter of Pelens (Scholiast on Homer, 
Il. xvi. 175). Homer does not mention the mother of 
Polydora, but according to Pherecydes she was Antigone, 
daughter of Kurytion (Scholiast on Homer, l.c.). Hence it 
is probable that here, as in so many places, Apollodorus 
followed Pherecydes. According to Staphylus, in the third 
book of his work on Thessaly, the wife of Peleus and mother 
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to him, who was wedded by Borus, son of Perieres.} 
Thence he went with Eurytion to hunt the Calydonian 
boar, but in throwing a dart at the hog he involun- 
tarily struck and killed Eurytion. Therefore flying 
again from Phthia he betook him to Acastus at Jolcus 
and was purified by him.2. And at the games cele- 
brated in honour of Pelias he contended in wrestling 
with Atalanta. And Astydamia, wife of Acastus, 
fell in love with Peleus, and sent him a proposal for 
a meeting ;* and when she could not prevail on him 


of Polydora was Eurydice, danghter of Actor (Scholiast on 
Homer, l.c.). Alittle later on (§ 4 of this chapter) Apollodorus 
says that Peleus himself married Polydora, daughter of 
Perieres, and that she had a son Menesthius by the river 
Sperchius, though the child was nominally fathered on Peleus. 
In this latter passage Apollodorus seems to have fallen into 
confusion in describing Polydora as the wife of Peleus, though 
in the present passage he had correctly described her as his 
daughter. Compare Hofer, in W. H. Roscher, Lexikon der 
griech. und rom. Mythologie, iii. 2641 sq. 

* As to this involuntary homicide committed by Peleus 
and his purification by Acastus, see above, i. 8. 2; Scholiast 
on Aristophanes, Clouds, 1063 ; Antoninus Liberalis, Zrans- 
form. 38; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 175 (vol. i. p. 447, 
ed. Miiller). The Scholiast on Aristophanes calls the slain 
man Eurytus, not Eurytion. Antoninus Liberalis and Tzetzes 
describe him as Eurytion, son of Irus, not of Actor. They 
do not mention the hunt of the Calydonian boar in particular, 
but speak of a boar-hunt or a hunt in general. 

3 See above, iii. 9. 2. 

4 The following romantic story of the wicked wife, the 
virtuous hero, and his miraculous rescue from the perils of 
the forest, in which his treacherons host left him sleeping 
alone and unarmed, is briefly alluded to by Pindar, Nem. iv. 
d4 (88) sqqg., v. 25 (46) sqq. It is told more explicitly by the 
Scholiast on Pindar, Nem. iv. 54 (88) and 59 (95); the Scho- 
liast on Aristophanes, Clowds, 1063 ; and the Scholiast on Apol- 
lonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 224. But the fullest and clearest 
version of the tale is given by Apollodorus in the present 
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QVaT TEL. Inr€ws ¢ 7 pos "Akao Tov katanpen- 
deTat, héyouea vm avtov Tept guvouctas TETEL- 
pacba. “Axaatos! <dé>* dxovoas Kreivas péev Ov 
exdOypev ovK HBovryOn, ayet dé avTov ewh Orjpay * 
els TO TIpAsov. evda dmidrns Tepl Onpas ryevope- 
1S IInXevs ev ov ExELpovdTo Onpiov Tas Pworras 
TOUTOV ex TE LOD * els Ten pay erie, ot 6é peta 
"Axdotou Tavta Yelpovpevot KaTEyéXoV WS pNdeVv 
TeOnpaxoros ° TOU IInréws. 0 dé Tas yoccas 
TAapacXopuevos daas Eelyev Exéivors, TooavTa ey 
TeOnpevKevat. GTrOKOLLNOELTOS 6é avrod év TO 
ITnrte, AT ONT OD’ ‘Axactos Kat THY peayatpav ev 
Th Tov Bowv KOT p@ kptyras ETAVEDXETHL. | o 6é 
éFavactas kat Entav thy pdyatpav, bro Tad 
Kevtavpov catarnpeeis ewedhev anodrvaGat, 
awltetat dé UTO Xetpwvos’ OvVTOS Kat THY paxXatpav 
avtov éextntycas didact. 

1 & ”“Axaoros Emperius, Westermann, Bekker. 

2 8€ inserted by Hercher. 3 @npayv R: Ojoas A. 

4 éxreuoy R®, Hercher: éxtéuvwy Heyne, Westermann, 
Miiller, Bekker, Wagner, apparently following most MSS. 


> reOnpaxétus RR®B, Westermann, Wagner:  re@npev- 
xétos C, Heyne, Miiller, Bekker. 


passage. Pindar calls the wicked wife Hippolyta or Hippo- 
lyta Cretheis, that is, Hippolyta daughter of Cretheus. His 
Schohast calls her Cretheis; the Scholiast on Apollonius 
Rhodius calls her Cretheis or Hippolyte; and the Scholiast 
on Aristophanes calls her first Hippolyte and afterwards 
Astydamia. The sword of Peleus, which his faithless host 
hid in the cows’ dung while the “hero lay sleeping in the 
wood, was a magic sword wrought by the divine smith 
Hephaestus and bestowed on Peleus by the pitying gods as a 
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she sent word to his wife that Peleus was about to 
marry Sterope, daughter of Acastus ; on hearing which 
the wife of Peleus strung herself up. And the wife 
of Acastus falsely accused Peleus to her husband, 
alleging that he had attempted her virtue. On hearing 
that, Acastus would not kill the man whom he had 
purified, but took him to hunt on Pelion. There a 
contest taking place in regard to the hunt, Peleus cut 
out and put in his pouch the tongues of the animals 
that fell to him, while the party of Acastus bagged 
his game and derided him as if he had taken nothing. 
But he produced them the tongues, and said that he 
had taken just as many animals as he had tongues.! 
When he had fallen asleep on Pelion, Acastus deserted 
him, and hiding his sword in the cows’ dung, returned. 
On arising and looking for his sword, Peleus was 
caught by the centaurs and would have perished, if 
he had not been saved by Chiron, who also restored 
him his sword, which he had sought and found. 


reward for his chastity. With this wondrous brand the chaste 
hero, like a mediaeval knight, was everywhere victorious 
in the fight and successful in the chase. Compare Zenobius, 
Cent. v.20. The episode of the hiding of the sword was told 
by Hesiod, some of whose verses on the subject are quoted 
by the Scholiasteon Pindar, Nem. iv. 59 (95). The whole 
story of the adventures of Peleus in the house of Acastus and 
in the forest reads like a fairy tale, and we can hardly doubt 
that it contains elements of genuine folk-lore. These are 
well brought out by W. Mannhardt in his study of the story. 
See his Antike Wald- und Feldkulte (Berlin, 1877), pp. 49 sqq. 
1 In fairy tales the hero often cuts out the tongues of a 
seven-headed dragon or other fearsome beast, and produces 
them as evidence of his prowess. See W. Mannhardt, Antike 
Wald. und Feldkulte, pp. 53 sqq. ; Spirits of the Corn and of 

the Wild, ii. 269. 
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1 Géudos ER: @é€ridos A (also as a first-hand correction 
in E). 2 Suvacrevoev Gale: duvacrevew A. 
as F, but apparently wanting in A. 
aithy Ee: airy A, 
cuvouwloas Staverenus: cvvouiocey Ee: cvvoiwjoa A. 
Karaoxely HR: Katéxew CO, 


oO nm mm & 


1 See above, note on iii. 13. 1. 

* Compare Homer, Jl. xvili. 83 sqq., 482 sqq.; Pindar, 
Nem. iv. 61 (100) sqq.; Euripides, Iphigenia in Aul.701 sqq., 
1036 sgq.; Apollonius Rhodinus, Argon. iv. 805 sqq.; Catullus, 
Ixiv.; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latin, ed. G. H. Bode, 
vol. i. pp. 65, 142 sq. (First Vatican Mythographer, 207, 208 ; 
Second Vatican Mythographer, 205). 

* See Pindar, Isthm. viii. 27 (58) sqq.; Apollonius Rhodius, 
Argon. iv. 790 sqqg.; Ovid, AMletamorph. xi. 217 sqgq., who 
attributes the prophecy to Proteus. ‘The present passage of 
Apollodorus is quoted, with the author’s name, by Tzetzes, 
(Schol. on Lycophron, 178). 
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Peleus married Polydora, daughter of Perieres, by 
whom he had a putative son Menesthius, though in 
fact Menesthius was the son of the river Sperchius.! 
Afterwards he married Thetis, daughter of Nereus,? 
for whose hand Zeus and Poseidon had been rivals ; 
but when Themis prophesied that the son born of 
Thetis would be mightier than his father, they 
withdrew. But some say that when Zeus was 
bent on gratifying his passion for her, Prometheus 
declared that the son borne to him by her would 
be lord of heaven;* and others affirm that Thetis 
would not consort with Zeus because she had 
been brought up by Hera, and that Zeus in anger 
would marry her to a mortal.®? Chiron, therefore, 
having advised Peleus to seize her and hold her fast 
in spite of her shape-shifting, he watched his chance 
and carried her off, and though she turned, now 
into fire, now into water, and now into a beast, he 
did not let her go till he saw that she had resumed 
her former shape. And he married her on Pelion, 


4 Compare Aeschylus, Prometheus, 908 sqq. ; Scholiast on 
Homer, Jl. i. 519; Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, v. 
338 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 54; 1d. Astronom.ii. 15. According 
to Hyginus, Zeus released Prometheus from his fetters in 
gratitude for the warning which the sage had given him not 
to wed Thetis. 

®° Compare Apollonius Rhodins, Argon. iv. 790-798, a pas- 
sage which Apollodorus seems here to have had in mind. 

® As to the various shapes into which the reluctant Thetis 
turned herself in order to evade the grasp of her mortal 
lover, see Pindar, Nem. iv. 62 (101) sgq.; Scholiast on Pin- 
dar, Nem. iii. 35 (60), iv. 62 (101); Pausanias, v. 18. 5; 
Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, iii. 618-624; Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 175, 178 (vol. i. pp. 446, 457, ed. Miller); 
Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 582; Ovid, Meta- 
morph, xi. 235 sqg. She is said to have changed into fire, 
water, wind, a tree, a bird, a tiger, a lion, a serpent, and a 
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Oeol Tov yapov evwxovpevoe Kabvpvycav. Kal 
didwat Xeiopwy Unret dopu petruvov, Tlocedav bé 
imous Badiov cal BavOov: adbdvator bé hoav 
OUTOL. 

‘Os 66 éyérunoe Oetis ex II[nréws Bpédos, a0a- 
vatov OéXovea Trotncat TovTO, KpUda IInréws ets 
TO TDP eyxpUBovaal Ths vuKTos EPOerpev 0 Hv 
aut@ Ovntov tatp@ov, pe’ rjpépav 6é éyptev 
auBpocia. IInrevs 6é éritnpnoas Kal oraipovta 


1 éyxptBovoa SA: éyxpumrovaa K. 


cuttle-fish. It was when she had assumed the form of a 
cuttle-fish (sepia) that Peleus at last succeeded in seizing her 
and holding her fast (Tzetzes, Jl.cc.). With the trans- 
formations which Thetis underwent in order to escape from 
the arms of her lover we may compare the transformations 
which her father Nereus underwent in order to escape from 
Hercules (above, ii. 5. 11), the transformations which the 
river-god Achelous underwent in his tussle with the same 
doughty hero (above, ii. 7. 5, note), and the transformations 
which the sea-god Proteus underwent in order to give the 
slip to Menelaus (Homer, Od. iv. 354 sqq.). All these stories 
were appropriately told of water-spirits, their mutability 
reflecting as it were the instability of the fickle, inconstant 
element of which they were born. The place where Peleus 
caught and mastered his sea-bride was believed to be the 
south-eastern headland of Thessaly, which hence bore the 
name of Sepia or the Cuttle-fish. ‘The whole coast of the Cape 
was sacred to Thetis and the other Nereids; and after their 
fleet had been wrecked on the headland, the Persians sacri- 
ficed to Thetis on the spot (Herodotus, vii. 191). See further, 
Appendix, ‘‘ The Marriage of Peleus and Thetis.” 

1 The Muses sang at the wedding of Peleus and Thetis, 
according to Pindar (Pyth. i. 89 (159) sqq.).  Catullus 
describes the Fates singing on the same occasion, and he has 
recorded their magic song (Ixiv. 305 sqq.). 

2 Compare Homer, Jl. xvi. 140-144, with the Scholiast. on 
v. 140, according to whom Chiron felled the ash-tree for the 
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and there the gods celebrated the marriage with 
feast and song.! And Chiron gave Peleus an ashen 
spear,? and Poseidon gave him horses, Balius and 
Xanthus, and these were immortal.® 

When Thetis had got a babe by Peleus, she wished 
to make it immortal, and unknown to Peleus she used 
to hide it in the fire by night in order to destroy the 
mortal element which the child inherited from its 
father, but by day she anointed him with ambrosia.4 
But Peleus watched her, and, seeing the child - 


shaft, while Athena polished it, and Hephaestus wrought 
(the blade). For this account the Scholiast refers to the 
author of the epic Cypria. 

3 Compare Homer, Jl. xvi. 148 sqq. 

4 This account of how Thetis attempted to render Achilles 
immortal, and how the attempt was frustrated by Peleus, is 
borrowed from Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 869 sqq. 
Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 178 (vol. i. p. 458, 
ed. Miller). According to another legend, Thetis bore seven 
sons, of whom Achilles was the seventh; she destroyed the 
first six by throwing them into the fire or into a kettle of 
boiling water to see whether they were mortal or to inake 
them immortal by consuming the merely mortal portion of 
their frame; and the seventh son, Achilles, would have 
perished in like manner, if his father Peleus had not snatched 
hin from the fire at the moment when as yet only his ankle- 
bone was burnt. To supply this missing portion of his body, 
Peleus dug up the skeleton of the giant Damysus, the fleetest 
of all the giants, and, extracting from it the ankle-bone, 
fitted it neatly into the ankle of his little son Achilles, 
applying drugs which caused the new, or rather old, bone to 
coalesce perfectly with the rest. See Ptolemy Hephaestionis, 
vi. in Westermann’s Mythographt Graect, p. 195; Lycophron, 
Cassandra, 178 sq., with scholium of Tzetzes on v. 178 
(vol. 1. pp. 455 sg.) ; Scholiast on Homer, Jl. xvi. 37; Scho- 
liast on Aristophanes, Clouds, 1068, p. 443, ed. Fr. Diibner ; 
Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 816. <A similar 
story is told of Demeter and the infant son of Celeus. Sce 
above, i. 5. 1, with the note. 
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\ a ION ? \ a \ 3 , \ / 
Tov Tatda Lowy érl Tod Tupds éBonae: Kal Bé€ris 
KwoAvVOEiaa THY TpoaipeTW TENEL@OAL, VHTLOV TOV 

a a , 4 
Taioa atrodTrovaa mpos Nypnidas @yeTo. Kopttet 

\ \ a XN Tr ied 4 € N \ 

dé Tov maida mpos Xetpwva IInrevs. 0 d€ NaBov 
, A 

avrov étpedbe amAdyxvois AeovTwy Kal cuaV 

aypiwy Kal dpKTw@Y jvEdOLS, KAL wVOopacev “AYLr- 
a A / ef 

ANéa (mpoTtepov Sé+ Hv dvoua adT@ Atyvpwv) ott 

TA KetAN pacTots ov TpoTiveyKeE. 
\ nw 
IInrevs 6€ peta tadta ody “ldcou nat Atoc- 


15) tea 


1 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 875 sqg., who 
says that when Thetis was interrupted by Peleus in her effort 
to make Achilles immortal, she threw the infant screaming 
on the floor, and rushing out of the house plunged angrily 
into the sea, and never returned again. In the Jdiad Homer 
represents Thetis dwelling with her old father Nereus and 
the sea-nymphs in the depths of the sea (IU. 1. 357 sqq., xvili. 
35 sqq., xxiv. 83 sqgq.), while her forlorn husband dragged 
out a miserable and solitary old age in the halls (Zl. xviii. 
434 sq.). Thus the poet would seem to have been acquainted 
with the story ofthe quarrel and parting of the husband and 
wife, though he nowhere alludes to it or to the painful mis- 
understanding which led to their separation. In this, as in 
many other places, Homer passes over in silence features of 
popular tradition which he either rejected as incredible or 
deemed below the dignity of the epic. Yet if we are right in 
classing the story of Peleus and Thetis with the similar tales 
of the marriage of a man to a mermaid or other marine 
creature, the narrative probably always ended in the usual 
sad way by telling how, after living happily together for a 
time, the two at last quarrelled and parted for ever. 

2 Compare Scholiast on Homer, Jl. xvi. 37. According to 
Statius (Achill. ii. 382 sqq.), Chiron fed the youthful Achilles 
not on ordinary victuals, but on the flesh and marrows of lions. 
Philostratus says that his nourishment consisted of honey- 
combs and the marrows of fawns (Heroica, xx. 2), while the 
author of the Htymologicum Magnum (s.v. ’AxiAdAevs, p. 181) 
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writhing on the fire, he cried out; and Thetis, thus 
prevented from accomplishing her purpose, forsook 
her infant son and departed to the Nereids.! Peleus 
brought the child to Chiron, who received him and 
fed him on the inwards of lions and wild swine and 
the marrows of bears,? and named him Achilles, be- 
cause he had not put his lips to the breast;? but 
before that time his name was Ligyron. 

After that Peleus, with Jason and the Dioscuri, 


says that he was nurtured on the marrows of deer. Compare 
Eustathius, on Homer, J/. 1.1, p.14. The flesh and marrows 
of lions, wild boars, and bears were no doubt supposed to 
impart to the youthful hero who partook of them the strength 
and courage of these animals, while the marrows of fawns or 
deer may have been thought to ensure the fleetness of foot 
for which he was afterwards so conspicuous. It is thus that 
on the principle of sympathetic magic many races seek to 
acquire the qualities of certain animals by eating their flesh 
or drinking their blood; whereas they abstain from eating 
the flesh of other animals lest they should, by partaking of it, 
be infected with the undesirable qualities which these crea- 
tures are believed to possess. For example, in various African 
tribes men eat the hearts of lions in order to become lion- 
hearted, while others will not eat the flesh of tortoises lest 
they should become slow-footed like these animals. See 
Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, i1.138 sqqg. On the same 
principle the ancients believed that men could acquire the art 
of divination by eating the hearts of ravens, moles, or hawks, 
because these creatures were supposed to be endowed with 
prophetic powers. See Porphyry, De abstinentia, ii. 48; 
Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxx. 19. So Medea is said to have restored 
the aged Aeson to youth by infusing into his veins a decoction 
of the liver of a long-lived stag and of the head of a crow 
that had survived nine generations of men. See Ovid, JZLeta- 
morph. vii. 273 sqq. 

3 Apollodorus absurdly derives the name Achilles from 
a (privative) and yxeiAy, ‘‘ lips,” so that the word would mean 
‘not lips.” Compare Erumologicum Magnum, p. 181, s.v. 
"AxiAAevs ; Eustathius, on Homer, Jl. i. 1, p. 14. 
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Koupors emropOna ev "Twrxoy, cat “Aaruddyuerav THY 
"AxdaTou yuvaica povever, Kat Stew peAnOov 
Sunryarye be’ avrijs TOV oT patov Els THY TOK. 

‘Os be eyéveto EVVAETIS “AxeAneds, Kadyavros 
A€yovtos ov dvvacOat Xwpis avTOUD Tpotay alpe- 
Ojvat, Oé€ris ™ poerdvia, OTe Set OT paTEVomevov 
avtov amoréabat, xpupaca ec OATL yuvareig QS 
mapOévov Avxoprjdet! mapéOeto. Kaxel Tpepo- 


1 Avxounder ES, apparently wanting in A. 


1 As to the wicked behaviour of Astydamia to Peleus, see 
above, ili. 13. 3. But it is probable that the cutting of the 
bad woman in pieces and marching between the pieces into 
the city was more than a simple act of vengeance; it may 
have been asolenn sacrifice or purification designed to ensure 
the safety of the army in the midst of a hostile people. In 
Boeotia a form of public purification was to cut a dog in two 
and pass between the pieces. See Plutarch, Quaestiones 
Romanae, 111. A similar rite was observed at purifying a 
Macedonian army. A dog was cut in two: the head and 
fore part were placed on the right, the hinder part, with the 
entrails, was placed on the left, and the troops in arms 
marched between the pieces. See Livy, xli. 6; Quintus 
Curtius, De gestis Alexandrt Magni, x. 9. 28. For more 
examples of similar rites, and an altempt to explain them, 
see Folk-lore in the Old Testament, 1. 391 sqq. To the 
instances there cited may be added another. When the 
Algerine pirates were at sea and in extreme danger, it was 
their custom to sacrifice a sheep, cut off its head, extract its 
entrails, and then throw them, together with the head, over- 
board ; afterwards ‘‘ with all the speed they can (without 
skinning) they cut the body in two parts by the middle, and 
then throw one part over the right side of the ship, and the 
other over the left, into the sea, as a kind of propitiation.” 
See Joseph Pitts, A trwe and faithful Account of the Religion 
and Manners of the Mohammetans (Exon. 1704), p. 14. As 
to the capture of Ioleus by Peleus, see Pindar, Nem. in. 34 
(59), iv. 54 (89) sq. In the former of these passages Pindar 
says that Peleus captured Iolcus single-handed; but the 
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laid waste Iolcus; and he slaughtered Astydamia, 
wife of Acastus, and, having divided her limb from 
limb, he led the army through her into the city.} 
When Achilles was nine years old, Calchas declared 
that Troy could not be taken without him ; so Thetis, 
foreseeing that it was fated he should perish if he 
went to the war, disguised him in female garb and 
entrusted him as a maiden to Lycomedes.* Bred at 


Scholiast on the passage affirms, on the authority of Phere- 
cydes, that he was accompanicd by Jason and the Tyndarids 
(Castor and Pollux). As this statement tallies with the 
account given by Apollodorus, we may surmise that here, as 
often elsewhere, our author followed Pherecydes. According 
to the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (Argon. i. 224), Peleus 
on his return to Iolcus put to death Acastus himself as well 
as his wicked wife. 

2 As to Achilles disguised as a girl at the court of Lyco- 
medes in Scyros, see Bion, ii. 5 sqgg.; Philostratus Junior, 
Imag. 1; Scholiast on Homer, J/. ix. 668 ; Hyginus, Fab. 96 ; 
Statius, Achill. i. 207 sqq. The subject was painted by 
Polygnotus in a chamber at the entrance to the acropolis of 
Athens (Pausanias i 22. 6). Euripides wrote a play called 
The Scyrians on the same theme. See Z'ragicorum Grae- 
corum Fragmenta, ed. Nauck?’, pp. 574 sg. Sophocles com- 
posed a tragedy under the same title, which has sometimes 
been thought to have dealt with the same subject, but more 
probably it was concerned with Neoptolemus in Scyros and 
the mission of Ulysses and Phoenix to carry him off to Troy. 
See The Iragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. 
pp. 191 sqqg. The youthful Dionysus, like the youthful 
Achilles, is said to have been brought up as a maiden. See 
above, iii. 4. 3, with the note. One of the questions which 
the emperor Tiberius used solemnly to propound to the anti- 
quaries of his court was: What was the name of Achilles 
when he lived asa girl among girls? See Suetonius, Tiberius, 
70. The question was solemnly answered by learned men in 
various ways: some said that the stripling’s female name 
was Cercysera, others that it was Issa, and others that it 
was Pyrrha. See Ptolemy Hephaestionis, Nov. Hist. i. 
in Westermann’s Mythographt Gracci, p. 183. 
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HEvos TH Aveopijdous Ouyatpl Anapeia piryvuTat, 
kat yiveras traits Tvppos avté 6 KrOels Neorro- 
Aepos adOis. "Odvaceds 8é pnvvdevra Tapa 
Aviopndes? ont av “AXiAnEa, cadmuyyt vpna d- 
pevos eupe. Kal TovTOY Tov TpoTov eis Tpolav 
WAGE. 

Luveimero de avT@ DoivE o "Apvvtopos. ovtos 
umd TOU ‘TaTpoOs eTupradn Karraxpevo apertys 
pOopav® Das Ths Tov TaTpos TadAaKhs.: 
IInAevs dé avo Tos Xeipova Koulaas, un 
éxeivou OepatrevOévta tas ores Bacidéa Katé- 
atnae AoXvoT ov. 

Svuveimeto 6€ Kat Uatpoxdos 6 Mevottiou nal 


1 Avxoundes ES R (compend.): Aveowhdou A. 
2 pa gonny ES: @60p@ A. 

3 madAaxjs ES, Scholiast on Plato, ee: xi. p. 93lz: 
mwarAaxidos A, 


1 The usual story was that the crafty Ulysses spread out 
baskets and women’s gear, mingled with arms, before the 
disguised Achilles and his girlish companions in Scyros ; and 
that while the real girls pounced eagerly on the feminine 
gauds, Achilles betrayed his sex by snatching at the arms. 
See Philostratus Junior, Jmagines, i; Scholiast on Homer, 
Il. xix. 326; Ovid, ALetamorph. xiii. 162 sgg. Apollodorus 
tells us that Achilles was detected by the sound of a trumpet. 
This is explained by Hyginus (fab. 96), who says that while 
Achilles was surveying the mingled trumpery and weapons, 
Ulysses caused a bugle to sound and a elash of arms to be 
heard, whereupon Achilles, imagining that an enemy was at 
hand, tore off his maidenly attire and seized spear and shield. 
Statius gives a similar account of the detection (Achall. ii. 
167 sqq.). 

2 See Homer, JI. ix. 437-484, with the Scholiast on v. 448. 
3ut Homer says nothing about the blinding of Phoenix by 
his angry father or his cure by Chiron; and according to 
Homer the accusation of having debauched his father’s con- 
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his court, Achilles had an intrigue with Deidamia, 
daughter of Lycomedes, and a son Pyrrhus was born 
to him, who was afterwards called Neoptolemus. 
But the secret of Achilles was betrayed, and Ulysses, 
seeking him at the court of Lycomedes, discovered 
him by the blast of a trumpet.!. And in that way 
Achilles went to Troy. 

He was accompanied by Phoenix, son of Amyntor. 
This Phoenix had been blinded by his father on 
the strength of a false accusation of seduction pre- 
ferred against him by his father’s concubine Phthia. 
But Peleus brought him to Chiron, who restored his 
sight, and thereupon Peleus made him king of the 
Dolopians.? 

Achilles was also accompanied by Patroclus, son ot 


cubine was not false but true, Phoenix having been instigated 
to the deed by his mother, who was jealous of the concubine. 
But variations from the Homeric narrative were introduced 
into the story by the tragedians who handled the theme 
(Scholiast on Homer, l.c.). Sophocles and Euripides both 
wrote tragedies on the subject under the same title of Phoeniz ; 
the tragedy of Euripides seems to have been famous. See 
Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenia, ed. A. Nauck*, pp. 286, 
621 sqq.; The Fragmenis of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. 
li. pp. 820 sqq. The blinding of Phoenix by his father Amyntor 
is alluded to bya poet of the Greek anthology (Anthol. Palat. 
i. 3). Both the poet and Apollodorus probably drew on 
Euripides, who from an allusion in Aristophanes (Acharn. 
421) is known to have represented Phoenix as blind. Both 
the blinding and the healing of Phoenix are related by Tzetzes 
(Schol. on Lycophron, 421), who may have followed Apollo- 
dorus. According to the Scholiast on Homer (l.c.), the name 
of the concubine was Clytia ; according to Tzetzes (l.c.), it 
was Clytia or Phthia. Apollodorus calls her Phthia. The 
Scholiast on Plato (Laws, xi. p. 9318), gives a version of the 
story which agrees entirely with that of Apollodorns, and 
may have been copied from it. The healing of Phoenix’s eyes 
by Chiron is mentioned by Propertius (ii. 1. 60). 
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DGeverys tis "Akactovu 4) Tepw@ridos THs Dépn- 
TOS, 4) Kabamep | pyat Diroxparys, Todvunrns 
THIS IIjAéws. outos é€v Orrobvtt SdieveyGeis év 
maoud Tepl doTpayadov jmatoa Krecrovupor? 
TOV "Appiddparros aT EKTELVE, Kal puyev peTa 
TOU TAT pos mapa Inde xato@xe, Kat Aytrdéos 
Epwmevos yiveTa® ... 


XIV. Kexpow avTox Gov, cupgues Exo coma 
dvd pos Kal OpaKovTos, THS "ATTUKIS éBacinevoe 
TPATOS, Kal THY Yh 7 pOTEpov hevyopevny ‘Aer 
agp’ éavTtov Ke porriav @VOMATED. emt TOUTOD, 
daciv, o£ tois Oeois wéAES KaTahaBéc Oat, év 


1 éy matds& wep) aotpaydrwy maifwy A, Westermann, Miiller, 
Wagner. I follow Bekker in omitting wafl(wy, but Heyne 
may be right in proposing to strike out both év mad:@ and 
malCwy as independent glosses on wep! dortpayadwy. Compare 
Scholiast on Homer, Jl. xii. 1, wept dorpaydAwy dpyiabels 
anéxtewev. Hercher changed mafl(wy into mais &v, but the 
jingle mats @y watda is not at all in the manner of Apollo- 
dorus. 

> KAetravupov RO: KkAvra@vupov A: KAetodvuyos Pherecydes 
(quoted by Scholiast on Homer, J/. xxiii. 87), Philostephanus 
(quoted by Scholiast on Homer, Jl. xvi. 14): KAtowvupos 
Hellanicus (quoted by Scholiast on Homer, J/. xii. 1). 

% Heyne was probably right in marking a lacuna here. 


1 Compare Homer, Ji. xi. 785 sgqg. Homer does not mention 
the name of Patroclus’s mother. 

* See Fae Zu x onan compare Scholiast on 
Homer, 71. xii. 1; Strabo, ix. 4. 2, p. 425; Ovid, Ha Ponto, 
1. 3. 73 sq. The name of the slain lad was variously g given 
as Clisonymus (Scholiast, U.c.) or Acanes (Strabo and Scho- 
hast, dd.cc.). 

e According to the Parian Chronicle (Marmor Parium, 
lines 2-4), with which Apollodorus is in general agreement, 
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Menoetius! and Sthenele, daughter of Acastus ; or 
the mother of Patroclus was Periopis, daughter of 
Pheres, or, as Philocrates says, she was Polymele, 
daughter of Peleus. At Opus, in a quarrel over a 
game of dice, Patroclus killed the boy Clitonymus, 
son of Amphidamas, and flying with his father he 
dwelt at the house of Peleus? and became a 
minion of Achilles, 





XIV. Cecrops, a son of the soil, with a body 
compounded of man and serpent, was the first king 
of Attica, and the country which was formerly called 
Acte he named Cecropia after himself. In his time, 
they say, the gods resolved to take possession of 


the first king of Attica was Cecrops, and the country was 
named Cecropia after him, whereas it had formerly heen 
called Actice (sic) after an aboriginal named Actaeus. Pau- 
sanias (i. 2. 6) represents this Actaeus as the first king of 
Attica, and says that Cecrops succeeded him on the throne 
by marrying his daughter. But Pausanias, like Apollo- 
dorus (iii. 15, 5), distinguishes this first Cecrops from a 
later Cecrops, son of Erechtheus (i. 5. 3). Apollodorus is 
at one with Pausanias in saying that the first Cecrops 
married the daughter of Actaeus, and he names her 
Agraulus (see below, iii. 14. 2). Philochorus said, with 
great probability, that there never was any such person as 
Actaeus; according to him, Attica lay waste and depopu- 
lated from the deluge in the time of Ogyges down to the 
reign of Cecrops. See Eusebius, Pracparatio Evangelii, x. 10. 
J. Tzetzes (Chiliades, v. 637) and Hyginus (fab. 48) agree 
in representing Cecrops as the first king of Attica ; Hyginus 
calls him a son of the earth. As to his double form, the 
upper part of him being human and the lower part serpen- 
tine, see Aristophanes, Wasps, 438, with the Scholiast ; 
Euripides, Ion, 1163 sq.; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 
111; td. Chiliades, v. 638 sqq.; Scholiast on Aristophanes, 
Plutus, 773; Diodorus Siculus, i. 28. 7, who rationalizes the 
fable after his usual fashion. 
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Eploos appow mept THs yopas, Ssadvaas Zevs 


1 Tavdpocely Bekker: mavdpociy EA. 


1 As to the contest between Poseidon and Athena for 
possession of Attica, see Herodotus, viii. 55; Plutarch, 
Themistocles, 19; Pansanias, i. 24. 5, i. 26.5; Ovid, Afeta- 
morph. vi. 70 sqq.: Hyginus, Fab. 164; Servius, on Virgil, 
Georg. i. 12; Lactantius Placidus, on Statins, Theb. vii. 185; 
Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. 
pp. 1, 115 (First Vatican Mythographer, 2; Second Vatican 
Mythographer, 119). A rationalistic explanation of the fable 
was propounded by the eminent Roman antiquary Varro. 
According to him, the olive-tree suddenly appeared im Attica, 
and at the same time there was an eruption of water in 
another part of the country. So king Cecrops sent to inquire 
of Apollo at Delphi what these portents might signify. The 
oracle answered that the olive and the water were the 
symbols of Athena and Poseidon respectively, and that the 
people of Attica were free to choose which of these deities 
they would worship. Accordingly the question was sub- 
mitted to a general assembly of the citizens and citizenesses ; 
for in these days women had the vote as well as men. All 
the men voted for the god, and all the women voted for the 
goddess ; and as there was one more woman than there were 
men, the goddess appeared at the head of the poll. Chagrined 
at the loss of the election, the male candidate flooded the 
country with the water of the sea, and to appease his wrath 
it was decided to deprive women of the vote and to forbid 
children to bear their mother’s names for the future. See 
Augustine, De civitate Det, xviii. 9. The print of Poseidon’s 
trident on the rock of the acropolis at Athens was shown 
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cities in which each of them should receive his own 
peculiar worship. So Poseidon was the first that 
came to Attica, and with a blow of his trident on 
the middle of the acropolis, he produced a sea which 
they now call Erechtheis.1_ After him came Athena, 
and, having called on Cecrops to witness her act of 
taking possession, she planted an olive-tree, which 
is still shown in the Pandrosium.? But when the 
two strove for possession of the country, Zeus parted 


down to late times. See Strabo, ix. 1. 16, p. 396; Pau- 
sanias, i. 26. 5. The ‘‘sea,” which the god was supposed 
to have produced as evidence of his right to the country 
was also to be seen within the Erechtheum on the acro- 
polis; Pausanias calls it a well of sea water, and says that, 
when the south wind blew, the well gave forth a sound of 
waves. See Herodotus, viii. 55; Pausanias, i. 26. 5, vili. 
10. 4. According to the late Latin mythographers (see the 
references above), Poseidon produced a horse from the rock 
in support of his claim, and this version of the story seems 
to have been accepted by Virgil (Georg. i. 12 sqq.), but 
it is not countenanced by Greek writers. The Athenians 
said that the contest between Poseidon and Athena took 
place on the second of the month Boedromion, and hence 
they omitted that day from the calendar. See Plutarch, De 
fraterno amore, 11; zd. Quaest. Conviv. ix. 6. The unlucky 
Poseidon also contested the possession of Argos with Hera, 
and when the judges gave a verdict against him and in favour 
of the goddess, he took his revenge, as in Attiea, by flooding 
the country. See Pausanias, ii. 22. 4; compare zd. ii. 15. 
5; Polemo, Greek History, cited by the Scholiast on Aris- 
tides, vol. iii. p. 322, ed. G. Dindorf. 

2 The olive-tree seems to have survived down to the 
second century of our era. See Herodotus, viii. 55; Diony- 
sius Halicarnasensis, De Dinarcho Judicium, 3; Pausanias, 
i, 27. 3; Cicero, De legibus, i. 1. 2; Hyginus, Fab. 164; 
Pliny, Nat. Hist. xvi. 240. Dionysius agrees with Apollo- 
dorus in representing the tree as growing in the Pandrosium, 
which is proved by inseriptions to have been an enclosure to 
the west of the Erechtheum. See my commentary on Pau- 
sanias, vol. il. p. 337. 
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Kpitas edwKev,’ ody ws Elmdy TIVES, Kéxpora Kat 
, : , 
Kparaov,? od8€ EpuciyOova, Oeovs 88 rods Swdexa. 
kat tovtwyv dicalovtwy  yapa tis *AOnvas 
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’ , >, 7 ’ aA \ s 37? A 
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\ , 3 f ? 4 A \ A 
THY Tod exdhecev AOnvas, Hocedav b& Oupe 
opytabels TO Opidciov rediov érékdvce Kah THY 
‘Artixny bharov éroince. 
Kéxpow 6€ yjwas tiv ’Axtatou xépny "Aypav- 
Aov traida péev Eaxev “EpvatyOova, b9 drexvos 
4 , \ ” a 
peti ANAEe, Ovyatépas Sé “Aypavrov “Epony 
Havépocov. *Aypavrov pév odv wal “Apeos ’AX- 
Kimmy yivetat. TtavtTnvy Bratopevos “Adtppo0cos, 
e “A \ / 3 f € \N 
0 Hocedavos Kai vipdns Evpitns, tad “Apeos 
pwpabeis xreiverat. Iocedavos S¢ <eladyovtos> 
ev “Apeiw mayo xpiverar Sixatovtwy tev dwdexa 
Geav “Apns* cal dmodverat. 


*°AOnvE Kal Movedart xpttas dédwxev d Zevs Es *AOnvav nad 
Nocedava diadvoas Lebs xpiras Mwxe A: ’AOnvG nad Mocedave 
diadvoas Zebs xpiras %wxe Wagner. The words "AOnva Kad 
Mogedavr (or “A@nvay xal Mooedeva) appear to be a gloss on 
the preceding adugoiv, as Heyne perceived. Accordingly I 
have omitted them with Hercher. 

2 Kpavady Aegius: Savady A. 

> xpwtn ER (compend.), Hercher, Wagner: mparoy A, 
Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker. 

* MogeSdvos 5& <eicdyovros> ev ’Apelw may xplverat dSixa- 
(dvtwy t&v 'ddexa Ody ”Apys Scaliger: Mowedav 5k ev "Apel 
mayy Kpiverat, dixaCdvrwy trav bddexa Oedy, "Ape Heyne, 
Westermann, Miller, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner. But the 
construction xpivecOal rit in the sense of ‘‘ bring a person to 
trial” is impossible, and the abrupt change of nominative 
from xpiverar (Moce8er) to amoAverat (’Apns) is very harsh, if 
not intolerable. Scaliger’s emendation certainly gives the 
right sense and may be verbally correct also. ‘The acci- 
dental omission of eicéyovros would not be difficult. The 
emendation is recorded, but not accepted, by Heyne. 
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them and appointed arbiters, not, as some have 
afirmed, Cecrops and Cranaus, nor yet Erysichthon, 
but the twelve gods.!_ And in accordance with their 
verdict the country was adjudged to Athena, because 
Cecrops bore witness that she had been the first to 
plant the olive. Athena, therefore, called the city 
Athens after herself, and Poseidon in hot anger 
flooded the Thriasian plain and laid Attica under 
the sea.? | 

Cecrops married Agraulus, daughter of Actaeus, 
and had a son Erysichthon, who departed this life 
childless; and Cecrops had daughters, Agraulus, 
Herse, and Pandrosus.? Agraulus had a daughter 
Alcippe by Ares. In attempting to violate Alcippe, 
Halirrhothius, son of Poseidon and a nymph Euryte, 
was detected and killed by Ares. Impeached by 
Poseidon, Ares was tried in the Areopagus before 
the twelve gods, and was acquitted.°® 


1 Compare Ovid, Metamorph. vi. 72 sq. 

2 As to this flood, see Varro, in Augustine, De civitate 
Dei, xviii. 9; Hyginus, Fab. 164. The Thriasian plain is 
the plain in which Elensis stands. See Strabo, ix. i. 6, p. 392, 
ix. i. 18, p. 395. 

3 Compare Pausanias, i. 2. 6; Hyginus, Fab. 146; Ovid, 
Metamorph. ii. 737 sqq. All these writers call the first of 
the daughters Aglaurus instead of Agraulus, and the form 
Aglaurus is confirmed by inscriptions on two Greek vases 
(Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum, vol. iv. p. 146, Nos. 
7716, 7718). 

4+ Compare Pausanias, i. 21.4; Stephanus Byzantius and 
Suidas, s.v. “Apetos mayos ; Bekker’s Anecdota Graeca, vol. i. 
p. 444, lines 8 sqgq. From the three latter writers we learn 
that the story was told by the historians Philochorus and 
Hellanicus, whom Apollodorus may here be following. 

> See Euripides, Jon, 1258 sqq., Iphigenia in Tauris, 
945 sq.; Demosthenes, xxiii. 66, p. 641; Parian Chronicle 
(Marmor Parium), lines 5 sqg.; Pausanias, i. 28. 5; Scholiast 
on Euripides, Orestes, 1648, 1651. The name Areopagus was 
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“Epons b€ xa ‘Eppod Kegaros, ov épaabeioa 
"Hes 7 ipmace Kat puyeioa évy Supia Twaida é eyevene 
T:Owvov, o8 trais éyévero Dacor, TouTou oé 
*Aotvvoos, Tod 6€ Sdvéoxos,! ds éx Lupias éMav 
3 f , ” / } \ / 
els KeAcxiay, modu extioe Kerevoepiv, Kat ynuas 

/ 2 \ 7, “ <e / 
Papvacny® rnv Meyacodpouv tod ‘Tprewy Ba- 
airéws® eyévynoe Kivipav.* ovtos év Kurpe, 

1 Sdvdox0s RR®C: cavdaxos B. 

* dapvaxn Muncker (on Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 
34, p. 277, ed. Koch, comparing Hesychius, s.v. Kivvpas- 
"AméAAwVoOS Kal bapvaxns mais): Odavdanny RR&: Cavanny A. 

2 rev ‘Tpiéwy Baciréws Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: Tod 


cupiwy Bacitréws R: ta&v cupiwy Bacirda A. 
4 Kivvpay R: xiwdpas A. 


commonly supposed to mean ‘‘ the hill of Ares” and ex- 
plained by the tradition that Ares was the first to be tried 
for murder before the august tribunal. But more probably, 
perhaps, the name meant ‘‘ the hill of curses.” See my note 
on Pansanias. i. 28. 5 (vol. ii. pp. 363 sg.). For other legen- 
dary or mythical trials in the court of the Areopagus, see 
below, 111. 15. 1, iii. 15. 9. 

1 See above, i. 9. 4, note, where Cephalus is said to have 
been a son of Deion by Diomede; compare ii. 4. 7, iii. 15. 1. 
Pausanias also calls Cephalus ason of Deion (i. 37. 6, x. 29. 6), 
and so does Antoninus Liberalis (Transform. 41). The Scho- 
liast on Homer (Od. xi. 321) cas his father Deioneus. Hy- 
ginus in two passages (ab. 189, 270) describes Cephalus as 
a son of Deion, and in another passage (Fab. 160) as a son of 
Hermes (Mercury) by Creusa, daughter of Erechtheus. 
Euripides tells how ‘Dawn with her lovely light once 
snatched up Cephalus to the gods, all for love’ * (Hippolytus, 
454 sqq.). 

* According to Hesiod (Theog. 986 sqq.) and Pausanias 
(i. 3. 1), Phaethon was a son of Cephalus and the Dawn or 
Day. “Accor ding to another and seemingly more usual 
account the father of Phacthon was the Sun. See Diodorus 
Siculus, v. 23; Pausanias, i. 4. 1, ii. 3. 2; Lucian, Dialog. 
deorum, xxv. 1; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, iv. 357 sqq. ; Eusta- 
thius, on Homer, Od. xi. 325, p. 1689; Scholiast on Homer, 
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Herse had by Hermes a son Cephalus, whom Dawn 
loved and carried off,! and consorting with him in 
Syria bore ason Tithonus, who had a son Phaethon,? 
who had a son Astynous, who had a son Sandocus, 
who passed from Syria to Cilicia and founded a city 
Celenderis, and having married Pharnace, daughter 
of Megassares, king of MHyria, begat Cinyras.® 
This Cinyras in Cyprus, whither he had come with 


Od. xvii. 208; Ovid, Metamorph. ii. 19 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 
15%, 156; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Z'heb. i. 221; 
Scholia in Caesaris Germanici Aratea, p. 421, ed. Fr. Eyssen- 
hardt, in his edition of Martianus Capella; Scriptores rerum 
mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 37, 93, 208 
(First Vatican Mythographer, 118; Second Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 57; Third Vatican Mythographer, ii. 8. 14) ; Servius 
on Virgil, Aen. x. 189. The mother who bore him to the 
Sun is usually called Clymene (so Lucian, Tzetzes, Kusta- 
thius, Ovid, Hyginus, Lactantius Plaeidus, the Vatican 
mythographers, and Servius); but the Seholiast on Homer 
(l.c.) calls her Rhode, daughter of Asopus. Clymene herself, 
the mother of Phaethon, is said to have been a daughter of 
Ocean and Tethys (J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, iv. 359; Ovid, 
Metamorph. ii. 156) or of Iphys or Minyas (Eustathius, U.c.). 
Apollodorus passes over in silence the famous story how 
Phaethon borrowed the chariot of the Sun for a day, and 
driving too near the earth set it on fire, and how in his wild 
career he was struck dead by Zeus with a thunderbolt and 
fell into the river Eridanus, where his sisters mourned for 
hin till they were turned into poplar trees, their tears being 
changed into drops of amber which exuded from the trees. 
The story is told at great length and with many picturesque 
details by Ovid (AZetamorph. ii. 1 sqgq.).. Compare Lueretius, 
v. 396 sgq.; Diodorus Siculus, Lueian, the Scholiast on Homer, 
Hyginus, and the Latin Mythographers, il.cc. Euripides 
wrote a tragedy on the subject, of which some considerable 
fragments survive. See T'ragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, 
ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 599 sqgg. For some similar stories, see 
Appendix, ‘‘ Phaethon and the Chariot of the Sun.” 
$ According to Hyginus (fab. 142), Cinyras was a son of 
Paphus. 
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1 @npa Heyne (conjecture), Hercher, Wagner: @npa: RR*: 
énpars A, Heyne (in text), Westermann, Miiller, Bekker. 
2 ravuacaos A. 


1 A different and apparently more prevalent tradition re- 
presented Adonis as the son of Cinyras by incestuous inter- 
course with his daughter Myrrha or Smyrna. See Scholiast 
on Theocritus, i. 107; Plutarch, Parallela, 22; Antoninus 
Liberalis, Transform. 34 (who, however, differs as to the 
name of Smyrna’s father); Ovid, Aletamorph. x. 298 sqq. ; 
Hyginus, Fab. 58, 164; Fulgentius, Adytholog. ii. 8; Lac- 
tantius Placidus, Narrat. Fabul. x. 9; Servius, on Virgil, 
El. x. 18, and on Aen. v. 72; Scriptores rerum mythicarum 
Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 60 (First Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 200). Similar cases of incest with a daughter are 
frequently reported of royal houses in antiquity. ‘They per- 
haps originated in a rule of transmitting the crown through 
women instead of through men; for under such a rule a 
widowed king would be under a strong temptation to marry 
his own daughter as the only means of maintaining himself 
legitimately on the throne after the death of his wife. See 
Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 3rd ed., i. 48 sq. The legend of the 
incestuous origin of Adonis is mentioned, on the authority 
of Panyasis, by Apollodorus himself a little lower down. 

2 Compare Bion, Jdyl. i. ; Cornutus, Theologiae Graecae 
Compendium, 28; Plutarch, Quaest. Conviv. iv. 5. 3, § 8; 
Athenaeus, ii. 80, p. 698; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 
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some people, founded Paphos; and having there 
married Metharme, daughter of Pygmalion, king of 
Cyprus, he begat Oxyporus and Adonis,! and besides 
them daughters, Orsedice, Laogore, and _ Braesia. 
These by reason of the wrath of Aphrodite cohabited 
with foreigners, and ended their life in Egypt. And 
Adonis, while still a boy, was wounded and killed in 
hunting by a boar through the anger of Artemis.? 
Hesiod, however, affirms that he was a son of Phoenix 
and Alphesiboea ; and Panyasis says that he was a son 


831; Aristides, Apology, ed. J. Rendel Harris (Cambridge, 
1891), pp. 44, 106 sq.; Propertius, iii. 4 (5) 53 sq., ed. F. A. 
Paley ; Ovid, Metamorph. x. 710 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 248 ; 
Macrobius, Saturnal. i. 21. 4; Lactantius, Davin. Inst. i. 17; 
Firmicus Maternus, De errore profanarum religionum, 9; 
Augustine, De civitate Dei, vi. 7. There are some grounds 
for thinking that formerly Adonis and his Babylonian proto- 
type Tammuz were conceived in the form of a boar, and that 
the story of his death by a boar was only a misinterpretation 
of this older conception. See Spirits of the Corn and of the 
Wiid, ii. 22 sq.; C. F. Burney, The Book of Judges (London, 
1918), pp. xvii sqq., who refers to ‘‘the brilliant discovery 
of Ball (PSBA. xvi. 1894, pp. 195 sqq.) that the Sumerian 
name of Tammuz, DUMU.ZI (Bab. Du’ dazu, Dézu) is iden- 
tical with the Turkish démiaz ‘pig,’ and that there is thus 
an ‘original identity of the god with the wild boar that slays 
him in the developed legend.’” W. Robertson Smith, as 
Professor Burney points out, had many years ago expressed 
the view that ‘‘ the Cyprian Adonis was originally the Swine- 
god, and in this as in many other cases the sacred victim has 
been changed by false interpretation into the enemy of the 
god” (Religion of the Semites, New Edition, London, 1894, 
p. 411, note*). The view is cunfirmed by the observation 
that the worshippers of Adonis would seem to have abstained 
from eating swine’s flesh. See W. W. Baudissin, Adonis 
und EHsmun (Leipsic, 1911), p. 142, quoting SS. Cyri et 
Joannis Miracula, in Migne’s Patrologia Graeca, 1xxxvii. 3, 
col. 3624. 
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1 +b added by Hercher. 
“ ouvpvay R®: wipvay B, pupvas C. 


1 According to Antoninus Liberalis (Transform. 34), 
Smyrna, the mother of Adonis, was a daughter of Belus by 
anymph Orithyia. Tzetzes mentions, but afterwards rejects, 
the view that Myrrha, the mother of Adonis, was a danghter 
of Thias (Schol. on Lycophron, 829, 831). Hyginus says that 
Cinyras, the father of Adonis, was king of Assyria (fab. 58). 
This traditional connexion of Adonis with Assyria may well 
be dne to a well-founded belief that the religion of Adonis, 
though best known to the Greeks in Syria and Cyprus, had 
or iginated in Assyria or rather in Babylonia, where he was 
worshipped under the name of Dumuzi or Tammuz. See 
Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 3rd ed., i. 6 sqq. 

2 As to the transformation of the mother of Adonis into a 
myrrh-tree, see Scholiast on Theoeritus, i. 107; Plutareh, 
Parallela, 22; Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 34 ; Tzetzvs, 
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of Thias, king of Assyria,) who had a daughter 
Smyrna, In consequence of the wrath of Aphrodite, 
for she did not honour the goddess, this Smyrna con- 
ceived a passion for her father, and with the complicity 
of her nurse she shared her father’s bed without his 
knowledge for twelve nights. But when he was 
aware of it, he drew his sword and pursued her, and 
being overtaken she prayed to the gods that she 
might be invisible; so the gods in compassion turned 
her into the tree which they call smyrna (myrrh).? 
Ten months afterwards the tree burst and Adonis, as 
he is called, was born, whom for the sake of his 
beauty, while he was still an infant, Aphrodite hid in 
a chest unknown to the gods and entrusted to Per- 
sephone. But when Persephone beheld him, she 
would not give him back. The case being tried 
before Zeus, the year was divided into three parts, 
and the god ordained that Adonis should stay by 
himself for one part of the year, with Persephone for 
one part, and with Aphrodite for the remainder.’ 


Schol. on Lycophron, 829; Ovid, Metamorph. x. 476 sqq.; 
Hyginus, Fab. 58, 164; Fulgentius, Mytholog. iii. 8; Lac- 
tantius Placidus, Narrat. Fabul. x. 9; Servius, on Virgil, 
Ecl. x. 18 and Aen. v. 72; Scriptores rerum mythicarum 
Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 60 (First Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 200). The drops of gum which oozed from the 
myrrh-tree were thought to be the tears shed by the trans- 
formed Myrrha for her sad fate (Ovid, J.c. 500 sqq.). 

8 According to another version of the story, Aphrodite and 
Persephone referred their dispute about Adonis to the judg- 
nent of Zeus, and he appointed the Muse Calliope to act as 
arbitrator between them. She decided that Adonis should 
spend half the year with each of them; but the decision so 
enraged Aphrodite that in revenge she instigated the Thracian 
women to rend in pieces Calliope’s son, the musician Orpheus. 
See Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 6. A Scholiast on Theocritus 
(Id. iii. 48) reports the common saying that the dead Adonis 
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> 4 ’ a 3 a 
Agpoditns eis ériOupiay wdALcbe THs "AOnvas, 
€Bagitevoev conjecturally inserted by Gale. 
Movnros Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: uhyutos A. 
aitéxbova R®: airdxOovos A. 
érm L: emt A. 
eyatareAciuuevos Hi: éykatadereyuevos A, 
oe ht 
spends six months of the year in the arms of Persephone, and 
six months in the arms of Aphrodite; and he explains the 
saying as a mythical description of the corn, which after 
sowing Is six months in the earth and six months above 
ground, 
' Compare Pausanias, i. 2. 6. 
* According to the Parian Chronicle (lines 4-7), Deucalion 
reigned at Lycorea on Mount Parnassus, and when the Hood, 


following on heavy rains, took place in that district, he fled 
for safety to king Cranaus at Athens, where he founded a 
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However Adonis made over to Aphrodite his own 
share in addition ; but afterwards in hunting he was 
gored and killed by a boar. , 

When Cecrops died, Cranaus came to the throne?! ; 
he was a son of the soil, and it was in his time that 
the flood in the age of Deucalion is said to have taken 
_place.2 He married a Lacedaemonian wife, Pedias, 
daughter of Mynes, and begat Cranae, Meuaechme, 
and Atthis; and when Atthis died a maid, Cranaus 
called the country Atthis.? 

Cranaus was expelled by Amphictyon, who reigned 
in his stead ;* some say that Amphictyon was a son of 
Deucalion, others that he was a son of the soil; and 
when he had reigned twelve years he was expelled 
by Erichthonius.®> Some say that this Erichthonius was 
a son of Hephaestus and Atthis, daughter of Cranaus, 
and some that he was a son of Hephaestus and Athena, 
as follows: Athena came to Hephaestus, desirous of 
fashioning arms. But he, being forsaken by Aphro- 
dite, fell in love with Athena, and began to pursue 


sanctuary of Rainy Zeus and offered thank-offerings for his 
escape. Compare Eusebius, Chronic. vol. ii. p. 26, ed. A. 
Schoene. We have seen that, according te Apollodorus (iii. 
8. 2), the flood happened in the reign of Nyctimus, king of 
Arcadia. 

* Compare Pausanias, i. 2. 6; Eusebius, Chronic. vol. ii. 
p. 28, ed. A. Schoene. 

4 Compare the Parian Chronicle, lines 8-10; Pausanias, i. 
2.6; Eusebius, Chronic. vol. ii. p. 30, ed. A. Schoene. The 
Parian Chronicle represents Amphictyon as a son of Deucalion 
and as reigning, first at Thermopylae, and then at Athens; 
but it records nothing as to his revolt against Cranaus. Pau- 
sanias says that Amphictyon deposed Cranaus, although he 
had the daughter of Cranaus to wife. Eusebius says that 
Amphictyon was a son of Deucalion and son-in-law of 
Cranaus. 

5 Compare Pausanias, i. 2. 6. 
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Kat Stwxetv avTny HpEato: 1 Oé heuyev. a@s 5é 
éyyus aurijs eyéveTo TOMAR avayKn (hv yap 
NOOS), emetparo ouvendeiv. n 6€ @S oappav 
Kab mapOévos ovaa ovK ver Xero" o 0€ aneoTrép- 
penvev ets 70 aKédXos THs Geass. exelvy dé puaa- 
xGeioa épiw am opagaca TOV yovov ELS viv eppuyre. 
pevyovons 6€ avrTis Kal TNS youns els yp 
TETOUTNS "Epx Poros yiverar, tovtov ‘A@nva 
Kpupa TOV aAdrov Oewv eTpeper, adavatov Gé- 
Aovea Totfjoat Kal Katabeica avrov eis KjoT HY 
Ilavépoow +H Kéxpotos wapaxaréOeto, amet- 
Tovaa Thy KiaTny avoiyev. at b€ adeApai Tis 
Tavépocov avotyovalw vmod TEpLepyias, Kat Geay-. 
Tal T@ Bpeper TAPES TEL PAMeVOV opaxovta: Kab 
ws mev eEvtoe héyovow, on avrod Sieh Odpnoay 
TOD Opaxovtos, ws é EvLOL, be opyiy ‘AOnvais 
ELpavets yevopevar Kara THS dx po ohews auras 
gppipav. év d& TO Tewéves tpadels "Eptx Poros 


1 With this story of the birth of Erichthonius compare 
Schohast on Homer, JI. ii. 547 (who agrees to a great extent 
verbally with Apollodorus) ; Euripides, Ion, 20 sqq., 266 sqq. ; 
Kratosthenes, Cataster. 13; Nonnus, in Westermann’s My- 
thographa Gracci, Appendix Narrationum, 3, pp. 359 sq. ; 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 111; Antigonus Carystius, 
Histor. Mirab. 12; Etymologicum Magnum, s.v. *EpexGevs, 
p. 371.29; Hyginus, fab. 166; td. Astronom. ii. 13; Ser- 
vius, on Virgil, Georg. iii. 113; Fulgentius, Mytholog. ii. 14; 
Lactantius, Divin. Inst. ii. 17; Augustine, De civitate Det, 
xvill. 12; Scholia in Caesaris Gcrmanict Aratea, p. 394, 
ed. Fr. Myssenhardt (in his edition of Martianus Capella) ; 
Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latint, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. 
pp. 41, 86 sq., 88 (First Vatican Mythographer, 128 ; Second 
Vatican Mythographer, 37, 40). The story of the birth of 
Krichthonius was told by Euripides, according to Eratosthe- 
nes (1.c,) and by Callimachus, according to the Scholiast on 
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her; but she fled. When he got near her with much 
ado (for he was lame), he attempted to embrace her ; 
but she, being a chaste virgin, would not submit to 
him, and he dropped his seed on the leg of the 
goddess. In disgust, she wiped off the seed with 
wool and threw it on the ground; and as she fled 
and the seed fell on the ground, Erichthonius was 
produced.! Him Athena brought up unknown to the 
other gods, wishing to make him immortal; and having 
put him in a chest, she committed it to Pandrosus, 
daughter of Cecrops, forbidding her to open the chest. 
But the sisters of Pandrosus opened it out of curiosity, 
and beheld a serpent coiled about the babe; and, as 
some say, they were destroyed by the serpent, but ac- 
cording to others they were driven mad by reason of 
the anger of Athena and threw themselves down from 
the acropolis.2, Having been brought up by Athena 


Homer (/.c.). Pausanias was plainly acquainted with the 
fable, though he contents himself with saying that Erichtho- 
nius was reported to be a son of Hephacstus and Earth (i. 2. 6, 
i. 14.6). As C. G. Heyne long ago observed, the story is 
clearly an etymological myth invented to explain the meaning 
of the name Erichthonius, which some people derived from 
épis, “strife,” and xé@av, ‘‘the ground,” while others derived 
it from prov, ‘‘ wool,” and x@erv, ‘the ground.” The former 
derivation of erz in Erichthonius seems to have been the more 
popular. Mythologists have perhaps not sufficiently reckoned 
with the extent to which false etymology has been operative 
in the creation of myths. ‘‘ Disease of language” is one 
source of myths, though it is very far from being the only 
one. 

2 With this story of the discovery of Erichthonius in the 
chest compare Euripides, Jon, 20 sqq., 266 sqqg. ; Pausanias, 
i, 18.2; Antigonus Carystius, Hist. Mirab. 12; Ovid, Me- 
tamorph. ii. 552 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 166; id. Astronom. 
11.13; Fulgentius, Mytholog. ii. 14; Lactantius, Divin. Inst. 
i. 17; Scroptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, 
vol. i. pp. 41, 86 sq., 88 (First Vatican Mythographer, 128 ; 
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um’ autTns AOnvas, €xBarov Apudixtvova éBact- 
> A a 
Aevoey AOnvav, Kal TO év axKpotroree Eoavov 
THs “AOnvas idpvcato, Kat tov Lavaénvaioy 
\ e \ , \ / 1 4 
THv eopTnv auveotyncato, Kat II pakiéav! vyida 


1 TipakiOéav Heyne: mpacibdav A: Maoibéay Aegius. Tzetzes 
calls her @paciGea (Chiliades, i. 174, v. 671), but mentions 
Mpagidéa as the wife of Krechtheus and mother of Cecrops 
(Chiliades, i. 177, v. 674). 


Second Vatican Mythographer, 37, 40). Apollodorus appar- 
ently describes the infant Erichthonius in the chest asa purely 
human babe with a serpent coiled about him. The serpent 
was said to have been set by Athena to guard the infant ; 
according to Euripides (Jon, 20 sqgq-), there were two such 
guardian serpents. But according to a common tradition 
Erichthonius was serpent-footed, that is, his legs ended in 
serpents. See Nonnus, in Westermann’s Mythographi Graeci, 
Appendix Narrationum, 3, p. 360; EHtymologicum Magnum, 
8.v. “EpexOevs, p. 371. 47; Hyginus, Fab. 166; Servius, on 
Virgil, Aen. 1. 113; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, 
ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 41, 87 (First Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 128, Second Vatican Mythographer 37). Indeed, 
in one passage (Astronom. ii. 13) Hyginus affirms that 
Krichthonius was born a serpent, and that when the 
box was opened and the maidens saw the serpent in it, 
they went mad and threw themselves from the* acropolis, 
while the serpent took refuge under the shield of Athena 
and was reared by the goddess. This view of the identity 
of Erichthonius with the serpent was recognized, if not 
accepted, by Pausanias; for in describing the famous statue 
of the Virgin Athena on the acropolis of Athens, he notices 
the serpent coiled at her feet Lehind the shield, and adds 
that the serpent ‘‘may be Erichthonius” (1. 24. 7). The 
sacred serpent which lived in the Erechtheum on the acro- 
polis of Athens and was fed with honey-cakes once a month, 
may have been Erichthoninus himself in his original form of 
a worshipful serpent. See Herodotus, vill. 41; Aristophanes, 
Lysistrata, 758 sq., with the Scholiast ; Plutarch, ZVhemis- 
tocles, 10; Vhilostratus, Imagines, ii. 17.6; Hesychius, s.vv. 
Spdxavdros and olxoupdy dow; Suidas, s.v. Apaxavaos; Etymo- 
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herself in the precinct,! Erichthonius expelled Am- 
phictyon and became king of Athens ; and he set up 
the wooden image of Athena in the acropolis,? and 
instituted the festival of the Panathenaea,? and 


logicum Magnum, s.v. dpaxavados, p. 287; Photius, Lexicon, 
S.v. oixoupdy iow; Kustathius on Homer, Od. i. 357, p. 1422, 
lines 7 sgq. According to some, there were two such saered 
serpents in the Erechtheum (Hesychius, s.v. oixoupdy d¢uy). 
When we remember that Cecrops, the aneestor of Eri- 
ehthonius, was said, like his descendant, to be half-man, half- 
serpent (above, iii. 14. 1), we may conjeeture that the old 
kings of Athens claimed kinship with the saered serpents on 
the acropolis, into which they nay have professed to trans- 
migrate at death. Compare The Dying God, pp. 86 sq.; and 
my note on Pausanias, i. 18. 2 (vol. iit. pp. 168 sqqg.). The 
Ereehtheids, or deseendants of Erechtheus, by whom are 
meant the Athenians in general, used to put golden serpents 
round the necks or bodies of their infants, nominally in 
memory of the serpents whieh guarded the infant Erich- 
thonius, but protably in reality as amulets to protect the 
children. See Euripides, Jon, 20-26, 1426-143). Erechtheus 
and Eriehthonius may have been originally identieal. See 
Scholiast on Homer, Jl. ii. 547; EHtymologicum Magnum, 
8.v. "Epex@evs, p. 371. 29; C. F. Clinton, Fasti Hellenict, 
vol. i. p. 61 note ®. 

1 <The precinct” is the Erechtheum on the acropolis of 
Athens. It was in the Krechtheumn that the sacred serpent 
dwelt, which seems to have been originally identical with 
Erichthonius. See the preceding note. 

2 That is, the ancient image of Athena, made of olive- 
wood, which stood in the Erechtheum. See my note on 
Pausanias, i. 26. 6 (vol. ii. pp. 340 sq.). 

3 Compare the Parian Chronicle, line 18; Harpocration, 
8.v. Navadhvaa; Kratosthenes, Cataster. 13; Hyginus, Astro- 
nom. ii. 13, who says that Krichthonius competed at the 
games in a four-horse ear. Indeed, Erichthonius was re- 
puted to have invented the chariot, or, at all events, the 
four-horse ehariot. See the Parian Chronicle, lines 18 and 
21; Eusebius, Chronic. vol. ii. p. 32, ed. A. Schoene; 
Virgil, Georg. iit 113 sq.; Fulgentius, ALytholog. ii. 14. 
According to some, he invented the chariot for the purpose of 
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eyerv90 9. 

"Ei peyOoviou oe atroBavovtos Kal TAPEVTOS €V 
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Nevoer, ep ov Anparnp Kal Avovucos els THY 
"Artixny HrAOov. adr\a Anpyntpa ev Kereds [els 


1 +Q aitg@ Scaliger, Wagner: t@ a R89: tH arg A. 


concealing his serpent feet. See Servius, on Virgil, Georg. 
ii. 113; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. 
Bode, vol. i. pp. 41, 87 (First Vatican Mythographer, 12k: 
Second Vatican My thographer, 37). The institution ‘of the 
Panathenaic festival was by some attributed to Theseus 
(Plutarch, Theseus, 24), but the Parian Chronicle (line 18), 
in agreement with Apollodorus, ascribes it to Erichthonius ; 
and from Harpocration (/.c.) we learn that this ascription 
was supported by the authority of the historians Hellanicus 
and Androtion in their works on Attica. Here, therefore, 
as usual, Apollodorus seems to have drawn on the best 
sources. 

1 Compare Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. iii. 45, p. 39, 
ed. Potter, who gives a list of legendary or mythical per- 
sonages who were said to have been buried in sanctuaries or 
temples. Amongst the instances which he cites are the 
graves of Cinyras and his descendants in the sanctuary of 
Aphrodite at Paphus, and the grave of Acrisius in the 
temple of Athena on the acropolis of Larissa. To these 
examples C. G. Heyne, commenting on the present passage 
of Apollodorus, adds the tomb of Castor in a sanctuary at 
Sparta (Pausanias, ili. 13. 1), the tomb of Hyacinth under 
the image of Apollo at Amyclae (Pausanias, ii. 19. 3), and 
the grave of Arcas in a temple of Hera at Mantinea (Pau- 
sanias, vill. 9. 3), ‘‘ Arguing from these examples,” says 
Heyne, ‘‘some have tried to prove that the Worship | of the 
gods sprang from the honours paid to buried mortals.” 

2 Compare Pausanias, i. 5. 3, who distinguishes two kings 
named Pandion, first, the son of Erichthopius, and, second, 
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married Praxithea, a Naiad nymph, by whom he had 
a son Pandion. 

When Erichthonius died and was buried in the 
same precinct of Athena,! Pandion? became king, in 
whose time Demeter and Dionysus came to Attica.® 
But Demeter was welcomed by Celeus at Eleusis,* and 


the son of Cecrops the Second. This distinction is accepted 
by Apollodorus (see below, iii. 15. 5), and it is supported by 
the Parian Chronicle (Marmor Parium, lines 22 and 30). 
Eusebius also recognizes Pandion the Second, but makes him 
a son of Erechtheus instead of a son of Cecrops the Second 
(Chronic. bk. i. vol. i. col. 185, ed. A. Schoene). But like 
Cecrops the Second, son of Erechtheus (below, iti. 15. 5), 
Pandion the Second is probably no more than a chronological 
stop-gap thrust into the broken framework of tradition by a 
comparatively late historian. Compare R. D. Hicks, in 
Companion to Greek Studies, ed. L. Whibley, 3rd. ed. 
(Cambridge, 1916), p. 76. 

’ Here Apollodorus differs from the Parian Chronicle, 
which dates the advent of Demeter, not in the reign of 
Pandion, but in the reign of his son Erechtheus (MZarmor 
Parium, lines 23 sq.). To the reign of Erechtheus the Parian 
Chronicle also refers the first sowing of corn by Triptolemus 
in the Rharian plain at Eleusis, and the first celebration of 
the mysteries by Eumolpus at Eleusis (Marmor Parium, 
lines 23-29). Herein the Parian Chronicle seems to be in 
accord with the received Athenian tradition which dated the 
advent of Demeter, the beginning of agriculture, and the 
institution of the Eleusinian mysteries in the reign of Ere- 
chthens. See Diodorus Siculus, i. 29. 1-3. On the other hand, 
the Parian Chronicler dates the discovery of iron on the 
Cretan Mount Ida in the reign of Pandion the First (armor 
Parium, lines 22 sq.). He says nothing of the coming of 
Dionysus to Attica. The advent of Demeter and Dionysus 
is a mythical expression for the first cultivation of corn and 
vines in Attica; these important discoveries Attic tradi- 
tion referred to the reigns either of Pandion the First or 
of his son Erechtheus. 

4 See above, i. 5. 1. 
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Ne "EXevaiva |} bredeEaTo, Asovucov &é "Txdpuos: 

5° KapBaver map aUTOU KAMA dpm hou Kal Ta 
ee TV OLvoTrotiaV pavOavet. Kal tas tov Deov 
Swpyoacbar Dehov Xaperas avOparrots, adixveiT a 
7 pOs Twas TOLpevas, ot yevodpevot tov TroTOU 
Kat ywpis DdaTos be nooviy apebas eMKvoavTes, 
mepappax da vopitovres aT EKTELVAD auTov. ped 
Hpépay é VONTAVTES * eGayray avTov. "Hpeyoun 
6€ TH Ouyarpt TOV TaTéepa pactevovan KU@V 
ovvnOns ovopa Maipa, i) TO ‘Trapio ouvelTeTO, 
TOV vex pov envuce: KaKeivn KaTooOupapevn * Tov 
Tarépa €AaUTIY aVHPTHGE. 


leis thy “EAevotva. ‘These words may be, as Heyne 


thought, a gloss on eis thy *Atrixyy. They are omitted by 
Hercher. Wagner keeps them unbracketed. 

o @ ; ; \ f { 

2 Os... mavOdver KE: Kal... uavOavey A, 

2 vonoavtes A: ypywavtes Valckenar. 

4 xatodupauévn Hercher: xartodupouevn Heyne, Wester- 
mann, Miiller, Bekker, Wagner. 


1 The implication is that their wassailing had taken place 
by night. The Greek veé’ qudpay regularly means ‘‘ by day” 
as opposed to ‘‘by night”; it is not to be translated ‘‘the 
day after.” See Herodotus, i. 150, ob yuntds aAAd per’ Nuépny 
movpevoy ; Plato, Phaedrus, p- 251 D, éuparhs odoa ore vuxtds 
dvvatrat Kabevde otre wed uepay. Compare Apollodorus, i. 
9; 18, it. 5. 6 (vont wp Kad wed? Twepay), i ili. 12. 3, Epitome, iv. 5, 
vil. 31 (wed tyuépay pev bdalvovoa, vuKTwp 5€ dvadvouea), 

2 With this story of the first introduction of wine into 
Attica, and its fatal conseqnences, compare Scholiast on 
Homer, Ji. xxii. 29; Aelian, Var. Hist. vii. 28; Nonnus, 
Dionys. xiii, 34-245; Hyginus, Fab. 130; id. Astronom. 
ii, 4; Statius, Theb. xi. 644-647, with the comment of Lac- 
tantius Placidus on v. 644; Servius, on Virgil, Georg. ii. 
389; Probus, on Virgil, Georg. it. 385; Scriptores rerwm 
mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 6, 94 sq. 
(First Vatican Mythographer, 19; Second Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 61). The Athenians celebrated a curious festival of 
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Dionysus by Icarius, who received from him a 
branch of a vine and learned the process of making 
wine. And wishing to bestow the god’s boons on 
men, Icarius went to some shepherds, who, having 
tasted the beverage and quaffed it copiously without 
water for the pleasure of it, imagined that they were 
bewitched and killed him; but by day! they under- 
stood how it was and buried him. When his daughter 
Erigone was searching for her father, a domestic dog, 
named Maera, which had attended I carius, discovered 
his dead body to her, and she bewailed her father 
and hanged herself.? 


swinging, which was supposed to be an expiation for the 
death of Erigone, who had hanged herself on the same tree 
at the foot of which she had discovered the dead body of her 
father Icarius (Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 4). See Hesychius 
and Etymologicum Magnum, s.v. Aidpa; Athenaeus, xiv. 10, 
p- 618 eF; Festus, ed. C. O. Miiller, p. 194, s.v. ‘‘ Oscillantes.” 
Compare The Dying God, pp. 281 sqq. However, some 
thought that the Hrigone whose death was thus expiated 
was not the daughter of Icarius, but the daughter of Aegis- 
thus, who accused Orestes at Athens of the murder of her 
father and hanged herself when he was acquitted (so Htymo- 
logicum Magnum, l.c.; compare Apollodorus, Epitome, vi. 
25 with the note). Sophocles wrote a play Hrigone, but it is 
doubtful to which of the two Erigones it referred. See The 
Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. i. pp. 173 sqq. 
The home of Icarius was at Icaria (Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. 
*Ixapta). From the description of Statius (/.c.) we infer that 
the place was in the woods of Marathon, and in accordance 
with this description the site has been discovered in a 
beautiful wooded dell at the northern foot of the forest-clad 
slopes of Mount Pentelicus. The place is still appropriately 
named Dionysos. A rugged precipitous path leads down a 
wild romantic ravine froin the deserted village of Rapentosa 
to the piain of Marathon situated at a great depth below. 
Among the inscriptions found on the spot several refer to the 
worship of Dionysus. See my commentary on Pausanias, 
vol. ii. pp. 461 sgq., compare p. 442. 
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Ilavdiwv b€ yipyas Levéinany THS LNT pos THY 
adehpay Ouyatépas pev éréxvwce Ipoxvnv Kal 
Dirounrav, matdas 6é orovpous "Epex Gea Kat 
Bourny. TONE MOU d€ évatavtos! mpos Ad Boaxov 
Tept vas, 6 pov emeKaheoaro BonOov ex Spans 
Tnpéa tov “Apeos, Kat tov _ TONE HOV avy avT@ 
Katop0oaas édwxe Tnpet mpos yduov Thy éavtou 
Ouvyatépa IIpoxvnv. o dé éx TavTns yevvnoas 


l évoravros EK: éfavactavros A, Heyne, Westermann, 
Miller, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner. But such a use of 
efavactas seems unparalleled, whereas évoras is regularly 
applied to war breaking out or threatening. See below iii. 
15. 4, moAguou évoravtos mpds ’AOnvatous: Isocrates, Or. v. 2, 
toy méAcuov Ty évotavTa gol Kal TH moder wept "Aupurdrcw ; 
Demosthenes, Or. xviii. 89, 6 yap tére évoras méAeuos, and 
139, ovxér’ év audicBynrnoinw Ta Tpayphata Hv, GAA* everaTHKEL 
mwédAenos; Polybius, i. 71 4, mefCovos yap éviorato modémov 
KaTapxn. 





1 This tradition of marriage with a maternal aunt is re- 
markable. I do not remember to have met with another 
instance of such a marriage in Greek legend. 

2 For the tragic story of Procne and Philomela, and their 
transformation into birds, see Zenobius, Cent. iii. 14 (who, to 
a certain extent, agrees verbally with Apollodorus) ; Conon, 
Narrat. 31; Achilles Tatius, v. 3and 5; J. Tzetzes, Chili- 
ades, vii. 459 sqq.; Pausanias, i. 5. 4, i. 41. 8 sq., x. 4. 8 sq.; 
Kustathius, on Homer, Od. xix. 518, p. 1875; Hyginus, Fab. 
e Ovid, ‘Metamorph. vi. 426-674 ; Servius, on Virgil, £cl. 

io Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. v. 120; Scrip- 
eos rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 
2 and 147 (First Vatican Mythographer, Sr Second Vatican 
Mythographer, 217). On this theme Sophocles composed a 
tragedy Terews, from which most of the extant versions of 
the story are believed to be derived. See The Fragments of 
Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. li. pp. 221 sqq. However, 
the version of Hyyinus ditlers from the rest in a number of 
particulars. For example, he represents ‘Tereus as trans- 
formed into a hawk instead of into a hoopoe; but for this 
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Pandion married Zeuxippe, his mother’s sister,1 
and begat two daughters, Procne and Philomela, and 
twin sons, Erechtheus and Butes. But war having 
broken out with Labdacus on a question of boundaries, 
he called in the help of Tereus, son of Ares, from 
Thrace, and having with his help brought the war to 
a successful close, he gave Tereus his own daughter 
Procne in marriage. Tereus had by her a son Itys, 


transformation he had the authority of Aeschylus (Sup- 
pliants, 60 sqqg.). Tereus is commonly said to have been a 
Thracian, and the scene of the tragedy is sometimes laid in 
Thrace. Ovid, who adopts this account, appears to have 
associated the murder of Itys with the frenzied rites of the 
Bacchanals, for he says that the crime was perpetrated at 
the time when the Thracian women were celebrating the 
biennial festival (sacra trieterica) of Dionysus, and that the 
two women disguised themselves as Bacchanals. On the 
other hand, Thucydides (ii. 29) definitely affirms that Tereus 
dwelt in Daulia, a district of Phocis, and that the tragedy 
took place in that country ; at the same time he tells us that 
the population of the district was then Thracian. In this he 
is followed by Strabo (ix. 3. 13, p. 423), Zenobius, Conon, 
Pausanias, and Nonnus (Dionys. iv. 320 sqq.). Thucydides 
supports his view by a reference to Greek poets, who called 
the nightingale the Daulian bird. The Megarians maintained 
that Tereus reigned at Pagae in Megaris, and they showed 
his grave in the form of a barrow, at which they sacrificed to 
him every year, using gravel in the sacrifice instead of barley 
groats (Pausanias, i. 41. 8 sqg.). But no one who has seen 
the grey ruined walls and towers of Daulis, thickly mantled 
in ivy and holly-oak,,on the summit of precipices that 
overhang a deep romantic glen at the foot of the towering 
slopes of Parnassus, will willingly consent to divest them of 
the legendary charm which Greek poetry and history have 
combined to throw over the lovely scene. 

It is said that, after being turned into birds, Procne and 
Tereus continued to utter the same cries which they had 
emitted at the moment of their transformation ; the nightin- 
gale still fled warbling plaintively the name of her dead son, 
liu! Itu! while the hoopoe still pursued his cruel wife 
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matoa, | ‘Iruv, cal Birounras épacbels ep Oerpe Kal 
TAUTND, [edrrav TeOvavat I poxvyy,} KpuTTOY ert 
TOV Kepiav. [addres b€ ywas Diropjrav ouynu- 
vaterto,|2 Kat THY Pocoay éFéTewev anrhs. n O€ 
Upyvaca, ev TETAW YPdupara ova TOUTW@Y é€u“nvudE 
I poxvy TAS iSias cuppopas. 1) O€ avatnticaca 
Thy aderdnv KTelver Tov Tatda "ITuv, Kal Kabe- 
Yyoaca Tnpet Selmrvov aypoodrTe mrapaTionat: § 
Kal META THS aderpijs Oud TaXous* epuye.° Tnpevs 
€ aicbopevos, d apTdaas méhexuy édlmKev. ai o€ év 
Aavria TS Dewxidos yivopevar TEPLKATAANT TOL 
Geois evyovTas aTopvewO vat, Kal IIpoxvy peev 
ryiveTat dnoav, Prrounrha 6€ NEALOwD™ aTrOpVeE- 
oprat d€ kat Typevs, kal yivetat emo 

XV. Iavdiovos b€ amoBavorvtes oi aera Ta 
TaTp@a émepicavto, wal TH <pev>° Baotreiav 
‘EpexGevs NapBaver, thv dé i lepwaurny THs AOnvas 
kat tov Ilocesd@vos tov “KpexOéws’ Bovdrns. 


l elroy Tebvdvat Hpéxvnv omitted by Hercher. 

2 bis Se ynuas Bidounray cuvnuvaCero omitted by Hercher. 
The narrative gains in clearness by the omission. 

3 mapatiOnot Zenobinus, Cent, ii. 14, Bekker, Hercher, 
Wagner: mpotiéns: KA, Heyne, Westermann, Miiller. 

+50 taxous KE: Siarayeos A: 8a neeeos Miiller: 8 
taxewy Westermann, Bekker, Hercher. 

5 2puye KA: Epevye Hercher. 

6 wev inserted by Bekker. 7 

7 *EpexOéws Heyne (conjecture), Hercher, Wagner: °Ep:- 
xOoviov A, Westermann, Miller, Bekker. 


crying, Poo! poo! (mov, mod, ‘* Where? Where?”). The 
later Roman mythographers somewhat absurdly inverted the 
transformation of the two sisters, making Procne the swallow 
and the tongueless Philomela the songstress nightingale. 

1 Erechtheus is r zed as the son Si Pandion te the 
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and having fallen in love with Philomela, he seduced 
her also saying that Procne was dead, for he con- 
cealed her in the country. Afterwards he married 
Philomela and bedded with her, and cut out her 
tongue. But by weaving characters in a robe she 
revealed thereby to Procne her own sorrows. And 
having sought out her sister, Procne killed her son 
Itys, boiled him, served him up for supper to the un- 
witting Tereus, and fled with her sister in haste. 
When Tereus was aware of what had happened, he 
snatched up an axe and pursued them. And being 
overtaken at Daulia in Phocis, they prayed the 
gods to be turned into birds, and Procne became a 
nightingale, and Philomela a swallow. And Tereus 
also was changed into a bird and became a hoopoe. 
XV. When Pandion died, his sons divided their 
father’s inheritance between them, and Erechtheus 
got the kingdom,! and Butes got the priesthood 
of Athena and Poseidon Erechtheus.? Erechtheus 


(Chronic. vol. i. p. 186, ed. A. Schoene), Hyginus (fab. 48) 
and Ovid (Metamorph. vi. 675 sqq.). According to Ovid 
(l.c.), Erechtheus had four sons and four daughters. 

* Compare Harpocration, s.v. Borns, who tells us that the 
families of the Butads and Eteobutads traced their origin to 
this Butes, There was an altar dedicated to him as to a 
hero in the Erechtheum on the acropolis of Athens (Pau- 
sanias, 1. 26. 5). Compare J. Toepffer, Atiische Genealogie 
(Berlin, 1889), pp. 113 sqq. Erechtheus was identified with 
Poseidon at Athens (Hesychius, s.v. ’Epex@evs). The Athen- 
ians sacrificed to Krechtheus Poseidon (Athenagoras, Suppli- 
catio pro Christianis, 1). His priesthood was called the 
priesthood of Poseidon Erechtheus (Pseudo-Plutarch, x. Orat. 
Vit., Lycurgus, 30, p. 1027, ed. Diibner ; Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Atticarum, ili. No. 805; Dittenberger, Sylloge In- 
scriptionum Graecarum*, No. 790). An inscription found at 
the Erechtheum contains a dedication to Poseidon Erechtheus 
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ynuas b€ “Kpeydevs IpaksOéav tiv Ppacipou 
kat Atoyevetas THs Kydiood, Exye waidas Keé- 
xpota Llavdwpov Mntiova, Ouvyatépas 8é Ipoxpiv 
Kpéovoav NOoviav ‘OpeiOuar, hv hptace Bopéas. 

NOoviav pev odv &ynue Bovtns, Kpéovaav dé 
Flov0os, Hpoxpev dé Képaros <o> Aniovos. 1) 6€ 


(Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum, i. No. 387). Hence we 
may conclude with great probability that Heyne is right in 
restoring ’Epex@éws for ’Ep:x8oviov in the present passage of 
Apollodorus. See the Critical Note. ; 

! Orithyia is said to have been carried off by Boreas from 
the banks of the Ilissus, where she was dancing or gathering 
flowers with her playmates. An altar to Boreas marked the 
spot. See below, ili. 15. 2; Plato, Phaedrus, p. 229Bc; 
Pausanias, 1. 19.5; Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. 1. 212 sqq., 
with the Scholiast on v. 212, from whom we learn that the 
story was told by the poet Simonides and the early historian 
Pherecydes. Compare Ovid, Afetamorph. vi. 683 sqg. Accord- 
ing to another account, Orithyia was seen and loved by 
Boreas as she was carrying a basket in a procession, which 
was Winding up the slope of the acropolis to offer sacrifice to 
Athena Polias, the Guardian of the City; the impetuons 
lover whirled her away with him, invisible to the crowd 
and to the guards that surronnded the royal maidens. See 
Scholiast on Homer, Od. xiv. 533, who refers to Aculiaus as 
his authority. <A different tradition as to the parentage of 
Ovithyia appears to be implied by a vase-painting, which 
represents Boreas carrying off Orithyia in the presence of 
Cecrops, Erechtheus, Aglaurus, Herse, and Pandrosus, all of 
whom are identified by inscriptions (Corpus Inscriptionum 
Graecarum, vol. iv. p. 146, No. 7716). The painting is 
interpreted most naturally by the supposition that in the 
artist's opinion Aglaurus, Herse, and Pandrosus, the three 
daughters of Cecrops (see above, iii. 14. 2), were the sisters 
of Orithyia, and therefore that her father was Cecrops, and 
not Mrechtheus, as Apollodorus, following the ordinary Greek 
tradition (Herodotus, vil. 189), assumes in the present pas- 
sage. This inference is confirmed by an express statement 
of the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (Argon, i. 212) that 
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married Praxithea, daughter of Phrasimus by Dio- 
genia, daughter of Cephisus, and had sons, to wit, 
Cecrops, Pandorus, and Metion; and daughters, to 
wit, Procris, Creusa, Chthonia, and Orithyia, who was 
carried off by Boreas.! 

Chthonia was married to Butes,? Creusa to Xuthus,3 
and Procris to Cephalus, son of Deion. Bribed by 


Cecrops was the father of Orithyia. As to the vase-painting 
in question, see F. G. Welcker, Aniike Denkmdler, iii. 144 
sqq.; A. Baumeister, Denkméler des klassischen Altertums, 
1. 351 $qq. 

2 This is the third instance of marriage or betrothal with 
a niece, the daughter of a brother, which has met us in 
Apollodorus. See above, ii. 4. 3, ii. 4. 5. So many refer- 
ences to such a marriage seem to indicate a former practice 
of marrying a niece, the daughter of a brother. 

3 Compare Euripides, Ion, 57 sqq.; Pausanias, vii. 1. 2, 
where, however, Creusa is not named. 

4 The tragic story of Cephalus and Procris was told with 
variations in detail by ancient writers. See Scholiast on 
Homer, Od. xi. 321; Eustathius on Homer, l.c., p. 1688; 
Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 41; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, 
i. 542 sqqg.; Hyginus, Fab. 189; Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 
670-862 ; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. vi. 445; Scriptores rerum 
mythicarum Latin, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 16 sq., 147 
(First Vatican Mythographer, 44; Second Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 216). Of these writers, Tzetzes closely follows 
Apollodorus, whom he cites by name. They are the only 
two authors who mention the intrigue of Procris with Pteleus 
and the bribe of the golden crown. The story was told by 
Pherecydes, as we learn from the Scholiast on Homer, l.c., 
who gives an abstract of the narrative. In it the test of his 
wife’s chastity is made by Cephalus himself in disguise ; 
nothing is said of the flight of the abashed Procris to Minos, 
and nothing of the love of Dawn (Aurora) for Cephalus, 
which in several of the: versions figures conspicuously, since 
it is the jealous goddess who suggests to her human lover 
the idea of tempting his wife to her fall. The episode of 
Procris’s flight to Minos is told with some differences of 
detail by Antoninus Liberalis. As to the dog which Procris 
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raBodoa ypvoovv orépavoy IIteréovt. cvvevva- 
Cerau, Kal popabeioa vO Kepadou mpos Mivoa 
ghevyer. 0 6€ avrijs épd Kat reiber ouvenbeiv. et 
6€ avvédOoe yuri Miva, aduvatov vy avuTny 
awbnvar' Waowpan yap, ém€L07) Torrals Mivos 
ouvnuvatero yuvatkiv, epapydkevoer AUTOV, Kab 
ométe GAAn auvynuvakeTo, eis Ta apPpa adiert 
Onpia, Kat ottws aT@AXUIYTO. EyovTOS OdV aUTOD 
KUVa TAY UD <kal> AKOVTLOV tOuBonrov, émt ToUToUS 
IIpoxptis, dodca tiv Kipratay mety pifav mpos To 
pn dev Brarpar, ouvevvaterau. deiaaca 6 avis 
THY Mivwos yuvaika Hcev els ’"AOnvas, cat duan- 
Aayetoa Kedar peTa TOUTOV TapayiveTat emt 
Onpav: nV yap OnpevtiKy. duwmxovans O€ aurijs 
év TH oxen ® ayroncas Képaros axovriter, Kal 
TUX@D atroxteives poxpu. Kal xpilels ev ’Apeio 
mayo puyny aidsoy KatabiKalerat. 

OpetOuiay 6 wailoveav? emi Iktocod trotapov 
dprrdoas Bopéas our rdev: 1) be yevva Ouyarépas 
pev KXeotrat pap kal Xuovny, viovs Sé Layrnv Kal 
Kandaiv mrrepwtovs, ot mréovtes ouv Taco Kal 


1 apies Heyne (conjecture), Bekker, Hercher: épfe:, Wes- 
termann, Miiller, Wagner, following apparently the MSS. 
2 Adxun O: Abyxn A. 
3 raiCovoay Staverenus, Hercher, Wagner (compare ai- 
Covoay in Plato, Phaedrus, p. 229c; Pansanias, 1. 29. 5; 
Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. 1.212): wep@oay A, 
Westermann, Bekker. 


received from Minos, see above, il. 7. 1. The animal’s name 
was Laelaps (Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 771 ; Hyginus, Fab. 
189). According to Hyginus (l.c.), both the dog and the 
dart which could never miss were bestowed on Procris by 
Artemis (Diana). Sophocles wrote a tragedy Procris, of 
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a golden crown, Procris admitted Pteleon to her 
bed, and being detected by Cephalus she fled to 
Minos. But he fell in love with her and tried to 
seduce her. Now if any woman had intercourse 
with Minos, it was impossible for her to escape with 
life ; for because Minos cohabited with many women, 
Pasiphae bewitched him, and whenever he took 
another woman to his bed, he discharged wild beasts 
at her joints, and so the women perished! But 
Minos had a swift dog and a dart that flew straight ; 
and in return for these gifts Procris shared his bed, 
having first given him the Circaean root to drink 
that he might not harm her. But afterwards, fearing 
the wife of Minos, she came to Athens and being 
reconciled to Cephalus she went forth with him to 
the chase; for she was fond of hunting. As she was 
in pursuit of game in the thicket, ” Cephalus, not 
knowing she was there, threw a dart, hit and killed 
Procris, and, being tried in the Areopagus, was con- 
demned to perpetual banishment.? 

While Orithyia was playing by the Ilissus river, 
Boreas carried her off and had intercourse with her ; 
and she bore daughters, Cleopatra and Chione, and 
-winged sons, Zetes and Calais. These sons sailed 


which antiquity has bequeathed to us four words. See The 
Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 170 sq. 
The accidental killing of Procris by her husband was a 
familiar, indeed trite, tale in Greece (Pausanias, x. 29. 6). 

1 The danger which the women incurred, and the device 
by which Procris contrived to counteract it, are clearly 
explained by Antoninus Liberalis (Lransform. 41). According 
to him, the animals which Minos discharged from his body 
were snakes, scorpions, and millipeds. 

Z Compare J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, 1. 552. After the homi- 
cide of his wife, Cephalus is said to have dwelt as an exile in 
Thebes (Pausanias, i. 37. 6). 
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\ | € / / ? / e \ 3 x 
Tas aptrulas Otwxovtes aTéOavoy, ws dé Axovat- 
Aaos Aéyet, rept Tivov vd’ ‘Hpaxr€ous amwdovTo. 
KyXeorratpay 5é éynue Diveds, @ yivovtat matdes 
<é€E&>! avths Wd E:rmos cat Ilavdiwv. eywv o€ 
Tovtous €« Kyreordtpas taidas "Idaiav éyaper? 
tiv Aapdavov. KaKewwn TaY Tpoyovev wpds Puivéa 
POopav Kataevdetar, Kal miotevoas Pivevs 
> / “ / \ e 3 
aupotépovs tupAol. mapamdéovtes 5é of ’Apyo- 
vadtat vv Bopéa Koddlovrat® avdtov. 

Xeovn 6€ locedaut plyrvtar. 4 5é xpida 


1 ef inserted by Heyne. 

2 yauet Hercher. 

3 xodaCovow Bekker (conjecture), Hercher. 
+ Xidvn 5€ Mooesday Hercher. 


1 See above, i. 9. 21; Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 211 
sqq., ii. 273 sqq.; Scholiast on Homer, Od. xiv. 533; Scholiast 
on Sophocles, Antigone, 981; Hyginus, Fab. 14, pp. 42 sq., 
ed. Bunte; Ovid, AZetamorph. vi. 711 sqq.; Servius, on 
Virgil, Aen. iii. 209. According to Hyginus (/.c.), their wings 
were attached to their feet, and their hair was sky-blue. 
Elsewhere (fab. 19) he describes them with wings on their 
heads as well as on their feet. Ovid says that they were 
twins, and that they did not develop wings until their beards 
began to grow; according to him, the pinions sprouted from 
their sides in the usual way. 

2 This is the version adopted by Apollonius Rhodius (Argon. 
i. 1298-1308), who tells us that when Zetes and Calais were 
returning from the funeral games of Pelias, Hercules killed 
them in Tenos because they had persuaded the Argonauts to 
leave him behind in Mysia; over their grave he heaped a 
barrow, and on the barrow he set up two pillars, one of which 
shook at every breath of the North Wind, the father of the 
two dead men, The slaughter of Zetes and Calais by Her- 
cules is mentioned hy Hyginus (fab. 14, p. 43, ed. Bunte). 

5 See above, i. 9. 21. ‘The story of Phineus and his sons is 
related by the Scholiast on Sophocles (Antigone, 981), referring 
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with Jason! and met their end in chasing the Harpies; 
but according to Acusilaus, they were killed by Her- 
cules in Tenos.? Cleopatra was married to Phineus, 
who had by her two sons, Plexippus and Pandion. 
When he had these sons by Cleopatra, he married 
Idaea, daughter of Dardanus. She falsely accused 
her stepsons to Phineus of corrupting her virtue, and 
Phineus, believing her, blinded them both.? But 
when the Argonauts sailed past with Boreas, they 
punished him.4 


Chione had connexion with Poseidon, and having 


to the present passdge of Apollocorus as his authority. The 
tale was told by the ancients with many variations, some of 
which are noticed by the Scholiast on Sophocles (J.c.)_ Accord- 
ing to Sophocles (Antigone, 969 sqq.), it was not their father 
Phineus, but their cruel stepmother, who blinded the two 
young men, using her shuttle as a dagger. The names both 
of the stepmother and of her stepsons are variously given by 
our authorities. See further Diodorus Siculus, iv. 43 sq. ; 
Scholiast on Homer, Od. xii. 69 (who refers to Asclepiades as 
his authority); Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. ii. 
178; Hyginus, fab. 19; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. iii. 209; 
Scholiast on Ovid, Ibs, 265, 271; Scriptores rerum mythica- 
rum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 9, 124 (First Vatican 
Mythographer, 27; Second Vatican Mythographer, 124). 
According to Phylarchus, Aesculapins restored the sight of 
the blinded youths for the sake of their mother Cleopatra, but 
was himself killed by Zeus with a thunderbolt for so doing. 
See Sextus Empiricus, Adversus mathematicos, i. 262, p. 658, 
ed. Bekker ; compare Scholiast on Pindar, Pyth. iii. 54 (96) ;. 
Scholiast on Euripides, Alcestis, 1. Both Aeschylus and 
Sophocles composed tragedies entitled Phineus. See Tragi- 
corum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 83, 284 sqq.; 
The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 
311 sqq. 

4 Here Apollodorus departs from the usual tradition, 
followed by himself elsewhere (i. 9. 21), which affirmed that 
the Argonauts, instead of punishing Phineus, rendered him a 
great service by delivering him from the Harpies. 
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a ‘ A 
Tov matpos Kvpodrov texodca, iva ph yévntar 
\ \ 
Katapavns, eis tov BuOov pimTe TO Tardtov. 
A 4 
Hocedav 5€ averdpuevos eis Al@tomtap Komiter 
/ 4 f a 
kat didwar BevOeoixipn tpéderv, adtod Ouyartpt 
\ > , e be > , 1 ¢ 
kat Apdirpitns. @s 66 érererwOn,' 6 BevOecs- 
\ ¢ , A nw 
KUENS avip THY étépav abT® TeV Guyatépwv 
¢ ‘ \ a 
dldwaw. 0 Sé Kal THY aderdry Tis yapnbeions 
> / / \ \ a \ 
emexveipnae Bialecbar, nai d1a TodTo duyadevbels 
“A \ \ 
peta ‘lopdpov tod maidos mpos Teydprov fixe, 
Opgxdv Bacrréa, ds abtob Th Tradl Thy Ouvyarépa 
cuveKicev.” értBovrevav 8€ torepor Teyupio 
I \ > s 
Katapavns yiverat, Kal mpos EXevatvious hevryer 
Kat pirtay twoveitae mpos adtovs. adOis 8é Io- 
papov TedEUTITAaVTOS peTaTrEUPels bd Teryuptou 
\ ~ 
TapayiveTal, Kal THY pd TOD pdynv Siadvad- 
\ / f \ / 
feevos THY Pacthetav mapéraBe. Kal TONEMOU 
’ , \ ? @ I A "BR I 3 
evaTavtos mpos “A@nvaious toils ’EXevauvioss, 
> \ ¢ \ 9? , \ a 
emexrnOeis vid "ENevowrioy peta roAd HS cuve- 


' After érere:ddn some MSS. read %yvSov or évSov*év, which 
Bekker changed into “Ev3:0s and Hercher into “Evados. It 
sezins probable that the name of Benthesicyme’s husband is 
concealed under évdov or évSor ev. 

: J Ra; ) A 

OUV@KIGEV > TUL@KNOEV . 

8 rots ’EAevowlois Heyne, Westermann, Miller, Bekker, 

Hercher, Wagner: xa) ’EAevowlous A. 








* With this account of the parentage of Eumolpus, compare 
Pausanias, i. 38. 2; Sehohiast on Euripides, Phoeniss. 854 ; 
Hyginus, Fab. 157. Isocrates (iv. 68) agrees with Apollodorus 
in describing Eumolpus as a son of Poseidon, but does not 
name his mother. On the other hand the Parian Chronicle 
(Afarmor Parium, lines 27 sq.) represents Eumolpus as a son 
of Musaens, and says that he founded the mysteries of Eleusis. 
Apollodorus does not expressly attribute the institution of the 
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given birth to Eumolpus! unknown to her father, 
in order not to be detected, she flung the child into 
the deep. But Poseidon picked him up and con- 
veyed him to Ethiopia, and gave him to Benthesicyme 
(a daughter of his own by Amphitrite) to bring up. 
When he was full grown, Benthesicyme’s husband 
gave him one of his two daughters. But he tried to 
force his wife’s sister, and being banished on that 
account, he went with his son Ismarus to Tegyrius, 
king of Thrace, who gave his daughter in marriage 
to Eumolpus’s son. But being afterwards detected 
in a plot against Tegyrius, he fled to the Eleusinians 
and made friends with them. Later, on the death of 
Ismarus, he was sent for by Tegyrius and went, com- 
posed his old feud with him, and succeeded to the 
kingdom. And war having broken out between the 
Athenians and the Eleusinians, he was called in by 
the Eleusinians and fought on their side with a large 


mysteries to Eumolpus, but perhaps he implies it. Compare 
li. 5. 12. It seeins to have been a common tradition that the 
mysteries of Eleusis were founded by the Thracian Eumolpus. 
See Plutarch, De exilio, 17; Lucian, Demonax, 34; Photius, 
Lexicon, s.v. EvyoAntia:. But some people held that the 
Eumolpus who founded the mysteries was a different person 
from the Thracian Eumolpus ; his mother, according to them, 
was Deiope, daughter of Triptolemus. Some of the ancients 
supposed that there were as many as three different legendary 
personages of the name of Eumolpus, and that the one who 
instituted the Eleusinian mysteries was descended in the fifth 
generation from the first Kumolpus. See Scholiast on Sopho- 
eles, Oedipus Colon. 1053; Photius, Lexicon, s.v. Evpoamidar. 
The story whieh Apollodorus here tells of the easting of 
Kumolpus into the sea, his rescue by Poseidon, and his 
upbringing in Ethiopia, appears not to be noticed by any other 
ancient writer. 
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poaxer Opaxav Curd pews. "HipexGet dé umrep? 
“AOnvatoy viKns XpopEevep eEXpnoey 0 0605 KaTop- 
Owoev Tov ToELOV, éav play TeV Guyarépov 
opakyn. Kai chdkavtos adtod Thy vewTaTny Kal 
| Nostral éavtas xatéohakav’ émetoinvto yap, 
@S Epacdy TWES, cuvepociay ahamrats OUVATIO- 
A€o Gar. yevomerns dé peta <tiv>* odhayny Tis 
Bayns ‘EpexOevs bev dvetrev Evporror, Tlocesdo- 
vos 6€ Kal TOV "Epex Gea Kal TV OlKLaV AVTOU KaTA- 
AVG AaVTOS, Keéxpoyy o 0 m peo BuTaTos Tov EK peyOéms 
TALOWY éBacirevoer, 0 os ynuas Mntiddovcav my 
Evradapou aida éréxvace Tavdiova. obdtos 
\ 4 3 , ¢e \ “ / 
peta Keéxpota*® Baotdkevov vireo tav Mntiovos 


1 bnép A : mep) Hercher. 
thy inserted by Bekker. 


3 Kéxpoma Heyne: xéxpomos A. 


1 As to the war between the Athenians and the Eleusinians, 
see Pausanias, i. 5. 2, i. 27. 4, i. 31. 3, i. 36. 4, i. 38. 3, ii. 14. 
2, vii. 1. 5, ix. 9. 1; Alcidamas, Odyss. 23, p. 182, ed. Blass; 
Scholiast on Euripides, Phoeniss. 854; Aristides, Or. xiii. 
vol. i. pp. 190 sqg., ed. Dindorf. Pausanias differs from 
Apollodorus and our other authorities in saying that in the 
battle it was not Kumolpus, but his son Ismarus or, as 
Pausanias calls him, Immaradus who fell by the hand of 
Krechtheus (i. 5. 2, i. 27. 4). According to Pansanias (1. 38. 
3), Erechtheus was himself slain in the battle, but Eumolpus 
survived it and was allowed to remain in Eleusis (11. 14. 2). 
Further, Pausanias relates that in the war with Eleusis the 
Athenians offered the supreme command of their forces to the 
exiled Ion, and that he accepted it (i. 31. 8, it. 14. 2, vii. b. 5); 
and with this account Strabo (viii. 7. 1, p. 383) substantially 
agrees. The war waged by Kumolpus on Athens is mentioned 
by Plato (Afenexenws, p. 239 8), Isocrates (iv. 68, xii. 193), 
Demosthenes (Ix. 8 p. 1391), and Plutarch (Parallela, 31). 
According to Isocrates, Kumolpus claimed the kingdom of 
Athens against Erechtheus on the ground that his father 
Poseidon had gained possession of the country before Athena. 
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force of Thracians.1_ When Erechtheus inquired of 
the oracle how the Athenians might be victorious, 
the god answered that they would win the war if he 
would slaughter one of his daughters; and when he 
slaughtered his youngest, the others also slaughtered 
themselves; for, as some said, they had taken an oath 
among themselves to perish together.? In the battle 
which took place after the slaughter, Erechtheus killed 
Eumolpus. But Poseidon having destroyed Erech- 
theus? and his house, Cecrops, the eldest of the sons 
of Erechtheus, succeeded to the throne.* He married 
Metiadusa, daughter of Eupalamus, and begat Pan- 
dion. This Pandion, reigning after Cecrops, was 


2 Compare Lycurgus, Contra Leocratem, 98 sq., ed. C. 
Scheibe; Plutarch, Parallela, 20; Suidas, s.v. mwapéévar; 
Apostolius, Cent. xiv. 7; Aristides, Or. xiii. vol. i. p. 191, 
ed. Dindorf; Cicero, Pro WSestio, xxi. 48; id. Tusculan. 
Disput. i. 48. 116; id. De natura deorum, iii. 19. 50; id. De 
jinibus, v. 22. 62; Hyginus, Fab. 46. According to Suidas 
and Apostolius, out of the six daughters of Erechtheus only 
the two eldest, Protogonia and Pandora, offered themselves 
for the sacrifice. According to Euripides (Zon, 277-280), the 
youngest of the sisters, Creusa, was spared because she was 
an infant inarms. Aristides speaks of the sacrifice of one 
daughter only. Cicero says (De natura deorum, iii. 19. 50) 
that on account of this sacrifice Erechtheus and his daughters 
were reckoned among the gods at Athens. ‘‘ Sober,” that is, 
wineless, sacrifices were offered after their death to the 
daughters of KErechtheus. See Scholiast on Sophocles, 
Oedipus Coloneus, 100. The heroic sacrifice of the maidens 
was celebrated by Euripides in his tragedy Hrechtheus, from 
which a long passage is quoted by Lycurgus (op. cit. 100). 
Bee Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?,’ pp. 
464 sqq. 

3 According to Hyginus (Fab. 46), Zeus killed Erechtheus 
with a thunderbolt at the request of Poseidon, who was 
enraged at the Athenians for killing his son Eumolpus. 

* Compare Pausanias, i. 5. 3, vii. 1. 2. 
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uv Kata atacw e€eBAHOn, Kal twapayevopevos 

3 f 

els Méyapa mpos WvAav tiv éxelvov Ouyardpa 

Tundiav! yauet. adOis <88&>? Kal tis mérews 
‘3 / / \ , \ 

Baoireds® xadiotata: Ktelvas yap IIvXAas tov 

n \ > N f \ / / 

Tov TaTpos adeAdov Biavta tiv Bacirelav SiSwor 
ITavétov, abtos 8€é eis leXomévyncov ody rNa@ 
Tapayevomevos KrTiter modu IvXop. 

Havotove b& év Meydpous dvte rates éryé€VOVTO 
Aiyevs IdaAnas Nicos, Aveos. erto. Se Atryéa, 
Sxupiov eivas Aéyovary, vToBrnOjnvar S& bro 
Tlavdiovos. eta 86 tv Tlavdiovos TENEUTIV Ob 

a > n , > > Zi She / 
maides avtod otpatevoavtes én’ ’AOnvas e&é- 
Barov tovs Mytiovidas kab rv apy tetpay 
duethov eiye 5é TO av Kpdtos Aiyevs. yapel dé 
mpaTnv* wéev Mijtav tiv ‘Omdhros, Sevtépav Sé 

, \ ¢ / e N > 3 , 
XKarxvorny thv “PnEjvopos. as 88 ob éyéveto 
Tats avT@, Sedorxws Tods adeXdovs eis T1vOiav® 


1 MvAfay Faber, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner, preferred by 
Heyne: mweAlay A, Westermann, Miiller. 

* 8€ conjectured by Heyne, accepted by Westermann, 
Hercher, and Wagner. 

5 Baotkeds. The MSS. (A) add Sx adris, which is kept by 
Westermann, Bekker, and Wagner, but altered into $2 
adrod by Miller. I have followed Hercher in omitting the 
words as a gloss, which was the course preferred by Heyne. 

+ aporny Hercher, Wagner: mpdrov AS, 

> Tlvéiay a rare, if not unexaimpled, form of the old name 
for Delphi. The usual form is Mv@é, which is used by Apol- 
lodorus elsewhere (i. 4. 1) and should perhaps be restored 
here. 


ps 


' Compare Pausanias, i. 5. 8, who tells us that the tomb 
of Pandion was in the land of Megara, on a bluff ealled the 
bluff of Diver-bird Athena. 
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expelled by the sons of Metion in a sedition, and 
going to Pylas at Megara married his daughter Pylia.? 
And at a later time he was even appointed king of 
the city ; for Pylas slew his father’s brother Bias and 
gave the kingdom to Pandion, while he himself 
repaired to Peloponnese with a body of people and 
founded the city of Pylus.? 

While Pandion was at Megara, he had sons born to 
him, to wit, Aegeus, Pallas, Nisus, and Lycus. But 
some say that Aegeus was a son of Scyrius, but was 
passed off by Pandion as his own.? After the death 
of Pandion his sons marched against Athens, ex- 
pelled the Metionids, and divided the government 
in four; but Aegeus had the whole power.* The 
first wife whom he married was Meta, daughter of 
Hoples, and the second was Chalciope, daughter of 
Rhexenor.> As no child was born to him, he feared 
his brothers, and went to Pythia and consulted the 


* Compare Pansanias, i. 39. 4, iv. 36. 1, vi. 22. 5, who 
variously names this Megarian king Pylas, Pylus, and: 
Pylon. 

3 Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 494, who may 
have copied Apollodorus. The sons of Pallas, the brother of 
Aegeus, alleged that Aegeus was not of the stock of the 
Erechtheids, since he was only an adopted son of Pandion. 
See Plutarch, Theseus, 13. 

4 Compare Pausanias i. 5. 4, i. 39. 4, according to whom 
Aegeus, as the eldest of the sons of Pandion, obtained the 
sovereignty of Attica, while his brother Nisus, relinquishing 
his claim to his elder brother, was invested with the king- 
dom of Megara. As to the fourfold partition of Attica 
among the sons of Pandion, about which the ancients were 
not agreed, see Strabo, ix. i. 6, p. 392; Scholiast on Aris- 
tophanes, Lysistrata, 58, and on Wasps, 1223. 

5 Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 494, who may 
have copied Apollodorus. 
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HAGE Kal mept Tmald@y youns é€uavteveto. oO O€ 
Jeos Expynoev avT@: 


aoKoU Tov TMpovxyovTa Troddova,! héptate Nawv, 
XN 7 ‘ 3 ? 9 ie ’ f 
py) AvoNS, Tply és Axpov "AOnvaiwr adixnat. 


3 a \ ‘ ‘ > / % >] ? / 
aTOp@V O€ TOY Xpnopmov avyes Taruy ets AOnvas. 

\ a , ? a aA a 
kat Tpottnva dtodevov eéemi€evodtar Lutbet ro 
Tledoros, OS TOV Xpno pov ouveis, peOvaas avTov 
TH Ouyarpl TUYKATEKALVED AlO pq. Th dé avTn 
vuett Kat Tlocesdav emAnotacer avTH. Aiyevs 
dé evTELNE LEVOS AiO pa, éav appeva yevvnjon, T pe- 
pew, Tivos €oTh py Aeyovoay,” améNeT ey v0 TLVGL 
mwétpav® pwayatpay Kal médida, eit@v, Stay o 
mats duvntac Thy TWétTpay arrokuricas averéaOat 
TAUTA, TOTE LET AUT@V AUTOV aTTOTEWTELV. 

Avros b¢ mKeV Els ‘AO nvas, Kal Tov Tov Lava- 
Onvaiwy aryava emreTENel, év & 0 Mivwos mais 
‘Avdpoyews € eviKnoe TavTas. TOUTOV Aiyevs * em 
TOV Mapaéovior ere pre Tavpov, ud’ ov drep Gap. 
Eplor O€ aUTOV Aéyouct TropevopEevoy eis OnBas° 

1 goSaova ES, Scholiast on Euripides, Afedea, 679, Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Ly ycophron, 494 (where, however, the MSS. seem 
to vary), Heyne, Wagner: méda pévya A, Plutarch, Theseus, 3, 
Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, Hercher. The form meee 


seeins to be known only in these passages: elsewhere the 
word occurs in the form zodedy. 


* rivos éor) wh Aéyouoay ES: kal tivos fora ph Aéyew A, 

3 ria mwérpay KSA, Westermann, Wagner: ait mérpa 
Heyne, Miiller, Bekker, Hercher. 

4 Alyelbs S: 6 Ceus A. 

° @nBas Meursius (compare Diodorus Siculus, iv, 60. 5; 
Scholiast on Plato, Manos, p. 3214): aOnvas A. 





' As to the oracle, the begetting of -Theseus, and the 
tokens of his human pater nity, see Plutarch, Thesews, 8 and 
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oracle concerning the begetting of children. The 
god answered him :— . 


“The bulging mouth of the wineskin, O best of men, 
Loose not until thou hast reached the height of 
Athens.” ! 


Not knowing what to make of the oracle, he set 
out on his return to Athens. And journeying by 
way of Troezen, he lodged with Pittheus, son of 
Pelops, who, understanding the oracle, made him 
drunk and caused him to lie with his daughter Aethra. 
But in the same night Poseidon also had connexion 
with her. Now Aegeus charged Aethra that, if she 
gave birth to a male child, she should rear it, without 
telling whose it was; and he left a sword and sandals 
under a certain rock, saying that when the boy could 
roll away the rock and take them up, she was then 
to send him away with them. 

But: he himself came to Athens and celebrated 
the games of the Panathenian festival, in which An- 
drogeus, son of Minos, vanquished all comers. Him 
Aegeus sent against the bull of Marathon, by which 
he was destroyed. But some say that as he journeyed 


6; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 494; Hyginus, Fab. 37 
As to the tokens, compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 59. 1 and 6; 
Pausanias, i. 27. 8, ii. 32. 7. .Theseus is said to have claimed 
to be a son of Poseidon, because the god had consorted with 
his mother ; and in proof of his marine descent he dived into 
the sea and brought up a golden crown, the gift of Amphi- 
trite, together with a golden ring which Minos had thrown 
into the sea in order to test his claim to be a son of the sea- 
god. See Bacchylides, xvi. (xvii.) 33 sqg.; Pausanias, i. 
17.3; Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 5. The picturesque story was 
painted by Micon in the sanctuary of Theseus at Athens 
(Pausanias, J.c.), and is illustrated by some Greek vase- 
paintings. See my commentary on Pausanias, vol. ii. pp. 
157 sq. 
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éml tov Aaiov ayava pos TaV aywricToY éve- 
dpevOevta did pOovov atrohéa Oat. Mivas 6é, 
dyyerdevros av7@ TOU Javarou," Ovov év lap 
Tats Kaper, TOY ev orepavov amo THs Keparns 
eppupe Kal Tov avdov KATED XE, THY dé Ouciay 
OVOEV 7} HTTOV émetédecev OOev ett kal ded po xeopis 
aUN@Y Kal otepavey év Ildpw @vover tails Xapiot. 
peT Ov ToAU O€ Jaraccoxpatay eTroNe noe 
aTokwm tas ‘“AOnvas, cal Méyapa cite Nicov 
Bactdevovtos tod Iavdtovos, cat Meyapéa tov 
‘Imraropévous é& ‘Oxxnar0b Nico BonOov érOovra 
GT EK TELVED. drréBave 88 eal Nicos did Ouyatpos 
mpodoaiav. eyoure Yap avT@ moppupéav ev peon 
TH Kepanry TpPLXa TAVTNS ap aupebeions AY XpN- 
oMos TeNEUTH Tat” 1) O€ uyarnp avutod YKvuAXNa 
epacbeioa Mivwos eFeine THY T piXa. Mivas * dé 
Meydpov KpaTnoas Kal Ty Kopny THs TpUuLVNS 
TaV TodMY éxdijcas UTOBpUYLov éroince. 

lL ayyeAOevros avT@ Tod Oavarov Wyttenbach (on Plutarch, 
Praecepta sanit. tuend., 1328, vol. ii., p. 154, Leipsic, 1821), 
Westermann, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: émayyeA0évros a’tg 
Tod Bavarov Heyne ; émeAOdyros adrov Bavarouv A, Miiller. 


2 hy Xpnopos TedeuTioas Ei: reAevra A (omitting Ay xpn- 
omos). 3 Mivws I: udvoy A. 


1 This account of the murder of Androgeus is repeated 
almost verbally by the Schohast on Plato, Minos, p. 321 a. 
Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 60. 4 sq.; Zenobins, Cent. 
iv. 6; Scholiast on Homer, Jl. xviii. 590. <All these writers 
mention the distinction won by Androgeus in the athletic 
contests of the Panathenian festival as ‘the ultimate ground 
of his nndoing. Servius (on Virgil, Aen. vi. 14) and Lactan- 
tins Placidus (on Statins, Achill. 192) s say that, as an eminent 
athlete who beat all competitors in the games, Androgeus 
was murdered at Athens by Athenian and Megarian eon- 
spirators. Pansanias (i. 27. 10) mentions the killing of Andro- 
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to Thebes to take part in the games in honour of 
Laius, he was waylaid and murdered by the jealous 
competitors.1 But when the tidings of his death were 
brought to Minos, as he was sacrificing to the Graces 
in Paros, he threw away the garland from his head 
and stopped the music of the flute, but nevertheless 
completed the sacrifice ; hence down to this day they 
sacrifice to the Graces in Paros without flutes and 
garlands. But not long afterwards, being master of 
the sea, he attacked Athens with a fleet and captured 
Megara, then ruled by king Nisus, son of Pandion, 
and he slew Megareus, son of Hippomenes, who had 
come from Onchestus to the help of Nisus.2 Now 
Nisus perished through his daughter's treachery. 
For he had a purple hair on the middle of his head, 
and an oracle ran that when it was pulled out he 
should die; and his daughter Scylla fell in love with 
Minos and pulled out the hair. But when Minos had 
made himself master of Megara, he tied the damsel 
by the feet to the stern of the ship and drowned her.? 


genus by the Marathonian bull. According to Hyginus (Fab. 
41), Androgeus was killed in battle during the war which his 
father Minos waged with the Athenians. 

* Compare Pausanias, i. 39. 5, who calls Megareus a son of 
Poseidon, and says that Megara took its name from him. 

3’ With this story of the death of Nisus through the 
treachery of his daughter Scylla, compare Aeschylus, 
Choephor. 612 sqq.; Pausanias, i. 19. 5, ii. 34. 7; Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 650; Scholiast on Euripides, Hippo- 
lyius, 1200; Propertius, iv. 19 (18) 21 sqq. ; [Virgil,] Ciris, 
378 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 198; Ovid, Metamorph. viii. 6 sqq. ; 
Servius, on Virgil, Hel. vi. 74; Lactantius Placidus, on 
Statius, Theb. i. 333, vii. 261; Scriptorcs rerum mythicarum 
Latim, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 2, 116 (First Vatican 
Mythographer, 3; Second Vatican Mythographer, 121). A 
similar tale is told of Pterelaus and his daughter Comaetho. 
See above, ii. 4. 5, ii. 4. 7. 
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wv 9 an 3 a \ ’ aA 

OpeXos HV TOUTO, EXPWVTO TEpt aTTadrayHs. Oo 
dé Geos avethev! adtois Mi d:d0vat bi a 
€ Geos avetNev} avrois Miva didovae dtkas as 
3 \ e an / XN , 

av avtTos aipoito.” méuyavtes obtv tpos Mivoa 

a / / 

€7 ET PETTOV atively diKkas. Mies dé éxéXevoev 
avTols Kopous * émTa Kab Kopas Tas loas Xwpis 
OTAwY mTéuTey TO Mivworavpm Bopav. nv be 


1 QvetAevy Faber, Hercher, Wagner: avetmey Scholiast on 
Plato, Minos, p. 3214, Heyne, W estermann, Miiller, Bekker: 
ane itey A. 

2 aipoiro Ki, Wagner: aipetrac A, Heyne, Miiller: afpiras 
Scholiast on Plato, Minos, p. 321 a, Westermann, Bekker, 
Hercher. 

3 xépous 11, Scholiast on Plato, Afinos, p. 321 A: Kovpous A. 


1 Compare Diodorus Siculus, xvii. 15. 2; Hyginus, Fab. 
238 (who seems to mention only one daughter ; but the passage 
is corrupt); Harpocration, s.v. ‘Yaxwéldes, who says that the 
daughters of Hyacinth the Lacedaemonian were known as the 
Hy acinthides. ‘Che name of one of the daughters of Hyacinth 
is said to have been Lusia (Stephanus By zantins, S.v. Aovala). 
Some people, however, identified the Hyacinthides with the 
daughters of Erechtheus, who were similarly sacrificed for 
their country (above, 11. 15. 4). See Demosthenes, Ix. 27, p. 
1397 ; Suidas, s.v. wapOévor. According to Phanodemus in the 
fifth book of his Atthzs (cited by Suidas, l.c.), the daughters 
of Krechtheus were called Hyacinthides because they were 
sacrificed at the hill named Nyacinth. Similarly, as Heyne 
pointed out in his note on the preseut passage, the three 
daughters of Leos, namely, Praxithea, Theope, and Eubule, 
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When the war lingered on and he could not take 
Athens, he prayed to Zeus that he might be avenged 
on the Athenians. And the city being visited with 
a famine and a pestilence, the Athenians at first, in 
obedience to an ancient oracle, slaughtered the 
daughters of Hyacinth, to wit, Antheis, Aegleis, 
Lytaea, and Orthaea, on the grave of Geraestus, the 
Cyclops; now Hyacinth, the father of the danisels, had 
come from Lacedaemon and dwelt in Athens.! But 
when this was of no avail, they inquired of the oracle 
how they could be delivered ; and the god answered 
them that they should give Minos whatever satis- 
faction he might choose. So they sent to Minos and 
left it to him to claim satisfaction. And Minos 
ordered them to send seven youths and the same 
number of damsels without weapons to be fodder 
for the Minotaur.2- Now the Minotaur was confined 


are said to have sacrificed themselves voluntarily, or to have 
been freely sacrificed by their father, for the safety of Athens 
in obedience to an oracle. A precinct called the Leocorium 
was dedicated to their worship at Athens. See Aelian, Var. 
Hist. xii. 28 ; Demosthenes, lx. 28, p. 1898 ; Pausanias, i. 5. 2, 
with my note (vol. ii. p. 78); Apostolius, Cent. x. 53; Aristides, 
Or. xiil. vol. i. pp. 191 sqg., ed. Dindorf; Cicero, De natura 
deorum, iii. 19. 50. So, too, in Boeotia the two maiden 
daughters of Orion are said to have sacrificed themselves freely 
to deliver their country from a fatal pestilence or dearth, 
which according to an oracle of the Gortynian Apollo could be 
remedied only by the voluntary sacrifice of two virgins. See 
Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 25; Ovid, Metamorph. xiii. 
685-699. ‘The frequency of such legends, among which the 
traditional sacrifice of Iphigenia at Aulis may be included, 
suggests that formerly the Greeks used actually to sacrifice 
maidens in great emergencies, such as plagues and prolonged 
droughts, when ordinary sacrifices had proved ineffectual. 

2 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 61. 1-4; Plutarch, Theseus, 
15; Pausanias, i. 27. 10; Scholiast on Plato, Minos, p. 3214; 
Virgil, Aen. vi. 20 sqq.; Servius on Virgil, Aen. vi. 14; 
Hyginus, Fab.41; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Achill. 192. 
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1 qv yap E: otros Hv SA. 

2 wépdicos A: wepdixas Kk, Tzetzes, Chiliades, i. 493. 

3 TdéAw Diodorus Siculus, iv. 76. 4: atradw AS (Rheinisches 
Museum, xlvi. 1891, p. 618): arradw Tzetzes, Chiliades, i. 
493: aradnv E. 


1 As to the Minotaur and the Labyrinth, see above, iii. 1. 4. 

* Compare J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, i. 490, and the Seholiast 
on Plato, Jon, p. 121 a, both of whom name the father and 
mother of Daedalus in agreement with Apollodorus. The 
father of Daedalus is called Eupalamus also by Suidas (s.v. 
Mépdixos ieodv), the Scholiast on Plato (Republic, vii. p. 529 
pb), Hyginus (Fab. 39, 244, and 274), and Servins (on Virgil, 
vi. 14). He is called Palamaon by Pausanias (ix. 3. 2), and 
Metion, son of Eupalamus, son of Erechtheus, by Diodorus 
Siculus (iv. 76. 1). Our oldest authority for the parentage of 
Daedalus is Pherecydes, who says that the father of Daedalus 
was Metion, son of Ereehtheus, and that his mother was 
Iphinoe (Scholiast on Sophocles, Ocdipws Coloneus, 472); and 
this tradition as to the father of Daedalus is supported by 
Plato (Jon, 4, p. 533 a). According to Clidemus, cited by 
Plutarch (Theseus, 19), Daedalus was a cousin of Theseus, his 
mother being Merope, daughter of Krechtheus. On the whole, 
tradition is in harmony with the statement of Pausanias (vii. 
4. 5) ‘that Daedalus came of the royal house of Athens, the 
Metionids.” Compare J. Topffer, Attische Genealogie, pp. 
165 sqq. Through the clouds of fable which gathered round 
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in a labyrinth, in which he who entered could not. 
find his way out; for many a winding turn shut off 
the secret outward way.! The labyrinth was con- 
structed by Daedalus, whose father was Eupalamus, 
son of Metion, and whose mother was Alcippe ;? for 
he was an excellent architect and the first inventor 
of images. He had fled from Athens, because he 
had thrown down from the acropolis Talos, the son 
of his sister Perdix;*® for Talos was his pupil, and 
Daedalus feared that with his talents he might sur- 
pass himself, seeing that he had sawed a thin stick 


his life and adventures we may dimly discern the figure of a 
vagabond artist as versatile as Leonardo da Vinci and as 
unscrupulous as Benvenuto Cellini. 

3 As to Daedalus’s murder of his nephew, his trial, and 
flight, compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 76. 4-7; Pausanias, i. 
21. 4, 1. 26. 4, vii. 4. 5; J. Tzetzes, Chiltades, i. 490 sqq. ; 
Suidas and Photius, Lexicon, s.v. MépS:cos iepdv ; Apostolius, 
Cent. xiv. 17; Scholiast on Euripides, Orestes, 1648; Ovid, 
Metamorph. viii. 236-259; Hyginus, Mab. 39 and 244; 
Servius, on Virgil, Georg. i. 148 and on Aen. vi. 14; Isidore, 
Orig. xix. 19. 9. The name of the murdered nephew is 
commonly given as Talos, but according to Pausanias and 
Suidas (/l.cc.) it was Calos. On the other hand Sophocles, in 
his lost play Zhe Camicians (cited by Suidas and Photius, 
ll.cc.) called him Perdix, that is, Partridge ; and this name is 
accepted by Ovid, Hyginus, Servius, and Isidore. But accord- 
ing to a different tradition, here followed by Apollodorus, 
Perdix (‘‘ Partridge’’) was the name, not of the murdered 
nephew, but of his mother, the sister of Daedalus, who hanged 
herself in grief at the death of her son; the Athenians 
worshipped her and <ledicated a sanctuary to her beside the 
acropolis (so Apostolius, Suidas, and Photius, Jl.cc.). The 
grave of Talos or Calos was shown near the theatre, at the 
foot of the acropolis, probably on the spot where he was 
supposed to have fallen from the battlements (Pausanias, i. 
21. 4). The trial of Daedalus before the Areopagus is 
mentioned by Diodorus Siculus and the Scholiast on Euri- 
pides (Jl.cc.). 
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APOLLODORUS 


Tov Empice. pwpabevros dé Tov vexpod KxpuOeis 
év “Apevo wary Kat katadixaadbeis m pas Miva 
Epuye. [xanet* Haccpan épacbeion® tov Ioce- 
dwvetov® Tavpou cuvipynoe * TEXVNT dpMEvos Eudi- 
vay Roo, Kal TOV AaBupvd ov KaTEcKevagey, els 
dv xata étos “A@nvaiot kopous® érra Kat Kopas 
Tas toas T@ Mivwtavpw Bopav éreutrov. | 

XVI. Oncevs S5€ yervnfeis @& AiOpas Aiyet 
mals, OS eryeveo : TEAELOS, aT wo GpEvos THD TET pay 
Ta meine Kal THY pdxatpay avatpeltat, Kab melos 
NTELYETO ELS TAS ‘AGnvas. dpovpovperny | 6€ v7r0 
dvd pav KaKOUpYwV THY odoy TMEpwoe. Tpatov 
bev Y4p Tepupyrany TOV ‘Hatorou Kat “Avti- 
KANELAS, OS amo THS Kopuvns ny e popes KOPUYHTNS 
émexaneito, extewev €v "Ertdavpo. modas 6&é 
da Deveis © EX@v oUTos epoper Kopuvny ordnpav,® 
d2” 5 Tous TapLovTas EXTELV'E. TaAUTmY adeXo- 
pevos Onoevs pope. Sevtepov b€ xreives Sty 


1 The passage enclosed in square brackets (xaxet Maowpans 
... Bopay €reumwov) is found in ESA, but is probably an 
interpolation, as Heyne observed. It is merely a repetition 
of what the author has already said (iil. 1. 4, 111. 15. 8). 

2 Nacipan épacdeion EK: NMaoipans gpacdelons SA, Heyne, 
Miiller, Westermann, Bekker, Wagner. 

3 Tooedwvrelou KE: TIosewsaros Heyne, Miiller, Westermann, 
Bekker, Wagner, following apparently the other MSS. 

+ ouvhpynce EK: ovvnprnoe S: ourvynpmace A. 


> «épous ES: xovpous A. 5 éyévero Wh: éyerynOn SA, 
7 ppovpovpéyny ... thy dddv Ki: ppovpoumerns... Tis 500 A. 
8 > 


aafeveits A: Bpiapots S. 
% giinpay. InS there follow the words hv amd roy ‘Hoal- 
otovu Mepipytny édaBer. 


1 He is said to have improved the discovery by inventing 
the iron saw in imitation of the teeth in a serpent’s Jawbone. 
See Diodorus Siculus, iv. 76. 5; J. Tzetzes, Chiltiades, 1. 
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with a jawbone of a snake which he had found.! 
But the corpse was discovered ; Daedalus was tried in 
the Areopagus, and being condemned fled to Minos. 
And there Pasiphae having fallen in love with the 
bull of Poseidon, Daedalus acted as her accomplice 
by contriving a wooden cow, and he constructed the 
labyrinth, to which the Athenians every year sent 
seven youths and as many damsels to be fodder for 
the Minotaur. 

XVI. Aethra bore to Aegeus a son Theseus, and 
when he was grown up, he pushed away the rock 
and took up the sandals and the sword,” and hastened 
on foot to Athens. And he cleared? the road, which 
had been beset by evildoers. For first in Epidaurus 
he slew Periphetes, son of Hephaestus and Anticlia, 
who was surnamed the Clubman from the club which 
he carried. For being crazy on his legs he carried 
an iron club, with which he despatched the passers- 
by. That club Theseus wrested from him and 
continued to carry about. Second, he killed Sinis, 


494 sqq. Latin writers held that the invention was suggested 
to him by the backbone of a fish. See Ovid, Metamorph. 
vill. 244 sqq.; Hyginus, fab. 274 ; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. 
vi. 14; Isidore, Orig., xix. 19. 9. According to these Latin 
writers, the ingenious artist invented the compass also. As 
to Talos or Perdix and his mechanical inventions, see A. B. 
Cook, Zeus, i. 724 sqq. 

2 The tokens of paternity left by his human father Aegeus. 
See above, iii. 15. 7. : 

3 Literally, ‘‘tamed.” As to the adventures cf Theseus 
on his road to Athens, see Bacchylides, xvii. (xviii.) 16 sqq. ; 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 59; Plutarch, Theseus, 8 sqq.; Pau- 
sanias, i. 44. 8, ii. 1. 3.sg.; Scholiast on Lucian, Jupiter 
Tragoedus, 21, pp. 64 sq., ed. H. Rabe; Ovid, Metamorph. 
vii. 433 sqq.; 1d. Ibis, 407 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 38. 

4 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 59. 2; Plutarch, Theseus, 
8. 1; Pausanias, ii. 1. 4; Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 436 sq. ; 
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tov [loAumrpovos Kat LvrAéas THS KopivOov. ovtos 
MWLTVOKALTTNS ETEKAAELTO’ OlK@VY yap Tov Kopiv- 
Oiwv icOuov nvayxale Tovs TraptovTas Titus Kap- 
mrovtas avéyecOat: ot 5€é dia THY acbéveray ovK 
novvavTo,! Kal LTO Tov Sévdpwv avappiTTovpEvot 
TavwrtOpws aTwAAUYTO. TOUTM TO TPOTM Kal 
Onoevs Sivev awéxtecvev. 


1 qduvavto, EK and apparently A add xaumrew, which was 
rightly rejected as a gloss hy Heyne and omitted by Her- 
cher. It is retained by Westermann, Bekker, and Wagner, 
and bracketed by Miiller. 


Hyginus, Fab. 38. Periphetes dwelt in Epidaurus, which 
Theseus had to traverse on his way from Troezen to the Isth- 
mus of Corinth. No writer but Apollodorus mentions that 
this malefactor was weak on his legs; the infirmity suggests 
that he may have used his club as a crutch on which to hobble 
along like a poor cripple, till he was within striking distance 
of his unsuspecting victims, when he surprised them by 
suddenly lunging out and felling them to the ground. 

' Compare ” Bacchylides, xv. (xvii.) 19 sqq.; Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 59. 3; Plutarch, Theseus, 8. 2; Pausanias, ii. 
1. 4; Scholiast on Lucian, Jupiter Tragoedus, 21; Scholiast 
on Pindar, Isthm., Argum. p. 514, ed. Boeckh; Ovid, 
Metamorph. vii. 440 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 38. Bacchylides, 
the Scholiast on Pindar, and Hyginus call Sinis a son of 
Poseidon (Neptune). The ancients are not agreed as to the 
exact mode in which the ruthan Sinis despatched his victims. 
According to Diodorus, Pausanias, and the Schohiast on 
Pindar he bent two pine-trees to the ground, tied the extre- 
mities of his victim to both trees, and then let the trees go, 
which, springing up and separating, tore the wretch’s body 
in two. This atrocious form of murder was at a later time 
actually employed by the emperor Aurelian in a military exe- 
cution. See Vopiscus, Aurelian, 7.4. A Ruthenian pirate, 
named Botho, is said to have put men to death in similar 
fashion, See Saxo Grammaticus, Historia Danica, bk. vn. 
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son of Polypemon and Sylea, daughter of Corinthus. 
This Sinis was surnamed the Pine-bender; for in- 
habiting the Isthmus of Corinth he used to force 
the passers-by to keep bending pine-trees ; but they 
were too weak to do so, and being tossed up by the 


trees they perished miserably. In that way also 
Theseus killed Sinis.1 


® 
vol. i. pp. 353 sq., ed. P. E. Miiller. According to Hyginus, 
Sinis, with the help of his victim, dragged down a pine-tree 
to the earth; then, when the man was struggling to keep 
the tree down, Sinis released it, and in the rebound the man 
was tossed up into the air and killed by falling heavily to 
the ground. Apollodorus seems to have contemplated a 
similar mode of death, except that he does not mention the 
co-operation of Sinis in bending the tree tothe earth. Accord- 
ing to the Parian Chronicle (Marmor Parium, lines 35 sq.) 
it was not on his journey from Troezen to Athens that Theseus 
killed Sinis, but at a later time, after he had come to the 
throne and united the whole of Attica under a single govern- 
ment; he then returned to the Isthmus of Corinth, killed 
Sinis, and celebrated the Isthmian games. This tradition 
seems to imply that Theseus held the games as a funeral 
honour paid to the dead man, or more probably as an 
expiation to appease the angry ghost of his victim. This 
implication is confirmed by the Scholiast on Pindar (J.c.), 
who says that according to some pecple Theseus held the 
Isthmian games in honour of Sinis, whom he had killed. 
Plutarch tells us (l.c.) that when Theseus had killed Sinis, 
the daughter of the dead man, by name Perigune, fled and 
hid herself in a bed of asparagus; that she bore a son Mela- 
nippus to Theseus, and that Melanippus had a son Ioxus, 
whose descendants, the Ioxids, both men and women, revered 
and honoured asparagus and would not burn it, because 
asparagus had once sheltered their ancestress. This heredi- 
tary respect shown by all the members of a family or clan for 
a particular species of plant is reminiscent of totemism, 
though it is not necessarily a proof of it. 
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APOLLODORI BIBLIOTHECA 
EPITOMA 


EX EPITOMA VATICANA ET FRAGMENTIS 
SABBAITICIS COMPOSITA} 


I. Tpirny &rewev dv Kpoppvar ody tiv xadrov- 
perny Datav amo? rijs Opewdons ypacs adtiy: 
TavTny tives “Eyidyys cat Tuddvos Réyovar. 
TéTaptov éxteve Xxeipwva tov KopivOsov roo 
Tlédomros, ws 5€ éviot Locedévos. obtos év TH 
Meyapixnh xatéxov tas ad éavtod KAnbeioas 
méTpas XKepwvidas, nvdyxate Tos Tapiortas 
vifety avtov Tors modas, Kal vitovtas els Tov 
BvOov avtovs eéppimte Bopay breppeyéeOe Yehwvn. 
Oncevs dé dprdcas adtov Tav Today Eppibver 
<eis Hv Oaddaccav>2 méurtov extevev ev 


' The passages derived from the Vatican and Sabbaitic 
manuscripts respectively are indicated in the margin by the 
letters E (= Vatican Epitome) and S (= Sabbaitic). ~ The 
combination ES signifies that the passage is found in both 
manuscripts, though sometimes with variations, which are 
indicated in the Critical Notes. The point of transition from 
the one manuscript to the other, or from one to both, or 
from both to one, is marked by a vertical line in the Greek 
text. 

* ard Wagner: iad KE. 

° eis thy Oddacoay added by Wagner, comparing Scholiast 
on Euripides, //ippolytus, 979, plas eis OdAacocav, and Pau- 
sanias, 1. 44. 8, apedévra és OdAacoay. 
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COMPOUNDED OF THE VATICAN EPITOME 
AND THE SABBAITIC FRAGMENTS 


I. Tuirp, he slew at Crommyon the sow that was 
called Phaea after the old woman who bred it ;! that 
sow, some say, was the offspring of Echidna and 
Typhon. Fourth, he slew Sciron, the Corinthian, son 
of Pelops, or, as some say, of Poseidon. He in the 
Megarian territory held the rocks called after him 
Scironian, and compelled passers-by to wash his feet, 
and in the act of washing he kicked them into the 
deep to be the prey ofa huge turtle. But Theseus 
seized him by the feet and threw him into the sea.? 


1 Compare Bacchylides, xvii. (xviii. ) 23 sqg.; Diodorus Siculus, 
iv.59.4; Plutarch, Theseus, 9; VPausanias, ii. 1.3; Hyginus, 
Fab. 38, who calls the animal a boar. Plutarch notices a 
rationalistic version of the story, which converted the sow 
Phaea into a female robber of that name. No ancient writer 
but Apollodorus mentions the old woman Phaea who nursed 
the sow, but she appears on vase-paintings which represent 
the slaughter of the sow by Theseus. See Baumeister, Denk- 
maler des klassischen Altertums, iii. pp. 1787 sq., 1789, fig. 
1873; Hofer, in W. H. Roscher, Lexikon der griech. und 
rom. Mythologie, ii. 1450 sq. 

2 Compare Bacchylides, xvii. (xviii.) 24 sq. ; Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, iv. 59. 4; Plutarch, J'heseus, 10; Pausanias, i. 44. 8; 
Scholiast on Euripides, Hippolytus, 979 ; Scholiast on Lucian, 
Jupiter Tragoedus, 21, p. 65, ed. H. Rabe ; Ovid, Metamorph. 
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*EXevotve Kepxvova TOV Bpayxou Kab ‘Apylomns 
vompns. OUTOS nvayKate TOUS TaplovTas Tadatery 
Kab TANAiov au nper’ Onoevs dé avrov jeTEwpov 
apdpevos nppagev els ynv. éxTov ATPEKTELVE Aapa- 
otny, ov éviot LloXuTypova Aéyovow. ovTOS THY 





vii. 443 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 38; Lactantius Placidus, on 
Statius, Theb. i. 333; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, 
ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 52, 117 (First Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 167 ; Second Vatican Mythographer, 127). Curiously 
enough, the Second Vatican Mythographer attributes the 
despatching of Sciron, not to Thesens, but to theartist Daedalus. 
The Megarians, as we learn from Plutarch, indignantly 
denied the defamatory reports current as to the character 
and pursuits of their neighbour Sciron, whom they represented 
as a most respectable man, the foe of robbers, the friend of 
the virtuous, and connected by marriage with families of the 
highest quality ; but their efforts to whitewash the blackguard 
appear to have been attended with little success. The 
Scironian Rocks, to which Sciron was supposed to have given 
his name, are a line of lofty cliffs rising sheer from the sea ; 
a narrow, crumbling ledge about half way up their face 
afforded a perilous foothold, from which the adventurous 
traveller looked down with horror on the foam of the 
‘breakers far below. The dangers of the path were obviated 
about the middle of the nineteenth century by the construc- 
tion of a road and railway along the coast. See my nvte on 
Pausanias, i. 44. 6 (vol. 11. pp. 546 sqq.). 
1 Compare Bacchylides, xvii. (xviii. )26 sg.; Diodorus Siculus, 
iv. 59.5; Plutarch, Zheseus, 11; Pausanias, i. 39. 3; Scho- 
liast on Lucian, Jupiter Tragoedus, 21, p. 65, ed. H. Rabe ; 
Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 439; Hyginus, Fab. 38, who ealls 
Jerceyon a son of Vulcan (Hephaestus). The place asso- 
ciated with the story, known as the wrestling-school of 
Cercyon, was near Hleusis, on the road to Megara (Pansanias, 
lsca): The Scholiast on Lucian (Z.c.) says that it was near 
Kleutherae, bnt he is probably in error; for if the place were 
near Klentherae, it must have been on the road from Eleusis 
to Thebes, which is not the road that Theseus would take on 
his way from the Isthmus of Corinth to Athens. 
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Fifth, in Eleusis he slew Cercyon, son of Branchus and 
anymph Argiope. This Cercyon compelled passers-by 
to wrestle, and in wrestling killed them. But Theseus 
lifted him up on high and dashed him to the ground.! 
Sixth, he slew Damastes, whom some call Polypemon.? 


2 More commonly known as Procrustes. See Bacchylides, 
xvii, (xviii.) 27 sqqg.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 59. 5; Plutarch, 
Theseus, 11; Pausanias, i. 38. 5; Scholiast on Euripides, 
Hippolytus, 977; Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 488; Hyginus, 
Fab. 38. Ancient authorities are not agreed as to the name 
of this malefactor. Apollodorus and Plutarch call him 
Damastes ; but Apollodorus says that some people called him 
Polypemon, and this latter name is supported by Pausanias, 
who adds that he was surnamed Procrustes. Ovid in two 
passages (Metam. vii. 438, Heroides, ii. 69) calls him simply 
Procrustes, but in a third passage (Ibis, 407) he seems to 
speak of him as the son of Polypemon. The Scholiast on 
Kuripides (1.c.) wrongly names him Sinis. ‘The reference of 
Bacchylides to him is difficult of interpretation. Jebb trans- 
lates the passage: ‘‘The mighty hammer of Polypemon has 
dropt from the hand of the Maimer [Prokoptes], who has met 
with a stronger than himself.” Here Jebb understands Pro- 
koptes to be another name for Procrustes, who received the 
hammer and learned the use of it from Polypemon, his pre- 
decessor, perhaps his father. But other translations and 
explanations have been proposed. See the note in Jebh’s 
Appendix, pp. 490 sqg.; W. H. Roscher, Lextkon der griech. 
und rom. Mythoiogie, iii. 2683, 2687 sqqg. The hammer in 
question was the instrument with which Procrustes operated 
on the short inen, beating them out till they fitted the long 
bed, as we learn from the Scholiast on Euripides as well as 
from Apollodorus ; a hand-saw was probably the instrument 
with which he curtailed the length of the tall men. Accord- 
ing to Apollodorus, with whom Hyginus agrees, Procrustes 
had two beds for the accommodation of his guests, a long one 
for the short men, and a short one for the long men. But 
according to Diodorus Siculus, with whom the Scholiast on 
Euripides agrees, he had only one bed for all comers, and ad- 
justed his visitors to it with the hammer or the hand-saw 
aceording to circumstances. 
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wv yw Se ‘ > / “ / , 
olxnow EXov Tap odov ea TOpece dvo Kdvas, play 
pev pepay, évépav O€ peyarny, Kal Tovs TaptovTas 
émt Eéviat Kad@v Tous pev Bpaxels emt THS 
peyarns KaTaKhiver opupars & eTUTITED, iv efiow- 
Gace” 7H Kr, Tous 6é peyadous éml THS tKpas, 
Kal Ta Umepexovta TOU T@MATOS amen pute. 

Kaéapas obv Onaevs THv odov HKev ets "AOnvas. 
| Majdeca O€ Alye? Tore cuvorxodca® émeBovrEevcev 
> a \ , ‘\ % , 4 € 3 / 
avT@, Kal weLGer Tov Aiyéa duAaTTecOar ws eTt- 

> ” 6 Ag \ be \ is : a to 
BovXov auto. iryeds 6€ TOV LOLoy ayvowY Traioa, 
6 f 7: ¥ 3 \ N WV re] , “a S 
etaas! émreuwev emi tov Mapadwviov tadpov. 
ws 6€ avetvAev avtov, Tapa Mydcias AaBov avO,,- 
pepov ® T poo rjvery Kev avuT@ dappakov. o 6€ péA- 
NOVTOS auT@ Tob moTod mpoapeper Bar édwprjcato 
TO TAaTpl TO Eipos, OT Ep eTL/vOUS Alyeds }° typ 
KUALKa éEéppiupe tov yetpav avtod. Onaeds bé 


1 gévia Wagner: feviay EK. Compare iii. 8. 1. 

2 eiowbaor Wagner: éhowb9 EK. 

3 7 KAtvyn Frazer: rats xAivais i, Wagner. 

4 Kadapas obvy Onoebs thy dddov Trev eis “A@hvas KE. The 
whole opening passage, down to and inclusive of this 
sentence, is wanting in S, which substitutes the following : 
Extrewe 3&€ mwavtTas Kxal KaTeTpomdocato Tovs ayTimpaTTovTas 
Hpwas cal mavras tobs Anotpixdy petidrtas Biov, ‘And he 
slew all and put to flight the heroes that withstood him 
and all that pursued a robber life.” But the verb kara- 
Tpomdoua is late, the use of pws is suspicious, and the 
whole sentence is probably an independent concoction of 
the abbreviator. 

5 guvorxovoa IK: suvotkovoa Adjnvas S. 

8 aitg Frazer: adtod ES, Wagner: aitéy Biicheler. For 
the dative, compare Plato, Symposiwm, p. 203 D, éwiSovdrds 
€oti TOLS KaAOIS, 

7 Getoas EK: deloas avrdoy ws Bpiapdy ivta S. The rare epic 
adjective Bpiapds, “strong,” seems to be rather a favourite 
with 8, for he goes out of his way to apply it absurdly to 
the crazy legs of Periphetes. See Critical Note on iii, 16. 1, 
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He had his dwelling beside the road, and made up 
two beds, one small and the other big; and offering 
hospitality to the passers-by, he laid the short 
men on the big bed and hammered them, to make 
them fit the bed; but the tall men he laid on the 
little bed and sawed off the portions of the body that 
projected beyond it. 

So, having cleared the road, Theseus came to 
Athens. But Medea, being then wedded to Aegeus, 
plotted against him ! and persuaded Aegeus to beware 
of him as a traitor. And Aegeus, not knowing his 
own son, was afraid and sent him against the Mara- 
thonian bull. .And when Theseus had killed it, 
Aegeus presented to him a poison which he had 
received the selfsame day from Medea. But just as 
the draught was about to be administered to him, 
he gave his father the sword, and on recognizing it 
Aegeus dashed the cup from his hands.2- And when 


1 That Theseus was sent against the Marathonian bull at 
the instigation of Medea is affirmed also by the First Vatican 
Mythographer. See Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, 
ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 18, Fab. 48. Compare Plutarch, 
Theseus, 14; Pausanias, i. 27. 10; Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 
433 sq. As to Medea at Athens, see above, i. 9. 28. 

2 Compare Plutarch, Theseus, 12; Scholiast on Homer, 
Il. xi. 741; Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 404-424. According to 
Ovid, the poison by which Medea attempted the life of 
Theseus was aconite, which she had brought with her from 
Scythia. The incident seems to have been narrated by 
Sophocles in his tragedy Aegeus. See Lhe Fragments of 
Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. i. pp. 15 sq. 


8 Ereuwev emt toy Mapadovioy tatpoy Ki: ém) roy Mapabdvioy 
EneuWe Tavpoy avadwOhvat im’ advTov &. 

2 avéjuepoy S: adOnuepwody K. 

W envyvods Aiyelbs E: Aiyeds émiyvos S. 
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avayvepta Gels TO TaTpi Kat THY émtBovrAny pwabav 
e&€Banre Ty M jdevav. 

Kai ets Tov Tpirov dacmov TO Muvewravpe ouy- 
KATA YETAL 1 | @s 6€ TLVES Aéyouoww, EKOV €aUT OV 
EOWKED. exovons dé Tihs VEWS pedav tatiov Aiyevs 
TO mao eveTeiharo, éav roaTpEby Cav, NEUKOLS 
TETATAL THY VAdV ia TLOLS. | Os b€ 1) nev ets Kpnrny,” 
‘A pradyy Guyarnp Mivwos {cpoTeeds dsateOeioa 
™ pos autoy ® cupmpaccew * eT ayyehreTaL,” ea 
omoroyion yuvaixa avtny &€ev amayayov eis 
"A@ivas. oporoyicavtos b€ civ Spxots Oncéws 
detrar Aatdarov pnvicat tov rAaBupivOov rHv 
é€o6dov. Umroemevou 6€ €xEivOV, Alvov ELoLOVTL 
Once? didwat: TOUTO éEarpas Onoeds tis OvUpas ® 


éperxouevos etane. KxataraBov dé Mivoravpoy 
l guyxaradréeyetat EK: suyxatadéye: Bopay §. 
2 ws 8e Hey eis Kpnrny KH: éférAe: 8 eis Kpqrnv xal Frev S. 
3 "Apiadvn Ouvyatnp Mivwos épwrikds Siarebeioa mpds abrov E: 
"Apiabvn your 7) Mivwos bvyarnp épwrtkas TP Once? SiareGeioa S. 
4 ouutpaccery S: ouptepacew K. 
> erayyéAAerat HE: éxayyéAAetat mpds Thy Mivwtavpov eicé- 
Aevowv AaBupivOor S. 
6 Onoebs THs Ovpas I: THs OUpas Onceds S, 


7 Compare Plutarch, Theseus, 17; Eustathius, on Homer, 
Od. xi. 320, p. 1688; Scholiast on Homer, Od. xi. 322, and on 
de -X¥ini. 590 ; Hyginus, Fab. 41; Lactantins Placidus, on 
Statius, Achill. 192. The usual tradition seems to have been 
that he volunteered for the dangerous service ; but a Scholiast 
on Homer (Zl. xviii. 590) speaks as if the lot had fallen on 
him with the other victims. According to Hellanicus, cited 
by Plutarch (l.c.), the victims were not chesen by lot, but 
Minos came to Athens and picked them for himself, and on 
this particular occasion Theseus was the first on whom his 
choice fell. 


2 


2 As to the black and white sails, see Diodorus Siculus, iy. 
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Theseus was thus made known to his father and 
informed of the plot, he expelled Medea. 

And he was numbered among those who were to 
be sent as the third tribute to the Minotaur ; or, as 
some affirm, he offered himself voluntarily.1 And as 
the ship had a black sail, Aegeus charged his son, 
if he returned alive, to spread white sails on the 
ship.2. And when he came to Crete, Ariadne, 
daughter of Minos, being amorously disposed to 
him, offered to help him if he would agree to 
earry her away to Athens and have her to wife. 
Theseus having agreed on oath to do so, she besought 
Daedalus to disclose the way out of the labyrinth. 
And at his suggestion she gave Theseus a clue when 
he went in; Theseus fastened it to the door, and, 
drawing it after him, entered in.? And having found 


61. 4; Plutarch, Theseus, 17 and 22; Pausanias, i. 22. 5; 
Catullus, Ixiv. 215-245; Hyginus, fab. 41 and 43; Servius, 
on Virgil, Aen. iii. 74. According to Simonides, quoted by 
Plutarch (/.c.), the sail that was to be the sign of safety was 
not white but scarlet, which, by contrast with the blue sea, 
would have caught the eye almost as easily as a white sail at 
a great distance. 

3 Conipare Scholiast on Homer, Od. xi. 322, and on II. xviii. 
590; Eustathius, on Homer, Od. xi. 320, p. 1688; Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 61. 4; Plutarch, Theseus, 19; Hyginus, Fab. 42; 
Servius, on Virgil, Aen. vi. 14, and on Georg. i. 222; Lac- 
tantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. xii. 676; Scriptores rerum 
mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 16, 116 sq. 
(First Vatican Mythographer, 43; Second Vatican Mitho- 
grapher, 124). The clearest description of the clue, with 
which the amorous Ariadne furnished Theseus, is given by 
the Scholiasts and Eustathius on Homer (él.cc.). From them 
we learn that it was a ball of thread which Ariadne had 
begged of Daedalus for the use of her lover. He was to fasten 
one end of the thread to the lintel of the door on entering 
into the labyrinth, and holding the ball in his hand to un- 
wind the skein while he penetrated deeper and deeper into 
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év eoX ATH epee TOU haBupivOov Tatwv wuypats 
ATPERTELVED,» epeheopevos 6€ TO Aivov mare €&net. 
Kat dia vuxtos peta “Apiddvns kat tov Traidmv 
els Naéov adixvertar, évda Atovuaos epacbels 
"Apeddvns HpTace, Kal xopicas eis Afvor é eniryn. 

S -|xat yea Ooavta Lragvrov Olvoriwva «at 
Ilemra pnOov. 

16 | OREO levos dé Onaeds em’ ’Apiddvn cataTrewy 
éTeNaGeTo TeTdcat THY vady RevKOIS ioTiots. 
Atyeds 6€ amo Ths axpoTOAEws THY vaby LowD 
éxyovcay pédray totiov, Oncéa vopuicas atodo- 

ES 11 Aévas pias éavrov petprdXake. | Onceds 5é wapé- 


1 ° , It i 3 , > é Q 
amexteivey I: améxrewvey avtdv S 
2 Tlerapndov Biicheler: mapnéov S. 


the maze, till he found the Minotaur asleep in the inmost 
recess ; then he was to catch the monster by the hair and 
sacrifice him to Poseidon; after which he was to retrace his 
steps, gathering up the thread behind him as he went. 
According to the Scholiast on the Odyssey (l.c.), the story 
was told by Phereeydes, whom later authors may have 
copied. 

1 That is, the boys and girls whom he had rescued from 
the Minotaur. 

2 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 61. 5; Plutarch, Theseus, 
20; Pausanias, i. 20. 3, x. 29. 4; Scholiast on Apollonius 
Rhodius, Argon. iii. 997; Scholiast on Theocritus, ii. 45; 
Catullus, lxiv. 116 sqgqg.; Ovid, Herotdes, x.; id. Ars amat. 
i. 527 sqq.; id. Metamorph. viii. 174 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 43 ; 
Servius, on Virgil, Georg. i. 222; Scriptores rerum mythicarum 
Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 116 sq. (Second Vatican 
Mythographer, 124). Homer’s account of the fate of Ariadne 
is different. He says (Od. xi. 321-325) that when Theseus 
was carrying off Ariadne from Crete to Athens she was 
slain by Artemis in the island of Dia at the instigation of 
Dionysus. Later writers, such as Diodorus Siculus, identified 
Dia with Naxos, but it is rather ‘the little island, now 
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the Minotaur in the last part of the labyrinth, he 
killed him by smiting him with his fists; and drawing 
the clue after him made his way out again. And by 
night he arrived with Ariadne and the children! at 
Naxos. There Dionysus fell in love with Ariadne 
and carried her off;2 and having brought her to 
Lemnos he enjoyed her, and begat Thoas, Staphylus, 
Oenopion, and Peparethus.* 

In his grief on account of Ariadne, Theseus forgot 
to spread white sails on his ship when he stood tor 
port; and Aegeus, seeing from the acropolis the ship 
with a black sail, supposed that Theseus had perished; 
so he cast himself down and died.* But Theseus 


Standia, just off Heraclaion, on the north coast of Crete, 
Theseus would pass the island in sailing for Athens” (W. W. 
Merry on Homer, Od. xi. 322). Apollocdorus seems to be the 
only extant ancient author who mentions that Dionysus 
earried off Ariadne from Naxos to Lemnos and had inter- 
course with her there. 

3 Compare Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iil. 
997. Others said that Ariadne bore Staphylus and Oenopion 
to Theseus (Plutarch, Zheseus, 20). 

* Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 61. 6 sqg.; Plutarch, The- 
seus, 22 ; Pausanias, i. 22.5; Hyginus, Fab. 43; Servius, on 
Virgil, Aen. iii. 74; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, 
ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 117 (Second Vatican Mythographer, 
125). The three Latin writers say that Aegeus threw himself 
into the sea, which was hence called the Aegean after him. 
The Greek writers say that he cast himself down from the 
rock of the acropolis. Pausanius describes the exact point 
from which he fell, to wit the lofty bastion at the western 
end of the acropolis, on which in after ages the elegant little 
temple of Wingless Victory stood and still stands. It com- 
mands a wonderful view over the ports of Athens and away 
across the sea to Aegina and the coast of Peloponnese, looming 
clear and blue through the diaphanous Attic air in the far 
distance. A better look-out the old man could not have 
chosen from which to watch, with straining eyes, for the 
white or scarlet sail of his returning son. 
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hae! thy ’A@nvaiwv duvacreiav, <Kai>* ” | Tous 

pev Iaddavros Taidas TEVTNKOVTA Tov aptO mov 

Tr EKTELVED™ Omotws Oé Kal boot dvtTapat HOerov 

map avtoo amextavOnoav, kal thy apynv aTacav 

éaye {LOvos. 

E12 |°Ore Mivos, aicOopevos TOU pevyew TOUS pera 
Oncéws, Aaisarov aittov év TO AaBupivdg pera 
TOD TaLoos * Ixdpou KabeipEev, bs eyeyevvnto avT@ 
ex dovhys Mivwos Naveparns. o 6€ mTEpa KATO 
oKevdoas éavT@ Kal TO Tatol vam TavTe éveTel- 
NATO HATE els Bwpos mérea Oat, pay TaKElans THs 
Kons vTO TOD m)Atou aut mTEpvyes AWIGa, pate 
éyyus Oaracons, iva 7) Ta mrepa igs) TAS vori- 

13 dos AVOH. “Inapos dé dpednoas TOV TOU TAT POS 
EVTOAGY YruXaywyoupEvos aE peTéwpos epépeETo® 
TaKkelans O€ THS KOAANS TETwY Els THY aT’ eKElVOU 
KAnGeicay “Ixapiay Oddaccav anéGave. <Aai- 


12 Zenobius, Cent. iv. 92:3 AaiSadrtov yap civ “Tkapw 
ry ‘ A ? > wn , I> > , E 
TW madi Kabetpée Mivws ev to AaBupivOy, du omep eipya- 
gato pvoos ert TH THS Llacipans Epwrt Tw TPOS TOV 
tutpov. 6 S& wrepa katacKevdoas éavTd Kal TO Tatdt 
Er a , Ns , ” N ? , 
ecTAOe TOU aBupivoor KQL AVATTAMEVOS epuye ovv Ikapw. 
13 ‘Ixdpou | bev ov peTeEwporepov pepopévov Kal THs KOAANS 
\ 
bro TOU jdiov TaKeioys, at TT EPLYES dieAVOnoav. Kal 
ovTos pev eis TO dm exetvou KAnOev Ixdpiov wéAayos Kara- 
- Onseds de mapédaBe E: Onceds mapadaBoy S. 
* xal rods pev Frazer: robs wey S, Wagner. 


3 The version of Zenobius, which is probably based on 
that of Apollodorus, is here printed for comparison. 





1 Pallas was the brother of Aegeus (see above, itt. 15. 5) ; 
hence his fifty sons were cousins to Thesens. So long as 
Aegeus was childless, his nephews hoped to succeed to the 
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succeeded to the sovereignty of Athens, and killed 
the sons of Pallas, fifty in number;? likewise all who 
would oppose him were killed by him, and he got 
the whole government to himself. 

On being apprized of the flight of Theseus and 
his company, Minos shut up the guilty Daedalus in 
the labyrinth, along with his son Icarus, who had 
been borne to Daedalus by Naucrate, a female slave of 
Minos. But Daedalus constructed wings for himself 
and his son, and enjoined his son, when he took to 
flight, neither to fly high, lest the glue should melt in 
the sun and the wings should drop off, nor to fly near 
the sea, lest the pinions should be detached by the 
damp. But the infatuated Icarus, disregarding his 
father’s injunctions, soared ever higher, till, the glue 
melting, he fell into the sea called ‘after him Icarian, 
and perished.2 But Daedalus made his way safely to 


throne; but when Theseus appeared from Troezen, claiming 
to be the king’s son and his heir apparent, they were disap- 
pointed and objected to his succession, on the ground that he 
was a stranger and a foreigner. Accordingly, when Theseus 
succecded to the crown, Pallas and his fifty sons rebelled 
against him, but were defeated and slain. See Plutarch, 
Theseus, 3 anil 13; Pausanias, i. 22. 2, i. 28. 10; Scholiast on 
Euripides, Hippolytus, 35, who quotes from Philochorus a 
passage about the rebellion. In order to be purified from the 
guilt incurred by killing his cousins, Theseus went into banish- 
ment for a year along with his wife Phaedra. The place of 
their exile was Troezen, where Theseus had been born; and 
it was there that Phaedra saw and conceived a fatal passion 
for her stepson Hippolytus, and laid the plot of death. See 
Euripides, Hippolytus, 34 sqq.; Pausanias, i. 22.2. Accord- 
ing to a different tradition, Theseus was tried for murder 
before the court of the Delphinium at Athens, and was 
acquitted on the plea of justifiable hovicide (Pausanias, i 
28. 10). 

* Compare Strabo, xiv. 1. 19, p. 639; Oren Gallus, 23 ; 
Arrian, Anabasis, vii. 20.5 ; Zenobius, Cent. iv. 92; J. 
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€ be \ > / } / 3 \ } Zz 
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? 4 / \ > 4 3 , I, 
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e 
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l4 winter, Aaidaros Sé Stacdferar. & Mivws odv eSiwke 
, ‘ PDE th s 2 “ Sue, 4 
Aaidadov kai xa’ éxdoryy Xwpav epevvey exopurle KoxAov, 
Kat woAtv bmurxvetro Sodvar pucbdv 7S Sid Tod KoyAiov 
, 4 XN 4 , ce , 4 
Aivov dteipavrt, da tovTov vouilwv evpnoev Aaidador. 
é\Oav dé eis Keixadoyr, map ® Aatdadros ExpUTTETO, 
deixvuat Tov Koydiav. 6 88 AaBov exnyyeAXeto Suetpewv 
15 cat Aaddrdw didwow 6 88 eLawas pippnkos Aivoy Kat 
Tpyoas TOV KoyAlav clace Sv’ adrod duedOerr. AaBov dé 
, \ , 4 ¥” > ? 9 iL X 
Mwas tov Aivov dceppévov yobero elvar map’ exeivw Tov 
on N +f’ > ae , XN e ,* 
Aaidarov, kat etOdws dayre Keixados 88 UTOT YOMEVOS 
4 3 4 3’ 4 € ‘ N\ a, e ‘N ~ , 
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4, > 4 4 a, 9 4 > “~ 
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" Aaidaaros 5 diacdCerar els Kduikov ris SexeAlas inserted by, 
Wagner from a comparison with Zenobius, Cent. iv. 92 and 
‘T'zetzes, Chiliades, i. 506, ‘O AalBados 8 es Kasuvov (ste) 
ow CeTat SineAlas. 

° dieipavrs Valckenar: d:elptavrs E: dielLavrs Zenobius. 

° Sielpew Valckenar: drefptew KE: diéptery Zenobius. 

* dtepuévoy Valckenar: Siepyucvov EB: dieipyaouéevov Zeno- 
bius. 
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Camicus in Sicily. And Minos pursued Daedalus, and 
in every country that he searched he carried a spiral 
shell and promised to give a great reward to him who 
should pass a thread through the shell, believing that 
by that means he should discover Daedalus. And 
having come to Camicus in Sicily, to the court of 
Cocalus, with whom Daedalus was concealed, he 
showed the spiral shell. Cocalus took it, and promised 
to thread it, and gave it to Daedalus; and Daedalus 
fastened a thread to an ant, and, having bored a hole 
in the spiral shell, allowed the ant to pass through it. 
But when Minos found the thread passed through the 
shell, he perceived that Daedalus was with Cocalus, 
and at once demanded his surrender.! Cocalus prom- 
ised to surrender him, and made an entertainment for 


Tzetzes, Chiliades, i. 498 sqgq.; Severus, Narr. 5, in Wester- 
mann’s Mythographi Graeci, Appendix Narrationum, 32, p. 
373; Scholiast on Homer, JI. ii. 145; Ovid, Metamorph. viii. 
183-235 ; Hyginus, Fab. 40; Scriptores rerum mythicarum 
Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 16 and 117 (First Vatican 
Mythographer, 43, Second Vatican Mythographer, 125). 
According to one account, ]aedalus landed from his flight at 
Cumae, where he dedicated his wings to Apollo. See Virgil, 
Aen. vi. 14 sqg.; Juvenal, iii. 25. The myth of the flight of 
Daedalus and Icarus is rationalized by Diodorus Siculus (iv. 
77. 5 sq.) and Pausanias (ix. ll. 4 sq.). According to 
Diodorus, the two were provided by Pasiphae with a ship 
in which they escaped, but in landing on a certain island 
Icarus fell into the sea and was drowned. According to 
Pausanias, father and son sailed in separate ships, scudding 
before the wind with sails, which Daedalus had just invented 
and spread for the first time to the sca breeze. The only 
writer besides Apollodorus who mentions the name of Icarus’s 
mother is Tzetzes; he agrees with Apollodorus, whom he may 
have copied, in describing her as a slave woman named 
Naucrate. 

1 The story of the quaint device by which Minos detected 
Daedalus is repeated by Zenobius (Cent. iv. 92), who probably 
copied Apollodorus. See above, pp. 138, 140. The device was 
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1 &xAutos éyévero. ‘These words can hardly be right. The 
required sense is given by Zenobius, avnpéén. Perhaps we 
should read év Aourpots awéOavev or amwAero. Compare Dio- 
dorus Siculus, iv. 79. 2, xara thy Aovrpava wAlaOnke ral mecay 
eis Td Oepudy Bdwp éreAcuTnoe. But see Exegetical Note... 

2 (eat@G kataxvéels bdaT: Wagner (comparing Scholiast 
on Homer, Il. ii. 145, amo@vqoKe: xkataxvdévros avtovd Certov 
Hdatos): feorg xatadvdels KE. 

3 guotparevoduevos 5é em) "AuaCdvas ‘Hpakdel fpmagey S: Ore 
Onoevs ‘Hpaxret cvatpatevaduevos em) *AuaCdvas ipwace EK, - 

+ Ayridany.. . ‘ImmoAvtnyS : TAaveny thy cal MedAarlamny E, 


mentioned by Sophocles in a lost play, The Camicians, in 
which he dealt with the residence of Daedalus at the court 
of Cocalus in Sicily. See Athenaeus, iii. 32, p. S6cvd; The 
Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, ii. 3 sqq. 

1 Compare Zenobius, Cent. iv. 92; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 79. 
2; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, i. 508 sq. ; Scholiast on Homer, J1. 
ii. 145; Scholiast on Pindar, Nem. iv. 59 (95); Ovid, Zbzs, 
289 sg., with the Scholia. The account of Zenobius agrees 
closely with that of Apollodorus, except that he makes the 
daughters of Cocalus pour boiling pitch instead of boiling 
water on the head of their royal guest. The other authorities 
speak of boiling water. The Schohast on Pindar informs us 
that the ever ingenious Daedalus persuaded the princesses to 
lead a pipe through the roof, which discharged a stream of 
boiling water on Minos while he was disporting himself in the 
bath. Other writers mention the agency of the daughters of 
Cocalus in the murder of Minos, without describing the mode 
of his taking off. See Pausanias, vii. 4. 6; Conon, Narrat. 
25; Hyginus, Fab. 44. Herodotus contents himself with 
saying (vii. 169 sq.) that Minos died a violent death at Cami- 
cus in Sicily, whither he had gone in search of Daedalus. 
The Greek expression which I have translated ‘was undone ” 
(ExAvros éyéveto) is peculiar, If the text is sound (see Critical 
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Minos; but after his bath Minos was undone by the 
daughters of Cocalus; some say, however, that he 
died through being drenched with boiling water.? 
Theseus joined Hercules in his expedition against 
the Amazons and carried off Antiope, or, as some say, 
Melanippe; but Simonides calls her Hippolyte.? 


Note), the words must be equivalent to é&eAv6n, ‘‘ was re- 
laxed, unstrung, or unnerved.” Compare Aristotle, Problem 
i. p. 862 b 2 sqg., ed. Bekker, narepuypevov mavtds Tov cwpuartos 
Kal éxAeAupéevov mpds tous mévovs. Aristotle also uses the 
adjective €xAuros to express a supple, nerveless, or effeminate 
motion of the hands (Physiog. 3, p. 808a 14); and he says 
that tame elephants were trained to strike wild elephants, 
éws kv éxAvawow (avtovs), ‘until they relax or weaken them” 
(Hist. anim. ix. 1, p. 610 a 27, ed Bekker). Isocrates speaks 
of a mob (dxAos) mpds Tov woArAeuoy exAeAvmEvos (Or. iv. 150). 
The verb éxAvew is used in the sense of making an end of 
something troublesome or burdensome (Sophocles, Oedipus 
Tyrannus, 35 sq. with Jebb’s note); from which it might 
perhaps be extended to persons regarded as troublesome or 
burdensome. We may compare the parallel uses of the Latin 
dissolvere, as applied both to things (Horace, Odes, i. 9. 5, 
dissolve frigus) and to persons (Sallust, Jugurtha, 17, plerosque 
senectus dissolvit). 

2 As to Theseus and the Amazons, sce Diodorus Siculus, iv. 
28; Plutarch, Theseus, 26-28; Pausanias, i. 2. 1, i. 15. 2, 1. 
41, 7, 11. 32. 9, v. Ll. 4 and 7; Zenobius, Cent. v. 33. The 
invasion of Attica by the Amazons in the time of Theseus is 
repeatedly referred to by Isocrates (Or. iv. 68 and 70, vi. 42, 
vil. 75, xii. 193). The Amazon whom Theseus married, and 
by whom he had Hippolytus, is commonly called Antiope 
(Plutarch, Thesews, 26, 28; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 28; Pau- 
sanias, 1. 2.1,i1.41.7; Seneca, Hippolytus, 927 sqq.; Hyginus, 
Fab. 30). But according to Clidemus, in agreement with 
- Simonides, her name was Hippolyte (Plutarch, Theseus, 27), 
and so she is called by Isocrates (Or. xii. 193). Pausanias says 
that Hippolyte was a sister of Antiope (i. 41. 7). Tzetzes 
expressly affirms that Antiope, and not Hippolyte, was the 
wife of Theseus and mother of Hippolytus (Schol. on Lyco- 
phron, 1329). The grave of Antiope was shown both at 
Athens and Megara (Pausanias, i. 2. 1, i. 41. 7). 
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17 ‘Iarmrodutop, AapPaver peTa TAVTA Tapa Aeviani- 
3S  wvos Paidpav THY Mivwos Ouyarépa, | 4S ézreTe- 
Aoupeveoy TOV Yyapwv ‘Apalov 7 Tpoyaunbetoa 
Once TOUS ouyKaTaKerpevous ou Tais ped EAUTHS 
‘Apatoow € ETLO TATA oop dmrdous KTELVELY Emerrev, 
ol O€ KArelo ayes bua TAXOUS Tas Oupas aT EK TELVAD 
avTiy. Tuves 6€ paxomerny QUT nV vo Oncéws 
ES 18 Aéyovow atoBaveir. | Paidpa 6é yevvnoaca goes 
dvo0 Tratdia “Akduavta Kai Anpopavra épa* rod 
ex THS "A palovos ™aLoos Liryouy TOU ‘Immrodvtov] ‘ 
Kat Oettar auvedOeiv avtn. o dé pLo@v Tacas 

n 6 \ / y e \ , 
yuvaicas ® tiv cuvovatiayv epuyev. 1) 5€ Daidpa, 
detcaca ur TO Tatpl SiaBddy, KaTacyicaca’ 
Tas Tov OadXdpov Ovpas Kai Tas éoOHRtas o7a- 
19 pa€aca Kateevoato Immodvtov Biav. Onoevs 
dé mratevaas nvEato Wocerd@ve ‘Irtodvtoy bia- 
pbapivat: o 6é, O€ovtos avtov éxi ToD dppatos *® 
Kal Tapa TH Oaradoon oxXovpévov, Tavpov aviKev 
Ex TOU KAVOWVOS. TIONOéVTMWY OE TOY ITT OY KATNP- 





1 otpuromedevoauévas Biicheler: otparevoauévas S, Wagner. 

2 éxywy 5... peta Traita SS: é hs [scil, PAavans] goxe maida 
‘ImméAvurov, tiv mpdtepov Se Siadvodmevos €xOpav AauBaver KB. 

3 baidpa S€ yervicaca Once? Sv0 waidia Axauayvta kal Anuo- 
pavta épa S: €& Hs [scil. baldpas] yevyG dv0 waidas “Axauavta 
Kat Anuopayvta. Pal5pa your épa Ki. 

+ rod éx THs "ApaCdvos wadds Hyovv tov ‘ImmoAvTov E:: ‘In- 
moAvTou S. 

> auvedOety adbry NK: ouven Beiv S. 

6 racas yuvaixnas K: macas ras yuvainas S. 

7 xatacxiaaca S: KkaTao xovoa K. 

8 én) rov apuaros KM: én) &puaros 8, 
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Wherefore the Amazons marched against Athens, and 
having taken upa position about the Areopagus ! they 
were vanquished by the Athenians under Theseus. 
And though he had a son Hippolytus by the Amazon, 
Theseus afterwards received from Deucalion? in 
marriage Phaedra, daughter of Minos; and when, 
her marriage was being celebrated, the Amazon that 
had before been married to him appeared in arms 
with her Amazons, and threatened to kill the assem- 
bled guests. But they hastily closed the doors and 
killed her. However, some say that she was slain in 
battle by Theseus. And Phaedra, after she had borne 
two children, Acamas and Demophon, to Theseus, 
fell in love with the son he had by the Amazon, to 
wit, Hippolytus, and besought him to lie with her. 
Howbeit, he fled from her embraces, because he hated 
all women. But Phaedra, fearing that he might 
accuse her to his father, cleft open the doors of her 
bedchamber, rent her garments, and falsely charged 
Hippolytus with an assault. Theseus believed her 
and prayed to Poseidon that Hippolytus might perish. 
So, when Hippolytus was riding in his chariot and 
driving beside the sea, Poseidon sent up a bull from 
the surf, and the horses were frightened, the chariot 

1 According to Diodorus Siculus (iv. 28. 2), the Amazons 
encamped at the place which was afterwards called the Ama- 
zonium. ‘The topography of the battle seems to have been 
minutely described by the antiquarian Clidemus, according 
to whom the array of the Amazons extended from the 
Amazonium to the Pnyx, while the Athenians attacked them 
from the Museum Hill on one side and from Ardettus and 
the Lyceum on the other. See Plutarch, Theseus, 27. 

2 This Deucalion was a son of Minos and reigned after him ; 
he was thus a brother of Phaedra. See above, ili. 1. 2; 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 62. 1. He is not to be confounded with 
the more famous Deucalion in whose time the great flood took 
place. See above, i. 7. 2. 
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paxyOn' 70 dppa. éeurraxelis b€ <tais aviats> * 
‘IamoAvtos supopevos améBave. yevouévou bé Tod 
gpwtos Tepipavods éautnv aviptnce Patdpa. 
1 carnppaxon KH: natedxOn S. 

2 rats jvlas inserted by Wagner (comparing Scholiast on 
Plato, Laws, xi. p. 931, tats vias éumdanels éEAKdpEvos 
Oyjnoxer; Kuripides, Hippolytus, 1236, jvlacw éeurdraxels ; 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 62. 3; €umdraxey rots iuaow Arvo Ojvat). 


1 The guilty passion of Phaedra for her stepson Hippolytus 
and the tragic end of the innocent youth, done to death by 
the curses of his father Theseus, are the subject of two extant 
tragedies, the Hippolytus of Euripides, and the Hippolytus 
or Phaedra of Seneca. Compare also Diodorus Siculus, iv. 
62; Pausanias, i. 22, 1 sq., il. 32. 1-4; Scholiast on Homer, 
Od. xi. 321, citing Asclepiades as his authority; Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 1329; id. Chiliades, vi. 504 sqq. ; 
Scholiast on Plato, Laws, xi. p. 931B; Ovid, Metamorph. 
xv. 497 sqq. ; td. Heroides, iv.; Hyginus, Fab. 47; Servius, 
on Virgil, Aen. vi. 445, and vii. 761; Scriptores rerum 
mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 17, 117 sq. 
(First Vatican Mythographer, 46; Second Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 128). Sophocles composed a tragedy Phaedra, 
of which some fragments remain, but little or nothing is 
known of the plot. See Zhe Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. 
C. Pearson, vol. i. pp. 294 sqgg. Euripides wrote two 
tragedies on the same subject, both under the title of Hippo- 
lytus : it is the second which has come down to us. In the 
first Hippolytus the poet, incensed at the misconduct of his 
wife, painted the character and behaviour of Phaedra in 
much darker colours than in the second, where he has 
softened the portrait, representing the unhappy woman as 
instigated by the revengeful Aphrodite, but resisting the 
impulse of her fatal passion to the last, refusing to tell her 
love to Hippolytus, and dying by her own hand rather than 
endure the shame of its betrayal by a blabbing nurse. This 
version of the story is evidently not the one here followed by 
Apollodorus, according to whom Phaedra made criminal ad- 
vances to her stepson. On the other hand the version of 
Apollodorus agrees in this respect with that of the Scholiast 
on Homer (i.c.): both writers may have followed the first 
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dashed in pieces, and Hippolytus, entangled in the 
reins, was dragged to death. And when her passion 
was made public, Phaedra hanged herself. 


Hippolytus of Euripides. As to that lost play, of which 
some fragments have come down to us, see the life of Euri- 
pides in Westermann’s Vitarum Scriptores Graect Muinores, 
p. 137; the Greek argument to the extant Hippolytus of 
Kuripides (vol. i. p. 163, ed. Paley) ; Lragicorum Graecorum 
Fragmenta, ed. A. Nanck?, pp. 491 sqqg. Apollodorus says 
nothing as to the scene of the tragedy. Euripides in his 
extant play lays it at Troezen, whither Theseus had gone 
with Phaedra to be purified for the slaughter of the sons of 
Pallas (Hippolytus, 34 sqq.). Pausanias agrees with this 
account, and tells us that the graves of the unhappy pair 
were to be seen beside each other at Troezen, near a myrtle- 
tree, of which the pierced leaves still bore the print of 
Phaedra’s brooch. The natural beauty of the spot is in 
keeping with the charm which the genius of Euripides has 
thrown over the romantic story of unhappy love and death. 
Of Troezen itself only a few insignificant ruins remain, over- 
grown with weeds and dispersed amid a wilderness of bushes. 
Rut hard by are luxuriant groves of lemon and orange with 
here and there tall cypresses towering like dark spires above 
them, while behind this belt of verdure rise wooded hills, 
and across the blue waters of the nearly landlocked bav 
lies Calauria, the sacred island of Poseidon, its peaks veiled 
in the sombre green of the pines. 

A different place and time were assigned by Seneca to the 
tragedy. According to him, the events took place at Athens, 
and Phaedra conceived her passion for Hippolytus and made 
advances to him during the absence of her husband, who had 
gone down to the nether world with Pirithous and was there 
detained for four years (Hippolytus, 835 sqq.). Diodorus 
Siculus agrees with Euripides in laying the scene of the 
tragedy at Troezen, and he agrees with Apollodorus in saying 
that at the time when Phaedra fell in love with Hippolytus 
she was the mother of two sons, Aeamas and Demophon, by 
Theseus. In his usual rationalistic vein Diodorus omits all 
mention of Poseidon and the sea-bull, and ascribes the acci- 
dent which befell Hippolytus to the mental agitation he felt 
at his stepmother’s calumny. 
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/ 

|“Ore o “lEwv “Hpas épacdels émexeiper Bia- 
Ceca, Kat mpoocayyardons THs “Hpas yvavat 
} ¢ / > ec ¥ N a / 
Gerwv o Levs, ev odtws Exes TO Tpaypa, vehédnv 
éEecxacas “Hpa wapéxdivev adt@ Kal Kavy@pevov 
e e/ / 3 / nA ¢€ ? & , 
ws” Hoa puyevta évédnoe Tpoy@, Up ov hepopevos 
dua mvevpdtoy év aidépr tavtny tives dixnv. ve- 
pery Oé €& “lEiovos éyévunoe Kévraupov. 

<duveudynoe 5é1 7H TlepiOm Onoeds, dre 
kata tov Kevtavpwv cuvertncato modeuov. 


1) Suveuixnoe 5¢... 5 Onoeds aitay davetAey. This passage 
is inserted from Zenobius, Cent. v. 33, who probably bor- 
rowed it from Apollodorus. 


—_— 


1 Compare Pindar, Pyth. ii. 21 (39)—48 (88), with the Schio- 
liast on vw. 21 (39); Diodorus Siculus, iv. 69. 4 sqg.; Scholiast 
on Euripides, Phoenissae, 1185; Scholiast on Homer, Od. 
xxi. 303; Schohast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iii. 62; 
Hyginus, fab. 62; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. vi. 286 (who does 
not mention the punishment of the wheel); Lactantius Pla- 
cidus on Statius, Zheb. iv. 539; Scriptores rerum mytht- 
carum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 4, 110 sq. (First 
Vatican Mythographer, 14; Second Vatican Mythographer, 
106). J. Tzetzes flatly contradicts Pindar and substitutes a 
dull rationalistic narrative for the poet’s picturesque myth 
(Chiliades, vii. 30 sqq.). According to some, the wheel of 
Ixion was fiery (Scholiast on Euripides, lc.) ; according to 
the Vatican Mythographer it was entwined with snakes. 
The fiery aspect of the wheel is supported by vase-paintings. 
Irom this and other evidence Mr. A. B. Cook argues that the 
flaming wheel launched through the air is a mythical ex- 
pression for the Sun, and that Ixion himself ‘‘ typifies a whole 
series of human Ixions who in bygone ages were done to 
death as effete embodiments of the sun-god.” See his book 
Zeus, i, 198-211. 

“ This passage concerning the fight of Theseus with the 
centaurs at the warriage of Pirithous does not occur in our text 
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Ixion fell in love with Hera and attempted to force 
her; and when Hera reported it, Zeus, wishing to 
know if the thing were so, made a cloud in the like- 
ness of Hera and laid it beside him; and when Ixion 
boasted that he had enjoyed the favours of Hera, Zeus 
bound him to a wheel, on which he is whirled by 
winds through the air; such is the penalty he pays. 
And the cloud, impregnated by Ixion, gave birth to 
Centaurus.! 

And Theseus allied himself with Pirithous,? when 
he engaged in war against the centaurs. For when 


_ of Apollodorus, but is conjecturally restored to it from Zeno- 
bius (Cent. v. 33), or rather from his interpolator, who 
frequently quotes passages of Apollodorus without acknow- 
ledgment. The restoration was first proposed by Professor 
C. Robert before the discovery of the Hpitome; and it is 
adopted by R. Wagner in his edition of Apollodorus. See C. 
Robert, De Apollodori Bibliotheca, pp. 49 sq.; R. Wagner, 
-_Epitoma Vaticana ex Apollodort Bibliotheca, p. 147. As 
Pirithous was a son of Ixion (see above, i. 8. 2), the account 
of his marriage would follow naturalky after the recital of his 
father’s crime and punishment. As to the wedding of Piri- 
thous, see further Diodorus Siculus,iv. 70. 3; Plutarch, Theseus, 
30; Pausanias, v. 10. 8; Scholiast on Homer, Od. xxi. 295; 
Hyginus, Fab. 33; Ovid, Metamorph. xii. 210-535 ; Servius, 
on Virgil, Aen. vii. 304; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, 
ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 51, 111 (First Vatican Mythogra- 
pher, 162; Second Vatican Mythographer, 108). The wife of 
Pirithous is called Deidamia by Plutarch, but Hippodamia by 
Diodorus Siculus, Hyginus, and the Second Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, as well as by Homer (J. ii. 742). Ovid calls her 
Hippodame. The scene of the battle of the Lapiths with the 
centaurs at the wedding of Pirithous was sculptured in the 
western gable of the temple of Zeus at Olympia; all the 
sculptures were discovered, in a more or less fragmentary 
state, by the Germaus in their excavations of the sanctuary, 
and they are now exhibited in the museum at Olympia. See 
Pausanias, v. 10. 8, with my commentary (vol. iii. pp. 516 
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IlecpiOous yap ‘Immobdpevay pvnotevopmevos elo tia 
Kevtavpous as ouyyevets Ovtas avTH. daouvnbws 
dé €xovtes olvou aderdas éeuhopnodpevot éuéOvov, 
Kal eloayouevny THY vuUedny érrexeipovy Bid- 
CecOa: o b€ TecpiPous wera Oncéws xabord1cd- 
pevos paxyny ovvippe, cal troddovs 0 Oncevs 
auT@v! avetev.> 

E22 |"Ore Kavevs mpotepov ty yuvy, cvverOovtos 
dé avTH Hocedavos nryoato avnp yevéo Oa atpw- 
Tos* Oto Kal év TH Wpos Kevtavpovs paxyn Tpav- 
paTwv Katadpov@v moAXovs Tov Kevtavpwv 
amT@Aecev, of O€ AOLTOL, TEeplaTaYTEs AUTO, 
EXNdTaLS TUTTOVTES EYWOaY ELS YH. 


1 airay Wagner: am’ a’tav MSS. of Zenobius. 


1 As to Caeneus, his change of sex and his invulnerability, 
see Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 57-64, with the Scholiast 
on v. 57; Scholiast on Homer, Ji. i. 264; Plutarch, Stoic. 
absurd. 137d. De profectibus in virtute, 1; Lucian, Gallus, 
19; id. De saltatione, 57 ; Apostolius, Cent. iv. 19; Palae- 
phatus, De tncredib. 11 ; Antoninus Liberalis, Z'’ransform. 17 ; 
Virgil, Aen. vi, 448 sg.; Ovid, Metamorph. xii. 459-532 ; 
Hyginus, Fab. 14, pp. 39 sq., ed. Bunte; Servins, on Virgil, 
Acn. vi. 448; Lactantius Placidus on Statius, Achill. 264 ; 
Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latint, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. 1. 
pp. 49, 111 sq., 189 (First Vatican Mythographer, 154; Second 
Vatican Mythographer, 108; Third Vatican Mythographer, 
6. 25). According to Servius and the Vatican Mythographers, 
after his death Caeneus was changed back into a woman, thus 
conforming to an observation of Plato or Aristotle that the sex 
of a person generally changes at each transmigration of his 
soul intoa new body. Curiously enough, the Urabunna and 
Waramunga tribes of Central Australia agree with Plato or 
Aristotle on this point. They believe that the souls of the 
dead transmigrate sooner or later into new bodies, and that 
at each successive transmigration they change their sex. See 
(Sir) Baldwin Spencer and F. J. Gillen, The Northern Tribes 
of Central Australia (London, 1904), p. 148. According to 
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Pirithous wooed Hippodamia, he feasted the centaurs 
because they were her kinsmen. But being unaccus- 
tomed to wine, they made themselves drunk by 
swilling it greedily, and when the bride was brought 
in, they attempted to violate her. But Pirithous, fully 
armed, with Theseus, joined battle with them, and 
Theseus killed many of them. 

Caeneus was formerly a woman, but after that 
Poseidon had intercourse with her, she asked to be- 
come an invulnerable man; wherefore in the battle 
with the centaurs he thought scorn of wounds and 
killed many of the centaurs; but the rest of them 
surrounded him and by striking him with fir-trees 
buried him in the earth.} 


Ovid (Metamorph. xii. 524 sqq.), a bird with yellow wings was 
seen to rise from the heap of logs under which Caeneus was 
overwhelmed ; and the seer Mopsus explained the bird to be 
Caeneus transformed into that creature. Another tradition 
about Caeneus was that he set up his spear in the middle of 
the market-place and ordered people to regard it as a god and 
to swear by it. He himself prayed and sacrificed to none of 
the gods, but only to hisspear. It was this impiety that drew 
down on him the wrath of Zeus, who instigated the centaurs 
to overwhelm him. See the Scholiast on Homer, JI. i. 264; 
Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 57. The whole 
story of the parentage of Caeneus, his impiety, his invulner- 
ability, and the manner of his death, is told by the old prose- 
writer Acusilaus in a passage quoted by a Greek grammarian, 
of whose work some fragments, written on papyrus, were 
discovered some years ago at Oxyrhynchus in Egypt. See Zhe 
~ Oxyrhynchus Papyrt, part xiii, (London, 1919), pp. 133. sq. 
Apollodorus probably derived his account of Caeneus from 
Acusilaus, whom he often refers to (see Index). The fortunate 
discovery of this fragment of the ancient writer confirms our 
confidence in the excellence of the sources used by Apollo- 
dorus and in the fidelity with which he followed them. In 
his complete work he may have narrated the impiety of 
Caeneus in setting up his spear for worship, though the 
episode has been omitted in the Epitome. 
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23 “Ore Oncevs, Tlecp:6@ aovvOéuevos Atos Ov- 
yatépas yapiie au, EAUT@ pev eK Smaptys beT 
€xELVOU ipmacev ‘EXémy dwoexaeTn ovoay, Tev- 
piOw oé HUNT TEVOMEVOS TOV Ilepaeporns yapov ELS 
“Atoou KATE. Kal Avooxoupor pev peta Aaxe- 
Sarpovicy kal “Apxddov elrov “AOrjvas Kat 
aTrayouc Lv ‘EX évay Kal MeTa TAUTNS Ai@pay THY 
TlitOéws aixwddo Tov" Anpodp ov dé Kal ‘Akad pas 
ep: uyov. KaTdayovot O€ Kal MeveoOéa Kal THY apxny 

24 Tov “AOnvaiwy Sidd0act ToUT@. Onaevs 5é peta 
Tlecpidou Taparyevo1Evos eis “Atdou é€atratarat, 
Kab <ds> ws} Eeviey peTarnopevous ™pOrov €y 
TH THS Anns ele Kaleo Onvat Opove, @ 7 poo- 
puevres. omeipars dpaxovtTwv KATELX OYTO. Tlecpi- 
Qous pev ovy els aidiov ® deOeis EMEWE, Oncéa 
dé ‘Hpaxrijs _dvaryay ov €meurev ets “AOnvas. 
éxetOev O€ Ud MeverOdws é&eXabels mpos Avko- 


1 $s @s Herwerden: ws EK, Wagner. 
2 aiSiov Herwerden : ’Aidwréa i, Wagner. 


1 See above, iii. 10. 7, with the note. Diodorus Siculus (iv. 
63. 2) says that Helen was ten years old when she was 
carried off by Theseus and Pirithous. 

2 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 63. 3 and 5; Plutarch, 
Theseus, 32 and 34; Pausanias, i. 17. 5, ii. 22.6. According 
to these writers, it was not Athens but Aphidna (Aphidnae) 
that was captured by the Dioscuri. 

% Menestheus was one of the royal family of Athens, being 
a son of Peteos, who was a son of Orneus, who was a son of 
Erechtheus. See Plutarch, Zhesews, 32; Pausanias, ii. 25. 6. 
That he was restored and placed on the throne by Castor 
and Pollux during the absence of Thescus is mentioned also 
by Pausanias (i. 17. 6) and Aelian (Var. Hist. iv. 5). Com- 
pare Plutarch, Theseus, 32 sq. 

4 As to Theseus and Pirithous in hell, and the rescue of 
Theseus by Hercules, see above, ii. 5. 12 with the note. The 
great painter Polygnotus painted the two heroes seated in 
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Having made a compact with Pirithous that they 
would marry daughters of Zeus, Theseus, with the 
help of Pirithous, carried off Helen from Sparta for 
himself, when she was twelve years old,! and in the 
endeavour to win Persephone as a bride for Pirithous 
he went down to Hades. And the Dioscuri, with the 
Lacedaemonians and Arcadians, captured Athens and 
carried away Helen, and with her Aethra, daughter 
of Pittheus, into captivity;? but Demophon and 
Acamas fled. And the Dioscuri also brought back 
Menestheus from exile,and gave him the sovereignty 
of Athens.* But when Theseus arrived with Pirithous 
in Hades, he was beguiled ; for, on the pretence that 
they were about to partake of good cheer, Hades 
bade them first be seated on the Chair of Forget- 
fulness, to which they grew and were held fast by 
coils of serpents. Pirithous, therefore, remained 
bound for ever, but Hercules brought Theseus up 
and sent him to Athens.4) Thence he was driven by 


chairs, Theseus holding his friend’s sword and his own, while 
Pirithous gazed wistfully at the now useless blades, that had 
done such good service in the world of light and life. See 
Pausanias, x. 29. 9. No ancient author, however, except 
Apollodorus in the present passage, expressly mentions the 
Chair of Forgetfulness, though Horace seems to allude to it 
(Odes, iv. 7. 27 sq.), where he speaks of ‘‘ the Lethaean bonds” 
which held fast Pirithous, and which his faithful friend was 
powerless to break. But when Apollodorus speaks of the 
herves growing to their seats, he may be following the old 
poet Panyasis, who said that Theseus and Pirithous were not 
pinioned to their chairs, but that the rock growing to their 
flesh held them as in a vice (Pausanias l.c.). Indeed, Theseus 
stuck so fast that, on being wrenched away by Hercules, he 
left a piece of his person adhering to the rock, which, accord- 
ing to some people, was the reason why the Athenians ever 
afterwards were so remarkably spare in that part of their 
frame. See Suidas, s.v. Alowo; Scholiast on Aristophanes, 
Knights, 1868 ; compare Aulus Gellius, x. 16. 13. 
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penony Harden, os autoy Bddret Kata BapdOpov! 
\ ’ 
KL ATTOKTELVEL. 

II, “Ore 6 Tavtadros év “Atdov? xorakerat, 
métpov éyov UrepOev éavtod émipepopevov, év 
Atuvyn Te StaTeAGv Kal Tepl Tovs Bpmous ExaTépwoe 
dévdpa peta KapTOV opav Tapa TH Aipvn wedu- 
KOTa* TO pev ody Vdwp Waves avToU TaV yevvar, 
kat Ote Oédot omdcacba. tovtov Enpaivetat, 
Tov 6€ KapTo@Vv omToTe BovrAotTO peTarnWeabaL 
petewpiCovtar® péxpt vedoav vm avéwov Ta 
devopa avy tots Kaptois. KordlecOat b& adtov 
oUT@S A€youci Tues, OTL TA TOV Oewv éEEAXaGANoEV 
avOpamots puotnpla, Kal Ste THs duBpocias Tots 
NALKLOTALS LETEOLOOV. 

“Ore Bpotéas xuvnyos Oy thy “Aptemv ovK 


1 Bapabpwy Wagner: Babpwr E. 
*“Aidou Wagner: adn E. 
3 werewpiCovrar Wagner: petewpl(ovta EF. 


1 Compare Plutarch, Theseus, 35; Pausanias, i. 17. 6; 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 62. 4, 

2 As to the punishment of Tantalus, see Homer, Od. xi. 
582-592, who describes only the torments of hunger and 
thirst, but says nothing about the overhanging stone. But 
the stone is often mentioned by later writers. See Archilochus, 
quoted by Plutarch, Praecept. Ger. Retpub. 6, and by the 
Scholiast on Pindar, Olymp. i. 60 (97); Pindar, Olymp. i. 55 
(87) sqq., with the Scholia on v. 60 (97); id. Isthm. viii. 10 
(21) ; Euripides, Orestes, 4-10; Plato, Cratylus, p. 395 DE ; 
Hyperides, Frag. 176, ed. Blass; Antipater, in Anthologia 
Palatina, Appendix Planudea, iv. 131. 9 sq.; Plutarch, De 
superstitione, 11; Lucian, Dial. Mort. 17; Pausanias, x. 31. 
10; Philostratus, Vit. Apollon. iti. 25; Apostolius, Cené. vii. 
60, xvi. 9; Nonnus, Narrat. in Westermann’s Mythographi 
Graect, Appendix Narrationum, 73, p. 386; Athenaeus, vii. 
14, p. 281 Bc; Lucretius, iti. 980 sg.; Cicero, De finibus, i. 
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Menestheus and went to Lycomedes, who threw 
him down an abyss and killed him.} 

IJ. Tantalus is punished in Hades by having a 
stone impending over him, by being perpetually in a 
lake and seeing at his shoulders on either side trees 
with fruit growing beside the lake. The water touches 
his jaws, but when he would take a draught of it, the 
water dries up; and when he would partake of the 
fruits, the trees with the fruits are lifted by winds 
as high as the clouds. Some say that he is thas 
punished because he blabbed to men the mysteries of 
the gods, and because he attempted to share ambrosia 
with his fellows.? 

Broteas, a hunter, did not honour Artemis, and 


18. 60; td. Tuscul. Disput.iv. 16. 35 ; Horace, Epod. 17, 65 sy. 
and Sat. i. 1.68 sq.; Ovid, MZetamorph. iv. 458 sq.; Hyginus, 
Fab. 82. Ovid notices only the torments of hunger and 
thirst, and Lucian only the torment of thirst. According 
to another account, Tantalus Jay buried under Mount 
Sipylus in Lydia, which had been his home in life, and on 
which his grave was shown down to late times (Pausanias, 
ii, 22. 3, v. 13. 7). The story ran that Zeus owned a valu- 
able watchdog, which guarded his sanctuary in Crete; but 
Pandareus, the Milesian, stole the animal and entrusted 
it for safekeeping to Tantalus. So Zeus sent Hermes to 
the resetter to reclaim his property, but Tantalus impu- 
dently denied on oath that the creature was in his house 
or that he knew anything about it. Accordingly, to punish 
the perjured knave, the indignant Zeus piled Mount Sipylus 
on the top of him. See the Scholiast on Pindar, Olymp. i. 
60 (97) ; Scholiast on Homer, Od. xix. 518, xx. 66. In his 
lost play Tantalus Sophocles seems to have introduced the 
theft of the dog, the errand of Hermes to recover the animal, 
and perhaps the burial of the thief under the mountain. See 
The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. 
pp. 209 sqq. 
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1 This Broteas, mentioned by Apollodorus between Tan- 
talus and Pelops, is probably the Broteas, son of Tantalus, 
who was said to have carved the ancient rock-hewn image of 
the Mother of the Gods which is still to be seen on the side of 
Mount Sipylus, about three hundred feet above the plain. 
See Pansanias, ill. 22. 4, with my note on y. 13. 7 (vol. in. 
pp. 553 sq.). Ovid mentions a certain Broteas, who from a 
desire of death burned himself on a pyre (Ibis, 517 sq.), and 
who is probably to be identified with the Broteas of Apollo- 
dorus, though the Scholiasts on Ovid describe him either as 
a son of Jupiter (Zeus), or as a son of Vulean (Hephaestus) 
and Pallas (Athena), identical with Erichthonius. According 
to one of the Scholiasts, Broteas, son of Zeus, was a very 
wicked man, who was blinded by Zeus, and loathing his life 
threw himself on a burning pyre. According to another of 
the Scholiasts, Broteas, son of Hephaestus and Athena, was 
despised for his ugliness, and this so preyed on his mind that 
he preferred death by fire. See Ovid, Jbis, ed. R. Ellis, 
p. 89. It seems not improbable that this legend contains a 
reminiscence of a human sacrifice or suicide by fire, such as 
occurs not infrequently in the traditions of western Asia. See 
K. B. Stark, Niobe und die Niobiden (Leipsic, 1863), pp. 
437 sq.; and for the Asiatic traditions of a human sacrifice 
or suicide by tire, see Adonis, Attis, Osiris, Third Edition, 
vol. i. pp. 172 sqq. 

2 The story was that at a banquet of the gods, to which he 
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said that even fire could not hurt him. So he went 
mad and threw himself into fire.! 

Pelops, after being slaughtered and boiled at the 
banquet of the gods, was fairer than ever when he 
came to life again,? and on account of his surpassing 
beauty he became a minion of Poseidon, who gave 
him a winged chariot, such that even when it ran 
through the sea the axles were not wet.2 Now 
Oenomaus, the king of Pisa, had a daughter Hippo- 
damia,* and whether it was that he loved her, as some 


had been invited, Tantalus served up the mangled limbs of his 
young son Pelops, which he had boiled ina kettle. But the 
murdered child was restored to life by being put back into 
the kettle and then drawn out of it, with an ivory shoulder 
to replace the shoulder of flesh which Demeter or, according 
to others, Thetis had unwittingly eaten. See Pindar, 
Olymp. i. 24 (37) sqq., with the Scholia on v. 37 ; Lucian, De 
saliatione, 54; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 152; Nonnus, 
Narr., in Westermann’s Mythographi Graect, Appendix 
Narrationum, 57, p. 380; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. vi. 608, 
and on Georg. iii. 7; Hyginus, Fab. 83; Scriptores rerum 
mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 109, 186 
(Second Vatican Mythographer, 102; Third Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, vi. 21). The ivory shoulder of Pelops used after- 
wards to be exhibited at Elis (Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxviii. 34); 
but it was no longer to be seen in the time of Pausanias 
(Pausanias, i. 13. 6). 

3 Compare Pindar, Olymp. i. 37 (60) sqq., 71 (114) sqq.; 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 156. Pindar describes how 
Pelops went to the shore of the sea and prayed to Poseidon 
to give him a swift chariot, and how the god came forth and 
bestowed on him a golden chariot with winged steeds. On 
the chest of Cypselus at Olympia the horses of Pelops in the 
chariot race were represented with wings (Pausanias, v. 
ie i). 

4 The following account of the wooing and winning of 
Hippodamia by Pelops is the fullest that has come down to 
us. Compare Pindar, Olymp. i. 67 (109) sgg.; Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 73; Pausanias, v. 10. 6 sq., v. 14. 6, v. 17. 7, 
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vi, 20. 17, vi. 21. 6-11, viii. 14. 10 sq.; Scholiast on Homer, 
Zl. ii. 104; Seholiast on Pindar, Olymp. i. 71 (114) ; Scholiast 
on Sophocles, Electra, 504 ; Scholiast on Euripides, Orestes, 
a and 990; Scholiast. on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 

; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 156; Hyginus, Fab. 84 ; 
Sr on Virgil, Georg. iii. 7, ed. Lion ; Scriptores rerum 
mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 7, 125 (First 
Vatican Mythographer, 21; Second Vatican Mythographer, 
146). The story was told by Pherecydes, as we learn from 
the Scholiasts on Sophocles and Apollonius Rhodius, (dl.cc ) 
It was also the theme of two plays called Oenomaus, one of 
them by Sophocles, and the other by Furipides. See Z'ragz- 
corum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 233 sqq., 
539 sqq.; The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, 
vol. ii. pp. 121 sgg. The versions of the story given by 
Tzetzes and the Schohast on Euripides (Orestes, 990) agree 
closely with each other and with that of Apollodorus, which 
they may have copied. They agree with him and with the 
Scholiast on Pindar in alleging an incestuons passion of Oeno- 
maus for his daughter as the reason why he was reluctant to 
give her in marriage ; indeed they afhirm that this was the 
motive assigned for his conduct by the more accurate histor- 
ians, thongh they also mention the oracle which warned him 
that he would perish at the hands of his son-in-law. The fear 
of this prediction being fulfilled is the motive generally alleged 
by the extant writers of antiquity. Diodorus Siculus mentions 
some particulars which are not noticed by other authors. 
According to him, the goal of the race was the altar of Posel- 
don at Corinth, and the suitor was allowed a start ; for before 
mounting his chariot Oenomaus sacrificed a ram to Zeus, and 
while he was sacrificing the suitor drove off and made the best 
of his way along the road, until Oenomaus, having completed 
the sacrifice, was free to pursue and overtake him. ‘The sacri- 
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say, or that he was warned by an oracle that he must 
die by the man that married her, no man got her to 
wife ; for her father could not persuade her to cohabit 
with him, and her suitors were put by him to death. 


fice was offered at a particular altar at Olympia, which some 
people called the altar of Hephaestus, and others the altar of 
Warlike Zeus (Pausanias, v. 14. 6). In the eastern gable of 
the temple of Zeus at Olympia the competitors with their 
chariots and charioteers were represented preparing for the 
race in the presence of an image of Zeus; among them were 
Hippodamia and her mother Sterope. These sculptures were 
found, more or less mutilated, by the Germans in their excav- 
ation of Olympia and are now exhibited in the local museum. 
See Pausanias, v. 10. 6 sq. with my commentary (vol. iii. pp. 
504 sqqg.). Curiously enough, the scene of the story is trans- 
posed by the Scholiast on Euripides (Orestes, 990), who afirms 
that Oenomaus reigned in Lesbos, though at the same time he 
says, in accordance with the usual tradition, that the goal of 
the race was the Isthmus of Corinth. The connexion of 
Oenomaus with Lesbos is to a certain extent countenanced by 
a story for which the authority cited is Theopompus. He 
related that when Pelops was on his way to Pisa (Olympia) to 
woo Hippodamia, his charioteer Cillus died in Lesbos, and 
that his ghost appeared to Pelops in a dream, lamenting his 
sad fate and begging to be accorded funeral honours. So 
Pelops burned the dead man’s body, buried his ashes under a 
barrow, and founded a sanctuary of Cillaean Apollo close by. 
See the Scholiast on Homer, JJ. i. 38 (where for éfepumapou rd 
eYSwAov ia wupds we should perhaps read éfervpov 7d efSwAov 
d:a mupds, ‘he burned the body to ashes with fire,” ef5waAor 
being apparently used in the sense of ‘‘dead body”). 
Strabo describes the tomb of Cillus or Cillas, as he calls 
him, as a great mound beside the sanctuary of Cillaean 
Apollo, but he places the grave and the sanctuary, not in 
Lesbos, but on the opposite mainland, in the territory of 
Adramnyttium, though he says that there was a Cillaeum also 
in Lesbos. See Strabo, xiii. 1. 62 and 63, pp. 612, 613. 
Professor C. Robert holds that the original version of the 
legend of Oenomaus and Hippodamia belonged to Lesbos and 
not to Olympia. See his Bild und Lied, p. 187 note. 
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' The number of the slain suitors was twelve according to 
Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 156) and the Scholiast on Euri- 
pides (Orestes, 990); but it was thirteen according to Pindar 
and his Scholiasts. See Pindar, Olymp. i. 79 (127) sq., with 
the Scholia on v. 79 (127), where the names of the suitors are 
given. A still longer list of their names is given by Pausanias 
(ae. ea ho s says that they were buried under a high 
mound of earth, and that Pelops afterwards sacrificed to them 
as to heroes every year. 

* Aceording to Hyginus (fab. 84), when Pelops saw the 
heads of the unsuccessful suitors nailed over the door, he 
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For he had arms and horses given him by Ares, and 
he offered as a prize to the suitors the hand of his 
daughter, and each suitor was bound to take up 
Hippodamia on his own chariot and flee as far as the 
Isthmus of Corinth, and Oenomaus_ straightway 
pursued him, in full armour, and if he overtook him 
he slew him; but if the suitor were not overtaken, 
he was to have Hippodamia to wife. And in this 
way he slew many suitors, some say twelve;! and 
he cut off the heads of the suitors and nailed them 
to his house.? 

So Pelops also came a-wooing; and when Hip- 
podamia saw his beauty, she conceived a passion 
for him, and persuaded Myrtilus, son of Hermes, 
to help him; for Myrtilus was charioteer to 
Oenomaus. Accordingly Myrtilus, being in love 
with her and wishing to gratify her, did not insert 
the linchpins in the boxes of the wheels,? and thus 
caused Oenomaus to lose the race and to be en- 
tangled in the reins and dragged to death; but 
according to some, he was killed by Pelops. And 


began to repent of his temerity, and offered Myrtilus, the 
charioteer of Oenomaus, the half of the kingdom if he would 
help him in the race. 

3 According to another account, which had the support of 
Pherecydes, Myrtilus substituted linchpins of wax for linch- 
pins of bronze. See Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. 
1. 752; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 156; Scholiast on 
Euripides, Orestes, 998 ; Servius, on Virgil, Georg. iii. 7, ed. 
Lion, where for aereis we should read cerets (the text in 
Thilo and Hagen’s edition of Servius is mutilated and omits 
the passage); Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. 
H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 7, 125 (First Vatican Mythographer, 21 ; 
Second Vatican Mythographer, 146). 
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1 Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 156; Scholiast 
on Homer, JJ. ii. 104. The latter writer says, somewhat ab- 
surdly, that the incident took place when Pelops and Hippo- 
damia were crossing the Aegean Sea, and that, Hippodamia 
being athirst, Pelops dismounted from the chariot to look for 
water in the desert. 

2 Compare Euripides, Orestes, 989 sqq. 

> Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 156; Scholiast 
on Enripides, Orestes, 990. 

4 As to Apia, the old name of Peloponnese, sce above, i. 
1. 1; Pausanias, ii. 5. 7; Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. ’Amia. 
‘The term Pelasgiotis seems not to occur elsewhere as a name 
for Peloponnese. However, Euripides uses Pelasgia appa- 
rently as equivalent to Argolis (Orestes, 960). 

5 According to Pindar, Pelops had six sons by Hippodamia, 
and three different lists of their names are given by the 
Scholiasts on the passage. All the lists include the three 
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in dying he cursed Myrtilus, whose treachery he had 
discovered, praying that he might perish by the hand 
of Pelops. 

Pelops, therefore, got Hippodamia; and on_ his 
journey, in which he was accompanied by Myrtilus, 
he came to a certain place, and withdrew a little to 
fetch water for his wife, who was athirst ; and in the 
meantime Myrtilus tried to rape her. But when 
Pelops learned that from her, he threw Myrtilus into 
the sea, called after him the Myrtoan Sea, at Cape 
Geraestus?; and Myrtilus, as he was being thrown, 
uttered curses against the house of Pelops. When 
Pelops had reached the Ocean and been cleansed by 
Hephaestus,? he returned to Pisa in Elis and 
succeeded to the kingdom of Oenomaus, but not till 
he had subjugated what was formerly called Apia 
and Pelasgiotis, which he called Peloponnesus after 
himself.+ 

The sons of Pelops were Pittheus, Atreus, Thyestes, 
and others.5 Now the wife of Atreus was Aerope, 


mentioned by Apollodorus. See Pindar, Olymp. i. 89 (144), 
with the Scholia. Three sons, Hippaleimus, Atreus, and 
Thyestes, are named by Hyginus (/’ab. 84). Besides his legi- 
timate sons Pelops is said to have had a bastard son Chrysip- 
pus, who was born to him before his marriage with Hippo- 
damia. His fondness for this love-child excited the jealousy 
of his wife, and at her instigation Atreus and Thyestes mur- 
dered Chrysippus by throwing him down a well. For this 
crime Pelops cursed his two sons and banished them, and 
Hippodamia fled to Argolis, but her bones were afterwards 
brought back to Olympia. See Thucydides, i. 9; Pausanias, 
vi. 20. 7; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, i. 415 sqq ; Scholiast. on 
Homer, Ji. ii. 105; Hyginus, Fab. 85. Euripides wrote a 
tragedy Chrysippus on this subject. See Tragicorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 682 sqq. The 
tragedy is alluded to by Cicero (Tuscul. Disput. iv. 33. 71). 
As to Chrysippus, see also above, iii. 5. 5. 
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1 This story of the golden lamb, and of the appeal made to its 
possession by the two brothers in the contest for the kingdom, 
is told in substantially the same way by J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, 
i. 425 sqq.; Scholiast on Homer, Jl. ii. 106; Scholiast on 
Euripides, Orestes, 811, 998. Tzetzes records the vow of Atreus 
to sacrifice the best of his flock to Artemis, and he cites as 
his authority Apollonius, which is almost certainly a mistake 
for Apollodorus. Probably Tzetzes and the Scholiasts drew 
on the present passage of Apollodorus, or rather on the 
passage as it appeared in the unabridged text instead of in 
the Hpitome which is all that we now possess of the last 
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daughter of Catreus, and she loved Thyestes. And 
Atreus once vowed to sacrifice to Artemis the finest 
of his flocks; but when a golden lamb appeared, 
they say that he neglected to perform his vow, and 
having choked the lamb, he deposited it in a box 
and kept it there, and Aerope gave it to Thyestes, by 
whom she had been debauched. For the Mycenaeans 
had received an oracle which bade them choose a 
Pelopid for their king, and they had sent for Atreus 
and Thyestes. And when a discussion took place 
concerning the kingdom, Thyestes declared to the 
multitude that the kingdom ought to belong to him 
who owned the golden lamb, and when Atreus 
agreed, Thyestes produced the lamb and _ was 
made king. But Zeus sent Hermes to Atreus and 
told him to stipulate with Thyestes that Atreus 
should be king if the sun should go backward ; and 
when Thyestes agreed, the sun set in the east ; 
hence the deity having plainly attested the usur- 
pation of Thyestes, Atreus got the kingdom and 
banished Thyestes.1 But afterwards being apprized 


part of the Library. lKuripides told the story allusively in 
much the same way. See his Electra, 699 sqq.; Orestes, 
996 sqgqg. Compare Plato, Politicus, 12, pp. 268 sg. ; Pau- 
sanias, il. 18, 1; Lucian, De astrologia, 12; Dio Chrysostom, 
Or, Ixvi. vol. ii. p. 221, ed. L. Dindorf; Accius, quoted by 
Cicero, De natura deorum, iii. 27. 68; Seneca, Thyestes, 
222-235; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. iv. 306; 
Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. 
pp. 7, 125 sg. (First Vatican Mythographer, 22; Second 
Vatican Mythographer, 147). From these various accounts 
and allusions it would seem that in their dispute for the 
kingdom, which Atreus claimed in right of birth as the elder 
(J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, i. 426), it was agreed that he who 
could exhibit the greatest portent should be king. Atreus 
intended to produce the golden lamb, which had been born in 
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Kypuxa méuras él duadrayas abrov exdreu Kal 
Wevaoupevos eivar Piros, mapayevouevov tovs trai- 
¢ , > 
das, ods elyev éx vyidos viudns, "Ayradv? Kah 
b) s 

Kadd\eovta wal ’Opyopevor, ert tov Aids Bapov 

/ e / / \ / \ 

KabecOevtas ikétas éopake, xal perXlcas Kal 

Kadefnoas tapatiOna: Ovéorn ywpis Tov dxpan, 
> Oé 9 Oe } / \ »” \ A , 

eupopndevre” dé deixvucs Ta axpa Kal THS Y@OpPas 

14 avrov éxBddret. Ovéornys d& cata wdvra tpdTov 


1 *AyAady Wagner (comparing J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, i. 449, 
Tov ’AyAady, ’ Opxouerdy, KddAaov): d&ywov E. 
2 eupopndévrs Frazer: eupopndévra E, Wagner. 





his flocks ;-but meanwhile the lamb had been given by his 
treacherous wife Aerope to her paramour Thyestes, who pro- 
duced it in evidence of his claim and was accordingly awarded 
the crown. However, with the assistance of Zeus, the right- 
ful claimant Atreus was able to exhibit a still greater portent, 
which was the sun and the Pleiades retracing their course in 
the sky and setting in the east instead of in the west. This 
mighty marvel, attesting the divine approbation of Atreus, 
clinched the dispute in his favour; he became king, and 
hanished his rival Thyestes. According to a different account, 
which found favour with the Latin poets, the sun reversed 
his course in the sky, not in order to demonstrate the right 
of Atreus to the crown, but on the contrary to mark his dis- 
gust and horror at the king for murdering his nephews and 
dishing up their mangled limbs to their father Thyestes at 
table. See J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, i. 451; StatyHius Flaceus, 
in Anthologia Palatina, ix. 98.2; Hyginus, Fab. 88 and 258 ; 
Ovid, Pristia, ii. 891 sq.; id. Ars amat. i. 327 sqq.; Seneca, 
Thyestes, 776 sqq.; Martial, iii. 45. 1 sq. From the verses 
of Statyllius Flacens we may infer that this latter was the 
interpretation put on the backward motion of the sun by 
Sophocles in his tragedy Atreus. See The Fragments of 
Sophocles, ed, A. C. Pearson, vol. i. p. 93. In later times 
rationalists explained the old fable by saying that Atreus 
was an astronomer who first calculated an eclipse, and so 
threw his less scientific brother inte the shade (Hivginns, 
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of the adultery, he sent a herald to Thyestes with a 
proposal of accommodation ; and when he had lured 
Thyestes by a pretence of friendship, he slaughtered 
the sons, Aglaus, Callileon, and Orchomenus, whom 
Thyestes had by a Naiad nymph, though they had 
sat down as suppliants on the altar of Zeus. And 
having cut them limb from limb and boiled them, he 
served them up to Thyestes without the extremities ; 
and when Thyestes had eaten heartily of them, he 
showed him the extremities, and cast him out of the 
country.! But seeking by all means to pay Atreus 


Fab. 158 ; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. i. 568), or who first pointed 
out that the sun appears to revolve in a direction contrary 
to the motion of the stars. See Strabo, i. 2. 15, p. 23; Lucian, 
De astrologia, 12. A fragment of Euripides appears to show 
that he put in the mouth of Atreus this claim to astronomical 
discovery. See Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenia, ed. A. 
Nauck?, p. 639 (frag. 861). A still more grandiose explana- 
tion of the myth was given by Plato (l.c.), who adduced it, 
with grave irony, as evidence that in alternate cycles of vast 
duration the universe revolves in opposite directions, the 
reversal of its motion at the end of each cycle being accom- 
panied by a great destruction of animal life, This magnificent 
theory was perhaps suggested to the philosopher by the spe- 
culations of Empedocles, and it bears a resemblance not only 
to the ancient Indian doctrine of successive epochs of creation 
and destruction, but also to Herbert Spencer’s view of the 
great cosmic process as moving eternally in alternate and 
measureless cycles of evolution and dissolution. See Sir 
Charles Lyell, Principles of Geology, Twelfth Kdition (London, 
1875), i. 7, quoting the Laws of Manu; Herbert Spencer, 
first Principles, Third Edition (London, 1875), pp. 536 sq. 
Compare Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, ii. 303 «qq. 

1 As to the famous, or infamous, Thyestean banquet, see 
Aeschylus, Agamemnon, 1590 sqq.; Pausanias, ii. 18. 1; J. 
Tzetzes, Chiliades, i. 447 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 88; Seneca, 
Thyestes, 682 sqqg.; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. i. 568, xi. 262; 
Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. iv. 306; Scriptores 
rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. TH. Bode, vol. i. pp. 7, 126, 
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Cnta@v Atpéa peteOeiv éexpnatnpiaveta tepl Tov- 
TOU Kal AauBaver YPNno MOY, ws ei TrAiba yEevrnoeEL 
TH Ovyatpi cuvenOwv. tose’ odv) obtw Kal yevvd 
éx THs Ovyatpos Aiyiobov,? ds avdpwbels Kal 
wader, ott Ovéoctov mais éoti, «teas ’Atpéa 
Ovéotn tHhv Bactreiav amoxatéotynoev. 


* “0 * * * * a % 
Tz 15 <Tor 8 Ayapéuvova® tpodos peta tod Meverdov 


1 ody Frazer: yotv E, Wagner. 

* Wagner marks a lacuna between Ovyarpbs and Afyio@ov. 
There seems to be none in the MS. 

3 roy 3 ’Ayauéuvova ... MevédAaos ‘EAévnvy. These verses 
are inserted from J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, i. 456-465, who may 
have borrowed the substance of them from Apollodorus. 


209 (First Vatican Mythographer, 22; Second Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 147; Third Vatican Mythographer, viii. 16). Sopho- 
cles wrote at least two tragedies on the fatal feud between the 
brothers, one of them being called Atrews and the other 
Thyestes. The plots of the plays are not certainly known, but 
it is thought probable that in the former he dealt with the 
cannibal banquet, and in the latter with the subsequent 
adventures and crimes of Thyestes. See The Fragments of 
Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. i. pp. 91 sqqg., 185 sgq. 
Euripides also wrote a tragedy called Thyestes. See Tragi- 
corum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 480 sqq. 
Tzetzes agrees with Apollodorus as to the names of the three 
murdered sons of Thyestes, except that he calls one of them 
Callaus instead, of Callileon. Only two, Tantalus and Plis- 
thenes, are named by Seneca and Hyginus. 

1 The later history of Thyestes, including his incest with his 
daughter Pelopia, is narrated much more fully by Hyginus 
(Fab. 87 and 88), who is believed to have derived the story 
from the Thyestes of Sophocles. See The Fragments of 
Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. i. pp. 185 sqqg. The incest 
and the birth of Aegisthus, who is said to have received his 
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out, Thyestes inquired of the oracle on the subject, 
and received an answer that it could be done if he were 
to beget a son by intercourse with his own daughter. 
He did so accordingly, and begot Aegisthus by his 
daughter. And Aegisthus, when he was grown to 
manhood and had learned that he was a son of 
Thyestes, killed Atreus, and restored the kingdom 
to Thyestes.! 


* * * * ao + + * 
But? the nurse took Agamemnon and Menelaus 


name because he was suckled by a goat, are told more briefly 
by Lactantius Placidus (on Statius, Theb. iv. 306) and the 
First and Second Vatican Mythographers (Scriptores rerum 
mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 7 sq., 126). 
The incest is said to have been committed at Sicyon, where 
the father and daughter met by night without recognizing cach 
other ; the recognition occurred at a later time by means of a 
sword which Pelopia had wrested from her ravisher, and with 
which, on coniing to a knowledge of her relationship to him, 
she stabbed herself to death. 

2 The passage translated in this paragraph does not occur 
in our present text of Apollodorus, which is here defective. 
It is found in the Chiliades of J. Tzetzes (i. 456-465), who 
probably borrowed it from Apollodorus; for in the preceding 
lines Tzetzes narrates the crimes of Atreus and Thyestes in 
agreement with Apollodorus and actually cites him as his 
authority, if, as seems nearly certain, we should read Apollo- 
dorus for Apollonius in his text (see above p. 164). The 
restoration of the passage to its present place in the text of 
Apollodorus is due to the German editor R. Wagner. Here 
after describing how Aegisthus had murdered Atreus and 
placed his own fathcr Thyestes on the throne of Mycenae, 
Apollodorus tells us how the nurse of Atreus’s two children, 
Agamemnon and Menelaus, saved the lives of her youthful 
charges by conveying them to Sicyon. The implied youthful- 
ness of Agamemnon and Menelaus at the time of the death of 
their father Atreus is inconsistent with the narrative of 
Hyginus (ab. 88), who tells how Atreus had sent his two sons 
abroad to find and arrest Thyestes. 
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aryet 7 pos lloAupetsea, Kpatobvra Yixvovos, 
OS many TOVTOUS TéTOUpE ™ pos Aitwdov Oivéa. 
per ou TONY Tuvdapeos. TOUTOUS KaTayEel WAALY, 
ol TOV Ovéortny pev auTov “Hpas Bowe duyovta 
opKwaavTes dt@Kova wv olKeiy THhv KuOnpiav. 
ol O€ Tuvddpew yapBpot yevovTau Ouyat pact, 
0’ Ayapéuvorv pev KaBwv cvvevvov Krvtatpvy- 
oTpay, 
, > A \ , / \ / 
KTELVAS AUTHS Tov cvguyoy LavtaXov tov Ovéatov 
‘\ 4 4 A 4 e / 
aouv TéeKV@ Tavu veoyv@, Mevéraos ‘EXévnv.> 


| "Avyapéuven ¢ Bacrrever Muenvaiwv Kat yapet 
Tuvddpew Guyatépa Kavraiwynotpay, TOV _™po- 
TEPOV AUTHS avdpa TdavtaXov Ovérrov acu TO 
Tato. KTelvas,' Kal yiveTar avTO Tails pev ’Opéc- 
TNS, Ouyarépes dé Xpuc ob emus ’ Hréerpa "I huryévera. 
Mevénraos dé ‘Edevny yapel Kab Bactrever Lwap- 
Ts, Tuvddpew THY Baotnreiav Sovtos avT@. 

III. Addrs 5é ‘Enevqy ‘AACEavdpos dprdter, OS 
TLVES héyouat kata Bovrnow Anos, ¢ ivan Evperns 
kat ‘Agias eis TONE MOV | érAGovans 2 a Ouyarnp 
avtovd évdoEos yévntat, ) KaOdep elmov aAXoL 
Omas TO TAY uLOgwv yévos apOn. Sea 51) TOVT@Y 

1 xrelvas Frazer (compare Euripides, Iphigenia in Aulis, 
1150; Pausanias, ii. 18. 2, ii. 22. 2sq.; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, 


i. 464, quoted above): «telvavros S, Wagner. 

2 éa@ovons S. Perhaps we should read éaéovear. 

1 Polyphides is said to have been the twenty-fourth king 
of Sicyon and to have reigned at the time when Troy was 
taken. See Eusebius, Chronic. vol. i. coll. 175, 176, ed. 
A. Schoene. 

2 As to Tantalus, the first husband of Clytaemnestra, and 
his murder by Agamemnon, see Enripides, Iphigenia in 
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to Polyphides, lord of Sicyon,! who again sent them 
to Oeneus, the Aetolian. Not long afterwards Tyn- 
dareus brought them back again, and they drove 
away Thyestes to dwell in Cytheria, after that they 
had taken an oath of him at the altar of Hera, to 
which he had fled. And they became the sons-in-law 
of Tyndareus by marrying his daughters, Agamemnon 
getting Clytaemnestra to wife, after he had slain her 
spouse Tantalus, the son of Thyestes, together with 
his newborn babe, while Menelaus got Helen. 

And Agamemnon reigned over the Mycenaeans and 
married Clytaemnestra, daughter of Tyndareus, after 
slaying her former husband Tantalus, son of Thyestes, 
with his child.2, And there were born to Agamemnon 
a son Orestes, and daughters, Chrysothemis, Electra, 
and Iphigenia.2 And Menelaus married Helen and 
reigned over Sparta, Tyndareus having ceded the 
kingdom to him.* 

III. But afterwards Alexander carried off Helen, 
as some say, because such was the will of Zeus, in 
order that his daughter might be famous for having 
embroiled Europe and Asia; or, as others have said, 
that the race of the demigods might be exalted. For 


Aulis, 1148 sqq. ; Pausanias, 11, 18. 2, 11, 22.2 sq. According 
to Pausanias, he was a son of Thyestes or of Broteas, and his 
bones were deposited in a large bronze vessel at Argos, 

> In Homer (JJ. ix. 142 sqqg.) Agamemnon says that he has 
a son Orestes and three daughters, Chrysothemis, Laodice, and 
Iphianassa (Iphigenia), and he offers to give any one of his 
daughters in marriage to Achilles without a dowry, if only that 
doughty hero will forgive him and fight again for the Greeks 
against Troy. Electra, the daughter of Agamemnon, who 
' figures so prominently in Greek tragedy, is unknown to 
Homer, and so is the sacrifice of Agamemnon’s third daughter, 
[phigenia. 

4 See above, iii. 11, 2. 
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play aituay jenOV mept KaNXOUS “Epis eu Barnet 
“Hpa cat ‘AOnrG Kal ‘Agpoditn, Kal Kehevel Zevs * 

‘Eppiy eis "1Syv pos “AréEavdpov ayew, iva ut 
éxeivou diaxpiOacr. ai dé _eTayyerovT au Sopa 
Soe Anefavdpe, | Hpa pev Tace@v T poxpiletoa 
Baciretav mavroy,” "AOnva dé modéuou vixny, 
‘Adpodirn be yapov ‘Edévns. 0 6% “Adpodiray 
mpoxpiver Kab mE apevov Pepéxrov vaus * ets Lrap- 
thy éxTrréet. ed nuépas & évvda EevicOels mapa 
Meverd@, TH dexary mopevdevTos els Kpyray exel- 
vov endedoar TOV PNT poTdTopa Katpéa, meider 
Ty ‘EXevnv dmayayeiv ouv éavt@. 1) 66 évvaéty 


1 Zeds E, omitted in S. 

2 "Hpa wey macay mpoxpietoa Bacireiav mdvrwy KE: “Hpa mer 
ovv tpn mpokpiOetoa Sdcev alte mavtwy Bacirclay S. 

3 6 5€ Agpoditny ... 7H Sexatn EK: "Adpodirny 5& mpoxpivas 
mnkanévov vais Pepéxrov mAevoas eis Srapryy éml évvéa juépas 
EeviCera: mapa MeveAdov. TH dexaty 5¢ S. 

4 yats S: vias KH. For the form vais compare ii. 8. 2, 
iipitome, iii, 9, 11, 12, 13, 14, 17, 31, iv. 4, ¥. 18, 22a 
VV d,s 


1 As to the judgment of Paris (Alexander), see Homer, J/. 
xxiv. 25 sqq.; Cypria, in Proclus, Chrestom. i. (Epicorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, pp. 16 sq.; Hesiod, 
etc., ed. H. G. Evelvn-White, pp. 488, 490, in Loeb Classical 
Library) ; Euripides, 7'r oades, 924 sqq., Tphigenia in Aults, 
1290 sqq., Helen, 23 sqq., Andromache, 274 sqq.; Isocrates, 
Eelene, 41; Lucian, Dial. deorum, 20, Dial. marin. °} 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycopinon, 93 ; Hyginus, Fab. 92; Ser- 
vins, on Virgil, den. i. 27; Seriptores rerum mythicarum 
Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 65 sqg., 142 sq. (First 
Vatican Mythographer, 208 ; Second Vatican Mythographer, 
205). The story ran that all the gods and goddesses, except 
Strife, were invited to attend the marriage of Peleus and 
Thetis, and that Strife, out of spite at being overlooked, 
threw among the wedding guests a golden apple inscribed 
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one of these reasons Strife threw an apple as a prize 
of beauty to be contended for by Hera, Athena, and 
Aphrodite; and Zeus commanded Hermes to lead 
them to Alexander on Ida in order to be judged by 
him. And they promised to give Alexander gifts. 
Hera said that if she were preferred to all women, 
she would give him the kingdom over all men; and 
Athena promised victory in war, and Aphrodite the 
hand of Helen. And he decided in favour of 
Aphrodite1; and sailed away to Sparta with ships 
built by Phereclus.? For nine days he was enter- 
tained by Menelaus; but on the tenth day, Menelaus 
having gone ona journey to Crete to perform the 
obsequies of his mother’s father Catreus, Alexander 
persuaded Helen to go off? with him. And _ she 


with the words, ‘‘ Let the fair one take it,” or ‘‘ The apple 
for the fair.” Three goddesses, Hera, Athena, and Aphro- 
dite, contended for this prize of beauty, and Zeus referred 
the disputants to the judgment of Paris. The intervention 
of Strife was mentioned in the Cypria according to Proclus, 
but without mention of the golden apple, which first appears 
in late writers, such as Lucian and Hyginus. The offers made 
by the three divine competitors to Paris are recorded with 
substantial agreement by Euripides (7’roades, 924 sqq.), Iso- 
crates, Lucian, and Apollodorus. Hyginus is also in harmony 
with them, if in his text we read fortissimum for the for- 
missimum of the MSS., for which some editors wrongly read 
formosissimum. The scene of the judgment of Paris was 
represented on the throne of Apollo at Amyclae and on the 
chest of Cypselus at Olympia (Pausanias, iii. 18. 12, v. 19. 5). 

2 Compare Homer, Jl. v. 59 sqq., from which we learn 
that the shipbuilder was a son of Tecton, who was a son of 
Harmon. The names of his father and grandfather indicate, 
as Dr. Leaf observes, that the business had been carried on 
in the family for three generations. Compare Tzetzes, Schol. 
on Lycophron, 97. 

3 The Greek for ‘‘to go off” is dmayayeiv, a rare use of 
andyew, Which, however, occurs in the common phrase, &maye, 
‘* Be off with you!” 
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Kpptovny KataXtTrovea, évOewevy Ta TrELTTA TOV 


: Xpuwatov, avayerat THS VUKTOS TUV AUTO. , Hpa 


dé avTois erin euTret YELL@VA TOAUD, ig ov Bua- 
oa Bévtes Tpoalaxovat Yeo@ve. evraBovpevos dé 
‘An€Eavdpos pe dim Oh, mov Ose pipe xpavov 
ép Posie Kat Kvmpo. os 6é aT ATL E THY 
Siwéiw, Heev eis Tpotav pera ‘Enevys. évior O€ 
pacw “EXépny peyv vo “Eppod KaTO Bovhyow 
Atos KopicOjvae KNatretoav) eis Alyumrov Kal 
dobeicav Upwret tH Bacoidet tov Alyuvrtiov 
purdrrew, AréEavdpov 56 mapayevéc Oat eis Tpotav 
TeToMNpevov éx vepav eldmrov ‘EXévns EyovTa. 


1 kAanetoay Eh: nata wetoay S. 


1 With this account of the hospitable reception of Paris in 
Sparta, the departure of Menelaus for Crete, and the flight of 
the guilty pair, compare Proclus, Chrestom. i., in Epicorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 17; J. Tzetzes, 
Antehomerica, 96-134. As to the death of Catreus, the 
maternal grandfather of Menelaus, see above, iii. 2. 1 sq. 

2 The voyage of Paris and Helen to Sidon was known to 
Homer (Z7. vi. 289 sqqg., with the Scholia on w. 291). It was 
also recorded in the epic Cypria, according to Proclus, who 
says that Paris captured the city (Hpicorum Graecorum Frag- 
menta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 18). Yet according to Herodotus 
(ii. 117), the author of the Cypria described how Paris and 
Helen sailed in three days from Sparta to Ilinm with a fair 
wind and a smooth sea. It seems therefore that Herodotus 
and Proclus had different texts of the Cyprea before them. 
Dictys Cretensis tells how, driven by the winds to Cyprus, 
Paris sailed with some ships to Sidon, where he was _hos- 
pitably entertained by the king, but basely requited his 
hospitality by treacherously murdering his host and plun- 
dering the palace. In embarking with his booty on his ships, 
he was attacked by the Sidonians, but, after a bloody fight 
and the loss of two ships, he succeeded in beating off his 
assailants and putting to sea with the rest of his vessels. 
See Dictys Cretensis, Bellim Trojanum, i. 5. 
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abandoned Hermione, then nine years old, and put- 
ting most of the property on board, she set sail with 
him by night.!. But Hera sent them a heavy storm 
which forced them to putin at Sidon. And fearing 
lest he should be pursued, Alexander spent much 
time in Phoenicia and Cyprus.? But when he thought 
that all chance of pursuit was over, he came to Troy 
with Helen. But some say that Hermes, in obedience 
to the will of Zeus, stole Helen and carried her to 
Egypt, and gave her to Proteus, king of the Egyptians, 
to guard, and that Alexander repaired to Troy with 
a phantom of Helen fashioned out of clouds.? 


3 Compare Euripides, Helene, 31-51, 582 sqq., 669 sqq., 
Electra, 1280 sqq. In the Helene the dramatist says that 
Hera, angry with Paris for preferring Aphrodite to her, 
fashioned a phantom Helen which he wedded, while the real 
Helen was transported by Hermes to Egypt and committed 
to the care of Preteus. In the Electra the poet says that it 
was Zeus who sent a phantom Helen to Troy, in order to 
stir up strife and provoke bloodshed among men. A different 
account is given by Herodotus (ii. 112-120). According to 
him, Paris carried the real Helen to Egypt, but there king 
Proteus, indignant at the crime of which Paris had been guilty, 
banished him from Egypt and detained Helen in safekeeping 
until her true husband, Menelaus, came and fetched her away. 
Compare Philostratus, Vit. Apollon. iv. 16; J. Tzetzes, 
Antehomerica, 147 sqq. Later writers accepted this view, 
adding that instead of the real Helen, whom he kept, Proteus 
conjured up by magic art a phantom Helen, which he gave 
to Paris to carry away with him to Troy. See Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 113; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. i. 651, 
li. 592. So far as we know, the poet Stesichorus in the sixth 
century before our era was the first to broach the theory that 
Helen at Troy, for whom the Greeks and Trojans fought and 
died, was a mere wraith, while her true self was far away, 
whether at home in Sparta or with Proteus in Egypt; for 
there is nothing to show whether Stesichorus shared the 
opinion that Paris had spirited her away to the East before 
he returned, with or without her, to Troy. This view the 
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Mevédavs be aia opevos THY dpmraryny HEV ELS 
Muxnvas 7 pos ‘Ayapéuvova, Kal Oelrar oTpa- 
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"EANdba. 0 66 wéurwv Knpuxa Tpos ExaaToV TOV 
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Naumhiov ipreyEe THY paviay ~revdh, Kat ™ poo- 
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dé Tnréuayov € eK ToD KOMTTOU THS IInvedorns * QS 
KTEVOV eEpovrner. * Odveceds dé Tepl Tov mat6os 
evdaBndels @Looynae THY TpoaTolnToy paviay 
Kal OTPATEVETAL. 


1 § 3€ ob BovAduevos S: bri ’Odvaceds wh Bovdduevos E. 

* rpooromnoauervy K: mpoomonocapévov S 

3 ex tod KéAmou THS MnveAdans E: é« rod MnveAdrns KdA- 
Tou Ss. 
poet propounded by way of an apology to Helen for the evil 
he had spoken of her in a former poem ; for having lost the 
sight of his eves he ascribed the loss to the vengeance of the 
heroine, and sought to propitiate her by formally retracting 
all the scandals he had bruited about concerning her. See 
Plato, Phaedrus, p. 243A 8, Republic, ix. p.586c; Isocrates, 
Helene, 64; Pausanias, iti. 19. 13; Poetae Lyrici Graect, ed. 
Th. Bergk®, iii. 980 sqq. 

1 As to these oaths, see above, iii. 10. 9. 

2 As to the madness which Ulysses feigned in order to 
escape going to the Trojan war, see Proclus, in Hpicorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 18; Lucian, De 
domo, 30; Philostratus, Heroica, xi. 2 Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, S18; Cicero, De offciis, iii, 26. 97; Hyginus, 
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When Meuelaus was aware of the rape, he came 
to Agamemnon at Mycenae, and begged him to 
muster an army against Troy and to raise levies in 
Greece. And he, sending a herald to each of the 
kings, reminded them of the oaths which they had 
sworn,! and warned them to look to the safety each of 
his own wife, saying that the affront had been offered 
equally to the whole of Greece. And while many 
were eager to join in the expedition, some repaired 
also to Ulysses in Ithaca. But he, not wishing to go 
to the war, feigned madness. However, Palamedes, 
son of Nauplius, proved his madness to be fictitious ; 
and when Ulysses pretended to rave, Palamedes 
followed him, and snatching Telemachus from Pene- 
lope’s bosom, drew his sword asif he would kill him. 
And in his fear for the child Ulysses confessed that 
his madness was pretended, and he went to the 
war.” 


Fab. 95; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. ii. 81 ; Lactantius Placidus, 
on Statins, Achill. i. 93; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, 
ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 12, 140 sq. (First Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 35; Second Vatican Mythographer, 200). The usual 
story seems to have been that to support his pretence of in- 
sanity Ulysses yokcd an ox and a horse or an ass to the plough 
and sowed salt. While he was busy fertilizing the fields in 
this fashion, the Greek envoys arrived, and Palamedes, seeing 
through the deception, laid the infant son of Ulysses in front 
of the plough, whereupon the father at once checked the 
plough and betrayed his sanity. However, Lucian agrees with 
Apollodorus in saying that Palamedes threatened the child 
with his sword, though at the same time, by mentioning the 
unlike animals yoked together, he shows that he had the scene 
of the ploughing in his mind. His description purports to be 
based on a picture, probably a famous picture of the scene 
which was still exhibited at Ephesus in the time of Pliny 
(Nat. Hist. xxxv. 129). Sophocles wrote a play on the 
subject, called The Mad Ulysses. See The Fragments of 
Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 115 sqq. 
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| “Orr ‘Oduaceus haBov aix warwTov Ppuya 
qwayKace yparput Trepl Tpodaaias os Tapa IIpsa- 
pov TpO0s Taraprdnr Kab xoras ev Tats oKnvals * 
avuTOU Npuaov THY dehrov eppiyrev ev 7@ oT pato- 
TES. Ayapéuvor dé avaryvous Kal evpav TOV 
ypucsy, TOLS TUpMaXoLS AUTOY WS TMpoboTHY TrapE- 
OWKE KATANEVEAL. 

“Ore Mevédaos ovuv ‘Odvacel Kat TarduBieo 
7 pos <Kuvpay eis> ? Kumpov éhovres TULMLAVELY 
émretOov: 0 bé ‘Ayapépvovt peev Ov Tapovte Gopaxas 
ed@pyjaaro, o omooas dé 7 épypety TEVTHKOVTA vans, 
play meppas, H mS mpxev * yt 20 Muydartovos, Kal 
Tas NouTras éx ys WNaGAaS peO fev els TO Tehayos. 


10 “Ore Ouyatépes Aviov tod* ’AmodAXwvos ’EXais 


1 We should perhaps read év 7H oxnvn. 

* aps <Kwvpav eis> Kumpov Wagner: mpds Kuapor E. 

3 The personal name of the captain of the ship seems to 
have dropped out. 

4 -Aviov tod Wagner: ’Aviovtou Tov E, 





' The Machiavellian device by which the crafty Ulysses 
revenged himself on Palamedes for forcing him to go to the 
war is related more fully by a Scholiast on Euripides (Orestes, 
432) and Hyginus (fab. 105). According to the Scholiast, a 
servant of Palamedes was bribed to secrete the forged letter 
and the gold under his master’s bed, where they were dis- 
covered and treated as damning evidence of treason, Accord- 
ing to Hyginus, Ulysses had recourse to a still more elaborate 
stratagem in order to bury the gold in the earth under the 
tent of Palamedes. Compare Servius, on Virgil, Aen. ii. 81 ; 
Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Achill. i. 93; Scriptores 
rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 12, 
140 sg. (First Vatican Mythographer, 35; Second Vatican 
Mythographer, 200). An entirely diterent account of the 
plot against Palamedes is told by Dictys Cretensis (Bedlum 
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Having taken a Phrygian prisoner, Ulysses com- 
pelled him to write a letter of treasonable purport 
ostensibly sent by Priam to Palamedes; and having 
buried gold in the quarters of Palamedes, he dropped 
the letter in the camp. Agamemnen read the letter, 
found the gold, and delivered up Palamedes to the 
allies to be stoned as a traitor.! 

Menelaus went with Ulysses and Talthybius to 
Cinyras in Cyprus and tried to persuade him to join 
the allies. He made a present of breastplates to the 
absent Agamemnon,” and swore he would send fifty 
ships, but he sent only one, commanded by the son 
of Mygdalion, and the rest he moulded out of earth 
and launched them in the sea.’ 

The daughters of Anius, the son of Apollo, to wit, 


Trojanum, ii. 15). He says that Ulysses and Diomede in- 
cluced him to descend into a well, and then buried him under 
rocks which they hurled down on the top of him. 

* Compare Homer, Jl. xi. 19 sqg., who describes only one 
richly decorated breastplate. 

8 Compare Eustathius on Homer, JJ. xi. 20, p. 827, who 
says that, according to some people, Cinyras ‘‘swore to 
Menelaus at Paphos that he would send fifty ships, but he 
despatched only one, and the rest he fashioned of earth and 
sent them with earthen men in them; thus he cunningly 
evaded his oath by keeping it with an earthenware fleet.” 
Compare the Townley Scholia on Homer, J/. xi. 20, ed. E. 
Maass (Oxford, 1887), vol. i. p. 378. Wagner may be right 
in supposing that this ruse of the Cyprian king was recorded 
in the epic Cypria, though it is not mentioned in the brief 
summary of the poem compiled by Proclus. See R. Wagner, 
Epitoma Vaticana ex Apollodort Bibliotheca, pp. 181 sq. 
A different account of the Greek embassy to Cinyras is given 
by Alcidamas (Odyss. 20 sq., pp. 181] sg., ed. Blass). He says 
that Cinyras bribed the Greek envoy Palamedes to relieve 
him from military service, and that, though he promised to 
send a hundred ships, he sent none at all. 
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Lrepuw Oiva, ai Olvorpodor! reyouevac als 

exapioato Arovuaos moveiv éx is EXatov aitov 
olvov. 

S ll | SupiOpotero S€ 6 aotparos év AvAIS. of SE 

otpatevoartes ett Tpotay joa oide. Bowray 

 Oivétpopo: K: Oivérpora Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 


570 (but according to the editor, Miiller, the MSS. have ¢ 
written over the 7). 





' As to these three women, the Wine-growers (Otnotrophor 
or Oinotropot) see Hpicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. 
Kinkel, pp. 29 sg.; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 570, 581; 
Scholiast on Homer, Od. vi. 164; Ovid, Metamorph. xiii. 
632-674; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. iii. 80; Dictys Cretensis, 
Beilum Trojanum, i. 23. Each of the Wine-growers received 
from Dionysus the power of producing the thing from which 
she derived her name; thus Elais, who took her name from 
elaia, ‘‘an olive,” could produce olive oil ; Spermo, who took 
her name from sperma, ‘‘seed,” could produce corn; and 
Oeno, who took her name from oinos, ‘‘wine,” could produce 
wine. According to Apollodorus, the women elicited these 
products from the ground ; but according to Ovid and Servius, 
whatever they touched was turned into olive-oil, corn, or 
wine, as the case might be. Possessing these valuable powers, 
the daughters of Anius were naturally much sought after. 
Their father, a son of Apollo, was king of Delos and at the 
same time priest of his father Apollo (Virgil, Aen. iii. 80), and - 
when Aeneas visited the island on his way from Troy, the 
king, with pardonable pride, dwelt on his daughter accom- 
plishments and on the income they had brought him in (Ovid, 
setam, xiii. 650 sqq.). It is said by T'zetzes that when the 
Greeks sailed for Troy and landed in Delos, the king, who had 
received the gift of prophecy from his divine sire (Diodorus 
Siculus, v, 62. 2), foretold that Troy would not be taken for 
ten years, and invited them to stay with him for nine years, 
promising that his danghters would find them in food all the 
time. This hospitable offer was apparently not accepted at 
the moment ; butafterwards, when the Greeks were encamped 
hefore Troy, Agamemnon sent for the young women and 
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Elais, Spermo, and Oeno, are called the Wine- 
growers: Dionysus granted them the power of pro- 
ducing oil, corn, and wine from the earth.} 

The armament mustered in Aulis. The men who 
went to the Trojan war were as follows? :—Of the 


ordered them peremptorily to feed his army. This they did 
successfully, if we may believe Tzetzes; but, to judge by 
Ovid’s account, they found the work of the commissariat too 
exacting, for he says that they took to flight. Being over- 
taken by their pursuers, they prayed to Dionysus, who turned 
them into white doves. And that, says Servius, is why down 
to this day it is deemed a sin to harm a dovein Delos. From 
Tzetzes we learn that the story of these prolific damsels was 
told by Pherecydes and by the author of the epic Cypria, 
from whom Pherecydes may have borrowed it. Stesichorus 
related how Menelaus and Ulysses went to Delos to fetch the 
daughters of Anius (Scholiast on Homer, Od. vi. 164). If we 
may judge from the place which the brief mention of these 
women occupies in the L'pitome of Apollodorus, we may con- 
jecture that in his full text he described how their services 
were requisitioned to victual the fleet and army assembling at 
Aulis. The conjecture is confirmed by the statement of 
Dictys Cretensis, that before the Greek army set sail from 
Aulis, it had received a supply of corn, wine, and other 
provisions from Anius and his daughters. It may have been 
in order to ensure these supplies that Menelaus and Ulysses 
repaired to Delos for the purpose of securing the persons of 
the women. 

2 As to list of the Greek forces which mustered at Aulis, 
see Homer, J. 11. 494-759; Euripides, Inhigenia in Aulis, 
253 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 97; Dictys Cretensis, Bellum T'ro- 
ganum, i. 17. The numbers of the ships and leaders recorded 
by Apollodorus do not always tally with those of Homer. 
For example, he gives the Boeotians forty ships, while Homer 
(v. 509) gives them fifty ; and he says that the Phocians had 
four leaders, whereas Homer (v. 517) mentions only two. 
The question of the catalogue of the Greek forces, and its 
relation to Homer and history, are fully discussed by Dr. 
Walter Leaf in his Homer and History (London, 1915). He 
concludes that the catalogue forms no part of the original 
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Bev ayepoves SéKa Fryov vads p'. "Opxopevior 
O* Hyov vads N’. Daxéwv iryeudves 8 HYOV vavs 
pe. Aoxpav Alas’ Otréas! Frye vads yw’. EbBoéwov 
‘EXepyvap Xadx@dovtos «al AdKudvys: Arye vads 
pe. “AOnvaiay Mevecdeds: Aye vais v’. Sara- 
12 puviwv? Alas 6 TeXapwrtos: Frye vads 18". “A pyetwv 
Avoundyns Tudées kai of ctv abte- Fryov vais x’. 
Muxnvaiov ’Ayauéuvov “Atpéws «al ’Aepdrns 
vavs p. MaxeSatpovioy Mevédaos ’Atpéws Kal 
"Aeporns &'. Iludtav® Néctwp Nyrd€éws «at Xro- 
pisos vats p’. “Apkidav “Ayamvep vais €'. 
‘Areiwv "Audiuaxos eat of obv abte vads p’. 
AovaAiyiov Méyns Pudéws vais py’. Kedaddrrjver 
‘Odvaceds Aaéptou kal ’Avtixrelast vads 1’. 
AitorGv Odas ’Avépaipnovos cal Pépyns: Frye 
vats mw. Kpntav “ldoueveds Aeveariovos pu’. 
‘Podiwy Tr rérenos* ‘Hpaxréous xal “Aotuoyns 
vats 6’. Xupaiwy Nipeds Xaporov® vats yx. 


— 
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“OiAéws Kerameus: 6 iAdws S. 
* Sadauviwy Kerameus : Saduivlwy S. 
* TluAlwy Kerameus: MyAlwy S. 
"AvtinAeias Kerameus: Adricdelas S. 
° TAnwédrenos Kerameus: tAcdAeBos S. 
" Suualwy Nipevs Xapdrov Keramens : Kuualwy vnpeds Xapo- 
Tov S, 





Iliad, but was added to it at a later time by a patriotic 
Boeotian for the purpose of glorifying his people by claiming 
that they played a very important part in the Trojan war, 
although this claim is inconsistent with the statement ot 
Thucydides (i. 12) that the Boeotians did not migrate into 
the country henceforth known as Boeotia until Sixty years 
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Boeotians, ten leaders: they brought forty ships. Ox 
the Orchomenians, four: they brought thirty ships. 
Of the Phocians, four leaders: they brought forty 
ships. Of the Locrians, Ajax, son of Oeceleus: he 
brought forty ships. Of the Euboeans, Elephenor, 
son of Chalcodon and Alcyone: he brought forty 
ships. Of the Athenians, Menestheus: he brought 
fifty ships. Of the Salaminians, Telamonian 
Ajax: he brought twelve ships. Of the Argives, 
Diomedes, son of Tydeus, and his company: they 
brought eighty ships. Of the Mycenaeans, Aga- 
memnon, son of Atreus and Aerope : a hundred ships. 
Of the Lacedaemonians, Menelaus, son of Atreus 
and Aerope: sixty ships. Of the Pylians, Nestor, 
son of Neleus and Chloris: forty ships. Of the 
Arcadians, Agapenor: seven ships. Of the Eleans, 
Amphimachus and his company: forty ships. Of 
the Dulichians, Meges, son of Phyleus: forty ships. 
Of the Cephallenians, Ulysses, son of Laertes and 
Anticlia: twelve ships. Of the Aetolians, Thoas, 
son of Andraemon and Gorge: he brought forty 
ships. Of the Cretans, Idomeneus, son of Deucalion : 
forty ships. Of the Rhodians, Tlepolemus, son of Her- 
cules and Astyoche: nine ships. Of the Symaeans, 


after the capture of Troy. I agree with Dr. Leaf in the 
belief, which he energetically maintains in this book, that 
the Trojan war was not a myth, but a real war, ‘‘fought 
out in the place, and at least generally in the manner, 
described in Homer,” and that the principal heroes and 
heroines recorded by Homer were not ‘‘ faded gods” but men 
and women of flesh and blood, of whose families and fortunes 
the memory survived in Greek tradition, though no doubt in 
course of time many mythical traits and incidents gathered 
round them, as they have gathered round the memories of the 
Hebrew patriarchs, of Alexander the Great, of Virgil, and of 
Charlemagne. 
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Keowrv Detdimmos xai "Avtipos ot Oeccarov Xd. 
14 Muppedovwv “Ayirrevs Hnréws xal Oé€ridos v’. 
éx Durakns Tpwrecinaos Idixrov p’. Depaiwr 
Kdpnros “Adpajrou ta’. OdLévav PidroxtHTHS 
Ilotavtos ©’. Aivedvwy Tovrevs "Oxvtov Kf’. 
Tpixcaiwy Todanreipros!... Xd’. "Oppeviwyv Edpv- 
muados”?. .. vads gp. Tupteviev? Toduroitns 
TlespiOou X'. Mayvarav Ipo0o00s TevOpndovos* pw. 
VHES MEV OY al TaTaL aLy’, Hryemoves bE mY, NYE- 
jeovetat dé r'* 
KS 15 | “Ore dvtos év ADALEL TOU oTpaTEevpLaTOS, Oudias 
yevouerns ‘Amrodr\wr,? oppncas Spaxwyv €x TOD 
Bwpod mapa tiv wAnoiov TrAaTaVOY, ovens ev 
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AUTH vEeoTTLas,® Tous ev’ AUTH KaTAVANwWaAS TTPOV- 


‘ 3 N\ \ A \ 9 / t, 3 , 
Govs oxT@® ocuv TH pntpl évatn AiOos éryéveTo. 
\ / 
Karyas 6€ efrav cata Avos BovrAnow yeyovévat 
a \ A A “A 
QUTOLS TO ONMELOY TOUTO, TEXpNpawEVOS EK TOV 
/ v a / a , ¢ “ 
yeyovotwv edn dexaetet ypove Seiv Tpotav adovat. 
y, \ a , > \ , 8 ’ f 
16 Kal TrEtY TapecKevalorto emi Tporavs “Ayape- 
\ A a 
VV OVY AUTOS HYEu@Y * TOD GUuTTAYTOS OTPATOD 


1 The blank is doubtless to be supplied thus : Modadefpros 
<kal Maxdwy ’AokAnmov>, ‘‘Podalirius <and Machaon, 
sons of Aesculapius>,” as Wagner observes, comparing 
Homer, Jl. ii. 731 8q. 

2 Ebpvmvaos. Add <Evatuovos>, ‘‘ Eurypylus, <son of 
Kuaemon>, as Wagner observes, comparing Homer, Zl. ii. 
736. 

> Tuptwriwy Keramens: yopyutiwr 8. 

* TevOpnddvos Kerameus: MevOpnddvos XS. 

" "Ort bvros ev AvALSL Tov oTparedmatos, OvTias yevouerns 
"AmédAave Ee: Ovolas S& yeronévns ev AVAIL TG 7AWdAAWML, 
OVTOS €KEC TOU OTparenuaTos S., 
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Nireus, son of Charopus: three ships. Of the Coans, 
Phidippus and Antiphus, the sons of Thessalus: 
thirty ships. Of the Myrmidons, Achilles, son of 
Peleus and Thetis: fifty ships. From Phylace, 
Protesilaus, son of Iphiclus: forty ships. Of the 
Pheraeans, Eumelus, son of Admetus: eleven ships. 
Of the Olizonians, Philoctetes, son of Poeas: seven 
ships. Of the Aeanianians, Guneus, son of Ocytus: 
twenty-two ships. Of the Triccaeans, Podalirius: 
thirty ships. Of the Ormenians, Eurypylus: forty 
ships. Of the Gyrtonians, Polypoetes, son of Piri- 
thous: thirty ships. Of the Magnesians, Prothous, 
son of Tenthredon: forty ships. The total of ships 
was one thousand and thirteen; of leaders, forty- 
three ; of leaderships, thirty. 

When the armament was in Aulis, after a sacrifice 
to Apollo, a serpent darted from the altar beside the 
neighbouring plane-tree, in which there was a nest ; 
and having consumed the eight sparrows in the 
nest, together with the mother-bird, which made 
the ninth, it was turned to stone. Calchas said 
that this sign was given them by the will of Zeus, 
and he inferred from what had happened that Troy 
was destined to be taken in a period of ten years.! 
And they made ready to sail against Troy. So 
Agamemnon in person was in command of the whole 


1 Compare Homer, J/. ii. 299-330; Proclus, in Epicorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 18; Cicero, De 
divinatione, ii. 30. 63-65 ; Ovid, Metamorph. xii. 11-23. 


® yeortias EK: veorreias SS. Tepes -egy ann: 

S Kal wAeiv mapeckevd(ovto én) Tpolay. These words are 
wanting in E. 

9 -Ayapeuvoy odv adtds nyeuov S : "Ort Ayopeuvav jryeuav E. 
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Wy, evavapxer | S Aytrrevds mevtexardexaetns 
TUyXavev. 

Holz | ‘Ayvoobvres be TOY eT Tovar Trodv Muaia 
mpootaxovar Kat tavtny éropGovy, Tpoiav vopti- 
Covres Elva. Baorrevov 5é€ THrepos Mucor, 
‘Hpakdéous Tats, OMY THY Xopav henraToupevyy, 
tous Muaovs xabotNicas él Tas vads cuvEediwxe 
TOUS “EAAnvas Kal TONKOVS am éxrerver, éy als Kat 
O€poavdpov TOV ToAvvelxous UmoaT aya. OppLn- 
TaVTOS dé AXiNE@S én aQUuToV ov peivas eOL@KETO" 
Kal Sewxopuevos éumrrAaKels eis ap7réXov KAMA? 

18 TOY pnpov TiTPMaKETAL SdpaTt. Tis dé Muaias 
eer Oovres “EAAnVES avayovta, Kal XELpavos 
ETrUyEVO MEVOU apodpod SialevyGévtes GAAHAOV els 
TAS mar pidas KATAVTOOUW. Umroat pepavTav ovv 
tov ‘EXXjvev TOTE Aeyerau TOV TOE MOV eixoaaeTi) 
yevéoOar peta yap thy ‘“EXévns dpmaynv étee 


1 évaudpxe: IH: évaudpxn S. 

2 eue@mAanels eis aud ou KAjua K. Perhaps we sho ec 
euumAaKels duméAov KANMATE. Compare Epitome, i. 19, 

But the construction with eis and the accusative occurs a 
Sey INS, Prometheus, 1078 sq. 

! No other ancient writer mentions that Achilles was high 
admiral of the fleet, though as son of a sea-goddess he was 
obviously fitted for ‘the post. Dictys Cretensis, however, 
tells us (Bellum Trojanum, i. 16) that Achilles shared the 
command of the ships with Ajax and Phoenix, while that of 
the land forces was divided between Palamedes, Diomedes, 
and Ulysses. 

2 With the following account of the landing of the Greeks 
in Mysia and their encounter with Telephus, compare Proclus, 
in Hpicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, pp. 
18 sq.: Scholiast on Homer, 77. i. 59. The accounts of both 
these writers agree, to some extent verbally, with that of 
Apollodorus and are probably drawn from the same source, 
which may have been the epic Cypria summarized by Proclus. 
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army, and Achilles was admiral,! being fifteen 
years old. 

But not knowing the course to steer for Troy, 
they put in to Mysia and ravaged it, supposing 
it to be Troy.2~ Now Telephus son of Hercules, 
was king of the Mysians, and seeing the country 
pillaged, he armed the Mysians, chased the Greeks 
in a crowd to the ships, and killed many, among 
them Thersander, son of Polynices, who had made 
a stand. But when Achilles rushed at him, 
Telephus did not abide the onset and was pur- 
sued, and in the pursuit he was entangled in a 
vine-branch and wounded with a spear in the thigh. 
Departing from Mysia, the Greeks put to sea, and a 
violent storm coming on, they were separated from 
each other and landed in their own countries.” So 
the Greeks returned at that time, and it is said that 
the war lasted twenty years.4 For it was in the 
second year after the rape of Helen that the Greeks, 


The Scholiast tells us that it was Dionysus who caused ‘Tele- 
phus to trip over a vine-branch, because Telephus had robbed 
the god of the honours that were his due. The incident is 
alluded to by Pindar ; see Isthm. viii. 48 (106) sqg. The war 
in Mysia is narrated in more detail by Philostratus (Heroica, 
iii, 28-36) and Dictys Cretensis (Bellum Trojanum, ii. 1-7). 
Philostratus says (§ 35) that the wounded were washed in 
the waters of the hot Ionian springs, which the people of 
Smyrna called the springs of Agamemnon. 

3 Compare Proclus, in Epicorum Graecorum Fragmeuta, 
ed. G. Kinkel, p. 19, according to whom Achilles, on this 
return voyage, landed in Scyros and married his youthful love 
Deidamia, daughter of Lycomedes. See above, iii. 13. 8. 

* Compare Homer, Jl. xxiv. 765 sq., where Helen at Troy 
says that it was now the twenticth year since she had quitted 
her native land. The words have puzzled the Scholiasts and 
commentators, but are explained by the present passage of 
Apollodorus. 
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deutep@ tous EAAnvas Tapas KEVATaMEvOUS oTpa- 
reveo Oa, dvaxopycayras * dé amo Mucias ets 
‘MAAdSa peta Ern oKT@ Tardw eis "Apyos peTta- 
atpadévtas* érGety eis AUALOa. 

19 SuverOovtav dé avrav ev "Apyer avOis pera tiv 
pnGeicav oxtactiav, év atropia Tov OD TOANT 
xabeotnKerav, Kab nyepova py ~exovTes, Os my 

20 duvatos betEau THY els _Tpotav. THrepos be ex 
THs Mvoias, QVIATOV TO Tpavpa evo, €LT OVTOS 
avT@ Tov AmoAXN@VOS TOTE TEVEETOAL OEparretas, 
oray 0 Tpacas tat pos yevnral, TPUXEoE neprec- 
pévos els “Apyos apiKero, kat denbels “Axyirréas 
Kal trecxnmevos Tov ets Tpoiay wroov detEar 
Oeparrevetat amroEvaavtos "AxXtAréws THs TIyrua- 
dos pedtas tov lov. OepatrevOeis ovv ederEe Tov 


1 avaxwphoavtas Wagner: avaxwpnoarres HK. 
2 wetracrpapevtas Wagner: petactpapévtes I. 


' This account of how Telephus steered the Greek fleet to 
Troy after being healed of his grievous wound by Achilles, is 
probably derived from the epic Cypria; since it agrees on 
these points with the briefsummary of Proclus. See Hpicorwm 
Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 19. Compare Scho- 
liast on Homer, J/.1.59; Dictys Cretensis, Bellum Trojanum, 
ii. 10. As tothe cure of Telephus’s wound by means of the rust 
of the spear, see also Hyginus, Fab. 101 ; Propertius, ii. 1. 
63 sq.; Ovid, Hx Ponto, ii. 2.6. Pliny describes a painting in 
which Achilles was represented scraping the rust from the 
blade of his spear with a sword into the wound of Telephus 
(Nat. Hist.xxv. 42, xxxiv. 152). The spear was the famous one 
which Chiron had bestowed on Peleus, the father of Achilles ; 
the shaft was cut from an ash-tree on Mount Pelion, and none 
of the Greeks at Toye except Achilles, could wield it. See 
Homer, J1. xvi. 140-144, xix. 387-391, xxii, 183 sq. ‘The 
healing of Telephus’s wound by Achilles is also reported, 
though without mention of the spear, by Dictys Cretensis 
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having completed their preparations, set out on the 
expedition and after their retirement from Mysia to 
Greece eight years elapsed before they again returned 
to Argos and came to Aulis. 

Having again assembled at Aulis after the atore- 
said interval of eight years, they were in great per- 
plexity about the voyage, because they had no leader 
who could show them the way to Troy. But Tele- 
phus, because his wound was unhealed, and Apollo 
had told him that he would be cured when the one 
who wounded him should turn physician, came from 
Mysia to Argos, clad in rags, and begged the help of 
Achilles, promising to show the course to steer for 
Troy. So Achilles healed him by scraping off the 
rust of his Pelian spear. Accordingly, on being 
healed, Telephus showed the course to steer,! and 


(l.c.), a Scholiast on Homer (Jl. i. 59) and a Scholiast on 
Aristophanes (Clouds, 919). The subject was treated by 
Sophocles in a play called The Assembly of the Achaeans, 
and by Euripides in a play called Telephus. See The Frag- 
ments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, i. 94 sqq. ; Griechische 
Dichterfragmente. ii. Lyrische und dramatische Fragmente, 
ed. W. Schubart und U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendor(ff 
(Berlin, 1907), pp. 64 sqq.; Tragicorum Graecorum Frag- 
menta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 161 sq¢qg., 579 sqgqg. Aristophanes 
ridiculed the rags and tatters in which Telephus appeared 
on the stage in Euripides’s play (Acharn. 430 sqq.). Apollo- 
dorus may have had the passage of Euripides or the parody 
of Aristophanes in mind when he describes Telephus as clad 
in rags. 

The cure of a wound by an application to it of rust from 
the weapon which inflicted the hurt is not to be explained, 
as Pliny supposed, by any medicinal property inherent in 
rust as such, else the rust from any weapon would serve 
the purpose. It is clearly a folk-lore remedy based on the 
principle of sympathetic magic. Similarly Iphiclus was 
cured of impotence by the rust of the same knife which 
had caused the infirmity. See Apollodorus, i. 9.12. The 
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proverbial remedy for the bite of a dog ‘the hair of the dog 
that bit you,” is strictly analogous in principle ; for it is not 
the hair of any dog that will work the cure, but only the 
hair of the particular dog that inflicted the bite. Thus we 
read of a beggar who was bitten by a dog, at the vicarage of 
Heversham, in Westmoreland, and went back to the house 
to ask for some of the animal’s hair to put on the wound. 
See W. Henderson, Notes on the Folk-lore of the Northern 
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the accuracy of his information was confirmed by 
Calchas by means of his own art of divination. 

But when they had put to sea from Argos and 
arrived for the second time at Aulis, the fleet was 
wind-bound, and Calchas said that they could not 
sail unless the fairest of Agamemnon’s daughters 
were presented as a sacrifice to Artemis; for the 
goddess was angry with Agamemnon, both because, 
on shooting a deer, he had said, “ Artemis herself 
could not (do it better), ! and because Atreus 
had not sacrificed to her the golden lamb. On 
receipt of this oracle, Agamemnon sent Ulysses 
and Talthybius to Clytaemnestra and asked for 
Iphigenia, alleging a promise of his to give her 
to Achilles to wife in reward for his military ser- 
vice. So Clytaemnestra sent her, and Agamemnon 
set her beside the altar, and was about to slaughter 
her, when Artemis carried her off to the Taurians 


Counties of England (London, 1879), p. 160, note. A pre- 
cisely similar remedy for similar hurts appears to be popular 
in China; for we hear of a missionary who travelled about 
the province of Canton accompanied by a powerful dog, which 
bit children in the villages through which his master passed ; 
and when a child was bitten, its mother used to run after the 
missionary and beg for a hair from the dog’s tail to lay on 
the child’s wound as a remedy. Sec N. J3. Dennys, The 
Folk-lore of China (London and Hongkong, 1876), p. 52. 
lor more examples of supposed cures based on the principle 
of sympathy between the animal who bites and the person 
who is bitten, see W. Henderson, l.c.; W. G. Black, Folk- 
Medicine (London, 1883), pp. 50 sqq.; W. Gregor, Notes on 
the Folk-lore of the North-East of Scotland (London, 1881), 
p. 127. 

1 Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 183. The full 
expression is reported by the Scholiast on Homer, Jl. i. 108, 
ovde 7 “Apreuis oUrws dv éerdtevce, ‘‘ Not even Artemis could 
have shot like that.” The elliptical phrase is wrongly 
interpreted by the Sabbaitic scribe. See the Critical Note. 
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vary) Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 232: Kpaydoov Pan- 
sanias, x. 14. 2. 


1 This account of the attempted sacrifice of Iphigenia at 
Aulis and the substitution of a doe agrees with the narrative 
of the same events in the epic Cypria as summarized by Proclus 
(Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 19). It 
is also in harmony with the tragedy of Euripides on the 
same snbject. See Euripides, Iphigenia in Aulis, especially 
vu. 87 sqq., 358 sqq., 1541 sqqg. Compare 'Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, 183 ; Scholiast on Homer, JU. i. 108 ; Hyginus, Fab. 
98; Ovid, Oe: xl. 24-38 ; Dictys Cretensis, Bellrem 
Trojanum, i. 19-22; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latina, ed. 
G. H. Bode, vol. i. “pp. 6 sq., 141 (First Vatican } Mythogrgiee 
20; Second Vatican My thographer, 202). Some said that Iphi- 
genia was turned by the goddess into a bear or a bull (Tzetzes, 
Le. ). Dictys Cretensis “lispenses with the intervention of 
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and appointed her to be her priestess, substituting a 
deer for her at the altar; but some say that Artemis 
made her immortal.! 

After putting to sea from Aulis they touched at 
Tenedos. It was ruled by Tenes, son of Cyenus and 
Proclia, but according to some, he was a son of Apollo. 
He dwelt there because he had been banished by 
his father.2 For Cycnus had a son Tenes and a 
daughter Hemithea by Proclia, daughter of Laomedon, 
but he afterwards married Philonome, daughter of 
Tragasus ; and she fell in love with Tenes, and, failing 
to seduce him, falsely accused him to Cycnus of 
attempting to debauch her, and in witness of it she 
produced a fluteplayer, by name Eumolpus. Cycnus 
believed her, and putting him and his sister in a chest 
he set them adrift on the sea. The chest was washed 


Artemis to save Iphigenia; according to him it was Achilles 
who rescued the maiden from the altar and conveyed her 
away to the Scythian king. 

2 The following story of Tenes, his stepmother’s calumny, 
his banishment, and his elevation to the throne of Tenedos, 
is similarly told by Pausanias, x. 14. 2-4; Tzetzes, Schol. 
on Lycophron, 232; Scholiast on Homer, Ji. i. 38; Eusta- 
thius on Homer, J/.i. 38, p. 33. Eustathius and the Scholiast 
on Homer call Tenes’s sister Leucothea, and give Polyboea 
as an alternative name of their stepmother. According to 
Pausanias, the first wife of Cycnus was a daughter of Clytius, 
not of Laomedon. As to the names, Tzetzes agrees with 
Apollodorus, whom he probably copied. A rationalized 
version of the story is told by Diodorus Siculus (V. 83). 
According to him, Tenes was worshipped after his death asa 
god by the people of Tenedos, who made a precinct for him 
and offered sacrifices to him down to late times. No flute- 
player was allowed to enter the precinct, because a flute- 
player had borne false witness against Tenes; and the name 
of Achilles might not be mentioned within it, because 
Achilles had killed Tenes. Compare Plutarch, Quaestiones 
Graecae, 28. 
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1 Compare Plutarch, Quaestiones Graecae, 28. Plutarch 
mentions the warning given by Thetis to Achilles not to kill 
Tenes, and says that the goddess specially charged one of 
Achilles’s servants to remind her son of the warning. But 
in scouring the island Achilles fell in with the beautiful 
sister of Tenes and made love to her; Tenes defended his 
sister against her seducer, and in the brawl was slain by 
Achilles. When the slayer discovered whom he had slain, 
he, killed the servant who ought to have warned him in 
time, and he buried Tenes on the spot where the sanctuary 
was afterwards dedicated to his worship. This version of the 
story clearly differs from the one followed by Apollodorus. 

2 This story of the exposure and desertion of Philoctetes 
in Lemnos appears to have been told in the epic Cypria, as 
we may judge by the brief summary of Proclus. See Epi- 
corum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 19. Accord- 
ing to Proclus, the Greeks were feasting in Tenedos when 
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up on the island of Leucophrys, and Tenes landed 
and settled in the island, and called it Tenedos 
after himself. But Cycnus afterwards learning the 
truth, stoned the fluteplayer to death and buried 
his wife alive in the earth. 

So when the Greeks were standing in for Tenedos, 
Tenes saw them and tried to keep them off by 
throwing stones, but was killed by Achilles with a 
sword-cut in the breast, though Thetis had forewarned 
Achilles not to kill Tenes, because he himself would 
die by the hand of Apollo if he slew Tenes.!. And 
as they were offering a sacrifice to Apollo, a water- 
snake approached from the altar and bit Philoctetes ; 
and as the sore did not heal and grew noisome, the 
army could not endure the stench, and Ulysses, by 
the orders of Agamemnon, put him ashore on the 
island of Lemnos, with the bow of Hercules which 
he had in his possession; and there, by shooting 
birds with the bow, he subsisted in the wilderness.? 


Philoctetes was bitten by a water-snake. This is not. neces- 
sarily inconsistent with the statement of Apollodorus that 
the accident happened while the Greeks were sacrificing to 
Apollo, for the feast mentioned by Proclus may have been 
sacrificial. According to another version of the story, which 
Sophocles followed in his Philoctetes, the accident to Philo- 
ctetes happened, not in Tenedos, but in the small island of 
Chryse, where a goddess of that name was worshipped, and 
the serpent which bit Philoctetes was the guardian of her 
shrine. See Sophocles, Philoctetes, 263-270, 1326-1328. 
Later writers identified Chryse with Athena, and said that 
Philoctetes was stung while he was cleansing her altar or 
clearing it of the soil under which it was buried, as Tzetzes 
has it. See Scholiast on Homer, Jl. ii. 722 ; Tzetzes, Schol. 
on Lycophron, 911 ; Kustathius on Homer, JI. ii. 724, p. 330. 
But this identification is not supported by Sophocles nor by 
the evidence of a vase painting, which represents the shrine 
of Chryse with her name attached to her image. See Jebb’s 
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edition of Sophocles, Philoctetes, p. xxxviii. § 21; A. Ban- 
meister, Denkmdler des klassischen Altertums, iii. 1326, fi. 
1325. The island of Chryse is no doubt the ‘‘ desert island 
near Lemnos” in which down to the first century B.c. were to 
be scen ‘‘an altar of Philoctetes, a bronze serpent, a bow, and 
a breastplate bound with fillets, the memorial of his sufferings” 
(Appian, Mithridat. 77). The island had sunk in the sea 
before the time of Pausanias in the second century of our era 
(Pausanias, viii. 33. 4). According toa different account, the 
unfortunate encounter of Philoctetes with the snake took 
place in Lemmos itself, the island where he was abandoned 
by his comrades. See Scholiast on Homer and Eustathins, 
ll.ce.; Scholiast on Sophocles, Philoctetes, 270; Hyginus, Fab. 
102. Philoctetes was commonly supposed to have received 
the bow and arrows of Hercules from that hero as a reward 
for his service in kindling the pyre on Mount Oeta. See 
Sophocles, Philoctetes, 801-803 ; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 38. 4 ; 
Scholiast on Homer, J]. ii. 724; Hyginus, Fab. 102; Ovid, 
Metamorph. ix. 229-234. According to one account, which 
Servius has preserved, it was from these arrows, envenomed 
with the poison of the hydra, and not from a serpent, that 
Philoctetes received his grievous hurt. It is said that Her- 
cules on the pyre solemnly charged his friend never to reveal 
the spot where his ashes should repose. Philoctetes promised 
with an oath to observe the wish of his dying friend, but after- 
wards he betrayed the secret by stamping with his foot on the 
grave. Hence on his way to the war one of the poisoned 
arrows fell upon and wounded the traitor foot. See Servius, 
on Virgil, Aen. iii. 402; Scriptores rerum mythicarum 
Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i, pp. 21, 132 (First Vatican 
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Putting to sea from Tenedos they made sail for 
Troy, and sent Ulysses and Menelaus to demand the 
restoration of Helen and the property. But the 
Trojans, having summoned an assembly, not only 
refused to restore Helen, but threatened to kill the 
envoys. These were, however, saved by Antenor ;! 


Mythographer, 59; Second Vatican Mythographer, 165). 
Homer speaks of Philoctetes marooned by the Greeks in 
Lemnos and suffering agonies from the bite of the deadly 
water-snake (Jl. ii. 721-725), but he does not say how or 
where the sufferer was bitten. Sophocles represents Lemnos 
as a desert island (Philoctetes, 1 sq.). The fate of the forlorn 
hero, the ancient Robinson Crusoe, dwelling for ten years in 
utter solitude on his lonely isle, was a favourite theme of 
tragedy. Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides all composed 
plays on the subject under the title of Philoctetes. See Dio 
Chrysostom, Or. lii ; Jebb’s Introduction to Sophocles, PAzlo- 
ctctes, pp. xiii. sqq.; Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. 
A. Nauck?, pp. 79 sqq., 618 sqq. 

1 As to the embassy of Ulysses and Menelaus to Troy to 
demand the surrender of Helen, see Homer, JJ. iii. 205 sqq., 
xi. 188 sqq.; Proclus, in Hpicorum Graecorum fragmenta, 
ed. G. Kinkel, p. 19; Bacchylidcs, xiv. [xv.]; Herodotus, ii. 
118; J. Tzetzes, Antehomerica, 154 sqq.; Scholiast on Homer, 
Zl. iii. 206. According to the author of the epic Cypria, as 
reported by Proclus (l.c.), the embassy was sent before the 
first battle, in which Protesilaus fell (see below) ; according 
to Tzetzes, it was sent before the Greek army assembled at 
Aulis; according to the Scholiast on Homer (l.c.), it was 
despatched from Tenedos. Herodotus says that the envoys 
were sent after the landing of the army in the Troad. 
Sophocles wrote a play on the subject of the embassy, called 
The demand for the surrender of Helen. See Tragicorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 171 sq.; The 
Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. i. pp. 121 sqq. 
Libanius has bequeathed to us two imaginary speeches, which 
are supposed to have been delivered by the Greek ambassadors, 
Menelans and Ulysses, to the Trojan assembly before the 
opening of hostilities, while the Greek army was encamped 
within sight of the walls of Troy. See Libanius, Declama- 
tiones, iii. and iv. (vol. v. pp. 199 sqq., ed. R. Foerster). 
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1 Compare Homer, JI. ii. 698-702; Proclus, in Epicorum 
Graecorum Fragmenia, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 19; Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 245; id. Chiliades, 11. 759 sqq.; td. 
Antchomerica, 221 sqq.; Eustathius on Homer, #1. ih, 701, p. 
325, and on Od. xi. 521, p. 1697; Pausanias, iv. 2. 5; Hyginus, 
fab. 103; Dictys Cretensis, Bellum Trojanum, ii. Fl. Tle 
common tradition, followed by Apollodorus, was that Protesi- 
laus fell by the hand of Hector ; ; but according to others, his 
slayer was Aeneas, or Achates, or Euphorbus. See Eustathius, 
lice. sod. Tzetzes, Antehomerica, 230 sq. The Greeks had 
received an oracle that the first of their number to leap from 
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but the Greeks, exasperated at the insolence of the 
barbarians, stood to arms and made sail against them. 
Now Thetis charged Achilles not to be the first to 
land from the ships, because the first to land would 
be the first to die. Being apprized of the hostile 
approach of the fleet, the barbarians marched in arms 
to the sea, and endeavoured by throwing stones to 
prevent the landing. Of the Greeks the first to land 
from his ship was Protesilaus, and having slain not a 
few of the barbarians, he fell by the hand of Hector.! 
His wife Laodamia loved him even after his death, 
and she made an image of him and consorted with it. 
The gods had pity on her, and Hermes brought up 
Protesilaus from Hades. On seeing him, Laodamia 


the ships would be the first to perish. See Tzetzes, Schol. 
on Lycophron, 245; Hyginus, Fab. 113; Ovid, Herod. xiii. 
93 sq. Protesilaus was reckoned by Pausanias (i. 34. 2) among 
the men who after death received divine honours from the 
Greeks. He was buried in the Thracian Chersonese, opposite 
the Troad, and was there worshipped asa god (Tzetzes, Schol. 
on Lycophron, 532). His grave at Elaeus, or Eleus, in the pen- 
insula was enclosed in a sacred precinct, and his worshippers 
testified their devotion by dedicating to him many vessels 
of gold and silver and bronze, together with raiment and 
other offerings; but when Xerxes invaded Greece, these 
treasures were carried off by the Persians, who desecrated the 
holy ground by sowing it with corn and turning cattle loose 
on it to graze (Herodotus, ix. 116). Tall elms grew within 
the sacred precinct and overshadowed the grave; and it is 
said that the leaves of the trees that looked across the narrow 
sea to Troy, where Protesilaus perished, burgeoned early but 
soon faded and fell, like the hero himself, while the trees 
that looked away from Troy still kept their foliage fresh 
and fair. See Philostratus, Heroica, iii. 1. Others said that 
when the elms had shot up so high that Troy could be seen 
from them away across the water, the topmost boughs 
immediately withered. See Quintus Smyrnaeus, Postho- 
merica, vii. 408 sqq.; Pliny, Nat. Hist. xvi. 238. 
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Kat vopicaca avtov éx Tpolas mapeivar tote 
pev exdpn, marw é€ éravayOrtos ets “Atdov 
EQUT ND epoveucer. 

Ser | I pwrecthaou dé TENEUTHTAVTOS, éx Baiver pera 
Muppidover "AXeAREDS Kal AiOov <Ba>rwv els 
THV Kepariy Kuxvou xretvet. @s 6e TovTop vex pov 
eldov of BapBapot, hevyouow eis THY ToALV, Ob 
dé “EndAnves éxanoynoavtes TOV vey évérdAnoav 
TWUATWOV TO Tedtoy. Kal KaTAKAEicavTes! TOUS 

32 Tpdas erro topKovy" avérKovat O€ TAS Vas. fn 
Oappovvtwr dé TOV BapBapov, "AXtAREUS évedpev- 
cas Tpwidov év To TOU OuuBpatov ‘ArrodN@vOS 
feo@ hovever, Kal vuntos éwv ért tiv Tod 


1 xaraxAeloavres Biicheler: xaradeloayres S. 


1 According to the author of the epic Cypria the name of 
Protesilaus’s wife was Polydora, daughter of Meleager (Pau- 
sanias, iv. 2. 7). Later writers, like Apollodorus, called her 
Laodamia. As to her tragic tale, see Lucian, Dial. Mort. 
xxiii. (who does not name her) ; Eustathius, on Homer, JJ. ii. 
701, p. 8325; Scholiast on Aristides, vol. iii. pp. 671 sq., ed. 
Dindorf ; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 763 sgq.; Propertius, i. 19. 
7-10; Hyginus, Fab. 108, 104; Ovid, Herod. xiii.; Servius, 
on Virgil, Aen. vi. 447; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, 
ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 51, 147 (First Vatiean Mytho- 
grapher, 158 ; Second Vatican Mythographer, 215). According 
to Hyginus (Fab. 103), Laodamia had prayed that Protesilaus 
might be restored to her for only three hours ; her prayer 
was granted, but she could not bear the grief of parting with 
him, and died in his arms (Servius, /.c.). A rationalistic version 
of the story ran that Laodamia had made a waxen image of 
her dead husband and secretly embraced it, till her father 
ordered it to be burned, when she threw herself into the fire 
and perished with the image (Hyginus, Fab. 104). Aceording 
to Ovid, Laodamia made the waxen image of her absent lord 
and fondled it even in his lifetime. Her sad story was the 
theme of a tragedy of HMuripides (Lragicorum Graecorum 
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thought it was himself returned from Troy, and she 
was glad; but when he was carried back to Hades, 
she stabbed herself to death} 

On the death of Protesilaus, Achilles landed with 
the Myrmidons, and throwing a stone at the head of 
Cycnus, killed him.2, When the barbarians saw him 
dead, they fled to the city, and the Greeks, leaping 
from their ships, filled the plain with bodies. And 
having shut up the Trojans, they besieged them ; and 
they drew up the ships. The barbarians showing no 
courage, Achilles waylaid Troilus and slaughtered him 
in the sanctuary of Thymbraean Apollo,? and coming 


Fragmenta, ed. Nauck?, pp. 563 sqq.), as it is of a well- 
known poem of Wordsworth (Laodameia). 

2 Compare Proclus, in Epicorum Graecorum Fraqmenta, ed. 
G. Kinkel, p. 19 ; Pindar, Olymp. ii. 82 (147); Aristotle, Rhe- 
toric, 11. 22, p. 1396 b 16-18, ed. Bekker ; Quintus Smyrnaeus, 
Posthomerica, iv. 468 sqq.; J. Tzetzes, Antehomerica, 257 sqq. ; 
Scholiast on Theocritus, xvi. 49; Ovid, Metamorph. xii. 70- 
140 ; Dictys Cretensis, Bellum Trojanum, ii. 12. Cycnus was 
said to be invulnerable (Aristotle, dc.) : hence neither the 
spear nor the sword of Achilles could make any impression 
on his body, and the hero was reduced to the necessity of 
throttling him with the thongs of his own helmet. So Ovid 
tells the tale, adding that the sea-god, his father Poseidon, 
changed the dead Cycnus into a swan, whose name (Cygnus, 
xuxvos) he had borne in life. 

3 Compare Proclus, in Hpicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, 
ed. G. Kinkel, p. 20; Scholiast on Homer, JI. xxiv. 257 
(where for dxev0jva: it has been proposed to read Aoynéjvat or 
AoyxevOjvat) ; Eustathius, on Homer, Jl. xxiv. 251, p. 1348 ; 
Dio Chrysostom, Or. xi. vol. i. p. 189, ed. L. Dindorf ; 
Tzetzes, Schel. on Lycophron, 307-313; Virgil, Aen. i. 
474 sqq.; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. i. 474; Scriptores rerum 
mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 66 (First 
Vatican Mythographer, 210). Troilus is represented as a 
youth, but the stories concerning his death are various. 
According to Eustathius, the lad was exercising his horses in 
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Avxdova hap Raver. maparaBav dé ‘AyirrAeus 
Twas TOY dpiatéwy THY Xopav érrop0e, kal mapa- 
yiverau eis "ldnv émt Tas Aivetov [Tov Tprapov] ‘ 
Boas. puyovTos b¢ avTov, TOUS Boveorous KTELVAS 
Kat Mnoropa® tov IIpedwov tas Boas édavves. 
33 atpet 6€ kal AéoBov cal Poéxatay, eita Koro- 
a \ / \ \ \ / 
pava kat Xpvpvav cat Kralopevas cal Kvpnp, 
pe?’ ds Aiyradrdv cal Thor, [tas éxatov Kadov- 
4 , a 3 Cen 3 } 4 \ 6 5 
pevas modeus|* etta éEAs "Adpapvteov xai Lidnyv, 
5 = 6 \ A a 6 \ K , 7 e a 
eita “Evésov cat Atvaiov® cat Korwrnv.’ aipet 
dé Kat OnBas tas ‘Tromdaxias® cal Avpyncoor, 
éTt 06 Kal <Avt>avépov® Kat ddXas ToAAGs. 
34 *Evvaetods dé ypovou dueAOovtos mapayivovtat 
Tots Tpwot ctppayou €x TOV Teploikwy TONEY 


Tov Ipiduov S: xal Wpiduov Wagner. 

kal Mnoropa Kerameus: xaunotopa 8. 

Poxaayv Kerameus: gwréas S. 

Tyvov S. Kerameus conjectured Tiuvoy: Wagner pro- 
posed Tieior. 

5 Xidyvy S. Kerameus conjectured '1dyy or Sdqvnv: Wag- 
ner proposed 3fyny, comparing Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. 
Siyn, weAts Tpwados, ws ‘Exatatos Agia. 

§ Awatov S. Kerameus conjectured KiAAaoyv: Wagner 
proposed Aivéay, comparing Strabo, xiii. i. 45, p. 603, where, 
however, Meineke reads Néas for Aivéas. 

7 KoAdyny S. Kerameus conjectured KadAicoAdvny 3 but 
Wagner compares Diodorus Siculus, v. 83. 1, KoAwyns rijs év 
TH Tppad:, and Strabo, xiii. 1. 46, p. 604, BaotAéa 5é KoAwvay. 

3 'YrotAakias Keramens: bd mAakelas S 

9 <”Avt>avdpov Kerameus: &vdpor 8. 


oo to fe 


a 


the Thymbraeum or sanctuary of the Thymbraean Apollo, 
when Achilles killed him with his spear. Tzetzes says that 
he was a son of Hecuba by Apollo, though nominally by 
Priam, that he fled from his assailant to the temple of 
Apollo, and was cut down by Achilles at the altar. There 
was a prophecy that Troy could not be taken if Troilus should 
live to the age of twenty (so the First Vatican Mythographer). 
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by night to the city he captured Lycaon.! Moreover, 
taking some of the chiefs with him, Achilles laid 
waste the country, and made his way to Ida to lift the 
kine of Aeneas. But Aeneas fled, and Achilles killed 
the neatherds and Mestor, son of Priam, and drove 
away the kine.? He also took Lesbos? and Phocaea, 
then Colophon, and Smyrna, and Clazomenae, and 
Cyme; and afterwards Aegialus and Tenos, the so- 
called Hundred Cities; then, in order, Adramytium 
and Side; then Endium, and Linaeum, and Colone. 
He took also Hypoplacian Thebes * and Lyrnessus,® 
and further Antandrus, and many other cities. 

A period of nine years having elapsed, allies came 
to join the Trojans:® from the surrounding cities, 


This may have been the motive of Achilles for slaying the 
lad. According to Dictys Cretensis (Bellum Trojanum, iv. 
9), Troilus was taken prisoner and publicly slaughtered in 
cold blood by order of Achilles. The indefatigable Sophocles, 
as usual, wrote a tragedy on the subject. See The Frag- 
ments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 253 sqq. 

1 Compare Homer, Jl. xxi. 34 sqq., xxiii. 746 sq. Lycaon 
was captured by Achilles when he was cutting sticks in the 
orchard of his father Priam. After being sold by his captor 
into slavery in Lemnos he was ransomed and returned to Troy, 
but meeting Achilles in battle a few days later, he was ruth- 
lessly slain by him. The story seems to have been told also 
in the epic Cypria. See Proclus, in Hpicorum Graecorum 
Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 20. 

7 Compare Homer, Ji. xx. 90 sqq., 188 sqg.; Proclus, in 
Eypicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 20. 

3 Compare Homer, fl. ix. 129; Dictys Cretensis, Bellum 
Trojanum, ii. 16. 

4 Compare Homer, JI. ii. 691, vi. 397. 

5 It was at the sack of Lyrnessus that Achilles captured 
his concubine Briseis after slaying her husband. See Homer, 
Il. ii. 688 sqg., xix. 60, 291 sqqg., xx. 92, 191 sqg. Compare 
Dictys Cretensis, Béllum Trojanum, ii. 17. 

6 With the following list of the Trojans and their allies, 
compare Homer, J. ii. 816-877. 
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Aiveias ‘Ayxioou Kal ovv avr "Apxéroyxos! «at 
‘Axdpas ‘Avtyvopos” Kat Seavods, Aapdavieor 
Hyoupevot, Opaxav ‘Axduas Evowpov, Kixovev 
Kig¢nyos T portivou,? Ilasovev Iupaixuns,” IIa- 

35 dAayovev IvvAacuévns Bidroadtov,® é« Zerias 
Tavdapos Avxdovos, €& ‘Adpac tetas "Adpaaros ° 
Kal "Autos Meéporros, é« & “ApicBns “Actos 
‘Tpraxov, ex Aapioons ‘Im708o00¢ Tlehacyob,* ex 
Mucias Xpoptos cat “Evvopos® ’Apowoov, ’Art- 
Covwov “Odios Kal *Eriotpodos Mnyxioréas,! 
Ppvyav Dopxus cal ’Aoxanos ’Apetdovos, Maro- 
vov MécOrns Kat ”Avtibos Tarapévous, Kapa * 
Naorns kal ’"Apdipaxos Nopiovos,® Aveiov Lap- 
anoov Acos cat Drad«os ' ‘Tarmondoxov. 

IV. “Aytrreds b€ pyviov ért Tov ToAEKOV OUK 
éEne: did Boroniéa ... tis Ovyatpos Xpvcovu tod 
tepéws. 510 Oaponcavres ot BapRapor éx Tis 

1 "Apxédoxos Wagner (comparing Homer, Jl. ii. 823): 


2 


a&pxéeAaos 

2 *Avrjvopos Kerameus (compare Homer, JI, ii. 822 sq): 
Atrhvopos S, 

3 Tpoi(nvoyv Wagner (comparing Homer, Jl. ii. 847): Tpot- 
Civos S. 

4 Mupaixuns Kerameus (compare Homer, Jl. ii. S845): 
muparxayns S 

5 BiAcdrov S. Wagner conjectures BiodAtou. 

6 “Adpacros Kerameus (compare Homer, Jl. ii. $30): 
&dpas S. 

7 Mépowos Kerameus (compare Homer, Jl. ii. 831): Mepé- 
wns 8. 

8 ‘Inzd000s MeAacyou S. Compare Homer, JJ. ii. 842 sq.: 
‘Immd0ods re TlvAaids 7°, dCos “Apyos, || vie 5¥w AnOoro MeAacyd 
Tevtauidao, which Apolloderus has misunderstood. See the 
exegetical note. 

9 Evvonos Kerameus (compare Homer, J/ ii. $58): évyd- 
puos S 
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Aeneas, son of Anchises, and with him Archelochus 
and Acamas, sons of Antenor, and Theanus, leaders of 
the Dardanians; of the Thracians, Acamas, son of 
Eusorus ; of the Cicones, Euphemus, son of Troezenus ; 
of the Paeonians, Pyraechmes; of the Paphlagonians, 
Pylaemenes, son of Bilsates; from Zelia, Pandarus, 
son of Lycaon ; from Adrastia, Adrastus and Amphius, 
sons of Merops; from Arisbe, Asius, son of Hyrtacus; 
from Larissa, Hippothous, son of Pelasgus;! from 
Mysia, Chromius? and Ennomus, sons of Arsinous ; 
of the Alizones, Odius and Epistrophus, sons oft 
Mecisteus; of the Phrygians, Phorcys and Ascanius, 
sons of Aretaon; of the Maeonians, Mesthles and 
Antiphus, sons of Talaemenes ; of the Carians, Nastes 
and Amphimachus, sons of Nomion; of the Lycians, 
Sarpedon, son of Zeus. and Glaucus, son of Hippo- 
lochus. 

IV. Achilles did not go forth to the war, because 
he was angry on account of Briseis, the daughter 
of Chryses the priest.2 Therefore the barbarians 


1 Compare Homer, JU. ii. 842 sq., where the poet describes 
Hippothous as the son of the Pelasgian Lethus. Apollodorus, 
misunderstanding the passage, has converted the adjective 
Pelasgian into a noun Pelasgus. 

* Homer calls him Chromis (ZI. ii, 858). 

3 Compare Homer, Jl. i. 1 sqqg. From this point Apollo- 
dorus follows the incidents of the Trojan war as related by 
Homer. 


10 °AACévwy ’OSlos Kerameus (compare Homer, JJ, ii. 856) : 
ar.1Céveyv 6 dtos S. 

11 Myxtoréws Kerameus: unnioreds S. 

12 “Avripos Tadaiuévous, Kapav Kerameus (compare Homer, 
Il. ii. 864-867): Avrupos TMvAaipévov, cxdpwv S. 

13 ’Auodluaxos Nouiovos Kerameus (compare Homer, Jl. ii. 
870 sq.): dudlvaxos vouiwvos S. 

M4 TAatxos Kerameus: yAavxos S. 
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TONES mponrOov. Kal povopaxel "AréEavdpos 
™ pos Mevénaop, AréEavdpovr d€ 7 THpLeEvov apm aves 
‘Ag poditn. Ilavoapos 5€ tokevcas Mevéraov rovs 
OpKous Educev. 

| “Ore Acoundns dplaTevo ‘Agpoditny Aiveig, 
BonPodaav TUT POO KEL, kat Dravew ovoTas, v7T0- 
pvno eis TAT pas pirias, dddooer Ta Oma. 
| 7 poKahoujevou dél* Ewropos TOV ApLoTov Els fLoVC- 
paxiay, ToAXN@V €\OovTMD ? Atas KANPWT d[LEVvOS 
apltoreves: 3 VUKTOS dé émuyevoméevns KxypuKes d1a- 


RAvovoew avtous. 


| Oc 6é “EX Anves 7 pos Tob vavoT abou TetXos 
TOLOVVTAL Kal Tappov, Kal yevopenns paxns ev 
TO TEL® Ob Toes Tous “EXAnvas eis TO TELWOS 
Sudxovav of &é TeuTovaL ™ pos "AYinnr€a ™ péo- 
Bees’ Odvacéa Kai Doivixa Kal Altavta, Tuppaxery 
akcoovres Kal Bpronioa Kat arra Sopa brio xvov- 
HEVvOL. vUKTOS O€ é emruryevowevns KATA KOTOUS Te 
Tova ‘Odvecéa Kal Aropndny: ot o€ avatpovat 
Aohova TOV _ Evundov Kat ‘PHoov Tov Opgxa (ds 
™po peas ue pas Taparyevouevos Tpwot cvppayos 
ov cupBarav aT wTtépw* THs Tpoveis Suva pens 
Xopis “Extopos éoTpaton édevae) TOUS Te Tepl 
avtov dwdexa Kolpwpuévous KTeivovat Kal TOUS 

1 arpoxadroupévov 5€ Ki: mpoxadovpévou 8. 

2 €dOdvtwy. Weshould perhaps read @eAorrwr. 

3 apiorever Frazer (compare a few lines above A:oundns 
aptotevwr, and rdy &picroyv; below, iv. 7, Alas dpiorevoas, v. 12, 
TovTov apiotevoavtTa): muxtever HS, Wagner: mpwreve: Her- 
werden (Adnemosyne, N.S. xx. (1892), p. 199). 

{ anwtépw Kerameus: amotépw § 


1 Compare Homer, JJ. iii. 15-382. 
* Compare Homer, Jl. iv. 85 sqq. 
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took heart of grace and sallied out of the city. And 
Alexander fought a single combat with Menelaus ; 
and when Alexander got the worst of it, Aphrodite 
carried him off.! And Pandarus, by shooting an arrow 
at Menelaus, broke the truce.? 

Diomedes, doing doughty deeds, wounded Aphro- 
dite when she came to the help of Aeneas ;? and 
encountering Glaucus, he recalled the friendship 
of their fathers and exchanged arms.*— And Hector 
having challenged the bravest to single combat, many 
came forward, but the lot fell on Ajax, and he did 
doughty deeds; but night coming on, the heralds 
parted them.° 

The Greeks made a wall and a ditch to protect the 
roadstead,® and a battle taking place in the plain, 
the Trojans chased the Greeks within the wall.? But 
the Greeks sent Ulysses, Phoenix, and Ajax as am- 
bassadors to Achilles, begging him to fight for them, 
and promising Briseis and other gifts.8 And night 
coming on, they sent Ulysses and Diomedes as spies ; 
and these killed Dolon, son of Eumelus, and Rhesus, 
the Thracian (who had arrived the day before as an 
ally of the Trojans, and having not yet engaged in 
the battle was encamped at some distance from the 
Trojan force and apart from Hector); they also slew 
the twelve men that were sleeping around him, and 


’ Compare Homer, J/. v. 1-417. 

4 Compare Homer, J/. vi. 119-236. 

5 Compare Homer, J7. vii. 66-312. 

6 Compare Homer, JI. vii. 436-441. 

* Compare Homer, J1. viii. 53-565. 

8 The embassy of Ulysses, Phoenix, and Ajax to Achilles 
is the subject of the ninth book of the Ziad. Libanius com- 
posed an imaginary reply to the speech of Ulysses (Dcclam. 
v., vol, v. pp. 303-360, ed. R. Foerster). 
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5 immous. éml tas vads dyouvot. pel” nmépay 6é 
loxupas payns ryevouevns, Tpwdévrcov “Ayapép- 
vovos Kal 1 Atoundous: Odvecéws Evpur vou | Maxa- 
ovos Kal TpOTHS TOY ‘EAAjvOY Yevouerns, “Exrop 
pyntas To TetXos elo EpX ETAL Kal avaxYwpnaavtos 
AAlavTos Tup eu Barrer Tals vavaiv. 

6 ‘Os b€ eidey “Aysrreds THY Ipwrecidaov vadv 
Kavoperny, eKTEUT EL [atpoxdov Kaborrloas Tots 
iSiors Srdous META TOV Muppudover, Sous avT@ 
TOUS immous.  LoovTes o€ avrov ot Tpdes Kal 
VOMLTAVTES "AXUANEA elvan els puyny TpeTOVTaL. 
catabiatas be avrous eis TO Tetxos ToNoVS 
cvapel, év ols Kal Laptndova Tov Avos, Kal vp’ 
“Extopos a dvatpeirau, Tpobels TpoTEpov vm Evgop- 

7 Bou. Paxns | d€b taxupas ryevoperns mepl TOU vex pod, 
pores Aias aptatevoas owter TO Tope. "AXIA- 
NevS O€ TV opyny amoGéuevos Kal TH Bpronioa 
Kopivetat. Kal TavoT Alas avT@ Komobeions Tapa 
‘HAdaiatou, caSoTAtodpmevos emt Tov Todepov éF- 
épxetat, Kal auvdsoxes tovs Tp@as érl tov SKa- 
pavdpon, KaKEel TONKONS bev aAXous avatpes, KTELVEL 
dé Kal ‘Aoteporaiov TOV TI nreyovos * Tov "A Etov 
morapoo: Kal aut Na Bpos 6 ToTapos éboppa. 
Kal TOVTOV pev O “Haroros Ta peiOpa ava Enpaiver 
TOAAR proyt Siwkas, 0 0 “AytrrEdS “Exropa &x 


1 TInAeydvos ieianitieg TnAreydvou 8. 


1 These events are narrated inthe tenth book of the Ziad. 
They form the subject of Kuripides’s tragedy Rhesus, the only 
extant Greek drama of which the plot is derived ‘from the 
aetion of the Iliad. 

2 These events are told in the eleventh book of the Iliad. 
3 Compare Homer, Jl. xii. 436 sqq. 
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drove the horses to the ships.t_ But by day a fierce 
fight took place ; Agamemnon and Diomedes, Ulysses, 
Eurypylus, and Machaon were wounded, the Greeks 
were put to flight,2, Hector made a breach in the 
wall and entered? and, Ajax having retreated, he 
set fire to the ships. 

But when Achilles saw the ship of Protesilaus burn- 
ing, he sent out Patroclus with the Myrmidons, after 
arming him with his own arms and giving him the 
horses. Seeing him the Trojans thought that he was 
Achilles and turned to flee. And having chased them 
within the wall, he killed many, amongst them 
Sarpedon, son of Zeus, and was himself killed by 
Hector, after being first wounded by Euphorbus.° 
And a fierce fight taking place for the corpse, Ajax 
with difficulty, by performing feats of valour, rescued 
the body. And Achilles laid aside his anger and 
recovered Briseis. And a suit of armour having been 
brought him from Hephaestus, he donned the armour? 
and went forth to the war, and chased the Trojans in a 
crowd to the Scamander, and there killed many, and 
amongst them Asteropaeus, son of Pelegon, son of 
the river Axius; and the river rushed at him in fury. 
But Hephaestus dried up the streams of the river, 
after chasing them with a mighty flame.’ And Achilles 


4 Compare Homer, Il. xv. 716 sqq. 

“ 5 These events are narrated in the sixteenth book of the 
liad. 

6 These events are the subject of the seventeenth book of 
the Iliad. 

_' These events are narrated in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth books of the Iliad. 

8 These events are related in the twentieth and twenty-first 
books of the Iliad. As to the slaying of Asteropaeus by 
Achilles, see IZ. xxi. 189-204. As to the combat of Achilles 
with the river Scamander, and the drying up of the streams 
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, > a \N %g7 ’ a \ \ 
povopaytas avatpel kal eEaras avtod Ta odupa 
éx TOU Appatos cUpwy él TAS vadS TapayiveTaL. 

\ , 4 9 b % wn bd nw 4 
kat GawWas IlatpoxXov ém avt@ ayava riOnowy, 
3 t a tf / > \ a x 
ev @ ved immots Atoundnys, “Eaetos tuyph, Alas 
> \ a 
kat Odvocels tardy. peta 5é Tov adyava Tapa- 
Ul / > a 
yevopevos IIpiapos mpos “AytAdXéa AvTpodTaL TO 
e “A 
‘Extopos c@pa Kat Oanret. 
V. | Ore TevOecinesa, “Otpnpis xat “Apeos, 
/ ¢ 
axovaiws ‘IamoduTyy Ktevaca Kat U6 II pidpov 
kabapleicoa, payns yevouevns moAXous KTELvEL, 
év ols kat Mayaova: «if tatepov Ovnoxet bd 
7A rrE 1 ee \ Q } b) Q \ an 
VtANEWS,! GaTis peta Oavatov éepacbels Tijs 
> , } } nw f 
Apafovos xteives Mepoitnv NotdopovvTa avTov. 


1 This and the following paragraph are from E. The 
death of Penthesilia seems also to have been told in S, but 
the passage is incomplete. It runs thus: ka) paxns yevo- 
Mévyns ToAAoUs KTEivet, OvnaKer 5 6 Tpillhs bwd "Ax:AAgws, Where 
for the corrupt 8 6 ztpilljs we should perhaps, following E, 
read 8¢ vorepoy. Biicheler thought that in 6 zpiil}s there 
lurks ’Oronpn, the name of Penthesilia’s mother. Perhaps 
the whole passage in § originally ran thus: xal waxns yevo- 
méevns <TlevOeciAeia, "Orpypis kal “Apeos,> moAAods xrelver, 
OyjaKe: 8 Yortepov bwo ’AxAdAéws, ‘‘ and a battle taking place, 
Penthesilia, daughter of Otrere and Ares, slays many and is 
afterwards slain by Achilles.” Wagner prints in the text 
OvnoKke: 5 ’Orpnpis brd "AxiAAEws, apparently taking ’Orpypis 
for the name of a man. 





of the river by the fire-god Hephaestus, see Jl. xxi. 211-382. 
The whole passage affords a striking example of the way in 
which the Greeks conceived rivers as personal beings, en- 
dowed with human shape, human voice, and human passions, 
Incidentally (vv. 130-132) we hear of sacrifices of bulls and 
horses to a river, the horses being thrown alive into the 
stream. 

1 The combat of Achilles with Hector, and the death of 
Heetor, form the subject of the twenty-second book of the 
Iliad, 
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slew Hector in single combat, and fastening his ankles 
to his chariot dragged him to the ships.1 And having 
buried Patroclus, he celebrated games in his honour, 
at which Diomedes was victorious in the chariot race, 
Epeus in boxing, and Ajax and Ulysses in wrestling.” 
And after the games Priam came to Achilles and 
ransomed the body of Hector, and buried it. 

V. Penthesilia, daughter of Otrere and Ares, 
accidentally killed Hippolyte and was purified by 
Priam. In battle she slew many, and amongst them 
Machaon, and was afterwards herself killed by 
Achilles, who fell in love with the Amazon after her 
death and slew Thersites for jeering at him.4 


2 The burial of Patroclus and the funeral games celebrated 
in his honour, are described in the twenty-third book of the 
Iliad. 

3 These events are narrated in the twenty-fourth book of 
the Iliad. 

4 These events were narrated in the Aethiopis of Arctinus, 
as we learn from the summary of that poem drawn up by 
Proclus. See Hpicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. 
Kinkel, p. 33. Compare Diodorus Siculus, il. 46. 5; Quintus 
Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, i. 18 sqq., 227 sqq., 538 sqq.; J. 
Tzetzes, Posthomerica, 6 sqq., 100 sqq., 1386 sqq.; id. Schol. 
on Lycophron, 999 ; Dictys Cretensis, Bellum Trojanum, iv. 
2sq. Quintus Smyrnaeus explains more fully than Apollo- 
dorus the reason why Penthesilia came to Troy (Postho- 
merica, i. 18 sqq.). Aiming at a deer in the chase, she had 
accidentally killed her sister Hippolyte with her spear, and, 
haunted by the Furies of the slain woman, she came to Troy 
to be purified from her guilt. The same story is told more 
briefly by Diodorus Siculus. According to Tzetzes (Schol. 
on Lycophron, 999), Thersites excited the wrath of Achilles, 
not only by his foul accusations, but by gouging out the eyes 
of the beautiful Amazon. In the Aethiopis it was related 
how, after killing the base churl, Achilles sailed to Lesbos 
and was there purified from the guilt of murder by Ulysses, 
but not until he had offered sacrifice to Apollo, Artemis, and 
Latona. See Proclus, in Hpicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, 
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1 With what follows compare Hpitome, i. 17, which is 
from S, while the present passage is from K. 

2 “Ort Méuvova... xrelver 6 "AxiAAens Ei: Méuvwy Se 6 
TOwvod kal "Hovs woAAny Aldtdmwy Buvauv aBpoicas wapaylverat 
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p- 33. The mother of Penthesilia is named Otrere (Otrera) 
by Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 997) and Hyginus (fab. 
112), in agreement with Apollodorus. Machaon is usually 
said to have been killed by Eurypylus, and not, as Apollo- 
dorus says, by Penthesilia. Sce Pausanias, iii. 26. 9 ; Quintus 
Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, vi. 390 sqq. ; J. Tzetzes, Postho- 
merica, 520 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 113. From Pausanias (d.c.) 
we learn that Eur ypylus, not Penthesilia, was represented 
as the slayer in the Little Iliad of Lesches. 

1 See above, Epitome, i.17. The two passages aro prac- 
tically duplicates of each other. The former occurs in the 
Sabbaitic, the latter in the Vatican Epitome of Apollodorus. 
Tho author of the one compendium preferred to relate the 
incident in the history of Theseus, the other in the history 
of Troy. 
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Hippolyte was the mother of Hippolytus; she also 
goes by the names of Glauce and Melanippe. For 
when the marriage of Phaedra was being celebrated, 
Hippolyte appeared in arms with her Amazons, and 
said that she would slay the guests of Theseus. So 
a battle took place, and she was killed, whether in- 
voluntarily by her ally Penthesilia, or by Theseus, or 
because his men, seeing the threatening attitude of 
the Amazons, hastily closed the doors and so 
intercepted and slew her.! 

Memnon, the son of Tithonus and the Dawn, 
eame with a great force of Ethiopians to Troy 
against the Greeks, and having slain many of the 
Greeks, including Antilochus, he was himself slain by 
Achilles.2, Having chased the Trojans also, Achilles 


2 These events were narrated in the Acthiopis of Arctinus, 
as we learn from the summary of Proclus. See Hpicorwm 
Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 33. Compare 
Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, ii. 100 sqq., 235 sqq., 
452 sqq.; J. Tzetzes, Posthomerica, 234 sqq.; Dictys Cre- 
tensis, Bellum Trojanum, iv. 6. The fight between Memnon 
and Achilles was represented on the throne of Apollo at 
Amyclae, and on the chest of Cypselus at Olympia (Pausanias, 
iii. 18. 12, v. 19.1). It was also the subject of a group of 
statuary, which was set up beside the Hippodamium at 
Olympia (Pausanias, v. 22. 2). Some fragments of the pedestal 
which supported the group have been discovered: one of 
them bears the name MEMNON inscribed in archaic letters. 
See Die Inschriften von Olympia, No. 662; and my commen- 
tary on Pausanias, vol. ill. pp. 629sqg. Aeschylus wrote a 
tragedy on the subject called Psychostasia, in which he 
described Zeus weighing the souls of the rival heroes in scales. 
See Plutarch, De audiendis poetis, 2; Scholiast on Homer, 
Il, vii. 70; TLragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. 
Nauck?, pp. 88 sq. A play of Sophocles, called The Ethionians, 
probably dealt with the same theme. See The Fragments 
of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. i. pp. 22 sqq. The 
slaying of Antilochus by Memnon is mentioned by Homer 
(Od. iv. 187 sq.). 
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1 The death of Achilles was similarly related in the Aethi- 
opis of Arctinus. See Proclus, in Hpicorum Graecorum 
Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, pp. 33 sg. Compare Quintus 
Smyrnaeus, Posthomertca, iii. 26-387; Hyginus, Fab. 107. 
All these writers agree with Apollodorus in saying that the 
fatal wound was inflicted on the heel of Achilles. ‘The story 
ran that at his birth his mother Thetis made Achilles in- 
vulnerable by dipping him in the water of Styx; but his 
heel, by which she held him, was not wetted by the water 
and so remained vulnerable. See Servius, on Virgil, Aen. 
vi. 57; Lactantius Plaeidus, on Statius, Achill. i. 134; zd. 
Narrat. fabul. xii. 6; Fulgentius, Mythology. iii. 7. Tradition 
varied as to the agent of Achilles’s death. Some writers, like 
Arctinus and Apollodorus, say that the hero was killed by 
Apollo and Paris jointly. Thus in Homer (Zl. xxii. 359 sq.) 
the dying Hector prophesies that Achilles will be slain by 
Paris and Apollo at the Scaean gate ; and the same prophecy 
is put by Homer more darkly into the mouth of the talking 
horse Xanthus, who, like Balaain’s ass, warns his master of 
the danger that besets his path (ZU. xix. 404 sqq.). According 
to Virgil and Ovid, it was the hand of Paris that discharged 
the fatal arrow, but the hand of Apollo that directed it to 
the mark. See Virgil, Aen. vi. 56-58; Ovid, Metamorph. 
xii, 597-609. According to Hyginus, it was ‘Apollo in the 
guise of Paris who transfixed the mortal heel of Achilles with 
an arrow (Fab. 107). But in one passage (Zl. xxi. 277 sq.) 
Homer speaks of the death of Achilles as wrought by the 
shafts of Apollo alone; and this version was followed by 
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was shot with an arrow in the ankle by Alexander 
and Apollo at the Scaean gate. A fight taking place 
for the corpse, Ajax killed Glaucus, and gave the arms 
to be conveyed to the ships, but the body he carried, 
in a shower of darts, through the midst of the enemy, 
while Ulysses fought his assailants. The death 


Quintus Smyrnaeus (iii. 60 sqq.) and apparently by Aeschylus, 
Sophocles and Horace. See Plato, Republic, ii. 21, p. 383.4 B; 
Sophocles, Phiioctetes, 334 sq.; Horace, Odes, iv. 6. 1 sqq. 
Other writers, on the contrary, speak of Paris alone as the 
slayer of Achilles. See Euripides, Andromache, 655; id. 
Hecuba, 387 sq.; Plutarch, Quaest. Conviv. ix. 13. 2; id. 
Comparison of Lysander and Sulla, 4. <A very different 
version of the story connected the death of Achilles with a 
romantic passion he had conceived for Polyxena, daughter of 
Priam. It is said that Priam offered her hand in marriage 
to Achilles on condition that the siege of Troy was raised. 
In the negotiations which were carried on for this purpose 
Achilles went alone and unarmed to the temple of Thym- 
braean Apollo and was there treacherously assassinated, 
Deiphobus clasping him to his breast in a pretended embrace 
of friendship while Paris stabbed him with a sword. See 
J. Tzetzes, Posthomerica, 385-423; Philostratus, Heroica, 
xx. 16 sg.; Hyginus, Fab. 110; Dictys Cretensis, Bellum 
Trojanum, iv. 10 sq. ; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. vi 57 ; Lactan- 
tius Placidus, on Statins, Achill. i. 134; Dares Phrygius, 
De excidio Trojae, 34; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, 
ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 13, 143 (First Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 36; Second Vatican Mythographer, 205). Of these 
writers, the Second Vatican Mythographer tells us that 
Achilles first saw Polyxena, Hector’s sister, when she stood 
on a tower in the act of throwing down bracelets and ear- 
rings with which to ransom Hector’s body, and that when 
Achilles came to the temple of the Thymbraean Apollo to 
ratify the treaty of marriage and peace, Paris lurked behind 
the image of the god and shot the confiding hero with an 
arrow. This seems to be the account of the death which 
Servius and Lactantius Placidus (/l.cc.) followed in their briefer 
narrative. Compare Nonnns, in Westermann’s Mythographi 
Graeci, Appendix Narrationum, p. 382, No. 62. 
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1 According to Arctinus in the Aethiopis, when the body 
of Achilles was lying in state, his mother Thetis came with 
the Muses and her sisters and mourned over her dead son ; 
then she snatched it away from the pyre and conveyed it to 
the White [sle; but the Greeks raised a sepulchral mound 
and held games in honour of the departed hero. See Proclus, 
in Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 34. 
Compare Homer, Od. xxiv. 43-92; Quintus Smyrnaeus, 
Posthomerica, iii. 525-787 (the laying-out of the body, the 
lamentation of Thetis, the Nereids, and the Muses, and the 
burning of the corpse); J. Tzetzes, Posthomerica, 431-467 ; 
Diectys Cretensis, Bellum Trojyanum, iv. 13 and 15. Homer 
tells how the bones of Achilles, after his body had been 
burnt on the pyre, were laid with the bones of his friend 
Patroclus in a golden urn, made by Hephaestus, which 
Thetis had received from Dionysus. The urn was buried 
at the headland of Sigeum, according to Tzetzes and Dictys 
Cretensis. In Quintus Smyrnaeus (iii. 766-780) we read 
how Poseidon comfor ted Thetis by assuring her that Achilles, 
her sorrow, was not dead, for he himself would bestow on 
the departed hero an island in the Euxine Sea where he 
should be a god for evermore, worshipped with sacrifices 
by the neighbouring tribes. The promised land was the 
White Isle mentioned by Apollodorus. It is described as a 
wooded island off the mouth of the Danube. In it there was 
a temple of Achilles with an image of him; and there the 
hero was said to dwell immortal with Helen for his wife and 
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of Achilles filled the army with dismay, and they 

buried him with Patroclus in the White Isle, mixing 
the bones of the two together.! It is said that after 
death Achilles consorts with Medea in the Isles of 
the Blest.2, And they held games in his honour, at 
which Eumelus won the chariot-race, Diomedes the 
foot-race, Ajax the quoit-match, and Teucer the 
competition in archery.? Also his arms were offered 


his friends Patroclus and Antilochus for his companions. 
There he chanted the verses of Homer, and mariners who 
sailed near the island could hear the song wifted clearly across 
the water; while such as put in to the shore or anchored off 
the coast, heard the trampling of horses, the shouts of warriors, 
and the clash of arms. See Pausanias, ili. 19. 11-13; Philo- 
stratus, Heroica, xx. 32-40. As the mortal remains of Achilles 
were buried in the Troad, and only his immortal spirit was 
said to dwell in the White Isle, the statement of Apollodorus 
that the Greeks interred him in the White Isle must be 
regarded as erroneous, whether the error is due to Apollodorus 
himself, or, as is more probable, either to his abbreviator or to 
acopyist. Perhaps in the original form of his work Apollo- 
dorus followed Arctinus in describing how Thetis snatched the 
body of Achilles from the pyre and transported it to the 
White Isle. 

2 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon.iv. 810 sqq.; Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 174. According to the Scholiast on 
Apollonius Rhodins (Argon. iv. 815), the first to affirm 
that Achilles married Medea in the Elysian Fields was the 
poet Ibycus, and the tale was afterwards repeated by Simon- 
ides. ‘he story is unknown to Homer, who describes the 
shade of Achilles repining at his lot and striding alone in the 
Asphodel Meadow (Od. xi. 471-540). 

3 The funeral games in honour of Achilles are described at 
full length, in the orthodox manner, by Quintus Smyrnaeus, 
Posthomerica, iv. 88-595. He agrees with Apollodorus in 
representing Teucer and Ajax as victorious in the contests of 
archery and quoit-throwing respectively (Posthomerica, iv. 
405 sqq., 436 sqq.) ; and he seems to have described Eumelus 
as the winner of the chariot-race (iv. 500 sqq.), but the conclu- 
sion of the race is lost through a gap in the text. 
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1 These events were narrated in the Little Iliad of Lesches. 
See Proclus, in EHpicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. 
Kinkel, p. 86; compare Aristotle, Poetics, 23, p. 1459 b 4 sq. 
The contest between Ajax and Ulysses for the arms of 
Achilles was also related in the Aethiopis of Arctinus. See 
Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 34. It 
was known to Homer (Od. xi. 542 sqq.), who tells us that the 
Trojans and Pallas Athena acted as judges and awarded the 
arms to Ulysses. A Scholiast on this passage of Homer (v. 
547) informs us that Agamemnon, unwilling to undertake the 
invidious duty of deciding between the two competitors, 
referred the dispute to the decision of the Trojan prisoners, 
inquiring of them which of the two heroes had done most harm 
to the Trojans. The prisoners decided that Ulysses was the 
man, and the arms were therefore awarded to him. According 
to another account, which was adopted by the author of the 
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as a prize to the bravest, and Ajax and Ulysses came 
forward as competitors. The judges were the Trojans 
or, according to some, the allies, and Ulysses was 
preferred. Disordered by chagrin, Ajax planned 
a nocturnal attack on the army. And Athena 
drove him mad, and turned him, sword in hand, 
among the cattle, and in his frenzy he slaughtered 
the cattle with the herdsmen, taking them for the 
Achaeans. But afterwards he came to his senses 
and slew also himself.t And Agamemnon forbade 
his body to be burnt; and he alone of all who 
fell at Ilium is buried in a coffin.? His grave is at 
Rhoeteum. 


Little Iliad, the Greeks on the advice of Nestor sent spies to 
the walls of Troy to overhear the Trojans discussing the 
respective merits of the two champions. They heard two 
girls debating the question, and thinking that she who gave 
the preference to Ulysses reasoned the better, they decided 
accordingly. See Scholiast on Aristophanes, Knights, 1056. 
According to Pindar (Nem. viii. 26 (45) sq.), it was the Greeks 
who by secret votes decided in favour of Ulysses. The subject 
was treated by Aeschylus in a lost play called The Decision 
of the Arms. See Tragicorum Graecorum Fraymenta, ed. A. 
Nauck?, pp. 57 sg. The madness and suicide of Ajax, conse- 
quent on his disappointment at not being awarded the arms, 
are the theme of Sophocles’s extant tragedy Ajax. As to the 
contest for the arms, see further Quintus Smyrnaeus, Post- 
homerica, v. 121 sqq.; J. Tzetzes, Posthomerica, 481 sqq.; 
Zenobius, Cent.i. 43; Hyginus, Fab. 107; Ovid, Metamorph. 
xii. 620-628, xiii. 1-398. Quintus Smyrnaeus and Tzetzes 
agree in representing the Trojan captives as the judges in the 
dispute, while Ovid speaks of the Greek chiefs sitting in 
judgment and deciding in favour of Ulysses. According to 
Zenobius (l.c.), Ajax in his frenzy scourged two rams, believing 
that he was scourging Agamemnon and Menelaus. This 
account is based on the description of the frenzy of Ajax in 
Sophocles (Ajax, 97-110, 237-244). 

* Similarly the author of the Little Iliad said that the body 
of Ajax was not burned, but placed in a coffin ‘‘on account of 
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the wrath of the king.” See Eustathius on Homer, ZU. ii. 557, 
p. 285. Philostratus tells us that the body was laid in the 
earth by direction of the seer Calchas, ‘‘ because suicides may 
not lawfully receive the burial by fire” (Heroica, xiii. 7). 
This was probably the true reason for the tradition that the 
corpse was not cremated in the usual way. For the ghosts of 
suicides appear to be commonly dreaded; hence unusual 
modes of disposing of their bodies are adopted in order to 
render their spirits powerless for mischief. For example, the 
Baganda of Central Africa, who commonly bury their dead in © 
the earth, burn the bodies of suicides on waste land or at 
cross-roads in order to destroy the ghosts; for they believe 
that if the ghost of a suicide is not thus destroyed, it will 
tempt other people to imitate its example. As an additional 
precaution everyone who passed the place where the body of 
a suicide had been burnt threw some grass or a few sticks on 
the spot, ‘‘so as to prevent the ghost from catching him, in 
case it had not been destroyed.” For the same reason, if a 
man took his life by hanging himself on a tree, the tree was 
torn up by the roots and burned with the body; if he had 
killed himself in a house, the house was pulled down and 
the materials consumed with fire ; for ‘‘ people feared to live 
in a house in which a suicide had taken place, lest they 
too should be tempted to commit the same crime.” See 
J. Roscoe, The Baganda (London, 1911), pp. 20 sq., 289. 
Similar customs prevailed among the Banyoro, a neighbour- 
ing nation of Central Africa. ‘‘It was said to be necessary 
to destroy a tree npon which a person had hanged himself 
and to burn down a house in which a person had committed 
suicide, otherwise they would be a danger to people in 
general and would influence them to commit suicide.” See J. 
Roscoe, The Northern Bantu (Cambridge, 1915), pp. 24 sq. 
(where, however, the burning of the body is not expressly men- 
tioned). In like manner the Hos of Togoland, in West Africa, 
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When the war had already lasted ten years, and the 
Greeks were despondent, Calchas prophesied to them 
that Troy could not be taken unless they had the bow 


are much afraid of the ghost of a suicide. They believe that the 
ghost of a man who has hanged himself will torment the first 
person who sees the body. Hence when the relations of such 
a man approach the corpse they protect themselves against the 
ghost by wearing magical cords and smearing their faces with 
a magical powder. ‘The tree on which a man hanged himself 
is cut down, and the branch on which he tied the fatal noose 
is lopped off. To this branch the corpse is then tied and 
dragged ruthlessly through the woods, over stones and through 
thorny bushes, to the place where ‘‘men of blood,” that is, all 
who die a violent death, are buried. There they dig a shallow 
grave in great haste and throw the body in. Having done so 
they run home; for they say that the ghosts of ‘‘men of 
hlood ” fling stones at such as do not retreat fast enough, and 
that he who is struck by one of these stones must die. The 
houses of such men are broken down and burnt. A suicide is 
believed to defile the land and to prevent rain from falling. 
Hence the district where a man has killed himself must be puri- 
fied by a sacrifice offered to the Earth-god. See J. Spieth, 
Die Ewe-Stamme (Berlin, 1906), pp. 272, 274, 276 sq. 
756, 758. As to the special treatment of the bodies of 
suicides, see R. Lasch, ‘‘Die Behandlung der Leiche des 
Selbstmorders,” Globus, lxxvi. (Brunswick, 1899, pp. 63-66. ) 
In the Ajax of Sophocles the rites of burial are at first 
refused, but afterwards conceded, to the dead body of Ajax ; 
and though these ceremonies are not described, we may 
assume that they included the burning of the corpse on a 
pyre. This variation from what appears to be the usual 
tradition may have been introduced by Sophocles out of 
deference to the religious feelings of the Athenians, who wor- 
shipped Ajax as a hero, and who would have been shocked 
to think of his remains being denied the ordinary funeral 
honours. See Jebb’s Introduction to his edition of the Ajax 
(Cambridge, 1896), pp. xxix. sgg. As to the worship of Ajax 
at Athens, see Pausanias, i. 35. 3; Corpus Inscriptionum 
Atticarum, ii. Nos. 467-471; Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscrip- 
tionum Graecarum’, No. 717, vol. ii. p. 370. From these 
inscriptions we learn that the Athenian youths used to sail 
across every year to Salamis and there sacrifice to Ajax. 
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1 réta cuupaxorvtra EK: cupuayodvvta Toka S. 
2 rotro KH: raota S. 


1 These events are related in precisely the same way, 
though with many poetic embellishments, by Quintus Smyr- 
naeus, Posthomerica, ix. 325-479 (the fetching of Philoctetes 
from Lemnos and the healing of him by Podalirius), x. 206 sqq. 
(Paris wounded to death by the arrows of Philoctetes). The 
story was told somewhat differently by Lesches in the Little 
Ihad. According to him, the prophecy that Troy could not 
be taken without the help of Philoctetes was uttered, not by 
Calchas, but by the Trojan seer Helenus, whom Ulysses had 
captured; Philoctetes was bronght from Lemnos by Diomedes 
alone, and he was healed, not by Podalirius, but by Machaon. 
The account of Tzetzes (Posthomerica, 571-595) agrees with 
that of Lesches in respect of the prophecy of Helenus and the 
eure by Machaon. Sophocles also followed the Little Iliad in 
putting the prophecy in the month of the captured Trojan 
seer Helenus (Phtloctetes, 604-613). Compare 'Tzetzes, Schol. 
on Lycophron, 911. In their plays on the subject (see 
above, note on Hpitome, ii. 27) Euripides and Sophocles 
differed as to the envoys whom the Greeks sent to bring the 
wounded Philoctetes from Lemnos to Troy. According to 
Euripides, with whom Apollodorus, Quintus Smyrnaeus, and 
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and arrows of Hercules fighting on their side. On 
hearing that, Ulysses went with Diomedes ‘to Philo- 
ctetes in Lemnos, and having by craft got possession 
of the bow and arrows he persuaded him to sail to 
Troy. So he went, and after being cured by Poda- 
lirius, he shot Alexander! After the death of 
Alexander, Helenus and Deiphobus quarrelled as to 
which of them should marry Helen ; and as Deipho- 
bus was preferred, Helenus left Troy and abode in 
Ida.2_ But as Chalcas said that Helenus knew the 
oracles that protected the city, Ulysses waylaid and 
captured him and brought him to the camp; and 
Helenus was forced to tell how Ilium could be 


Hyginus (fab. 103) agree, the envoys were Ulysses and 
Diomedes ; according to Sophocles, they were Ulysses and 
Neoptolemus, son of Achilles. See Dio Chrysostom, Or. lii. 
vol. ii. p. 161, ed. L. Dindorf; Jebb’s Introduction to his 
edition of Sophocles, Philoctetes (Cambridge, 1898), pp. xv. 
sqq.; Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 
613 sgqg. However, while Sophocles diverges from what seems 
to have been the usual story by representing Neoptolemus in- 
stead of Diomedes as the companion of Ulysses on this errand, 
he implicitly recognizes the other version by putting it in the 
mouth of the merchant (Philoctetes, 570-597). A painting at 
the entrance to the acropolis of Athens represented Ulysses or 
Diomedes (it is uncertain which) in the act of carrying off the 
bow of Philoctetes. See Pausanias, i. 22. 6, with my com- 
mentary (vol. ii. pp. 263 sg.).. The combat between Philoctetes 
and Paris is described by John Malalas, Chronogr. v. pp. 110 
sq., ed. L. Dindorf. 

2 Compare Conon, Narrat. 34; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. 
ii. 166. The marriage of Deiphobus to Helen after the death 
of Paris was related in the Little Iliad. See Proclus, in 
Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 36. 
Compare J. Tzetzes, Posthomerica, 600 sq.; id. Schol. on 
Lycophron, 143, 168; Euripides, Troades, 959 sq.; Scholiast 
on Homer, [/. xxiv. 251, and on Od. iv. 276; Dictys Cretensis, 
Bellum Trojanum, iv. 22. The marriage was seemingly 
known to Homer (Od. iv. 276). 
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1 As to the capture of Helenus and his prophecy, see 
Sophocles, Philoctetes, 604 sqqg., 1337 sqg.; Conon, Narrat. 
34; J. Tzetzes, Posthomerica, 571-579 ; id. Chiliades, vi. 
508-515; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. ii. 166; Dictys Cretensis, 
Bellum Trojanum, ii. 18. The mode of his capture and the 
substance of his prophecies were variously related. The need 
of fetching the bones of Pelops is mentioned by Tzetzes among 
the predictions of Helenus ; and the necessity of obtaining 
the Palladium is recorded by Conon and Servius. According 
to Pausanias (v. 13. 4), it was a shoulder-blade of Pelops 
that was brought from Pisa to Troy; on the return from 
Troy the bone was lost in a shipwreck, but afterwards 
recovered by a fisherman. 

2 As to the Palladium, see above, iii. 12. 3. 

8 As to the fetching of Neoptolemus from Scyros, see 
Homer, Od. xi. 506 sqqg.; the Little Iliad of Lesches, summa- 
rized by Proclus, in Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. 
G. Kinkel, pp. 36 sq.; Pindar, Paean, vi. 98 sqq., ed. Sandys ; 
Sophocles, Philoctetes, 343-356 ; Philostratus Junior, Imag. 
2; Quintus Smyrnacus, Posthomerica, vi. 57-113, vii. 169- 
430; J. Tzctzes, Posthomerica, 523-534. Apollodorus agrees 
with Sophocles in saying that the Greek envoys who fetched 
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taken, to wit, first, if the bones of Pelops were 
brought to them; next, if Neoptolemus fought for 
them ; and third, if the Palladium,? which had fallen 
from heaven, were stolen from Troy, for while it was 
within the walls the city could not be taken. 

On hearing these things the Greeks caused the 
bones of Pelops to be fetched, and they sent Ulysses 
and Phoenix to Lycomedes at Scyros, and these two 
persuaded him to let Neoptolemus go. On coming to 
the camp and receiving his father’s arms from Ulysses, 
who willingly resigned them, Neoptolemus slew many 


Neoptolemus from Scyros were Ulysses and Phoenix. Accord- 
ing to Quintus Smyrnaeus, they were Ulysses and Diomedes. 
Ulysses is the only envoy mentioned by Homer, Lesches, and 
Tzetzes ; and Phoenix is the only envoy mentioned by Philo- 
stratus. Pindar speaks vaguely of ‘‘ messengers.” In this pas- 
sage I have adopted Wagner’s conjecture mei@ove: <ab>rTdv 
NeonréAeuov mpoeo bat, ‘* persuaded him to let Neoptolemus go.” 
If this conjecture is not accepted, we seem forced to translate 
the passage ‘‘ persuaded Neoptolemus to venture.” But I can- 
not cite any exact parallel to sucha use of the middle of mpctyut. 
When employed absolutely, the verb seems often to convey 
a bad meaning. Thus Demosthenes uses it in the sense of 
“throwing away a chance,” ‘‘neglecting an opportunity ” 
(Or. xix. De falsa legatione, p. 388, §$ 150, 152, un mpdeo Oar, 
ov mponoecba). Iphicrates employed it with the same signi- 
ficance (quoted by Aristotle, Rhetoric, ii. 23. 6 S:67t mpoetro). 
Aristotle applied the verb to a man who had “ thrown away ” 
his health (Nicom. Ethics, iii. 5. 14, rérve pev ody eEqv abra ph 
vooeiv, mpoeuevp 8 ovKeTi, &omEep OVS apévTi AlBov Er abrdy 
duvardy avadraBerv). However, elsewhere Aristotle uses the 
word to describe the lavish liberality of generous men (Ithe- 
toric, i. 9. 6, eira 7m eAevOepidtys’ mpotevtat yap Kul odx avTa- 
ywviCovrat wept Tov xpnuatav, ay parttora épleyrat &AAa). In 
the present passage of Apolledorus, if Wagner’s emendation 
is not accepted, we might perhaps real <pn>apdecba and 
translate, ‘‘ persuaded Neoptolemus not to throw away the 
chance.” But it is better to acquiesce in Wagner’s simple 
and probable correction. 
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1 As to the single combat of Eurypylus and Neoptolemus, 
and the death of Kurypylus, see Homer, Od. xi. 516-521 ; the 
Inttile Iliad of Lesches, summarized by Proclus, in Epicorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 37; Quintus Smyr- 
naeus, Posthomerica, viii. 128-220; J. Tzetzes, Posthomerica, 
560-565 ; Dictys Cretensis, Bellum T'rojanum, iv. 17. Eury- 
pulus was king of Mysia. At first his mother Astyoche 
refused to let him go to the Trojan war, but Priain overcame 
her scruples by the present of a golden vine. See Scholiast 
on Homer, Od. xi. 520. The brief account which Apollodorus 
gives of the death of Eurypylus agrees closely with the equally 
summary narrative of Proclus. Sophocles composed a tragedy 
on the subject, of which some very mutilated fragments have 
been discovered in Egypt. See Zhe Fragments of Sophocles, 
ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. i. pp. 146 sgg.; A. S. Hunt, Tragi- 
corum Graecorum Fragmenta Papyracea nuper reperta (Ox- 
ford, the Clarendon Press ; no date, no pagination). 

* These events were narrated in the Little Iliad of Lesches, 
as we learn from the summary of Proclus (Hpicorum Graec- 
orum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 37), which runs thus: 
‘*And Dlysses, having disfigured himself, comes as a spy to 
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of the Trojans. Afterwards, Eurypylus, son of Tele- 
phus, arrived to fight for the Trojans, bringing a great 
force of Mysians. He performed doughty deeds, but 
was slain by Neoptolemus.1 And Ulysses went with 
Diomedes by night to the city, and there he let Dio- 
medes wait, and after disfiguring himself and putting 
on mean attire he entered unknown into the city as 
a beggar. And being recognized by Helen, he with 
her help stole away the Palladium, and after killing 
many of the guards, brought it to the ships with the 
aid of Diomedes.? 


Troy, and being recognized by Helen he makes a compact 
with her concerning the eapture of the city; and having 
slain some of the Trojans he arrives at the ships. And after 
these things he with Diomedes conveys the Palladium out of 
Ilium.” From this it appears that Ulysses made two different 
expeditions to Troy: in one of them he went by himself as a 
spy in mean attire, and being recognized by Helen concerted 
with her measures for betraying Troy to the Greeks ; in the 
other he went with Diomedes, and together the two stole the 
Palladium. The former of these expeditions is described by 
Homer in the Odyssey (iv. 242 sqq.), where Helen tells how 
Ulysses disfigured himself with wounds, and disguising him- 
self in mean attire came as a beggar to Troy ; how she alone 
detected him, wormed the secrets of the <ireeks out of him, 
and having sworn not to betray him till he had returned in 
safety to the ships, let him go free, whereupon on his way 
back he killed many Trojans. LKuripides also relates this’ 
visit of Ulysses to Troy, adding that Helen revealed his 
presence to Hecuba, who spared his life and sent him out of 
the country (Hecuba, 239-250). These two quite distinct 
expeditions of Ulysses have been confused and blended into 
one by Apollodorus. As to the joint expedition of Ulysses 
and Diomedes to Troy, and the stealing of the Palladium, see 
further Conon, Narrat. 34; Quintus Smyrnaeus, Postho- 
merica, x. 350-360; Scholiast on Homer, J. vi. 311; J. 
Malalas, Chronogr. v. pp. 109, 111 sq., ed. L. Dindorf ; Zeno- 
bius, Cent. iii. 8; Apostolius, Cent. vi. 15; Suidas, s.vv. 
Atounderos avayxn and TMadAddiov ; Hesychius, s.v. Arcounderos 
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avayxn; Kustathius, on Homer, Jl. x. 531, p. 822; Scholiast 
on Plato, Republic, vi. 4938; Virgil, Aen. ii. 162-170; Ser- 
Vius, on Virgil, Aen. ii. 166; Dictys Cretensis, Bellum Tro- 
janum, v. 5 and 8 sq. The narrative of Apollodorus suggests 
that Ulysses had the principal share in the exploit. But 
according to another and seemingly more prevalent tradition 
it was Diomedes who really bore off the image. This emerges 
particularly from Conon’s account. Diomedes, he tells us, 
mounted on the shoulders of Ulysses, and having thus scaled 
the wall, he refused to draw his comrade up after him, and 
went in search of the Palladium. Having secured it, he re- 
turned with it to Ulysses, and together they retraced their 
steps to the Greek camp. But by the way the crafty Ulysses 
conceived the idea of murdering his companion and making 
himself master of the fateful image. So he dropped behind 
Diomedes and drew his sword. But the moon shone full; and 
as he raised his arm to strike, the flash of the blade in the 
moonlight caught the eye of the wary Diomedes. He faced 
round, drew his sword, and, upbraiding the other with his 
cowardice, drove him before him, while he beat the back of 
the recreant with the flat of his sword. This incident gave 
rise to the proverb, ‘‘ Diomedes’s compulsion,” applied to 
such as did what ‘they were forced to do by dire necessity. 

The proverb is similarly explained by the other Greek proverb- 
writers and lexicographers cited above, except that, instead 
of the flash of the sword in the moonlight, they say it was 
the shadow of the sword raised to strike him which attracted 
the attention of Diomedes. The picturesque story appears to 
have been told in the Little Iliad (Hesychius, s.v. Arcoundecos 
avayxn). According to one account, Diomedes and Ulysses 
made their way into the Trojan citadel through a sewer (Ser- 
vius, on Virgil, Aen. ii. 166), indeed a narrow and muddy 
sewer, as Sophocles called it in the play which he composed 
on the subject. See Julius Pollux, ix. 49; The Fragments 
of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. p. 36, frag. 367. 
Some athrmed that the Palladinm was treacherously surren- 
dered to the Greek heroes by Theano, the priestess of the 
goddess (Scholiast on Homer, J/. vi. 811; Suidas, s.v. WadaAa- 
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But afterwards he invented the construction of 
the Wooden Horse and suggested it to Epeus, who 
was an architect... Epeus felled timber on Ida, 


d:ov) ; to this step she was said to have been instigated by 
her husband Antenor (J. Malalas, Chronogr. v. p. 109, ed. 
L. Dindorf ; Dictys Cretensis, Bellum Trojanum, v. 5and 8). 
As to Theano in her capacity of priestess, sec Homer, JI. vi. 
297 sqq. 

The theft of the Palladium furnished a not infrequent sub- 
ject to Greek artists ; but the artistic, like the literary, tra- 
dition was not agreed on the question whether the actnal 
thief was Diomedes or Ulysses. See my note on Pausanias, 
i, 22. 6 (vol. iil. pp. 264 sq.). 

1 As to the stratagem of the Wooden Horse, by which Troy 
is said to have been captured, see Homer, Od. iv. 271-289, 
vili, 492-515, xi. 523-532; the Little Iliad of Lesches, 
summarized by Proclus, in Hpicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, 
ed. G. Kinkel, p. 37; the lit Persis (‘‘Sack of Troy’’) by 
Arctinus, summarized by Proclus, in Hpicorum Graecorum 
Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 49; Quintus Smyrnaeus, Post- 
homerica, xii. 23-83, 104-156, 218-443, 539-585, xiii. 21-59 ; 
Tryphiodorus, Hacidium Ilii, 57-541; J. Tzetzes, Posthom- 
erica, 629-723; id. Schol. on Lycophron, 930; Virgil, Aen. 
n. 13-267; Hyginus, Fab. 108; Dictys Cretensis, Bellum 
Trojanum, v. 9 and 11 sg. The story is only alluded to by 
Homer, but was no doubt fully told by Lesches and Arctinus, 
though of their narratives we possess only the brief abstracts 
of Proclus. The accounts of later writers, such as Virgil,. 
Quintus Smyrnaeus, Tryphiodorus, Tzetzes, and Apollodorus 
himself, are probably based on the works of these early cyclic 
poets. The poem of Arctinus, if we may judge by Proclus’s 
abstract, opened with the deliberations of the Trojans about 
the Wooden Horse, and from the similarity of the abstract to 
the text of Apollodorus we may infer that our author followed 
Arctinus generally, though not in all details ; for instance, he 
differed from Arctinus in regard to the affair of Laocoon and 
his sons. See below. . 

With the stratagem of the Wooden Horse we may compare 
the stratagem by which, in the war of Independence waged by 
the United Provinces against Spain, Prince Maurice contrived 
to make himself master of Breda. The city was then held by 
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a Spanish garrison, which received its supply of fuel by boats. 
The master of one of these boats, Adrian Vandenberg by name, 
noticed that in the absence of the governor there was great 
negligence in conducting the examination to which all boats 
were subjected before they were allowed to enter the town. 
This suggested to Vandenberg a plan for taking the citadel by . 
surprise. He communicated his plan to Prince Maurice, who 
readily embraced it. Accordingly the boat was loaded in 
appearance with turf as usual; but the turf was supported by 
a floor of planks fixed at the distance of several feet from the 
bottom ; and beneath this floor seventy picked soldiers were 
placed under the command of an able officer named Harauguer. 
The boat had but a few miles to sail, yet through unexpected 
accidents several days passed before they could reach Breda. 
The wind veered against them, the melting ice (for it was the 
month of February) retarded their course, and the boat, having 
struck upon a bank, was so much damaged that the soldiers 
were for some time up to their knees in water. Their provi- 
sions were almost spent, and to add to their anxieties one of 
their number was seized with a violent eough, which, if it had 
continued, would inevitably have betrayed them to the enemy. 
The man generously entreated his comrades to kill him, 
offering them his own sword for the purpose; but they as 
generously refused, and happily the soldier’s cough left him 
befove they approached the walls. Even the leak in the boat 
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and constructed the horse with a hollow interior and 
an opening in the sides. Into this horse Ulysses 
persuaded fifty (or, according to the author of the 
Litile Iad, three thousand) of the doughtiest to 
enter,! while the rest, when night had fallen, were 
to burn their tents, and, putting to sea, to lie to off 
Tenedos, but to sail back to land after the ensuing 
night. They followed the advice of Ulysses and 
introduced the doughtiest into the horse, after 
appointing Ulysses their leader and engraving on 


was stopped by some accident. On reaching the fortifications 
the boat was searched, but only in the most superficial manner. 
Still the danger was great, for the turf was immediately 
purchased and the soldiers of the garrison set to work to 
unload it. They would soon have uncovered the planks and 
detected the ambush, if the ready-witted master of the boat 
had not first amused them with his discourse and then invited 
them to drink wine with him. The offer was readily accepted. 
The day wore on, darkness fell, and the Spanish soldiers were 
all drunk or asleep. At dead of night Harauguer and his men 
issued from the boat, and dividing into two bodies they 
attacked the guards and soon made themselves masters of two 
gates. Seized with a panic, the garrison fled the town. 
Prince Maurice inarched in and took possession of the citadel. 
These events happened in the year 1590. See Robert Watson, 
History of the Reign of Philip the Second, Fourth Edition 
(London, 1785), bk. xxi. vol. iii. pp. 157-161. 

1 According to Tzetzes the number of men who entered 
into the Wooden Horse was twenty-three, and he gives the 
names of them all (Posthomerica, 641-650). Quintus Smyr- 
naeus gives the names of thirty, and he says that there were 
more of them (Posthomerica, xii. 314-335). He informs us 
that the maker of the horse, Epeus, entered last and drew 
up the ladder after him ; and knowing how to open and shut 
the trapdoor, he sat by the bolt. To judge hy Homer’s 
description of the heroes in the Horse (Od. xi. 526 sqq.), the 
hearts of most of them failed them, for they blubbered and 
their knees knocked together; but Neoptolemus never 
blenched and kept fumbling with the hilt of his sword. 
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1 As to these deliberations of the Trojans, compare Homer, 
Od. viii. 505 sqq.; Arctinus, Ilia Persis, summarized by 
Proclus, in Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, 
p. 49; Tryphiodorus, Exeidium Ilit, 250 sqq. 

* Compare the Ilit Persis of Aretinus, summarized by 
Proclus, in Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, 
p. 49; Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Antiquit. Roman. i. 48. 2; 
Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, xii. 444-497; Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 347; Virgil, Aen. ii. 199-227 ; Hyginus, 
Fab. 135; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. i. 201; Seriptores rerum 
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the horse an inscription which signified, “ For their 
return home, the Greeks dedicate this thankoffering 
to Athena.” But they themselves burned their 
tents, and leaving Sinon, who was to light a beacon 
as a signal to them, they put to sea by night, and lay 
to off Tenedos. 

And at break of day, when the Trojans beheld the 
camp of the Greeks deserted and believed that they 
had fled, they with great joy dragged the horse, and 
stationing it beside the palace of Priam deliberated 
what they should do. As Cassandra said that there 
was an armed force in it, and she was further con- 
firmed by Laocoon, the seer, some were for burning 
it, and others for throwing it down a precipice; but 
as most were in favour of sparing it as a votive 
offering sacred to a divinity,! they betook them to 
sacrifice and feasting. However, Apollo sent them 
a sign; for two serpents swam through the sea from 
the neighbouring islands and devoured the sons of 
Laocoon.2, And when night fell, and all were 


mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 144 sg. (Second 
Vatican Mythographer, 207). According to Arctinus, our 
oldest authority for the tragedy of Laocoon, the two serpents 
killed Laocoon himself and one of his sons. According to 
Virgil, Hyginus, and Servius, they killed Laocoon and both 
his sons. According to Quintus Smyrnaeus, the serpents 
killed the two sons but spared the father, who lived to lament 
their fate. This last seems to have becn the version followed 
by Apollodorus. The reason of the calamity which befel 
Laocoon is explained by Servius on the authority of Kuphorion. 
He tells us that when the Greek army landed in the Troad, 
the Trojans stoned the priest of Poseidon to death, because 
he had not, by offering sacrifices to the sea-god, prevented 
the invasion. Accordingly, when the Greeks seemed to be 
departing, it was deemed advisable to sacrifice to Poseidon, 
no doubt in order to induce him to give the Greeks a stormy 
passage. But the priesthood was vacant, and it was necessary 
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1 gpadrtAduevos EH: épadAduevos S. 
2 éautods E: avrods S. 
to choose a priest by lot. The lot fell on Laocoon, priest of 
the Thymbraean Apollo, but he had incurred the wrath of 
Apollo by sleeping with his wife in front of the divine image, 
and for this sacrilege he perished with his two sons. This 
narrative helps us to understand the statement of Apollodorus 
that the two serpents were sent by Apollo for asign. Accord- 
ing to Tzetzes, the death of Laocoon’s son took place in the 
temple of the Thymbraean Apollo, the scene of the crime 
thus becoming the scene of the punishment. Sophocles wrote 
a tragedy on the subject of Laocoon, but though a few frag- 
ments of the play have survived, its contents are unknown. 
See Zragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, 
pp. 211 sqq.; Lhe Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C Pearson, 
vol. il. pp. 38 sqgq. In modern times the story of Laocoon is 
probably even better known from the wonderful group of 
statuary in the Vatican than from the verses of Virgil. That 
group, the work of three Rhodian sculptors, graced the 
palace of the emperor Titus in the time of Phny, who de- 
clared that it was to be preferred to any other work either of 
sculpture or painting (Nat. Hist. xxxvi. 37). Lessing took 
the group for the text of his famous essay on the comparative 
limitations of poetry and art. 

1 The beacon-light kindled by the deserter and traitor 
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plunged in sleep, the Greeks drew near by sea from 
Tenedos, and Sinon kindled the beacon on the grave 
of Achilles to guide them.1 And Helen, going round 
the horse, called the chiefs, imitating the voices of 
each of their wives. But when Anticlus would 
have answered, Ulysses held fast his mouth.2 And 
when they thought that their foes were asleep, they 
opened the horse and came forth with their arms. 
The first, Echion, son of Portheus, was killed by leap- 
ing from it; but the rest let themselves down by a 
rope, and lighted on the walls, and having opened the 
gates they admitted their comrades who had landed 
from Tenedos. And marching, arms in hand, into 


Sinon to guide the Greeks across the water to the doomed 
city is a regular feature in the narratives of the taking of 
Troy ; but the only other writer who mentions that it shone 
from the grave of Achilles is Tryphiodorus, who adds that all 
night long there blazed a light like the full moon above Helen’s 
chamber, for she too was awake and signalling to the enemy, 
while all the town was plunged in darkness and silence; the 
sounds of revelry and music had died away, and not even the 
barking of a dog broke the stillness of the summer night. 
See Tryphiodorus, Hxcidium Ili, 487-521. That the poet 
conceived the fall of Troy to have happened in the summer 
time is shown by his describing how the Trojans wreathed 
the mane of the Wooden Horse with flowers culled on river 
banks, and how the women spread carpets of roscs under 
its feet (verses 316 sq., 340-344). For these flowers of fancy 
Tryphiodorus is severely taken to task by the pedantic 
Tzetzes on the ground that Troy fell at midwinter ; and he 
clinches the lesson administered to his predecessor by observ- 
ing that he had learned from Orpheus, ‘‘who had it from 
another man,” never to tell a lie. Such was the state of the 
Higher Criticism at Byzantium in the twelfth century of our 
era. See J. Tzetzes, Posthomerica, 700-707. 

2 This incident is derived from Homer, Od. iv. 274-289. 
It is copied and told with fuller details by Tryphiodorus, who 
says that Anticlus expired under the iron grip of Ulysses 
(Hacidium lu, 463-490). 
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1 As to the death of Priam at the altar, compare Aretinus, 
Ilit Persis, summarized by Proclus, in Epicorum Graecorum 
Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 49; Euripides, T'roades, 16 sq., 
481-483 ; id. Hecuba, 22-24; Pausanias, iv. 17. 4; Quintus 
Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, xiii. 220-250 ; Tryphiodorus, Exct- 
dium Ili, 634-639 ; J. Tzetzes, Posthomerica, 732 sq. ; Virgil, 
Aen. ii. 533-558 ; Dictys Cretensis, Bellwm Trojanum, v. 12. 
According to Lesches, the ruthless Neoptolemus dragged 
Priam from the altar and despatched him at his own door. 
See Pausanias, x. 27. 2, with my note (vol. v. p. 371). The 
summary account of Pr oclus agrees almost verbally with the 
equally summary account of Apollodor us, 

2 Ulysses and Menelaus were bound by ties of hospitality 
to Antenor ; for when they went as ambassadors to Troy to 
treat of the surrender of Helen, he entertained them hospi- 
tably in his house. See Homer, JU. 111. 203-207. Moreover, 
Antenor had advocated the surrender of Helen and her 
property to the Greeks. See Homer, Jl. iii. 347-353. 
According to Lesches, one of Antenor’s sons, Lycaon, was 
wounded in the sack of Troy, but Ulysses recognized him 
and carried him safe out of the fray. See Pausanias, x. 26. 8. 
Sophocles composed a tragedy on the subject of Antenor and 
his sons, in which he said that at the storming of Troy the 
Greeks hung a leopard’s skin in front of Antenor’s house in 
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the city, they entered the houses and slew the 
sleepers. Neoptolemus slew Priam, who had taken 
refuge at the altar of Zeus of the Courtyard.t But 
when Glaucus, son of Antenor, fled to his house, 
Ulysses and Menelaus recognized and rescued him 
by their armed intervention.?, Aeneas took up his 
father Anchises and tled, and the Greeks let him 
alone on account of his piety.2 But Menelaus slew 
Deiphobus and led away Helen to the ships*; and 
Aethra, mother of Theseus, was also led away by 
Demophon and Acamas, the sons of Theseus; for 
they say that they afterwards went to Troy.’ And 


token that it was to be respected by the soldiery. See Strabo, 
xii. 1. 53, p. 608. In Polygnotus’s great picture of the sack 
of Troy, which was one of the sights of Delphi, the painter 
depicted the house of Antenor with the leopard’s skin hung 
on the wall; in front of it were to be seen Antenor and his 
wife, with their children, including Glaucus, while beside 
them servants were lading an ass, to indicate the long journey 
which the exiles were about to undertake. See Pausanias, x. 
27. 3 sq. According to Roman tradition, Antenor led a colony 
of Enetians to the head of the Adriatic, where the people 
were thenceforth called Venetians (Livyi.1). As to Sophocles’s 
play, Zhe Antenorids, see Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, 
ed. A. Nauck?, p. 160; The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. 
C. Pearson, vol. i. pp. 86 sqq. 

’ Compare Xenophon, Cyneg. i. 15; Quintus Smyrnaeus, 
Posthomerica, xiii. 315-327 ; Virgil, Aen. 11. 699 sqq. 

4 Compare Arctinus, Ile: Persts, summarized by Proclus, 
in Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 49: 
Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, xiii. 354 sqq. ; Tryphio- 
dorus, Excidium lit, 627-633; J. Tzetzes, Posthomerica, 
729-731 ; Dictys Cretensis, Bellum Trojanum, v. 12. Dei- 
phobus had married Helen after the death of Paris. See 
above, Epitome, v. 8. 9. 

6’ Compare Arctiuus, lia Persis, summarized by Proclus, 
in Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenia, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 50; 
Pausanias, x. 25. 8; Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, 
xiii. 496-543; Scholia on Euripides, Hecuba, 123, and 
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on Troades, 31; Dictys Cretensis, Bellum Trojanum, 
v. 13. Homer mentions Aethra as one of the handmaids of 
Helen at Troy (JJ. iii. 53). Quintus Smyrnaens (l.c.) has 
described at length the recognition of the grandmother by 
the grandsons, who, according to Hellanicus, went to Troy 
for the purpose of rescuing or ransoming her (Scholiast on 
Euripides, Hecuba, 123). The recognition was related also 
by Lesches (Pausanias, /.c.). Aethra had been taken prisoner 
at Athens by Castor and Pollux when they rescned their 
sister Helen. See above, iil. 7. 4, Hpitome, i. 23. On the 
chest of Cypselus at Olympia the artist portrayed Helen 
setting her foot on Aethra’s head and tugging at her hand- 
maid’s hair. See Pausanias, v. 19. 3; Dio- Chrysostom, Or. 
xi. vol. i. p. 179, ed. L. Dindorf. 

1 As to the violence offered to Cassandra by Ajax, com- 
pare Arctinus, Jliz Persis, summarized by Proclus, in Epi- 
corum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, pp. 49 sq. ; 
Scholiast on Homer, J2. xiii. 66, referring to Callimachus ; 
Pausanias, 1. 15. 2, v. ll. 6; v. I9. 5, x. 26>2s xato lee 
Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, xiii. 420-429; Tryphio- 
dorus, Hacidium Ilit, 647-650; Virgil, Aen. ii. 403-406 ; 
Dictys Cretensis, Bellum Trojanum, v. 12; Scriptores rerum 
mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 55 (First 
Vatican Mythographer, 181). Arctinus described how, in 
dragging Cassandra from the image of Athena, at which she 
had taken refuge, Ajax drew down the image itself. ‘This 
incident was carved on the chest of Cy pselus at Oly Te 
(Pausanias, v. 19. 5), and painted by Polygnotus in his great 
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the Locrian Ajax, seeing Cassandra clinging to the 
wooden image of Athena, violated her; therefore 
they say that the image looks to heaven.} 

And having slain the Trojans, they set fire to the 
city and divided the spoil among them. And having 
sacrificed to all the gods, they threw Astyanax from 
the battlements? and slaughtered Polyxena on the 


picture of the sack of Troy at Delphi (Pausanias, x. 26. 3). 
The Scholiast on Homer (/.c.) and Quintus Smyrnaeus describe 
how the image of Athena turned up its eyes to the roof i 
_ -horror at the violence offered to the suppliant. 

~ 2 Compare Arctinus, Jl Persis, summarized by Proclus, 
in Hpicorum Graecorum Fraymenta, ed. G. Kiukel, p. 50; 
Euripides, Troades, 719-739, 1133-1135; id. Andromache, 
8-11; Pausanias, x. 26.9; Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, 
xiii. 251-257 ; Tryphiodorus, Lxcidium Iii, 644-646; Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 1263; Scholiast on Euripides, Andro- 
mache, 10; Ovid, Metamorph. xiii. 415-417; Hyginus, Fab. 
109; Seneca, Troades, 524 sqq., 1063 sqg. While ancient 
‘writers generally agree that Astyanax was killed by being 
thrown from a tower at or after the sack of Troy, they differ 
as to the agent of hisdeath. Arctinus, as reported by Proclus, 
says merely that he was killed by Ulysses. ‘Tryphiodorus 
‘reports that he was hurled by Ulysses froma high tower. On 
‘the other hand, Lesches in the Z#ttle Iliad said that it was 
Neoptolemus who snatched Astyanax from his mother’s lap 
and cast him down from the battlements (J. Tzetzes and 
Pausanias, l.cc.). According to Euripides and Seneca, the 
murder of the child was not perpetrated in hot blood during 
the sack of Troy, but was deliberately executed after the 
capture of the city in pursuance of a decree passed by the 
Greeks in a regular assembly. This seems to have been the 
version followed by Apollodorus, who apparently regarded the 
death of Astyanax as a sacrifice, like the slaughter of Polyxena 
on the grave of Achilles. But the killing of Astyanax was 
not thus viewed by our other ancient authorities, unless we 
except Seneca, who describes how Astyanax leaped voluntarily 
from the wall, while Ulysses was reciting the words of the 
soothsayer Calchas and invoking the cruel gods to attend the 
rite. 
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1 As to the sacrifice of Polyxena on the grave of Achilles, 
see Arctinus, Ilia Persis, summarized by Proclus, in Epicorum 
Graecorum Fraymenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 50; Euripides, 
Hecuba, 107 sqq., 218 sqq., 391-393, 521-582; Quintus Smyr- 

naens, Posthomerica, xiv. 210-328 ; Tryphiodorns, Exevdiwm 
ins 686 sq.; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 323; Hyginus, 
Fab. 110; Ovid, Metamorph. xiii. 439-480; Seneca, Troades, 
168 sqq., 938-944, 1118-1164; Dictys Cretensis, Bellum Tro- 
janum, v.13; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. iii. 322. According to 
Euripides and Seneca, the ghost of Achilles’ appeared above 
his grave and demanded the sacrifice of the maiden. Others 
said that the spirit of the dead showed himself in a dream to 
Neoptolemus (so Quintns Smyrnaens) or to Agamemnon (so 
Ovid). In Quintus Smyrnaens the ghost threatens to keep 
the Greeks windbound at Troy until they have complied with 
his demand, and accordingly the offering of the sacrifice is 
followed by a great calm. Lnripides seems to have contem- 
plated the sacrifice, in primitive fashion, as a means of 
furnishing the ghost with the blood needed to quench his 
thirst (Hecuba, 391-393, 536 sq.) ; but Seneca represents the 
ghost as desiring to have Polyxena as his wife in the Elysian 
Fields (Troades, 938-944). A more romantic turn is given 
to the tradition by Philostratus, who says that after the 
death of Achilles, and before the fall of Troy, the amorons 
Polyxena stole out from the city and stabbed herself to death 
on the grave of Achilles, that she might be his bride in the 
other world. See Philostratus, Heroica, xx. 18; 4@ Vag 
Apollon. iv. 16.4. According to the usual tradition, it was 
Neoptolemus who slew the “maiden on his father's tomb. 
Pictures of the sacrifice were to be seen at Athens and Per- 
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grave of Achilles.t And as special awards Agamem- 
non got Cassandra, Neoptolemus got Andromache, 
and Ulysses got Hecuba.2 But some say that 
Helenus got her, and crossed over with her to the 
Chersonese?; and that there she turned into a 
bitch, and he buried her at the place now called 
the Bitch’s Tomb.* As for Laodice, the fairest of the 
daughters of Priam, she was swallowed up by a 
chasm in the earth in the sight of all.2 When they 


gamus (Pausanias, i. 22. 6, x. 25. 10). Sophocles wrote a 
tragedy on the theme. See The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. 
A. ©. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 161 sqq. 

2 Compare Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, xiv. 20-23, 
who agrees with Apollodorus as to the partition of these 
eaptive women among the Greek leaders. 

3 This is the version of the story adopted by Dares 
Phrygius, who says that Helenus went to the Chersonese 
along with Hecuba, Andromache, and Cassandra (De Eacidio 
Trojae, 43). 

4As to the transformation of Hecuba into a biteh, com- 
pare Euripides, Hecuba, 1259-1273; Quintus Smyrnaeus, 
Posthomerica, xiv. 347-351; Dio Chrysostom, Or. xxxii. 
vol. ii. p. 20, ed. L. Dindorf; Agatharchides, De Erythraeo 
Mari, in Photius, Bibliotheca, p. 442a 23 sq., ed. Bekker; 
Julius Pollux, v. 45; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 315, 
1176; Cicero, Tuscul. Disput. iii. 26. 63; Ovid, Metamorph. 
xiii. 565-571 ; Hyginus, Fad. 111; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. 
ili. 6; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, 
vol. i. p. 145 (Second Vatican Mythographer, 209). A ration- 
alistic version of the story is told by Dictys Cretensis (Bellum 
Trojanum, v. 16). We may eonjecture that the fable of the 
transformation originated in the resemblance of the name 
Heeuba to the name Heeate ; for Hecate was supposed to be 
attended by dogs, and Hecuba is called an attendant of Hecate 
(Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 1176). 

® Compare Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, xiii. 544-551; 
Tryphiodorus, Hacidium Ili, 660-663; J. Tzetzes, Post- 
homerica, 736; id. Schol on Lycophron, 314. 
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‘A ppiroxos be Kal Kadyas Kal Aeovtevs Kal 
IlodaXetpuos Kal Hloruroirns ° év “Thio Tas vans 
GtroNT OvTES emt Kodogava men TopevovTat, 
Kakel OatTovar Kadyavta TOV paytiys Hy yap 
avT@ Aoytov TENEUTHOELY, EAV éavTod® copwrépe 
TEPLTUXN parte. vrrodexGevrov ovV UT | Moov 
PaVTEDS, os “ATOAN@VOS «al Mavtois mais uThp- 
xev, o0Tos 0 MowWos epi pavTLKis poe Ka)- 
yavTt. Kat Kadyavtos a Eptveod 





1 kal rov pey Alavta xrelveey S: rdov pévro: Alayra Sia Thy 
aaeBetay xrelvew EK, 

2 pevyovta ES: we should perhaps read puydyra. 

3 avaxdévres 5€ Aromndns NeorTwp Kat MeveAaos Gua, of ev 
amomAoovc, 6 5¢ MevéAaos xetmavt mepimecay KE: Atoundns mev 
ovv Kal Néotwp €dmAoovo1, MevéAaos 5& weTa TovTwY avaxOeis 
xetuovt wepimecavy S. In the text I have corrected the amo- 
mdoovary of FE by the etwAooverw of S. 

+ kal inserted by Frazer. 

> al Modadeiptos Kal ToAvmotrns KE, wanting in 8. 

6 €avtod S: abtov K. 
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had laid Troy waste and were about to sail away, 
they were detained by Calchas, who said that 
Athena was angry with them on account of the 
impiety of Ajax. And they would have killed 
Ajax, but he fled to the altar and they let him 
alone.} 

VI. After these things they met in assembly, and 
Agamemnon and Menelaus quarrelled, Menelaus 
advising that they should sail away, and Agamemnon 
insisting that they should stay and _ sacrifice to 
Athena. When they put to sea, Diomedes, Nestor, 
and Menelaus in company, the two former had a 
prosperous voyage, but Menelaus was overtaken by a 
storm, and after losing the rest of his vessels, arrived 
with five ships in Egypt.? 

But Amphilochus, and Calchas, and Leonteus, 
and Podalirius, and Polypoetes left their ships in 
lium and journeyed by land to Colophon, and 
there buried Calchas the diviner?; for it was fore- 
told him that he would die if he met with a wiser 
diviner than himself. Well, they were lodged by 
the diviner Mopsus, who was a son of Apollo and 
Manto, and he wrangled with Calchas about the 
art of divination. A wild fig-tree grew on the spot, 


1 Compare Arctinus, J/ii Persis, summarized by Proclus, 
in Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, pp. 49 sq. 
Ulysses advised the Greeks to stone Ajax to death for his 
crime against Cassandra (Pausanias, x. 31. 2). 

2 Compare Homer, Od. iii. 130 sqq., 276 sqq.; Hagias, 
Returns (Nostot), summarized by Proclus, in Hpicorum Grae- 
corum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 53. 

3 Compare Hagias, Returns, summarized by Proclus, in 
Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 53; 
Strabo, xiv. 1. 27, p. 642; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 
427-430, 980. 
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éatwons “‘ Tocous} orvvOous Peper; ” @ Moos 
‘ Mupious” epn “cal pedipuvov Kal &a uv Oov 
mepioaov"” Kal evpebnaar ouTO. Moos dé oV0S 
odons emLTOKOU pwora Kadyavta,” TOGOUS xot- 
pous * KaTa syaoTpos exer Kal TOTe TéKos:* | row dé 
elmovtos'® “’Oxte,” pedsdoas 6 Moos epn- 
“KadAyas ths axpiBods pavtelas darevavtios ® 
Siaxeirat, eyo 3 ‘Arto A@VOS cal Mavrots Tats 
UmTapXov THS axptBovs pavretas THY o€vdopkiay 
TAVTOS TOUTO, Kat ovx QS 0 Kanryas OKT@, ANN 
évvéa KaTa yaorTpos, Kat TOUTOUS aippevas ddous 
Exel pavrevopat, Kal eee avuTrepbétos € év ExTn 

Opa TexOnjoecOat.” Ke av! yevomevav Kanryas aOv- 
unoas aTébave®| kal érapyn év Notte. 


se baous OdUrBOUs . es Kal ebpédnoay ota EK: ‘moca EXEL = 
Tov b€ eimdvrTos pupia Kal HET PY pmédipvoy Kal ev mepioooy,’ Kara- 
oThoas KdA xas Hupiada eSpe kal wédiuvor rai € ev TAcovacor Kara, 

Thy tod Méwouv mwpdppyow S. Here KaTagTho as is clearly 
wrong. Herwerden conjectured katacefaas (Mnemosyne, 
N.S. xx. (1892), p. 200}: Wagner suggested kaTamdhoas (viz. 
Td met por). Declan we should read KaTaweTphaas (comparing 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 427, Kat etpioavres evpov otTw). 

2 Apara KdAxart: (sic) S: npwrnoe KdAxavta Tzetzes, Schol. 
on Lycophron, 427: hpata HK. 

3 xdcous xolpovs S (compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 
980, Mdoous xotpous éxet xara yaorpds): mécous K. 

4 kal wére réxor Ki, wanting in S. 

5 rod S& eimdvTos... ev Extn Spr rexOnoecbar S: tov b¢é 
under eirdvros avrds 2pn déxa yolpous Exew Kal Tov Eva ToUTwY 
Bppeva, rétecOar Se avprov li, ‘Sand when he (Calchas) said 
nothing, he himself (Alopsus) said that the sow had ten pigs, 
and that one of them was a male, and that she would farrow 
on the morrow.” Thus the versions of Sand E differ on some 
points. The version of Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 980) 
agrees substantially, though not verbally, with that of K. 
It runs thus: Méwpos 3k cubs Wel Téxov & éstaons, Hpero, Midaous 
Xolpous exer Kata yaortpés, Kal wore _Tebera ; Kad Xavros 5é wh 
awokpiwanévou, avTds 5 MéWos mad elme, A€xa xolpous Exet, oy 
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and when Calchas asked, “ How many figs does it 
bear?” Mopsus answered, “Ten thousand, and a 
bushel, and one fig over,’ and they were found to 
be so. And when Mopsus asked Calchas concerning 
a pregnant sow, “How many pigs has she in her 
womb, and when will she farrow?” Calchas 
answered, “ EKight.” But Mopsus smiled and said, 
“ The divination of Calchas is the reverse of exact ; 
but I, as a son of Apollo and Manto, am extremely 
rich in the sharp sight which comes of exact 
divination, and I divine that the number of pigs in 
the womb is not eight, as Calchas says, but nine, 
and that they are all male and will be farrowed 
without fail to-morrow at the sixth hour.” So when 
these things turned out so, Calchas died of a broken ~ 
heart and was buried at Notium.! 


1 Compare Strabo, xiv. 1. 27, pp. 642 sqg.; Tzetzes, Schol. 
on Lycophron, 427-430, 980. Froin Strabo we learn that 
the riddle of Calchas concerning the wild fig-tree was re- 
corded by Hesiod, and that the riddle of Mopsus concerning 
the sow was recorded by Pherecydes. Our authorities vary 
somewhat in regard to the latter riddle. According to Phe- 
recydes, the true answer was, ‘Three little pigs, and one of 
them a female.” According to Tzetzes, Calchas could not 
solve the riddle, so Mopsus solved it by saying that the sow 
would farrow ten little pigs, of which one would be a male. 
Strabo also tells us that the oracle which doomed Calchas to 
death whenever he should meet a diviner more skilful than 
himself, was mentioned by Sophocles in his play Zhe Demand 
for Helen. As to that play, see The Fragments of Sophocles, 
ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. i. pp. 121 sqq. A different story of 
the rivalry of the two seers is told by Conon (Narrat. 6). 


6 eis &ppny- rékerat 8& xara Thy abpiov. ov yevouévou Kddxas 
aduunoas reAcvTg. The same version is repeated by Tzetzes 
elsewhere (Schol. on Lycophron, 427) with a few verbal 
variations. § amrevayvtias Frazer: amevaytias 8. 

7 @v E: rovrwy yoo S. 

8 amébave S: reAevta E, Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 427 
and 980. , 
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"Ayauéuvov 5€ Ovaas avayerar cai Tevédo T™poo- 
toXel, NeomToXepov dé mreiBeu Oé€ris depuxopery 
emipeivant dv0 HE pAS Kal Ouvovacar, KQL €7rlLevel. 
ot Oé€ avaryovTa Kal Trepl Tivov Xermalovrar. 
"AOnva yap edenOn Atos tots “EAAnoe yeymava 
emum ura. Kat moral VES Bvdifovrar. 

| ‘AGnva, dé} emt tThv Alavtos vay Kepauvoy 
Barret, o dé TIS vEws Ovarubeians é emt Twa TETPAV 
diacwbels Tapa TH Bed eon 7 povoway ceo do Gat. 
Hocedav é TANEGS TH Tpeaivy * THY TWwéTpaV 
Eaxroer, 0 O€ TEeawV els THY Odracoay TENEUTA, 
Kas éxBpacOevra Oamres Oétis év Muxove. 

Tav 6€ ddrov KvBoig mpoa Pepopeverv VUKTOS 
Navahtos éxt Tov Kadnpéos épous * mupaov 
avaT ree’ ot é€ VOula avres elvat Twas TOV 
TeTWoMEVOV TPOTTAEOVTL, Kat mepl Tas Kagn- 
pidas métpas Opavetar Ta oxadn Kal TrordXol 


T-Adnva 86S: "Ort AOnva Ih. 
2 rAntas Th tpiaivn S: tptaivn wAntas KE. 
3 Gpous Ii: dpous THs EvBoias S. 


’ As to the shipwreck and death of the Locrian Ajax, com- 
pare Homer, Od. iv. 499-511; Hagias, Returns, summarized 
by Proclus, in Epicorum Graecor um Fragmenta, ed. G. 
Kinkel, p. 53; Scholiast on Homer, Jl. xiii. 66; Quintus 
Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, ay. 530-589 ; Tzetzes, Schol. 
on Lycophron, 365, 387, 389, 402; Virgil, Aen. i. 39-45 ; 
Hyginus, Fab. 116; Seneca, ‘Agamemnon, 532-556 ; Dictys 
Cretensis, Bellum Trojanum, vi. 1. In his great picture of 
the underworld, which Polygnotus painted at Delphi, the 
artist depicted Ajax as a castaway, the brine forming a scurt 
on his skin (Pausanias, x. 31. 1). According to the Scholiast 
on Homer (/.c.) Ajax was cast up on the shore of Delos, where 
Thetis found and buried him. But as it was unlawful to be 
buried or even to die in Delos (Thucydides, iii. 104), the 
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After sacrificing, Agamemnon put to sea and 
touched at Tenedos. But Thetis came and persuaded 
Neoptolemus to wait two days and to offer sacrifice ; 
and he waited. But the others put to sea and 
encountered a storm at Tenos; for Athena entreated 
Zeus to send a tempest against the Greeks; and 
many ships foundered. 

And Athena threw a thunderbolt at the ship ox 
Ajax ; and when the ship went to pieces he made 
his way safe to a rock, and declared that he was 
saved in spite of the intentionof Athena. But Posei- 
don smote the rock with his trident and split it, and 
Ajax fell into the sea and perished; and his body, 
being washed up, was buried by Thetis in Myconos.! 

The others being driven to Euboea by night, 
Nauplius kindled a beacon on Mount Caphareus ; and 
they, thinking it was some of those who were saved, 
stood in for the shore, and the vessels were wrecked 
on the Capherian rocks, and many men perished.” 


statement of Apollodorus that Ajax was buried in Myconus, 
a small island to the east of Delos, is more probable. It is 
said that on hearing of his death the Locrians mourned for 
him and wore black for a year, and every year they laded a 
vessel with splendid offerings, hoisted a black sail on it, and, 
setting the ship on fire, let it drift out to sea, there to burn 
down to the water’s edge as a sacrifice to the drowned hero. 
See Tzetzes, Schol. on Lyrophron, 365. Sophocles wrote a 
tragedy, The Locrian Ajax, on the crime and punishment of 
the hero. See The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. 
Pearson, vol. i. pp. 8 sqq. 

* As to the false lights kindled by Nauplius to lure the 
Greek ships on to the breakers, see above, ii. 1.5; Euripides, 
Helen, 7665 sq., 1126 sqq.; Scholiast on Euripides, Orestes, 
432; Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, xiv. 611-628; 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 384; Propertius, v. 1. 115 sq.; 
Hyginus, Fab. 116; Seneca, Agamemnon, 557-575; Dictys 
Cretensis, Bellum Trojanum, vi. 1; Servius on Virgil, Aen. 
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E 8 tedevt@ow. | 0 yap Tod NavrXiov! cat Krupeévns 

THs Katpéws vids HWartapnons ériBovrais ’Oduc- 

, N ° “a aA \ 4 

aéws ALOoBornPets avarpetrat. TodTo palwv Nav- 

” \ \ ef \ \ a 

mALos E€mAevoe pos Tous “KAAnvas Kat THY TOD 

9 watdds aTHTEL TOLVHY' aTpaKxTos bé UTOaTpEWas, 

WS mavT@v yapilopévwv TO Bactrel "Ayapéuvov., 

ped” ob TOV Tara pajdqv dveirev ’OSvaceds, Tapa 

T AEOD TAS Xopas TAS “EXAnvioas TAapEecKevace 

Tas TOV “EXAHVwY yuvaixas povyevOAvat, KXdv- 

Tatpvnotpav AtyicO@, Aiyidderav TO YOevérov 

10 Koynrp, THY ‘[dopevews Mndav ve Aevxov: iy 

Kai dveine Aedxos dpa KrevorBupa ° T Guyarpi 

TAUTNS ev 7$ va@ ’ xpoopuyoven, Kal béxa mronets 

aroomacas * Tis Kpyrns erupavynce Kal peta 

Tov Tpwtxov moXepov Kal TOV loopevéa KaTdpavta 

1177 Kpijrn é€jvXace. tadta mpotepov xatacKeva- 

cas 0 Navrdios, votepov padav thy eis Tas 

/ ~ ¢ / 9 - N ? N 

TaTploas tav “EXAnvwv é€qravooov, TOV €ls ToV 

Kagnpea, viv 5 Evrodayov Aeyouevov, aviwe 

dpuxtov: évOa mpooteddoartes “EXXyves €v TO 
doxely Atpeva eivat SsePOapnoar. 


1 rod NavwAlov Frazer: abrot rod NavrAtov EK, Wagner. 

2 KAewoO0pe EK: KaAerotOhpa Lyeophron, Alexandra, 1222, 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 384, id. Chiliades, iii. 294. 

> The name of the deity of the temple seems wanting, 
perhaps rijs ’A@nvas. 

4 anoonacas K, Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 384. We 
should perhaps read amoornaas, ‘‘ having caused to revolt.” 


xi. 260; Lactantius Placidus on Statins, Achil. i. 93 ; Scrip- 
tores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H Bode, vol. i. pp. 
46, 141 (First Vatican Mythographer, 144; Second Vatican 
Mythographer, 201). The story was probably told by Hagias 
in his epic The Returns (Nostov), though in the abstract of 
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For Palamedes, the son of Nauplius and Clymene 
‘daughter of Catreus, had been stoned to death 
through the machinations of Ulysses.1 And when 
Nauplius learned of it,? he sailed to the Greeks 
and claimed satisfaction for the death of his son; 
but when he returned unsuccessful (for they all 
favoured King Agamemnon, who had been the accom- 
plice of Ulysses in the murder of Palamedes), he 
coasted along the Grecian lands and _ contrived 
that the wives of the Greeks should play their hus- 
bands false, Clytaemnestra with Aegisthus, Aegialia 
with Cometes, son of Sthenelus, and Meda, wife of 
Idomeneus, with Leucus. But Leucus killed her, 
together with her daughter Clisithyra, who had 
taken refuge in the temple; and having detached 
ten cities from Crete he made himself tyrant of 
them ; and when after the. Trojan war Idomeneus 
landed in Crete, Leucus drove him out.2 These 
were the earlier contrivances of Nauplius; but after- 
wards, when he learned that the Greeks were on 
their way home to their native countries, he kindled 
the beacon fire on Mount Caphereus, which is now 
called Xylophagus; and there the Greeks, standing 
in shore in the belief that it was a harbour, were 
cast away. 


that poem there occurs merely a mention of ‘‘ the storm at the 
Capherian Kocks.” See Hpicorum Graecorum Fragmenia, ed. 
G. Kinkel, p. 53. The wrecker Nauplius was the subject of 
a tragedy by Sophocles. See The Fragments of Sophocles, 
ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 80 sqq. 

1 As to the death of Palamedes, see above, Epitome, iii. 8. 

* This passage, down to the end of §12, is quoted with 
some slight verbal changes, but without eiting his authority, 
by Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 384-386; compare id. on 
v. 1093. 

8 See Appendix, ‘‘ The vow of Idomeneus.” 
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12 Neomrorenos 5é pecvas ev Tevédm dv0 rpépas 
uToOnKkats THS Oéridos ets MoXoaaovs welh arje 
peta “EXévov, cal Tapa THY odov atroVavovta 
Doivixa Oamree, Kab EE waxy Modogaous 
Bactrevet, Kat é& ’Avd dpomaxns yevvg Mondogcov. 

13" Edevos dé KTLoas év Th Modooota TOMY KAT OLKE!, 
Kal didwow avut@ Neomrorepuos eis yuvatka THV 

untépa AniSdpevar. IInréws 6€ é« DOias éxBAn 
Qévros bro tov “Akdotov taidwv Kai amobav- 


1 Compare Hagias, Returns, summarized by Proclus, in 
Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 53; 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 902, quoting ‘* Apollodorus 
and the rest.”? According to Servius (on Virgil, Aen. ii. 166), 
it was the soothsayer Helenus who, foreseeing the shipwreck 
of the Greek leaders, warned Neoptolemus to return home 
by land; hence in gratitude for this benefit Neoptolemus at 
his death bequeathed Andromache to Helenus to be his wife 
(Servius, on Virgil, Aen. iii. 297). Neoptolemus was on 
friendly terms with "Helenus, because the seer had revealed 
to the Greeks the means by which Troy could be taken, and 
becanse in particular he had recommended the fetching of 
Neoptolenius himself from Scyros. See above, Epitome, v. 
10. A different tradition is recorded by Eustathius, on 
Homer, Od. iii. 189, p. 1463. He says that Neoptolemus 
sailed across the sea to Thessaly and there burned his ships 
by the advice of Thetis; after which, being directed by the 
soothsayer Helenus to settle wherever he should find a house 
with foundations of iron, walls of wood, and roof of wool, he 
marched inland till he came to the lake Pambotis in Epirus, 
where he fell in with some people camping under blankets 
supported by spears, of which the blades were stuck into the 
earth. Compare Scholiast on Homer, Od. iii. 188, who adds 
that, ‘having laid waste Molossia, he begot Molossus by 
Andromache, ‘and from Molossus is descended the race of the 
kings of Molossia, as Kratosthenes relates.” The lake Pain- 
botis is believed to be what is now called the lake of Joannina, 
near which Dodona was situated. Pausanias (i. 11. 1) men- 
tions that Pyrrhus (Neoptolemus) settled in Epirus “in 
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After remaining in Tenedos two days at the advice 
of Thetis, Neoptolemus set out for the country of the 
Molossians by land with Helenus, and on the way 
Phoenix died, and Neoptolemus buried him ;! and 
having vanquished the Molossians in battle he reigned 
as king and begat Molossus on Andromache. And 
Helenus founded.a city in Molossia and inhabited 
it, and Neoptolemus gave him his mother Deidamia 
to wife.2, And when Peleus was expelled from Phthia 
by the sons of Acastus? and died, Neoptolemus 


compliance with the oracles of Helenus,” and that he had 
Molossus, Pielus, and Pergamus by Andromache.: 

2 As to Deidamia, mother of Neoptolemus, see above, iil. 
15. 8. The marriage of Helenus to Deidamia appears not to 
be mentioned by any other ancient writer. 

3 According to Euripides (Zroades, 1126-1130), while 
Neoptolemus was still at Troy, he heard that his grand- 
father Peleus had been expelled by Acastus; hence he de- 
parted for home in haste, taking Andromache with him. 
The Scholiast on this passage of Euripides (v. 1128) says that 
Peleus was expelled by Acastus’s two sons, Archander and 
Architeles, and that the exiled king, going to meet his grand- 
son Neoptolemus, was driven by a storm to the island of 
Cos, where he was entertained by a certain Molon and died. 
As to an early connexion between Thessaly and Cos, see W. 
R. Paton and E. L. Hicks, The Inscriptions of Cos, pp. 344 sqq. 
A different and much more detailed account of the exile of 
Peleus is furnished by Dictys Cretensis, Bellum Trojanum, 
vi. 7-9. According to it, when Neoptolemus was refitting 
his shattered ships in Molossia, he heard that Peleus had 
been deposed and expelled by Acastus. Hastening to the aid 
of his aged grandfather, he found him hiding in a dark cave 
on the shore of one of the Sepiades Islands, where he eagerly 
scanned every passing sail in hopes that one of them would 
bring his grandson to his rescue. By disguising himself 
Neoptolemus contrived to attack and kill Acastus’s two sons, 
Menalippus and Plisthenes, when they were out hunting. 
Afterwards, disguising himself as a Trojan captive, he lured 
Acastus himself to the cave and would have slain him there, 
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, ; N , w“ \ 
ovtos, NeowtoAewos tHhv BactNeiav tov TaTpOS 

, \ , > , e / N 
14 mapéraBe. KAL [PAVEVTOS Opéarou apt ates THV 
exelvou yuvaixa “Epptovny carnyyunuévny avtT@ 
mpotepov ev l'pota, cai d:a todo év Aeros vio 


if it had not been for the intercession of Thetis, who had 
opportunely arrived from the sea to visit her old husband 
Peleus. Happy at his escape, Acastus resigned the kingdom 
on the spot to Neoptolemus, and that hero at once took pos- 
session of the realm in company with his grandfather, his 
divine grandmother Thetis, and the companions of his voyage. 
This romantic narrative may be based on a lost Greek tragedy, 
perhaps on the Peleus of Sophocles, a play in which the dra- 
matist appears to have dealt with the fortunes of Peleus in 
his old age. See The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. 
Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 140 sqqg. The statement of Dictys Cre- 
tensis that Peleus took refuge in one of the Sepiades Islands 
suggests that in the scholium on Kuripides (/.c.) the name 
Icos should be read instead of Cos, as has been argued by 
several scholars (A. C. Pearson, op. cit. ii. 141); for Icos was 
a small island near Euboea (Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. Inds), 
and would be a-much more natural place of refuge for Peleus 
than the far more distant island of Cos. Moreover, we have 
the positive affirmation of the poet Antipater of Sidon that 
Peleus was buried in Icos (Anthologia Palatina, vii. 2. 9 sq.). 
The connexion of Peleus with the Sepiades Islands is further 
supported by Euripides; for in his play Andromache (vv. 
1253-1269) he tells how Thetis bids her old husband Peleus 
tarry in a cave of these islands, till she should come with a 
band of Nereids to fetch him away, that he might dwell with 
her as a god for ever in the depths of the sea. In the same 
play (vv. 22 sq.) Euripides says that Neoptolemus refused 
to accept the sceptre of Pharsalia in the lifetime of his grand- 
father Peleus. 

1 In this passage Apollodorus appears to follow the account 
given by Euripides in his Andromache, 967-981. According 
to that account, Menelaus gave his daughter Hermione in 
marriage to her cousin Orestes, the son of Againemnon and 
Clytaemnestra. But in the Trojan war he afterwards pro- 
mised the hand of Hermione to Neoptolemus, if Neoptolemus 
should succeed in capturing Troy. Accordingly on his return 
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succeeded to his father’s kingdom. And when 
Orestes went mad, Neoptolemus carried off his wife 
Hermione, who had previously been betrothed to him 
in Troy; and for that reason he was slain by Orestes 


from the war Neoptolemus claimed his bride from her husband 
Orestes, who was then haunted and maddened by the Furies 
of his murdered mother Clytaemnestra. Orestes protested, 
but in vain ; Neoptolemus insolently reproached him with his 
erime of matricide and with the unseen avengers of blood by 
whom he was pursued. So Orestes was obliged to yield up 
his wife to his rival, but he afterwards took his revenge by 
murdering Neoptolemus at Delphi. This version of the legend 
is followed also by Hyginus (Fab. 123). An obvions difficulty 
is presented by the narrative ; for if Menelaus had given his 
daughter in marriage to Orestes, how could he afterwards 
have promised her to Neoptolemus in the lifetime of her first 
husband? This difficulty was met by another version of the 
story, which alleged that Hermione was betrothed or married 
to Orestes by her grandfather Tyndareus in the absence of 
her father Menelaus, who was then away at the Trojan war ; 
that meantime, in ignorance of this disposal of his daughter, 
Menelaus had promised her hand to Neoptolemus before Troy, 
and that on his return from the war Neoptolemus took her 
by foree from Orestes. See Eustathius, on Homer, Od. iv. 3, 
p. 1479; Scholiast on Homer, Od. iv.4; Ovid, Herotdes, viii. 
31 sqq. ; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. iii. 330, compare id. on v. 
297. Aceording to the tragic poet Philocles, not only had 
Hermione been given in marriage by Tyndareus to Orestes, 
but she was actually with child by Orestes when her father 
afterwards married her to Neoptolemus. See Scholiast on 
Euripides, Andromache, 32. This former marriage of Her- 
mione to Orestes, before she became the wife of Neoptolemus, 
is recognized by Virgil (Aen. ili. 330), and Ovid (Heroides, 
viii. passim), but it is unknown to Homer. On the other 
hand, Homer records that: Menelaus betrothed Hermione to 
Neoptolemus at Troy, and ecclebrated the marriage after his 
return to Sparta (Od. iv. 1-9). Sophoeles wrote a tragedy 
Hermione, the plot of which seems to have resembled that of 
the Andromache of Euripides. See The Fragments of So- 
phocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 141 sgqg. Euripides 
does not appear to have been consistent in his view that 
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Neoptolemus forcibly deprived Orestes of Hermione and 
married her himself; for in his play Orestes (vv. 1653-1657) 
he makes Apollo prophesy to Orestes that he shall wed Her- 
mione, but that Neoptolemus shall never do so. 

1 The murder of Neoptolemus at Delphi, as Apollodorus 
observes, was variously related. According to Euripides, 
Neoptolemus paid two visits to Delphi. On the first occa- 
sion he went to claim redress from Apollo, who had shot his 
father Achilles at Troy (see above, Epitome, v. 3). On the 
second occasion he went to excuse himself to the god for the 
rashness and impiety of which he had been guilty in calling 
the deity to account for the murder; and it was then that 
Orestes, enraged at having been robbed of his wife Hermione 
by Neoptolenus, waylaid and murdered his rival in the 
temple of Apollo, the fatal blow being struck, however, not 
by Orestes but by ‘‘a Delphian man.” See Enripides, 
Andromache, 49-55, 1086-1165; compare id. Orestes, 1656 
sq. This is the version of the story which Apollodorus 
appears to prefer. It is accepted also by Hyginus (fab. 
123), Velleius Paterculus (i. 1. 3), Servius (on Virgil, Aen. 
ili, 297 and 330), and somewhat ambiguously by Dictys 
Cretensis (Bellum Trojanum, vi. 12 sq.). The murder of 
Neoptolemus by Orestes is mentioned, but without any 
motive assigned, by Heliodorus (ii. 34) and Justin (xvii. 3. 7). 
A different account is given by Pindar. He says that Neopto- 
lemus went to consult the god at Delphi, taking with him 
first-frnit offerings of the Trojan spoil; that there he was 
stabbed to death by a man in a brawl! concerning the flesh of 
the victim, and that after death he was supposed to dwell 
within the sacred precinct and to preside over the processions 
and sacrifices in honour of heroes. See Pindar, Nem. vir. 34 
(50)-47 (70); compare id. Paean, vi. 117 sqg., ed. Sandys. 
The Scholiast on the former of these passages of Pindar, verse 
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at Delphi. But some say that he went to Delphi 
to demand satisfaction from Apollo for the death ot 
his father, and that he rifled the votive offerings 
and set fire to the temple, and was on that account 
slain by Machaereus the Phocian.1 


42 (62), explains the brawl by saying that it was the custom 
of the Delphians to appropriate (apma¢ev) the sacrifices; that 
Neoptolemus attempted to prevent them from taking posses- 
sion of his offerings, and that in the squabble the Delphians 
despatched him with their swords. -'This explanation seems 
to be due to Pherecydes, for a Scholiast on Euripides 
(Orestes, 1655) quotes the following passage from that early 
historian: ‘‘ When Neoptolemus married Hermione, daughter 
of Menelaus, he went to Delphi to inquire about offspring ; 
for he had no children by Hermione. And when at the 
oracle he saw the Delphians scrambling for (8aprdfovras) the 
flesh, he attempted to take it from them. But their priest 
Machaerens killed him and buried him under the threshold 
of the temple.” This seems to have been the version of the 
story followed by Pausanias, for he mentions the hearth at 
Delphi on which the priest of Apollo slew Neoptolemus 
(x. 24. 4), and elsewhere he says that ‘‘ the Pythian priestess 
ordered the Delphians to kill Pyrrhus (Neoptolemus), son of 
Achilles” (i. 13. 9; compare iv. 17. 4). That the slayer of 
Neoptolemus was called Machaereus is mentioned also by a 
Scholiast on Euripides (Andromache, 53) and by Strabo 
(ix. 3. 9, p. 421), who says that Neoptolemus was killed 
‘‘because he demanded satisfaction from the god for the 
murder of his father, or, more probably, because he had 
made an attack on the sanctuary.” Indeed, Asclepiades, in 
his work Tragodoumena, wrote as follows: ‘‘ About his death 
almost all the poets agree that he was killed by Machaerens 
and buried at first under the threshold of the temple, but 
that afterwards Menelaus came and took up his body, and 
made his grave in the precinct. He says that Machaereus 
was a son of Daetas.” See Scholiast on Pindar, Nem. vii. 
42 (62). The story that Neoptolemus came to Delphi to 
plunder the sanctuary, which is noticed by Apollodorus and 
preferred by Strabo, is mentioned by Pausanias (x. 7. 1) and 
a Scholiast on Pindar (Nem. vii. 58, Boeckh). It is probably 
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“Ort mAravnbévres... Kimpov oxnoav. This passage is 
re om KE; the passage immediately following (rév 8€ vavayn- 
oavTwy ... Kal &AAos aAAaxod) is from S. The two passages 
are perhaps duplicate versions of the same passage in the 
original unabridged work of Apollodorus; but as they 
supplement each other, each giving details which are omitted 
by the other, I have printed them consecutively in the text. 
Wagner prints them in parallel columns to indicate that 
they are cluplicates. 

- Kapnpéa Kerameus: xnpéa 8. 
3 <thy> xdpav Wagner (comparing Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, 911, nal thy xopay xatracxXay). 


not inconsistent with the story that he went to demand 
satisfaction from, or to inflict punishment on, the god for the 
death of his father ; for the satisfaction or punishment would 
naturally take the shape of a distress levied on the goods and 
chattels of the defaulting deity. The tradition that the slain 
Neoptolemus was buricd under the threshold of Apollo’s 
temple i is remarkable and, so far as I remember, unique in 
xreek legend. The statement that the body was afterwards 
taken up and buried within the precinct agrees with the 
observation of Pansanias (x. 24. 6) that “quitting the temple 
and turning to the left you come to an enclosure, inside of 
which is the grave of Neoptolemus, son of Achilles. The 
Delphians offer sacrifice to him annually as to a hero.” 
From Pindar (Nem. vii. 44 (65) sqq.) we learn that Neo- 
ptolemus even enjoyed a pre-eminence over other heroes at 
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After their wanderings the Greeks landed and 
settled in various countries, some in Libya, some 
in Italy, others in Sicily, and some in the 
islands near Iberia, others on the banks of the San- 
garius river ; and some settled also in Cyprus. And ot 
those that were shipwrecked at Caphereus, some 
drifted one way and some another. Guneus went to 
Libya; Antiphus, son of Thessalus, went to the Pelas- 
gians, and, having taken possession of the country, 
called it Thessaly. Philoctetes went to the Cam- 


Delphi, being called on to preside over the processions and 
sacrifices in their honour. The Aenianes of Thessaly used 
to send a grand procession and costly sacrifices to Delphi 
every fourth year in honour of Neoptolemus. The ceremony 
fell at the same time as the Pythian games. See Heliodorus, 
Aethiop. ii. 34-iii. 6. It is a little difficult to understand how 
a man commonly accused of flagrant impiety and sacrilege 
should have been raised to such a pitch of glory at the very 
shrine which he was said to have attacked and robbed. The 
apparent contradiction might be more intelligible if we could 
suppose that, as has been suggested, Neoptolemus was publicly 
sacrificed as a scapegoat, perhaps by being stoned to death, 
as seems to have been the fate of the human victims at the 
Thargelia, whose sacrifice was justified by a legend that the 
first of their number had stolen some sacred cups of Apollo. 
See Harpocration, s.v. pdpuaxos ; and as to the suggestion that 
Neoptolemus may have been sacrificed as a scapegoat, see 
J. Toepffer, ‘‘ Thargelienbriuche,” Beitrdge zur griechischen 
Altertumswissenschaft (Berlin, 1897), pp. 132 sq., who points 
out that according to Euripides (Andromache, 1127 sqq.) 
Neoptolemus was stoned as well as stabbed at the altar of 
Apollo. As to the custom of burying the dead under a 
threshold, see Folk-lore in the Old Testament, iii. 13 sq. 

1 The wanderings described in the remainder of this para- 
graph, except those of Agapenor, are resumed and told some- 
what more fully in the following three paragraphs (15a, 15b, 
15c), which do not occur in our text of the Hpitome, but are 
conjecturally restored to it from the scholia on Lycophron of 
Tzetzes, who probably had before him the full text of Apollo- 
dorus, and not merely the Zpitome. 
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1 The following three paragraphs are extracted from the 
Scholia on Lycophron of Tzetzes, who seems to have borrowed 
them from Apollodorus. 

2 Kivuga Tzetzes: Klvura Wagner. ither form is legiti- 
mate. See Pape, Wérterbuch der griech. Higennamen, s.v. 
Kivuy, p. 663. 

3 Méyns Stiehle, Wagner. The MSS. of Tzetzes read 
Méyas or Mayvnres. : 

of "Ed ephvopos. Some MSS. of Tzetzes read ’EAepjvwp. 
. Thy? ‘Avdpov Wagner : aby adplay 'Tzetzes. 





: Compare Pausanias, vil. 5. 2, who says that, driven by 
the storm to Cyprus, Avapenor founded Paphos and built the 
sanctuary of Aphrodite at Old Paphos. Compare Aristotle, 
Peplos, 30 (16), in Bergk’s Poetae Lyrict Graeci’, ii. B54. 
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panians in Italy ; Phidippus with the Coans settled in 
Andros, Agapenor in Cyprus,! and others elsewhere. 

Apollodorus and the rest? say as follows. Guneus 
left his own ships, and having come to the Cinyps 
river in Libya he dwelt there.2 But Meges and 
Prothous, with many others, were cast away at 
Caphereus in Euboea* . . . and when Prothous was 
shipwrecked at Caphereus, the Magnesians with him 
drifted to Crete and settled there. 

After the sack of Ilium,®> Menestheus, Phidippus 
and Antiphus, and the people of Elephenor, and 
Philoctetes sailed together as far as Mimas. Then 
Menestheus went to Melos and reigned as king, be- 
cause the king there, Polyanax, had died. And 
Antiphus the son of Thessalus went to the Pelasgians, 
and having taken possession of the country he called 
it Thessaly.6 Phidippus with the Coans was driven 
first to Andros, and then to Cyprus, where he settled. 
Elephenor died in Troy,’ but his people were cast 
away in the Ionian gulf and inhabited Apollonia in 
Epirus. And the people of Tlepolemus touched 


2 This paragraph is quoted from Tzetzes, Schol. on Lyco- 
phron, 902. : 

3 According to another account, Guneus was drowned at 
sea. See Aristotle, Peplos, 32 (37), in Bergk’s Poetae Lyrict 
Graeci’, ii. 654. 

4 Epitaphs on these two drowned men are ascribed to 
Aristotle, Peplos, 25 (19) and 28 (38). See Bergk’s Poetae 
Lyrict Graeci®, ii. 653, 654. Meges was leader of the 
Dulichians, and Prothous was leader of the Magnesians. See 
Epitome, iii. 12 and 14. 

5 This paragraph is quoted from Tzetzes, Schol. on Lyco- 
phron, 911. 

6 Compare Strabo, ix. 5. 23, p. 444. 

7 Elephenor was killed in battle by Agenor. See Homer, 
Il. iv. 463-472. Compare Aristotle, Peplos, 33 (4), in Bergk’s 
Poetae Lyrict Graeci*, ii. 654, 
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1 eis TWeAAnvnvy omitted by Wagner in his edition of 
Apollodorus, probably by mistake. For MeAAnrny we should 
perhaps read MaAAnvny. See exegetical note. 


' Canastrum, or Canastra, is the extreme southern cape of 
the peninsula of Pallene (Pellene) in Maeedonia. See Hero- 
dotus, vii. 123; Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 599, with the 
Scholiast ; Strabo, vii. frag. 25, p. 330 (vol. ii. p 462, ed. 
Meineke); Apostolius, Cent. 1. 20; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lyco- 
phron, 526; Livy, xxx. 45. 15, xliv. 11. 3. 

* It is said that in a sedition Philoctetes was driven from 
his city of Meliboea in Thessaly (Homer, Ji. ii. 717 sq.), and 
fled to southern Italy, where he founded the cities of Petilia, 
Old Crimissa, and Chone, between Croton and Thurii. See 
Strabo, vi. 1. 3, p. 254, who, after recording the foundation 
of Petilia and Old Crimissa by Philoctetes, proceeds as follows : 
‘* And Apollodorus, after mentioning Philoctetes in his Book 
of ihe Ships, says that some people relate how, on arriving 
in the country of Croton, he founded Crimissa on the headland 
and above it the city of Chone, from which the Chonians 
hereabout took their name, and how men sent by him to 
Sicily fortified Segesta near Eryx with the help of Aegestes 
the Trojan.” The book from which Strabo makes this 
quotation is not the Library of our author, but the Catalogue 
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at Crete ; then they were driven out of their course 
by winds and settled in the Iberian islands. . . . The 
people of Protesilaus were cast away on Pellene near 
the plain of Canastrum.! And Philoctetes was driven 
to Campania in Italy, and after making war on the 
Lucanians, he settled in Crimissa, near Croton and 
Thurium2; and, his wanderings over, he founded 
a sanctuary of Apollo the Wanderer (Alaios), to 
whom also he dedicated his bow, as Euphorion 
says.3 

Navaethus is a river of Italy. It was called so, 
according to Apollodorus and the rest, because after 
the capture of Ilium the daughters of Laomedon, the 


of the Ships, a work on the Homeric Catalogue by the 
Athenan grammarian Apollodorus. According to Strabo (viii. 
3. 6, p. 339), Apollodorus borrowed most of his materials for 
this work from Demetrius of Scepsis. For the fragments of 
the work see Heyne’s Apoilodorus (Second Edition, 1803), 
vol. i. pp. 417 sqq.; Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, 
ed. C. Miiller, i. 453 sqq. 

5 Compare Aristotle, Mirab. Auscult. 107 (115): ‘It is 
said that Philoetetes is worshipped by the Sybarites ; for on 
his return from Troy he settled in the territory of Croton at 
the place called Macalla, which they say is distant a hundred 
and twenty furlongs, and they relate that he dedicated the 
bow of Hercules in the sanctuary of the Halian Apollo. But 
they say that in the time of their sovereignty the people of 
Croton fetched the bow from there and dedicated it in the 
sanctuary of Apollo in their country. It is said, too, that 
when he died he was buried beside the river Sybaris ; for he 
had gone to the help of the Rhodians under Tlepolemus, who 
had been carried out of their course to these regions and had 
engaged in battle with the barbarous inhabitants of that 
country.” This war with the barbarians is no doubt the ‘‘ war 
on the Lueanians,” in which Apollodorus, or at all events, 
Tzetzes here tells us that Philoctetes engaged after his arrival 
in Italy. 

* This paragraph is quoted from Tzetzes, Schol. on Lyco- 
phron, 921. 
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1 [Ipiduov 5¢ adeAgpal. These words are omitted, doubtless 
by accident, in Wagner’s edition of Apollodorus. 

2 The following story of the loves of Demophon and 
Phyllis is repeated by Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 4935) in 
a passage which to a great extent agrees verbally with the 
present passage of Apollodorus. 

3 °Evvéa ddav Wagner (comparing Tzetzes, Schol. on Lyco- 
phron, 495): évveddwy K. 

4 <rijis> muntpds Wagner (comparing Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, 495): unrpds E. 


1 The same story is told by Strabo, who calls the river 
Neaethus (vi. 1. 12, p. 262). Stephanus Byzantinus agrees 
with Apollodorus in giving Navaethus (Navaidos) as the ‘form 
of the name. Apollodorus derives the name from vais, ‘‘a 
ship,” and aféw, ‘*to burn.” Virgil tells a similar tale of the 
founding of Segesta or, as he calls it, Acesta in Sicily. See 
Virgil, Aen. v. 604-771. 

2 Demophon and his brother Acamas, the sons of Theseus, 
had gone to Troy to rescue their grandmother Aethra from 
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sisters of Priam, to wit, Aethylla, Astyoche, and 
Medesicaste, with the other female captives, finding 
themselves in that part of Italy, and dreading slavery 
in Greece, set fire to the vessels ; whence the river 
was called Navaethus and the women were called 
Nauprestides; and the Greeks who were with the 
women, having lost the vessels, settled there.! 
Demophon with a few ships put in to the land of 
the Thracian Bisaltians,? and there Phyllis, the king’s 
daughter, falling in love with him, was given him in 
marriage by her father with the kingdom for her 
dower. But he wished to depart to his own country, 
and after many entreaties and swearing to return, he 
did depart. And Phyllis accompanied him as far as 
what are called the Nine Roads, and she gave him a 
casket, telling him that it contained a sacrament of 
Mother Rhea, and that he was not to open it until he 


captivity. See above, Epitome, v. 22. The following story 
of the loves and sad fate of Demophon and Phyllis is told in 
almost the same words by Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 495, 
except that for the name of Demophon he substitutes the 
name of his brother Acamas. Lucian also couples the names 
of Acamas and Phyllis (De saltatione, 40). A pretty story is 
told of the sad lovers by Servius. He says that Phyllis, 
despairing of the return of Demophon, hanged herself and was 
turned into a leafless almond tree; but that when Demophon 
came and embraced the trunk of the tree, it responded to his 
endearments by bursting into leaf; hence leaves, which had 
been called petala before, were ever after called phylla in 
Greek. See Servius, on Virgil, Hcl. v.10. Compare Scrip- 
tores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 
51 and 146 sq. (First Vatican Mythographer, 159; Second 
Vatican Mythographer, 214). The story is told in a less 
romantic form by Hyginus (fab. 59, compare 243). He says 
that whem Phyllis died for love, trees grew on her grave and 
mourned her death at the season when their leaves withered 
and fell. 
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oupavod KUKNOU[LEVOV opece TOTO KaT@Knaey. 

19 “Apudidoxos 6 0 "ANKpai@ves, Kata TLVAS 
DaTepov Ta paryevopevos eis Tpotar, Kara [rov]* 
Xetpwova ameppipn mpos Méwov, Kai, @s Tues 
Aeyouaty, vTep Ths Baotdelas povouayodrTes 
EXTELVAV GNAAOVS. 

L rijis mpds ab’thy avedov EK: thy mpds aithy &vodoy Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 495. 

2 p6By natarxebels HK: pacpart xpatnGels Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, 495. 

3 ovdey weioerar KE. Wagner conjectures oddey <deuvdy> 
meioerat, comparing Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 1047, ot- 
dev Sewdy weloetat. 

4 kara [Tov] xemeava. As Wagner observes, the article 
should perhaps be omitted, as in the quotation of the passage 
by Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 440, xara xeimava aweppipn 
apos Méwov, who cites Apollodorus by name. Yet perhaps 
our author was thinking of the famous storm that overtook 
the Greeks on their return from 'T ‘roy and wrecked so many 
gallant ships. 





1 The same story is told, nearly in the same words, by 
Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 1047), who probably copied 
Apollodorus. As to the settlement of Podalirius in Caria, 
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should have abandoned all hope of returning to her. 
And Demophon went to Cyprus and dwelt there. 
And when the appointed time was past, Phyllis 
called down curses on Demophon and killed herself ; 
and Demophon opened the casket, and, being struck 
with fear, he mounted his horse and galloping wildly 
met his end ; for, the horse stumbling, he was thrown 
and fell on his sword. But his people settled in 
Cyprus. 

Podalirius went to Delphi and inquired of the 
oracle where he should settle; and on receiving an 
oracle that he should settle in the city where, if the 
encompassing heaven were to fall, he would suffer no 
harm, he settled in that place of the Carian Cherson- 
nese which is encircled by mountains all round the 
horizon. 

Amphilochus son of Alemaeon, who, according to 
some, arrived later at Troy, was driven in the storm 
to the home of Mopsus; and, as some say, they fought 
a single combat for the kingdom, and slew each 
other.” 


compare Pausanias, li. 26. 10; Stephanus Byzantins, s.v. 
Svpva. Podalirius was worshipped as a hero in Italy. He had 
a shrine at the foot of Mount Drium in Daunia, and the seer 
Calchas was worshipped in a shrine on the top of the same 
mountain, where his worshippers sacrificed black rams and 
slept in the skins of the victims for the purpose of receiving 
revelations in dreams. See Strabo, vi. 3. 9, p. 284; Lvco- 
phron, Cassandra, 1047 sqq. Hence Lycophron said that 
Podalirius was buried in Italy, and for so saying he was 
severely taken to task by his learned but crabbed commen- 
tator Tzetzes, who roundly accused him of lying (Schol. on 
Lycophron, 1047). 

2 This passage is quoted from Apollodorus, with the 
author’s name, by Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 440-442), 
who says that according to the usual tradition Amphilochus 
aud Mopsus had gone together to Cilicia after the capture of 
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20 Aoxpot d€ worss THY éavTov KataraBovres, érrel 
peTa TPLTOV eros Thv Moxpisa} KaTEaXE pOopa, 
déxovTar VENT MOV efthdcacbar thv év Trio “AOn- 
vav Kal dv0 mapbevous TE [LTP ELY ixéteoas él ern 
Yirua. Kal Aayxdvouae T™ p@rar TepiBoca Kal 

21 KXeoratpa. abrau dé els Tpotay apicopevar, 
dt@kopmevat mapa TOV ey Xwptov els TO (epov KAT Ep- 
Xovrae: Kal TH pev bea ov 7 poonpxovTo, TO be 
‘epov eraupov ® Te Kal dopawwov: EXTOS dé Tob vEew 
oun éEnecay, Kexappévat d€ Hoav Kal povoyit@ves 


? Aoxpita Wagner (comparing Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 
1141): Aoxpiay EK. 

2 €catpov Wagner (comparing Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 
1141): €onpoy I. 


Troy. This statement is confirmed by the testimony of 
Strabo (xiv. 5. 16, pp. 675 sq.), who tells us that Amphi- 
lochus and Mopsus came from Troy and founded Mallus in 
Cilicia. The dispute between Amphiloehus and Mopsus is 
related more fully both by Tzetzes and Strabo (ll.cc.). 
According to them, Amphilochus wished to go for a time to 
Argos (probably Amphilochian Argos; see above, iii. 7. 7). 
So he departed after entrusting the kingdom or priesthood 
to Mopsus in his absence. Dissatisfied with the state of 
affairs at Argos, he returned in a year and reclaimed the 
kingdom or priesthood from Mopsus. But, acting on the 
principle Beati possidentes, the viceroy refused to cede the 
crown or the mitre to its proper owner; accordingly they 
had recourse to the ordeal of battle, in which both com- 
batants perished. Their bodies were buried in graves which 
could not be seen from each other; for the people built a 
tower between them, in order that the rivals, who had fought 
each other in life, might not scowl at each other in death. 
However, their rivalry did not prevent them Working an 
oracle in partnership after their decease. In the second 
century of our era the oracle enjoyed the highest reputation 
for infallibility (Pausanias, i. 34. 3). The leading partuer of 
the firm was apparently Amphilochus, for he is usually men- 
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The Locrians regained their own country with 
difficulty, and three years afterwards, when Locris 
was visited by a plague, they received an oracle bid- 
ding them to propitiate Athena at Ilium and to send 
two maidens as suppliants for a thousand years. The 
lot first fell on Periboea and Cleopatra. And when 
they came to Troy they were chased by the natives 
and took refuge in the sanctuary. And they did not 
approach the goddess, but swept and sprinkled the 
sanctuary ; and they did not go out of the temple, and 
their hair was cropped, and they wore single garments 


tioned alone in connexion with the oracle; Plutarch (De 
defectu oraculorum, 45) is the only ancient writer from whom 
we learn that Mopsus took an active share in the business, 
though Cicero inentions the partners together (De divina- 
tione, i. 40. 88). According to Plutarch and Dio Cassius 
(xxii. 7), the oracles were communicated in dreams; but 
Lucian says (Philopseudes, 38) that the inquirer wrote down 
his question on a tablet, which he handed to the prophet. 
The charge for one of these infallible communications was 
only two obols, or about twopence halfpenny. See Lucian, 
Alexander, 19; id. Deorum concilium, 12. The ancients 
seem to have been divided in opinion on the important 
question whether the oracular Amphilochus at Mallus was 
the son or the grandson of Amphiaraus. Apollodorus calls 
him the son of Alemaeon, which would make him the grand- 
son of Amphiaraus, for Alemaeon was a son of Amphiaraus. 
But Tzetzes, in reporting what he describes as the usual 
version of the story, calls Amphilochus the son, not the 
grandson of Amphiaraus (Schol. on Lycophron, 440-442). 
Compare Strabo, xiv. 1. 27, p. 642; Quintus Smyrnaeus, 
Posthomerica, xiv. 365-369. Lucian is inconsistent on the 
point ; for while in one passage he calls Amphilochus the son 
of Amphiaraus (Alexander, 19), in another passage he speaks 
of him sarcastically as the noble son of an accurst matricide, 
by whom he means Alemaeon (Deorum concilium, 12). Else- 
where Apollodorus mentions both Amphilochus, the son of 
Amphiaraus, and Amphilochus, the son of Alemaeon. See 
above, iii. 7. 2 and 7. 
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22 Kal dyuTr oberot. TOY dé 7 POTOV arroBavovaay 
dddas é éme um ov" eloneray 6€ eis THV TOAL VUKTOP, 
iva Py pavetoat Tov TEmevous oo povevO oat 
Here ELTaL dé Boépn pera Tpope é ET €pTrOV. yedtoov 
6€ éToY mapehOovTwv peta tov Pwxixov TodEpoV 
(KETLOAS ETAVTAVTO TEUTOVTES. 

ES 23) | ’"Ayapéuvwv 6é katavtjaas eis Muxnvas peta 
Kacavépas avatpetrat to AiytoOou cat Kivrai- 
pevnotpas: didwot yap avT@ XIT@VA ayYELpa Kal 
aTpaxnrov, Kat Tovtov évdvopuevos Povevetat, Kal 
Baotrevee Muxnvev AiyicOos: xtetvouor dé Kal 


1 The story of the custom of propitiating Athena at Troy 
by sending two Locrian virgins to her every year is similarly 
told by T'zetzes, who adds some interesting particulars 
omitted by Apollodorus. From him we learn that when the 
maidens arrived, the Trojans met them and tried to catch 
them. If they ‘caught the maidens, they killed them and 
burned their bones with the wood of wild trees which bore 
no fruit. Having done so, they threw the ashes from Mount 
Traron into the sea. But if the maidens escaped from their 
pursuers, they ascended secretly to the sanctuary of Athena 
and became her priestesses, sweeping and sprinkling the 
sacred precinct; but they might not approach the goddess, 
nor quit the sanctuary except by night. Tzetzes agrees with 
Apollodorus in describing the maidens during their term of 
service as barefoot, with cropped hair, and clad each in a 
single tunic. He refers to the Sicilian historian Timaeus as 
his authority for the statement that the custom was observed 
for a thousand years, and that it came to an end after the 
Phocian war (357-346 b.c.). See Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 
1141. The maidens were chosen by lot from the hundred 
noblest families in Locris (Polybius, xii. 5); and when they 
escaped death on landing, they served the goddess in the 
sanctuary for the term of their lives (Plutarch, De sera 
numinis vindicta, 12), or, at all events, till their successors 
arrived (Suidas, s.v. xareynpaoav). For other references to 
this very remarkable custom, which appears to be well 
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and no shoes. And when the first maidens died, they 
sent others; and they entered into the city by night, 
lest, being seen outside the precinct, they should be 
put to the sword; but afterwards they sent babes 
with their nurses. And when the thousand years 
were passed, after the Phocian war they ceased to 
send suppliants.? 

After Agamemnon had returned to Mycenae with 
Cassandra, he was murdered by Aegisthus and 
Clytaemnestra; for she gave him a shirt without 
sleeves and without a neck, and while he was 
putting it on he was cut down, and Aegisthus 
reigned over Mycenae.? And they killed Cassandra 


authenticated, see Strabo, xiii. 1. 40, pp. 600 sq. ; Scholiast 
on Homer, Il. xiii. 66; Iamblichus, De Pythagorica vita, 
viii. 42 ; Suidas, s.v. row (quoting Aelian) ; Servius, on Virgil, 
Aen. i. 41. Servius, in contradiction to our other autho- 
rities, says that only one maiden was sent annually. Strabo 
appears to affirm that the custom originated as late as the 
Persian period (ras 5& Aoxpidas weupOjvat Mepoay dn Kparovr- 
twv guvéBn). This view is accepted by Clinton, who accord- 
ingly holds that the custom lasted from 559 B.c. to 346 B.c. 
(Pastt Hellenici, 1. 134 sq.). 

2 As to the murder of Agamemnon, see Homer, Od. iii. 
193 sq., 303-305, iv. 529-537, xi. 404-134; Hagias, Returns, 
summarized by Proclus, in Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, 
ed. G. Kinkel, p. 53; Aeschylus, Agamemnon, 1379 sqq. ; 
id. Humenides, 631-635 ; Sophocles, Electra, 95-99; Kuri- 
pides, Electra, 8-10; id. Orestes, 25 sq.; Pausanias, ii. 16. 6; 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 1108 and 1375; Hyginus, 
Fab. 117; Seneca, Agamemnon, 875-909; Servius, on Vir- 
gil, Aen. xi. 268; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latin, 
ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 47, 126, 141 sq. (First Vatican 
Mythographer, 147; Second Vatican Mythographer, 147 and 
202) ; Dictys Cretensis, Bellum Trojanum, vi. 2. According 
to Homer and the author of the Returns, with whom Pau- 
sanias agrees, it was Aegisthus who killed Agamemnon ; 
according to Aeschylus, it was Clytaemnestra. Sophocles 
and Euripides speak of the murder being perpetrated by the 
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24 Kacdvopav. *Hréxtpa &€ pia Tav ’Ayapéuvovos 
/ > , \ > \ > 4 \ 
Ovyatépwy ‘Opéotnv tov aderdov exxrEmTe Kal 
didwot Xtpodiw Pwxet! rpéhetv, o dé avTov ExT péE- 
dee peta UvAddov masdos idiov. Terewbels Se 
> 4 3 \ f \ N N 
Opéorns ets Aehdous TapayiveTar Kat TOV Geov 
epwrd, 2 El TOUS avTOXELPAS TOD TaTpOS peTendor. 
25 ToUTO S€ TOU Oeod ETLTPETTOVTOS ® amépxeTat els 
Muenvas * peta IIvdddou Aabpaiws Kat Krelver® 
THY Té pntépa Kal Tov Aiyto Bow, Kal “eT OV TORU 
pavia Kkatacxebels v0 ‘Epuvor ® Suwmkopevos ELS 
‘A vas TapayiveTat Kal Kpiverat 1 &y ‘Ape 
SS mayo,® | as ev héyougt TLVES mo “Epivvwv, @S 
dé Teves Ud Tuvddpew, ws dé tives bro ’Hpuyovns 
Ths AiyicOov cal KdAvtaipyyiotpas, kal xpreis 
iowv yevouevwov Tov Yridwy amodveTat. 
Srpodlw bwret EH: wre? Srpogiy S. 
Kal roy Oedy épwrGS: Kaxel épwra KE. 
Tov beod emitpemovtos S: tovTo & émitpanels BE. 
améoxera: Muxhvas EK: amepxduevos els Muxnjvas S. 
kal xrelver Thy Te untepa Kal roy Atyiobov Hi: tdy Te 
Aly.c@ov kal thy unrépa xrelver 8. 
6 *Epwuwy S: ’Epwvvev FE. 
7 nal xpiveras KE: xpfverar 5& "Opéorns S. 
8 ey *Apelw wayw S: ev Apel wayy xal awodvera: K. 
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two jointly. The sleeveless and neckless garment in which 
Clytaemnestra entangled her husband, while she cut him 
down, is described with tragic grandiloqnence and vagueness 
by Aeschylus, but more explicitly by later writers (Tzetzes, 
Seneea, Servius, and the Vatican Mythographers). 

1 Ag to the murder of Cassandra, see Homer, Od. xi. 42]-— 
423; Pindar, Pyth. xi. 19 (29) sqqg.; Philostratus, Imagines, 
ii. 10; Athenaeus, xiii. 3, p. 556C ; Hyginus, Fab. 117. 
According to Hyginus, both Clytaemnestra and Aegisthus 
had a hand in the murder of Cassandra; according to the 
other writers, she was despatched by oy taemnestra alone. 

2 Compare Pindar, Pyth. xi. 34 (52) sqq.; Sophocles, 
Electra, 11 sqq.; Kuripides, Hlectra, 14 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 
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also.! But Electra, one of Agamemnon’s daughters, 
smuggled away her brother Orestes and gave him to 
Strophius, the Phocian, to bring up; and he brought 
him up with Pylades, his own son.? And when Orestes 
was grown up, he repaired to Delphi and asked the 
god whether he should take vengeance on his father’s 
murderers. The god gave him leave, so he departed 
secretly to Mycenae in company with Pylades, and 
killed both his mother and Aegisthus.? And not long 
afterwards, being aflicted with madness and pursued 
by the Furies, he repaired to Athens and was tried 
in the Areopagus. He is variously said to have been 
brought to trial by the Furies, or by Tyndareus, or by 
Erigone, daughter of Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra ; 
and the votes at his trial being equal he was acquitted.‘ 


117. Pindar tells how, after the murder of his father Aga- 
memnon, the youthful Orestes was conveyed to the aged 
Strophius at the foot of Parnassus; but he does not say who 
rescued the child and conveyed him thither. According to 
Sophocles and Euripides, it was an old retainer of the family 
who thus saved Orestes, but Sophocles says that the old man 
had received the child from the hands of Electra. Hyginus, 
in agreement with Apollodorus, relates how, after the murder 
of Agamemnon, Electra took charge of (sustulzt) her infant 
brother Orestes and committed him to the care of Strophius 
in Phocis. 

3’ This vengeance for the murder of Agamemnon is the 
theme of three extant Greek tragedies, the Choephori of 
Aeschylus, the Electra of Sophocles, and the Electra of Euri- 
pides. It was related by Hagias in his epic, the Returns, as 
we learn from the brief summary of Proclus (Epicorum Grae- 
corum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 53). Compare Pindar, 
Pyth. xi. 36 (55) sq.; Hyginus, Fab. 119. Homer briefly 
mentions the murder of Aegisthus by Orestes (Od. i. 29 sq., 
298-300, iii. 306 sqq.); he does not expressly mention, but 
darkly hints at, the murder of Clytaemnestra by her son 
(Od. ili. 309 sq.). 

4 The trial and acquittal of Orestes in the court of the 
Areopagus at Athens is the subject of Aeschylus’s tragedy, 
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ES 26 | "Epoypévm) d€ adte, mas dv amadXayeln TH)S 
vooou, 0 Oeds eizrev, ef To év Tavpous Eoavov peta- 

S xopiceev.? | ot d6€ Tabdpoe potpa éots Sxvbav, ob 
tous Eévous hovevovet Kai eis Td lepov <mdp> 3 
pimrroval. TovTO Hv év TO TEemever Sia TLVOS TETPAS 

ES 27 dvadepopevov é& “Ardov. | maparyevopuevos ovv eis 


1 For épowévm we should perhaps read ypwpévy. 


* épomévy Se... Edavov peraxouloerey S: wal AauBdver xpno- 
pov amadrdAayivat Tis vécou, ei Td ev Tavpois perakouloot Bpé- 
Tas K. 

3 


eis Td lepdby <mip> pimrovo: Herwerden (Mnemosyne, 
xx. (1892), p. 200) (compare Euripides, Iphigenia in Tauris, 
626, wip iepdv): eis 7d iepdy pimtovo. S, Wagner. 


the Eumenides, where the poet similarly represents the matri- 
cide as acquitted because the votes were equal (verses 752 sq.). 
The Parian Chronicle also records the acquittal on the same 
ground, and dates it in the reign of Demophon, king of Athens, 
See Marmor Parium, 40 sq. (Fragmenta Historicorum Grae- 
corum, ed. C. Miiller, i. 546). Compare Euripides, Iphigenia 
an Tauris, 940-967, 1469-1472; <td. Orestes, 1648-1652 ; 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 1374; Pausanias, i. 28. 5, 
viii. 34. 4; Dictys Cretensis, Bellum Trojanum, vi. 4. In the 
Eumenides the accusers of Orestes are the Furies. According 
to the Parian Chronicler, it was Erigone, the daughter of 
Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra, who instituted the prosecution 
for the murder of her father ; the chronicler.does not mention 
the murder of Clytaemnestra as an article in the indictment 
of Orestes. According to the author of the Etymologicum 
Magnum (p. 42, s.v. Aidpa), the prosecution was conducted 
at Athens jointly by Krigone and her grandfather Tyndareus, 
and when it failed, Erigone hanged herself. Peloponnesian 
antiquaries, reported by Pansanias (viii. 34. 4), alleged that 
the accuser was not Tyndareus, who was dead, but Perilaus, 
a cousin of Clytaemnestra. According to Hyginus (Fab. 119), 
Orestes was accused by Tyndareus before the people of My- 
cenae, but was suffered to retire into banishment for the sake 
of his father, As to the madness of Orestes, caused by the 
Furics of his murdered mother, see Euripides, Orestes, 931 sqq.; 
Pausanias, iii. 22.1, vin. 34. 1-4. The incipient symptoms of 
De 
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When he inquired how he should be rid of his 
disorder, the god answered that he would be rid of it if 
he should fetch the wooden image that was in the 
land of the Taurians.1 Now the Taurians are a part 
of the Scythians, who murder strangers? and throw 
them into the sacred fire, which was in the pre- 
cinct, being wafted up from Hades through a 
certain rock.2 So when Orestes was come with 


madness, showing themselves immediately after the com- 
mission of the crime, are finely described by Aeschylus 
(Choephort, 1021 sqq.). 

1 As to the oracle, compare Euripides, Iphigenia in 
Tauris, 77-92, 970-978 ; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 1374 ; 
Hyginus, Fab. 120. 

2 The Taurians inhabited the Crimea. As to their custom 
of sacrificing castaways and strangers, see Herodotus, iv. 103; 
Euripides, Iphigenia in Tauris, 34-41 ; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 
44. 7; Pausanias, i. 43. 1; Orphica, Argon. 1075 sq., ed 
Abel; Ovid, Ex Ponto, iii. 2. 45-58 ; Mela, ii. 11; Ammianus 
Marcellinus, xxii. 8. 34. According to Herodotus, these 
Taurians sacrificed human beings to a Virgin Goddess, whom 
they identified with Iphigenia, daughter of Agamemnon. 
The victims were shipwrecked persons and any Greeks on 
whom they could lay hands. They were slaughtered by 
being knocked on the head with a club, after which their 
heads were set up on stakes and their bodies thrown down a 
precipice into the sea or buried in the ground; for reports 
differed in regard to the disposal of the corpses, though all 
agreed as to the setting of the heads on stakes. Ammianus 
Marcellinus says that the native name of the goddess was 
Orsiloche. 

3 This account of the disposal of the bodies of the victims 
is based on Euripides, Iphigenia in Tauris, 625 sq. :— 

OP. Tdados 5€ motos Séteral w’, Stay Oavw; 
Id. wip fepdy &vdov xacua 7 evpwrdy wérpas. 
Compare td. 1154 sq. :— 
H8n TeV Edvav KaTHptato, 
aduTos T ev ayvots C@pa AdumovTa: tupl ; 
Thus Apollodorus differs from the account which Herodotus 
gives of the disposal of the bodies. See the preceding note. 
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Tavpous’ Opéarns * peta TuAddou popabels Edw 
Kat ayeTaL Tpos Oocavra TOV Baciréa déapu0s, 
6 d€ apudotépovs wpos THY Lépetay atroaTédNeL. 
émruyvwa Oels bé vio Tis aderdijs lepa Tovovens 
év Tavpots,” apas TO Eoavov ou avTh pevyer. 
| Kopiobev bé Els ‘AGijvas voy AéyeTar To THS Tav- 
potrovouv: évtot 5é avTov KaTa yEt“ava Tpoceve- 


1 qrapayevouevos ovv eis Tavpous Opectns S: Kat 8) wapayeva- 


pevos ev Tavpos EK. 
2 ris adeAD|S lepa motovans év Tavpois S: ris adeAgas E 


1 This account of the expedition of Orestes and Pylades to 
the land of the Taurians, and their escape with the image of 
Artemis, is the subject of Euripides’s play Iphigenia in Tauris, 
which Apollodorus seems to have followed closely. The gist 
of the play is told in verse by Ovid (Hx Ponto, iii. 2. 43-96) 
and in prose by Hyginus (fab. 120). Compare Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 1374; Seriptores rerum mythicarum 
Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 7, 141 sq. (First Vatican 
Mythographer, BOs Second Vatican Mythographer, 202). 

2 In saying that the image of the Tauric Artemis was 
taken to Athens our author follows Euripides. See Iphi- 
genta in Tauris, 89-91, 1212-1214. But according to Euri- 
pides the image was not to remain in Athens but to be 
carried to a sacred place in Attica called Halae, where it was 
to be set up in a temple specially built for it and to be called 
the image of Artemis Tauropolus or Brauronian Artemis 
(I phigenia in Tauris, 1446-1467). An old wooden image of 
Artemis, which purported to be the one brought from the 
land of the Taurians, was shown at Brauron in Attica as late 
as the second century of our era; Iphigenia is said to have 
landed with the image at Brauron and left it there, while she 
herself went on by land to Athens and afterwards to Argos. 
See Pausanias, i. 23. 7, i. 33. 1. But according to some the 
original imrage was parien off by Xerxes to Susa, and was 
afterwards presented by Seleucus to Laodicea in Syria, where 
it was said to remain down to the time of Pansanias in the 
second century of our era (Pausanias, ili. 16. 8, vill, 46. 3). 
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Pylades to the land of the Taurians, he was detected, 
caught, and carried in bonds before Thoas the king, 
who sent them both to the priestess. But being re- 
cognized by his sister, who acted as priestess among 
the Taurians, he fled with her, carrying off the 
wooden image.! It was conveyed to Athens and is 
now called the image of Tauropolus.?— But some say 


Euripides has recorded, in the form of prophecy, two in- 
teresting features in the ritual of Artemis at Halae or Brauron. 
In sacrificing to the goddess the priest drew blood with a 
sword from the throat of a man, and this was regarded as a 
substitute for the sacrifice of Orestes, of which the goddess 
had been defrauded by his escape. Such a custom is ex- 
plained most naturally as a mitigation of an older practice of 
actually sacrificing human beings to the goddess; and the 
tradition of such sacrifices at Brauron would suffice to give 
rise to the story that the image of the cruel goddess had 
been brought from the land of ferocious barbarians on the 
Black Sea. For similar mitigations of an old custom of 
human sacrifice, see The Dying God, pp. 214 sgq. The other 
feature in the ritual at Brauron which Euripides notices was 
that the garments of women dying in childbed used to be 
dedicated to Iphigenia, who was believed to be buried at 
Brauron. See Euripides, Iphigenia in Tauris, 1458-1407. 
As to Brauron and Halae, see my note on Pausanias, i. 33. | 
(vol. ii. pp. 445 sqqg.). But other places besides Brauron 
claimed to possess the ancient idol of the Tauric Artemis 
The wooden image of Artemis Orthia at Sparta, at whose 
altar the Spartan youths were scourged to the effusion of 
blood, was supposed by the Lacedaemonians to be the true 
original image brought by Iphigenia herself to Sparta; and 
their claim was preferred by Pansanias to that of the Athe- 
nians (Pansanias, iii. 16. 7-10). Others said that Orestes 
and Iphigenia carried the image, hidden in a bundle of 
faggots, to Aricia in Italy. See Servius, on Virgil, ii. 116, 
vi. 1386; Screptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. 
Bode, vol. i. pp. 7, 142 (First Vatican Mythographer, 20 ; 
Second Vatican Mythographer, 202); compare Strabo, v. 3. 
12, p. 239. Indeed, it was affirmed by some people that on 
his wanderings Orestes had deposited, not one, but many 
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Xonar 7 vow ‘Pod Néyougw ... auTov Kal 


ES 28 cata Xpng Lov EV TELKEL caPoowwOivat.* | cat on 


EK 


EMav eis Muknvas ITvrady bev Th adeh pny 
“Hd éxtpav oulevyvuow,” autos dé ynuas ‘Eppsovny, 
) Kata Tuvas "Hpwyovny,* TEKVOL Teoapevov,* | cal 
dnxOels bd dhews ev “Opecteiw ths “Apxadias 
Ovnc Ket. 


l A€youtw adtdy Kal Kata xpnomoy ey relxer KabooiwOjvat S. 
There seems to be a lacuna after Aéyouvow. Biicheler pro- 
posed to correct the passage and supply the lacuna as follows: 
A€éyouas <Kxal 7d Edavoy peivar> ad’tod Kal xara xpnopdy év 
telxe: KabooiwOijvar, ‘‘They say that the image remained 
there and in aceordance with an oracle was dedicated in a 
fortification wall.” This may give the sense. Kerameus 
proposed to change avrdy into vavaydy, but this would still 
leave the verb KaboorwOijvat without a proper subject. 

2 Kal 5} €AOwy eis Muxtvas MvaAady wey thy adeApyy HAéxtpay 
outedyvucty E: ’Opéorns 8& thy adeAphy *HAéxrpay Maddy 
ouvenioey S. 

3 3) kara Tivas “Hprvydyyqy KE, wanting in S. 

4 éyévynse Ticauevoy S: rexvot (without an accusative) E. 
The original text of Apollodorus in this passage is probably 
reproduced more fully by Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 1374) 
as follows: “Yorepov 5& AAGey eis “AOhvas, nal TvAddn pmeév 
*HAextpay Cevyvier, abtds 5é peta Tov &5eAPaY aveAwy Neowrs- 
Aewov Toy ’AxiAAdws Eynuev ‘Epusdyny, e& hs yerva Ticauevdy, Fj 
Kata tTivas “Hpiydvnv ynmas, Thy Aiyiadov, MévOtAov yevya, oixav 
€v *Opeoria THs “Apxadias, Srov bd bpews SyxOels avatpetrai. 
‘‘ Afterwards he came to Athens and united Eleetra in 
marriage to Pylades, but he himself, with the help of his 
brothers, killed Neoptolemus, son of ‘Achilles, and married 
Hermione, by whom he begat Tisamenus; or, according to 
some, he married Erigone, daughter of Acgisthus, and begat 
Penthilus, dwelling in Orestia, a district of Arcadia, where 
he was killed by the bite of a snake.” 





images of Artemis in many places (Aelius Lampridius, Helvo- 
gabalus, 7). Such stories have elearly no historical value. 
Tn every case they were probably devised to explain or excuse 
a cruel and bloody ritual by deriving it from a barbarous 
country. 
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that Orestes was driven in a storm to the island 
of Rhodes, and in accordance with an oracle the 
image was dedicated in a fortification wall.! And 
having come to Mycenae, he united his sister Electra 
in marriage to Pylades,? and having himself married 
Hermione, or, according to some, Erigone, he begat 
Tisamenus,? and was killed by the bite of a snake at 
Oresteum in Arcadia.‘ 


1 This drifting of Orestes to Rhodes seems to be mentioned 
by no other ancient writer. The verb (xa@octw@jvat), which 
I have taken to refer to the image and have translated by 
‘* dedicated,” may perhaps refer to Orestes; if so, it would 
mean ‘‘ purified” from the guilt of matricide. According to 
Hyginus (fab. 120), Orestes sailed with Iphigenia and Pylades 
to the island of Sminthe, which is otherwise unknown. 
Another place to which Orestes and Iphigenia were supposed 
to have come on their way from the Crimea was Comana in 
Cappadocia; there he was said to have introduced the wor- 
ship of Artemis Tauropolus and to have shorn his hair in 
token of mourning. Hence the city was said to derive its 
name (Kéyava from kéun). See Strabo, xii. 2. 3, p. 535. 
According to Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 1374), Orestes 
was driven by storms to that part of Syria where Seleucia 
and Antioch afterwards stood; and Mount Amanus, on the 
borders of Syria and Cilicia, was so named because there the 
matricide was relieved of his madness (‘Ayavos, from pavia 
“madness” and @ privative). Such is a sample of Byzantine 
etymology. 

* As to the marriage of Electra to Pylades, see Euripides, 
Electra, 1249 ; 1d. Orestes, 1658 sq. ; Hyginus, Fab. 122. 

3 As to the marriage of Orestes and Hermione, see above, 
Epitome, v. 14, with the note. According to Pausanias 
(ii. 18. 6), Orestes had by Hermione a son 'Tisamenus, who 
succeeded his father on the throne of Sparta. But Pausanias 
also mentions a tradition that Orestes had a bastard son 
Penthilus by Erigone, daughter of Acgisthus, and for this 
tradition he cites as his authority the old epic poet Cinae- 
thon. Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 1474. 

* Compare Scholiast on Euripides, Orestes, 1645, quoting 
Asclepiades as his authority; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lyco- 
phron, 1374. In the passage of Euripides on which the 
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i / / A 
ES 29 | Mevédaos dé mrévte vads Tas macas} éywv ped” 
an \ ‘ a n 
éavtod mpoccywv" ovvie tis “AttiKAS axpw- 
/ a 
Tnpiwm KaxeiOev ets Kpnrny arroppupelts madwv vmod 
Qvé“ov pmaxpav amwhettat, Kal TNaVw"EVOS ava 
4 
te AtBunv cat Dowixny cal Kvrpov cai Aiyurrov 
\ 
TOAAa ouvabpoive: ypnuaTa. Kal KaTa TLVas. 
7 a a a / 
evpioxetat Tapa Ipwrtet To Tav AlyuTTtiov Bact- 
nm ¢ / / / ” ? “ > 
Net “EXEvyn, mexpt TOTE eldwrov EK vehaov ETYN- - 
4 aA y 
KoTos tou MeveAdov. oxtm dé wravnOels én 
f > S 2 a / 3 4 
KaTéTevoev els Muxnvas, caxet catérxaBev ‘Opé- 
4 \ a \ a 3 \ 
oT)V meTEANAVOOTA TOV TOU TaTpOS hovoyvy. é€AOwv 
9A7 / 
dé eis Yadptrnv thy idiav® éxtycato Bactreiav. 
S \ 4 3 Q Q \ e \ "H > \ °-H , 
kal*| amofavatiabets vo Hpas ets To “HAvovov 
> , x ¢ / 
7mAGE medtov wed’ “EXévns. 
VII. “O dé ’Odvacets, ds pév Eviot Néyovowy, 
9 a \ , e \ wv \ / 
evTAavato Kata AtBuny, ws dé Evion KaTA DeKeriay, 


l ras magas S: tas dAas EK. 


2 mpoocxav Sovviw . .. Kimpoy nal Alyurtov S: modAAds 
X#pas wapaueipas K. 3 thy idiev KE: idtay S. 

4 Here the Vatican Epitome ends. What follows is found 
in the Sabbaitic fragments alone. 


Scholiast comments (Orestes, 1643-1647), Orestes is bidden 
by Apollo to retire to Parrhasia, a district of Arcadia, for 
the space of a year, after which he is to go and stand his 
trial for the murder of his mother at Athens. Tris year to 
be spent in Arcadia is no doubt the year of banishment to 
which homicides had to submit before they were allowed to 
resume social intercourse with their fellows. See above note 
on ij. 5. 11 (vol. i. pp. 218 sq.). The period is so interpreted by 
a Scholiast on Euripides (Orestes, 1645). As to Orestenm in 
Areadia, see Pausanias, vill. 3. 1 sq., who says that it was 
formerly called Oresthasium. A curious story of the madness 
of Orestes in Arcadia is told by Pausanias (viii. 34. 1-4). He 
says that, when the Furies were about to drive him mad, they 
appeared to him black, but that he bit off one of his own 
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Menelaus, with five ships in all under his command, 
put in at Sunium, a headland of Attica; and being 
again driven thence by winds to Crete he drifted far 
away, and wandering up and down Libya, and Phoe- 
nicia, and Cyprus, and Egypt, he collected much 
treasure.t And according to some, he discovered 
Helen at the court of Proteus, king of Egypt; for till 
then Menelaus had only a phantom of her made of 
clouds.?, And after wandering for eight years he came 
to port at Mycenae, and there found Orestes, who 
had avenged his father’s murder. And having come 
to Sparta he regained his own kingdom,’ and being 
made immortal by Hera he went to the Elysian Fields 
with Helen.* 


VII. Ulysses, as some say, wandered about 
Libya, or, as some say, about Sicily, or, as others 


fingers, whereupon they appeared to him white, and he 
immediately recovered his wits. The grave of Orestes was 
near Tegea in Arcadia ; from there his bones were stolen by 
a Spartan and carried to Sparta in compliance with an oracle, 
which assured the Spartans of victory over their stubborn 
foes the Tegeans, if only they could get possession of these 
valuable relics. See Herodotus, i. 67 sg. ; Pausanias, ill. 3° 
5 sq., 1. 1]. 10, vill. 54. 3. 

1 For the wanderings of Menelaus on the voyage from Troy, 
see Homer, Od. iii. 276-302 ; compare Pausanias, x. 25. 2 

2 As to the real and the phantom Helen, see above, Hpi- 
tome, iii. 5, with the note. 

’The return of Menelaus to his home was related by 
Hagias in the Returns, as we learn from the brief abstract of 
that poem by Proclus (Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. 
G. Kinkel, p. 53). 

4 Homer in the Odyssey (iv. 561-569) represents Proteus 
prophesying to Menelaus that he was fated not to die but to 
be transported by the gods to the Elysian Fields, there to 
dwell at ease where there was neither snow, nor storm, or 
rain, because he had married Helen and was thereby a son- 
in-law of Zeus, Compare Euripides, Helen, 1676-1679. 
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QS b¢ ddrot Kata Tov ‘Oxeavov Kata To Tuppy- 
vikov TédaYOS. 

2 ‘AvayOeis dé amo Idiou mpocioyes TONE Kexo- 
vov Iopapw cal TavTny alpet TOAEU@V Kal Aadu- 
paywryet, povov hetadpevos Mdpwvos, ds Fv tepevs 
"ArroAXNwVOS. alaOopevot 5é of THY Hretpov oi- 
xovvtes Kixoves ovv dmXots em avTov TapayivovTat: 
ad éxdotns O€ vews EE atroBadayv dvdpas ava- 

3 xGeis epevye. Kab paar ets THY Awtopayor 
Yopav Kal TewTel Teas 7 pabncopévous Tovs 
KATOLKODVYTAaS* Ot 6 yevodpevor TOU AWTOU KaTe- 
pecvay" epvero Yap év TH X@pa Kapmos mous 
NeyouEVvos AWTOS, OS TO yevoapeveo TAVT OV mr OLel 
AnOnv. “Odvaceds d& aia Oomevos, TOUS AoLTrOUS 
KATATY@V, TOUS yevoapevous peta Bias emt TAS 
vaus ayer, Kal mpoamdevoas” TH Kuxrorrov y7 
TpooTreracet. 

4 Katahurev 5é Tas Aouwas vads év TH WANGLOV 
VITO, pilav EX ov TH Kuxv\@rov yn mpoomeniter, 
pera, dwdexa éraipov amroBas TIS VEO. eo dé 
THS Oardoons TWANGLOV ayTpoY, Els 0 EpxeTat EYOV 

1 twas Wagner: tods 8. 


2 mpoomdevoas S. Wagner conjectures amomAevoas, which 
would be better. 


1 As to the adventures of Ulysses with the Cicones, see 
Homer, Od. ix. 39-66. The Cicones were a Thracian tribe ; 
Xerxes and his army marched through their country (Hero- 
dotus, vil. 110). As to Maro, the priest of Apollo at Ismarus, 
see Homer, Od. ix. 196-211. He dwelt in a wooded grove 
of Apollo, and bestowed spleudid presents and twelve jars of 
red honey-sweet wine, in return for the protection which he 
and his wife received at the hands of Ulysses. 

2 As to the adventures of Ulysses w ith the Lotus-eaters, 
see Homer, Od. ix. 82-104; Hyginus, Fab. 125. The Lotus- 
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say, about the ocean or about the Tyrrhenian 
Sea. 

And putting to sea from Ilium, he touched at 
Ismarus, a city of the Cicones, and captured it in 
war, and pillaged it, sparing Maro alone, who was 
priest of Apollo.t| And when the Cicones who inhab- 
ited the mainland heard of it, they came in arms to 
withstand him, and having lost six men from each ship 
he put to’sea and fled. And he landed in the country 
of the Lotus-eaters,? and sent some to learn who 
inhabited it, but they tasted of the lotus and remained 
there ; for there grew in the country a sweet fruit 
called lotus, which caused him who tasted it to forget 
everything. When Ulysses was informed of this, he 
restrained the rest of his men, and dragged those 
who had tasted the lotus by force to the ships. And 
having sailed to the land of the Cyclopes, he stood 
in for the shore. 

And having left the rest of the ships in the neigh- 
bouring island, he stood in for the land of the Cyclopes 
with a single ship, and landed with twelve compan- 
ions.2 And near the sea was a cave which he entered, 


eaters were a tribe of northern Africa, inhabiting the coast 
of Tripolis (Scylax, Periplus, 110; Pliny, Nat. Hist. v. 28). 
As to the lotus, see Herodotus, iv. 177; Polybius, xii. 2. 1, 
quoted by Athenaeus, xiv. 65, p. 651 p-F; Theophrastus, 
Hist. Plant. iv. 3. 1 sq. The tree is the Zizyphus Lotus of 
the botanists. Theophrastus says that the tree was common 
in Libya, that is, in northern Africa, and that an army 
marching on Carthage subsisted on its fruit alone for several 
days. The modern name of the tree is ssodr or ssidr. A whole 
district in Tripolis is named Ssodria after it. See A. Wiede- 
mann, Herodots zweites Buch, p. 385, note on Herodotus, ii. 96. 
3 As to the adventures of Ulysses and his companions 
among the Cyclopes, see Homer, Od. ix. 105-542 ; Hyginus, 
Fab. 125. The story is a folk-tale found in many lands. See 

Appendix, ‘‘ Ulysses and Polyphemus,” 
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ao KOV olwou TOV vo Méporos avT@ d00évta Hy 
de Hodugrpou TO dy pov, OS Hy HocesSavos Kab 
Oowans voppns, avnp Pui catia Gryptos avopo- 
payos, éyov eva og arpov él Tov peT@ToU. 
dvaxave aves dé mvp Kal TOV epipeoy OvcavTes 
evaxodvTo. edd wv d€ 0 Kvchoy Kal eioehdoas 
Ta Toipvea TH pev Ovpa mpooéOnxe TET POV vTEp- 
peyen Kal Beagdpevos avToUS évious Katha Over. 
"Odvacevs 6€ avT@ didwatv éx Tod Mapwvos otvov 
miciv: 0 O€ TLMY TdAW HTNCE, Kal TLM@Y TO SEev- 
TEpov eTNPHTA TO Gvopa. Tov dé EiTOVTOS <OTL>” 
Ovrtis Kareirat, OUT Hrreihes VaTEpoy dvardocat, 
Tous 6€ addrous EuTtpocOev, Kal TOTO auT@ Eéviov 
aTrowoe v UMETXETO. Karaoxebets dé v7r0 pebns 
éxoupnn. ‘Oducceds dé evp@v poradov Kei pevov 
avy técoapow étaipors amwtvve® Kai Tup@cas 
eFeruprwoev avTov. émtBowmévov dé Tokug npov 
Tous mepee Kvxiwras, Ta paryevouevor eT NPAT OV 
TiS AUTOV AOtKEL. TOU oe elroy Tos Obris,” vot- 
cavrTes avTov Aéyeuv “ v0 pndevos” dveyopnaav. 
emeenTouvT@Y O¢ TOV Toyviwy THY ouv7en VOD, 
dvoifas Kal émt Tod mpoBvpov oTas Tas Xelpas 
extreTdoas éynhada ra roipvia, “Oduaceds b¢ 
TPELS KPLOUS OMOD GUPOEWY . . . Kal AUTOS T@ peel- 
Cove UTrodus, UTO THY yaoTépa KpUBeEls, avY TOS 
Toiuviows €&jXOe, Kal AVoasS TOUS ETAipous TOV 
Totuviwv, rl Tas vats éXaoas aTTOTAéwV aveE- 
Bonoe Kixrome ws "Odvaceds ein kal extrepevyou * 


1 For rbv. . . S08évra we should perhaps read rod. . . d0- 
OévTos, as Wagner suggests, since it was not the wine-skin 
(&axos), but the wine, which Maron gave to Ulysses. See 
Homer, Od. ix. 196 sq., 203-205. 
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taking with him the skin of wine that had been given 
him by Maro. Now the cave belonged to Polyphemus, 
who was a son of Poseidon and the nymph Thodsa, a 
huge, wild, cannibal man, with one eye on his 
forehead. And having lit a fire and sacrificed some 
of the kids, they feasted. But the Cyclops came, and 
when he had driven in his flocks, he put a huge stone 
to the door, and perceiving the men he ate some of 
them. But Ulysses gave him of Maro’s wine to drink, 
and when he had drunk, he asked for another draught, 
and when he had drunk the second, he inquired his 
name; and when Ulysses said that he was called 
Nobody, he threatened to devour Nobody last and the 
others first, and that was the token of friendship 
which he promised to give him in return. And being 
overcome by wine, he fell asleep. But Ulysses found 
a club lying there, and with the help of four comrades 
he sharpened it, and, having heated it in the fire, he 
blinded him. And when Polyphemus cried to the 
Cyclopes round about for help, they came and asked 
who was hurting him, and when he said, “ Nobody,” 
they thought he meant that he was being hurt by 
nobody, and so they retired. And when the flocks 
_sought their usual pasture, he opened the cave, and 
standing at the doorway spread out his hands and felt 
the sheep. But Ulysses tied three rams together, and 
himself getting under the bigger, and hiding under 
its belly, he passed out with the sheep. And having 
released his comrades from the sheep, he drove the 
animals to the ships, and sailing away shouted to the 
Cyclops that he was Ulysses and that he had escaped 

2 67: wanting in S, inserted by Biicheler. 


3 arwtuve Kerameus: amateve §, 


4 éxmegevyo: Biicheler: émmevye: S, 
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\ / a > 
9 TaS exetvou Yelpas. HY dé NOytov KiKrAwrTe elpn- 
, € N / . A € \ 9 / 
Hévov UTO pavTews TUPAWOHVaL UTrO 'Odvacéews. 
\ \ % / a 
Kal pab@v TO ovoyma TéTPAS ATOoTaY HKOVTLCEV 
\ / “ 
eis THY Odracaav, ports 6€ 1) vads cwleraL 
\ \ ? > a 
Tpos Tas TWeTpas. €x ToUTOU dé unvier Llocetda@v 
’‘Oduvecel. 
> 
10 “AvayOeis 5€ cupmdaats <vavol>! rapayivetat 
, a 
eg AloAtav vijcov, 7s 0 Bacthevs Hv Atodos. 
& \ \ \ a“ 
ovTos émipedntys uTo Atos TOV avéuwv Kalec- 
\ h ¢@ 
Tipe Kal mavely Kab mpoiec Oat. OS Fevioas ’Odvc- 
cea didwow avT@ aoKov Boeov, év @ KaTednoe 
TOUS dvepous, imodetEas ois bet Xpiio baw WEOVTA, 
Tovtov” év TO oxade KaTadjnaas. 06 Odvacers 
emt nbelous avepous XPomEvos EUTTAOEL, KAL mAnotov 
"T0axns UT apxXov On TOV ee ex THs 

ll woAEwS KaTVOY tov exoup.0n. i 6é éTaipor 
vouitovres xpua ov év TO aoK@ wopitern avron, 
AvoavTes TOUS ave nous éLadijear, Kal madey els 
TOUTIiTW TApPEyEVOVTO UTO TOY TrVEvLATMV apTa- 

s > ‘\ \ b) / \ v 
cbévtes. “Odvaocers € adixopevos pos AloXov 
> ges a a e \ we ’ , a 
n&tov moumns tuyxetv, o b€ avtov éxBadre THs 

a t A a 4 
vioov Néeywv avtimpacaovtwv ToY Beay pn dSUVva- 
cba cole. 

12 [l\éwy oty xatiipe mpos Aatotpvyovas, Kai... 
Thv éavTov vady Kadwpuicev eoxatws. Aatotpu- 
yoves 8 Hoav avdpopayot, cal avtav éBacirevev 
b 7 nA 9) ? \ s 
Avtidarns. pabeiv obtv 'Odvacevs BovrAopevos 


1 yavot conjectured by Kerameus, wanting in S. 
2 Perhaps we should read «at rovror. 


1 As to the adventures of Ulysses with Aeolus, the Keeper 
of the Winds, see Homer, Od. x. 1-76; Hyginus, Fab. 125 ;: 
Ovid, Metamorph. xiv, 223-232, 
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out of his hands. Now the Cyclops had been fore- 
warned by a soothsayer that he should be blinded by 
Ulysses; and when he learned the name, he tore 
away rocks and hurled them into the sea, and hardly 
did the ship evade the rocks. From that time 
Poseidon was wroth with Ulysses. 

Having put to sea with all his ships, he came to 
the island of Aeolia, of which the king was Aeolus.} 
He was appointed by Zeus keeper of the winds, both 
to calm them and to send them forth. Having enter- 
tained Ulysses, he gave him an ox-hide bag in which 
he had bound fast the winds, after showing what 
winds to use on the voyage and binding fast the bag 
in the vessel. And by using suitable winds Ulysses 
had a prosperous voyage; and when he was near Ithaca 
and already saw the smoke rising from the town,? 
he fell asleep. But his comrades, thinking he carried 
gold in the bag, loosed it and let the winds go 
free, and being swept away by the blasts they were 
driven back again. And having come to Aeolus, 
Ulysses begged that he might be granted a fair 
wind ; but Aeolus drove him from the island, saying 
that he could not save him when the gods opposed. 

So sailing on he came to the land of the Laestry- 
gones,? and his own ship he moored last. Now 
the Laestrygones were cannibals, and their king was 
Antiphates. Wishing, therefore, to learn about the 


* Homer says (Od. x. 30) they were so near land that they 
could already see the men tending the fires (rupmoAéovtas) ; 
but whether the fires were signals to guide the ship to port, 
or watch-fires of shepherds tending their flocks on the hills, 
does not appear. 

3 As to the adventures of Ulysses and his comrades among 
the Laestrygones, see Homer, Od. x. 80-132; Hyginus, Fab. 
125; Ovid, Metamorph. xiv. 233-244. 
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TOUS KATOLKOUYTAS emeurpe TiWVAS TEVTOMEVOUS. 
ToUToLS be 7 Tob Bacthéws Ouyarnp TuvTUYyXavEl 

13 Kai avTovs eyer T™pos TOV TATEpA. o 6é &va peév 
avT@V apTacas avanrto Kel, TOUS dé NOLTTOUS EdiWKE 
pevyovtas Kexpayws Kal auvyxad@v Tovs addous 
Aatotpvyovas. ot dé HAOGov él THY OddNacaav 
kat BadXovres métpos TA ev cKadn Katéakay, 
avtovs &é €BiBpoc kor. ‘Oduaceds dé Kowras TO 
melo Ua THs vews avnyOn, ai dé AowTral avy Tots 
TNEOVCLY dm @dovTo. 

14 Miay dé exov vabv Aiain vow Mpoolaxer. 
TavTyny KatoKet Kipkn, Ouydznp ‘HAtou Kal Ilép- 
ons, Aisrou 8 adeAdy, wdvtTev EuTrerpos ovoa 
dapudkwv. duedkw@v! rods étaipous avTos pev 
KAnp@ péver Tapa TH UNL, EdpUNoxos bé mopEeveTat 
peO Evaipwr 2 eixooidvo Tov aptOuov mpos Kipxny. 

15 Karovons 5é avdtis ywpis Evpurdxyov mavtes 
ciciaow. 1 6 éxdoTw KUKEdVa TANGATA TUPOU 
Kal wédiTos Kal adrditov Kal olvov bidwat, piEaca 
pappare. muovtTav oé avT ay, epamropmevn paps. 
Tas poppas HrXotov, kal TOUS pe érrolet AUKOUS, 
tous 6€ ads, Tovs &é vous, Tous 6€ AéovTas. 

16 Evptroxos 6€ Sov tadta ‘Odvacet dmayyérnret. 


! Wagner conjectures dieAdy <8é >, which would be better. 
2 éralpwy Kerameus: érépwr S. 


1 As to the adventures of Ulysses and his comrades with 
the enchantress Circe, see Homer, Od. x. 133-574; Hyginus, 
Fab. 125; Ovid, Afetamorph. xiv. 246-440. The word (pap- 
axa) here translated ‘‘enchantments” means primarily 
drugs; but in the early stages of medicine drugs were sup- 
posed ‘to be endowed with magical potency, par tly i in virtue 
of the spells, that is, the form of words, with which the 
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inhabitants, Ulysses sent some men to inquire. But 
the king’s daughter met them and led them to her 
father. And he snatched up one of them and de- 
voured him; but the rest fled, and he pursued them, 
shouting and calling together the rest of the Laestry- 
gones. They came to the sea, and by throwing stones 
they broke the vessels and ate the men. Ulysses cut 
the cable of his ship and put to sea; but the rest of 
the ships perished with their crews. ~ 

With one ship he put in to the Aeaean isle. It was 
inhabited by Circe, a daughter of .the Sun and of 
Perse, and a sister of Aeetes; skilled in all enchant- 
ments was she.t Having divided his comrades, 
Ulysses himself abode by the ship, in accordance 
with the lot, but Eurylochus with two and twenty 
comrades repaired to Circe. At her call they all 
entered except Eurylochus; and to each she gave a 
tankard she had filled with cheese and honey and 
barley meal and wine, and mixed with an enchant- 
ment. And when they had drunk, she touched them 
with a wand and changed their shapes, and some she 
made wolves, and some swine, and some asses, and 
some lions. But Eurylochus saw these things and 


medical practitioner administered them to the patient. Hence 
druggist and enchanter were nearly synonymous terms. As 
Circe used her knowledge of drugs purely for magical pur- 
poses, without any regard to the medical side of the profession, 
it seems better to translate her gapyaxa by ‘‘ enchantments ” 
or ‘‘charms” rather than ‘‘drugs,” and to call her an en- 
chantress instead of a druggist. 

* In Homer (Od. x. 237 sqq.) the companions of Ulysses are 
turned into swine only; nothing is said about a transforma- 
tion of them into wolves, lions, and asses, though round about 
the house of the enchantress they saw wolves and lions, which 
stood on their hind legs, wagged their tails, and fawned upon 
them, because they were men enchanted (Od. x. 210-219). 
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dé AaBav podrv mapa ‘Epuod mpos Kipeny 
EpyeTalt, Kat Barov eis Ta Pdpuwaxa TO adv 
[LOvosS TL@Y Ov pappaccetas omrac duevos 6€ TO 
Eipos nOenre } Kipkny a aTroKTElvaL. 1 O€ THY opyny 
Tavoacd TOUS ETALPOUS anoxabiarnat, Kat \aBov 
dpxous "Odvacevs tap avTis pndev aduxnOfvar 
cuvevvatetat, Kal yiverar avT@ Trais Tnréyovos. 
17 éviautTov 6€ petvas éxel, TAEVTAaS? TOV ‘OxKeavor, 
ahayia® tais wuyais motmodpevos pavtevetar 
mapa Tetpeciov, Kipxns vrobepwévns, cal Oewpet 
TaS TE TOV poav roxas kalt* Tov npwider. 
Bremer 6é Kal THY pNTEpa. ‘Avtixhevay Kat Exdan- 
vopa, os év Tots Kipens TETOV eTENEUTIE. 
is Tlapayevouevos 6€ mpos Kipxny tm’ éxetyns 
mpoteudbels avnyOn, Kal THv viocov wapéTAEL® 
1 #@eXe Biicheler: 74aAGe S. 
2 Perhaps we should read mAedoas <els> rdv Qkeavdy. 
3 Wagner conjectured <xal> opdyia. 


4 Perhaps we should read xa) ras. 
. mapemret Wagner : : mapamAée: S. 


1 As to moly, see - Homer, Od. x. 302-306. Homer says 
that it was a plant dug up from the earth, with a black root 
and a white flower. According to Theophrastus (Hist. Plant. 
ix. 15. 7), moly resembled Alliwm nigrum, which was found 
in the valley of Pheneus and on Mount Cyllene in northern 
Arcadia ; he says it had a round root, like an onion, and a 
leaf like a squill, and that it was used as an antidote to spells 
and enchantments. But probably the moly of Homer grew 
on no earthly hill or valley, but only in ‘fairyland forlorn.’ 

2 Telegonus is unknown to Homer, who mentions no off- 
spring of Ulysses by the enchantress Circe. He is named 
as a son of Ulysses and Circe by Hesiod in a line which is 
suspected, however, of being spurious (Z'heogony, 1014). He 
was recognized by Hagias in his epic, The Returns, and by 
another Cyclic poet Eugammion of Cyrene ; indeed Eugammon 
composed an epic called the Zelegony on the adventures of 
Telegonus, but according to him Telegonus was a son of 
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reported them to Ulysses. And Ulysses went to Circe 
with moly,! which he had received from Hermes, 
and throwing the moly among her enchantments, he 
drank and alone was not enchanted. Then drawing 
his sword, he would have killed her, but she appeased 
his wrath and restored his comrades. And when he 
had taken an oath of her that he should suffer no harm, 
Ulysses shared her bed, and a son, Telegonus, was 
born to him.2 Having tarried a year there, he sailed 
the ocean, and offered sacrifices to the souls,? and by 
Circe’s advice consulted the soothsayer Tiresias,* and 
beheld the souls both of heroes and of heroines. He 
also looked on his mother Anticlia® and Elpenor, 
who had died of a fall in the house of Circe.® 

And having come to Circe he was sent on his way 
by her, and put to sea, and sailed past the isle of the 


Ulysses by Calypso, not by Circe. See Epicorum Graecorum 
Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, pp. 56, 57 sq.; Kustathius on 
Homer, Od. xvi. 118, p. 1796. According to Hyginus (fab. 
125), Ulysses had two sons, Nausithous and Telegonus, by 
Circe. As to Telegonus, see also below, Epitome, vii. 36 sq. 

3 The visit of Ulysses to the land of the dead is the theme 
of the eleventh book of the Odyssey. Compare Hyginus, 
Fab. 125. The visit was the subject of one of the two great 
pictures by Polygnotus at Delphi. See Pausanias, x. 28-31. 

* As to the consultation with Tiresias, see Homer, Od. xi. 
90-151. 

5 As to the interview of Ulysses with his mother, sce 
Homer, Od. xi. 153-224. 

6 In the hot air of Circe’s enchanted isle Elpenor had 
slept for coolness on the roof of the palace; then, sud- 
denly wakened by the noise and bustle of his comrades 
making ready to depart, he started up and, forgetting to 
descend by the ladder, tumbled from the roof and broke his 
neck. In his hurry to be off, Ulysses had not stayed to bury 
his dead comrade ; so the soul of Elpenor, unwept and un- 
buried, was the first to meet his captain on the threshold of 
the spirit land. See Homer, Od. x. 552-560, xi. 51-83. 
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TOY Derpyvoov. at 6é Devphves Hoav Axed@ou 
Kal Medropevns pas tov Movowy Guyarépes, 
Iletowon “AyAaown Oer€térea. TovtTwv 7 pmev 
exiOapelev, 7) dé HEV, 7) OE NUAEL, Kal Sta TOUT@Y 
19 éreWov Katapévery Tors TapaTéovTas. elyov bé 
aTO TOV pNPaVv opvidov pophas. TaVvTas Tapa- 
wréwy Odvacers, THs @dis Bovropevos t vTaxovoat, 
Kipens. vm obewévns TOV Mev ETALPWY TA WTA éBuce 
KNP®, éauTov 6é exédeuae mpoadeOjvar TO (OTO. 
metOopevos dé Ud TOV Derpyveov KaTapevey ngiov 
AvVO Hvat, ot 6é baNDdOV QUTOV édéo mevor, Kat OUT) 


1 As to the return of Ulysses to the isle of Circe, and his sail- 
ing past the Sirens, see Homer, Od. xii. 1-200 ; Hyginus, Fab. 
125. Homer does not name the Sirens individually nor men- 
tion their parentage, but by using the dual in reference to them 
(verses 52, 167) he indicates that they were two in number, 
Sophocles, in his play Ulysses, called the Sirens daughters of 
Phorcus, and agreed with Homer in recognizing only two of 
them. See Plutarch, Quaest. Conviv. ix. 14. 6: The Frag- 
ments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. iii. p. 66, frag. 
861. Apollonius Rhodius says that the Muse Terpsichore 
bore the Sirens to Achelous (Argonaut. iv. 895 sq.). Hyginus 
names four of them, Teles, Raidne, Molpe, and Thelxiope 
(Fabulae, praefat. p. 30, ed. Bunte), and, in agreement with 
Apollodorus, says that they were the offspring of Achelous 
by the Muse Melpomene. Tzctzes calls them Parthenope, 
Leucosia, and Ligia, but adds that other people named them 
Pisinoe, Aglaope, and Thelxiepia, and that they were the 
children of Achelous and Terpsichore. With regard to the 
parts which they took in the bewitching concert, he agrees 
with Apollodorus. See Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 712. 
According to a Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (Argonaut. 
iv. 892), their names were Thelxiope, or Thelxione, Molpe, 
and Aglaophonus. As (to their names and parents see also 
Eustathius on Homer, Od. xti. p. 1709, Scholiast on Homer, 
Od. xii. 39, who mention the view that the father of the 
Sirens was Achelous, and that their mother was either the 
Muse Terpsichore, or Stcrope, daughter of Porthaon. 
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Sirens.t Now the Sirens were Pisinoe, Aglaope, and 
Thelxiepia, daughters of Achelous and Melpomene, 
one of the Muses. One of them played the lyre, 
another sang, and another played the flute, and by 
these means they were fain to persuade passing 
mariners to linger; and from the thighs they had the 
forms of birds.2 Sailing by them, Ulysses wished 


to hear their song, so by Circe’s advice he stopped 


the ears of his comrades with wax, and ordered that 
he should himself be bound to the mast. And being 
persuaded by the Sirens to linger, he begged to be 
released, but they bound him the more, and so he 


* Similarly Apollonius Rhodius (Argon. iv. 898 sq.) 
describes the Sirens as partly virgins and partly birds. 
Aelian tells us (De natura animalium, xvii. 23) that poets 
and painters represented them as winged maidens with the 
feet of birds. Ovid says that the Sirens had the feet and 
feathers of birds, but the faces of virgins; and he asks why 
these daughters of Achelous, as he calls them, had this hybrid 
form. Perhaps, he thinks, it was because they had been 
playing with Persephone when gloomy Dis carried her off, 
and they had begged the gods to grant them wings, that they 
might search for their lost playmate over seas as well as land. 
See Ovid, Metamorph. v. 552-562. In like manner Hyginus 
describes the Sirens as women above and fowls below, but he 
says that their wings and feathers were a punishment in- 
flicted on them by Demeter for not rescuing Persephone from 
the clutches of Pluto. See Hyginus, Fab. 125, 141. Another 
‘story was that they were maidens whom Aphrodite turned 
into birds because they chose to remain unmarried. See 
Eustathius, on Homer, Od. xii. 47, p. 1709. It is said that 
they once vied with the Muses in singing, and that the Muses, 
being victorious, plucked off the Siren’s feathers and made 
crowns out of them for themselves (Pausanias, 1x. 34. 3). 
In ancient art, as in literature, the Sirens are commonly re- 
presented as women above and birds below. See Miss J. E. 
Harrison, Myths of the Odyssey (London, 1882), pp. 146 sqq. 
Homer says nothing as to the semi-bird shape of the Sirens, 
thus leaving us to infer that they were purely human. 
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mapémAE. av dé a’tais! Seupyos Aoytov Tedev- 
THOAL VEewWS” TapeNOovans. ai ev ovV éTEAEUTOY. 

\ \ aA , 3 \ \ e , 
20 Mera &é rovTo Twapayiveras eri Siccas odovs. 
évoev pev ayoav at Idayxral métpar, &vOev Se 

e , s - 9 Ne) \ / 
vTeppeyébets oxoTredos SU0. Hv b¢ év ev Oarépy 
ScvrAra, Kparatidos Ouyarnp Kal a Tpenvou? fi 
Popov, T POG wmrov éxovea Kal oTEpva YUVALKOS, 
eK Layover dé Kepards é& xal d@dexa Todas 
21 KUVaY. év oe Jarép@ [76 cxoTPér@]| 7 ay XdpuBors, 
i Tis nuépas Tplis avacraca*t 76 Udwp mad 
aviet. um obepevns dé Kipeys, TOV pep mapa TAS 
IIXayetas Xodv epuragtaro, mapa dé Tov THs 
DKVAANS oKOTEAOY <aTAgwY> > em) TIS ae 
éotn Kabwrricpévos. émripavetca 5é 7 YxevAra 


1 gitaitsS. Wagner conjectures ad rais. 

2 veos Wagner: vnds 8. 

3 Tpinvov S: Tupphvov Scholiast on Plato, Republic, ix. 
p. 588 c. Biicheler conjectured Tpiatov or Tupavos (compare 
Hyginus, fab., p. 31, ed. Bunte): Wagner proposed Topf- 
TWYOS, comparing Eustathius on Homer, Od. xii. 85, p. 1714. 

4 cpls avacm@oa Wagner: tpitoy omaoa 8: rps oTaca 
Kerameus. 

5 oxdweXov <mA€wy> em) Wagner (conjecture): oxdémedAoy 


em S. 


1 This is not mentioned by Homer, bnt is aflirmed by 
Hyginus (Fab. 125, 141). Others said that the Sirens cast 
themselves into the sea and were drowned from sheer vexa- 
tion at the escape of Ulysses. See Scholiast on Homer, Od. 
xii. 39; Eustathius on Homer, Od, xii. 167, p.1709 ; Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 712 ; compare Strabo, vi. 1. 1, p. 252. 

2 As to Ulysses and the Wandering Rocks, see Homer, 
Od, xii. 52-72, 201-221. The poet mentions (verses 70-72) 
the former passage of the Argo between the Wandering or 
Clashing Rocks, as to which see above i. 9. 22, with the 
note. It has cate DEE that in the story of the 


Wandering J} wate have. ienige ed reminiscence of some 
aa 
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sailed past. Now it was predicted of the Sirens that 
they should themselves die when a ship should pass 
them ; so die they did. 

And after that he came to two ways. On the one 
side were the Wandering Rocks,? and on the other 
side two huge cliffs, and in one of them was Scylla,® 
a daughter of Crataeis and Trienus or Phorcus,! with 
the face and breast of a woman, but from the flanks 
she had six heads and twelve feet of dogs. And in 
the other cliff was Charybdis, who thrice a day drew up 
the water and spouted it again. By the advice of Circe 
he shunned the passage by the Wandering Rocks, 
and in sailing past the cliff of Scylla he stood fully 
armed on the poop. But Scylla appeared, snatched 


sailor’s story of floating icebergs. See Merry, on Homer, 
Od. xii. 61. 

3 As to the passage of Ulysses between Scylla and 
Charybdis, see Homer, Od. xii. 73-126, 222-259 ; Hyginus, 
Fab. 125, 199. 

4 Homer mentions Cratacis as the mother of Scylla, but 
says nothing as to her father (Od. xii. 124 sq.). According 
to Stesichorus, the mother of Scylla wag Lamia. See Scho- 
last on Homer, Od. xii. 124; Eustathius, on Homer, Qd. xii. 
85, p. 1714. Apollonius Rhodius represents Scylla as a 
daughter of Phorcus by the night-wandering hag Heeate 
(Argonaut. iv. 828 sq.), and this parentage had the support 
of Acusilaus, except that he named her father Phoreys 
instead of Phorcus (Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. 
iv. 828; compare Eustathius, l.c.). Hyginus ealls her a 
daughter of Typhon and Echidna (Fab. 125, 151, and praefat. 
p. 31, ed. Bunte). A Scholiast on Plato (Repub. ix. p. 588), 
who may have copied the present passage of Apollodorus, calls 
Seylla a daughter of Crataeis and Tyrrhenus or Phoreus, 
adding that she had the face and breasts of a woman, but 
from the flanks six heads of dogs and twelve feet. Some said 
that the father of Seylla was Triton (Eustathius, l.c.) ; and 
perhaps thename Triton should be read instead of Trienus 
in the present passage of Apollodorus. See the Critical Note. 
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é& ETaipous apnacaca TOUTOUS cateBiBpwoer. 
22 éxetOev dé édXOwv eis Opwaxiar vijoov ovoapv 
‘HXiou, evda Boes éBocxovto, Kal damhoig KaTA- 
a xeBeis Emetvev avrov. Tov dé ETaipwv ohakdv- 
Tov éx Tav Boay Kal Cownocapévwnr, AeuPOevrev * 
tpopijs, * ‘HAtos éunvuce? Ai. Kal avaxO evra, 

23 KEPA@ éBanre. Avdeians 6€ THS vEws "Odvedevs 
TOV (oTOV KATATY@Y TapayivEeTaL els Thy XdpuB- 
du. THs d€ Xapvdews KaTam Wovens TOV toTov, 
emthaPopevos UTrepTeduKoTos® épiveod TepLéuelve. 
Kat wadw avebévta Tov iatov Oewpnaas, ert Tov- 
Tov pivas eis Oryvytay vijcov dvexopic On. 

24 "Exel O€ aTrobéyeTat Kaduyo Guydatnp “Ar- 
AavTos, Kab cuvevvac beioa yevvd maida Aativor. 
péever d€ map auth TEVTAETLAY, Kal oxedtav 
TOLNoas aTromhel. TauTys O€ év TO TeNayet dta- 
AVOcans opy7n Ilowedavos, yupvds woos Paiaxas 

25 éxBpacoetat. Navortxaa 6, 4 Tov Bactriéws 
Ouyatnp AXkwoov, TAVVOVGA THY écOTAa iKEeTEv- 
cavta avtov dyer wpos AXkivooy, ds adtov Eeviter 

1 repOevTwy Kerameus: Anddévrwy S. 


2 éunvuoe Kerameus: éeunuoe S. 
3 bmrepwepuxdtos Kerameus: btreppuxdtos 8. 


1 As to the adventures of Ulysses in Thrinacia, the island 
of the Sun, see Homer, Od. xii. 127-141, 260-402. 

2 See Homer, Od. xii. 403-4235. 

3 See Homer, Od. xii. 426-450, compare v. 128-135. 

4 As to the stay of Ulysses with Calypso in the island of 
Ogygia, and his departure in a boat of his own building, see 
Homer, Od. v. 13-281, vil. 243-266; Hyginus, Fad. ”'125. 
According to Homer (Od. vii, 259), Ulysses stayed seven years 
with Calypso, not five years, as Apollodorus says. Hyginus 
limits the stay to one year. Homer does not mention that 
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six of his comrades, and gobbled them up. And 
thence he came to Thrinacia, an island of the Sun, 
where kine were grazing, and being windbound, he 
tarried there.t But when his comrades slaughtered 
some of the kine and banqueted on them, for lack 
of food, the Sun reported it to Zeus, and when 
Ulysses put out to sea, Zeus struck him with a 
thunderbolt.2, And when the ship broke up, Ulysses 
clung to the mast and drifted to Charybdis. And 
when Charybdis sucked down the mast, he clutched 
an overhanging wild fig-tree and waited, and when 
he saw the mast shot up again, he cast himself on it, 
and was carried across to the island of Ogygia.® 
There Calypso, daughter of Atlas, received him, 
and bedding with him bore a son Latinus. He stayed 
with her five years, and then made a raft and sailed 
away.* But on the high sea the raft was broken in 
pieces by the wrath of Poseidon, and Ulysses was 
washed up naked on the shore of the Phaeacians.® 
Now Nausicaa, the daughter of king Alcinous, was 
washing the clothes, and when Ulysses implored 
her protection, she brought him to Alcinous, who 
entertained him, and after bestowing gifts on him 


Calypso bore a son to Ulysses. In the Theogony of Hesiod 
(verses 1111 sqq.) it is said that Circe (not Calypso), bore two 
sons, Agrius and Latinus, to Ulysses; the verses, however, 
are probably not by Hesiod but have been interpolated by a 
later poet of the Roman era in order to provide the Latins 
with a distinguished Greek ancestry. The verses are quoted 
by the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argonawt. iii. 200. 
Compare Joannes Lydus, De mensibus, i. 13, p. 7, ed. Bekker. 
Eustathius says (on Homer, Od. xvi. 118, p. 1796) that, 
according to Hesiod, Ulysses had two sons, Agrius and 
Latinus, by Circe, and two sons, Nausithous and Nausinous, 
by Calypso. 
5 See Homer, Od. v. 282-493; Hyginus Fab. 125. 
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Kat O@pa Sovs pEeTa TOUTS AUTOV Ets THY maT pioa 
eferreupe. Hocewav 6é Paiake pnvicas THY ev 
vabv ameNiOwae, THY Oé TOLD opet TEPLKANUTIT EL, 
26 ‘Odva cers be TAPAyEVvOMEVOS Ets THY mat piba 
ev pio Kel TOV OLKOV SiePOappévor vopioavres yap 
auTov TteOvavat IInverorny éuvavto éx Aovarxiou 
27 wev vt" "A ppivosios Qoas Anpomroreuos ‘Apoi- 
panos Evpvaros, Hdpados Ednvopions KAvutios 
“Ayijvep Kvpumvuaos, Tvdatpevns* "Axduas Oep- 
giNOXOS “Aytos KaAvpevos, Dirodnpos Meve- 
TT ONE [LOS Aapdotwp Bias TédXpuos, Torvedos 
‘AatvAoX 5 Lyedtos “Avtiyovos * Mapyios, “I¢e- 
ddpas “Apyetos PravKos Kadvudavets “Exior, 
Adpas ‘Avpai pov “Ayéepaxos Méédwr “Ayptos; 
TIpopos Ktijotos “Axapvay Kuixvos Vnpas, ‘EAXa- 
vixos Llepibpwv MeyaoGevns Opacupndns "Oppé- 
vos, Ato@iOns Mnyxiateds ’Avtipayos ItoNepatos 
28 Aeotoptons,° Nexopayos Tlovvroirns Kepaos. ex 
6é Sauns xy *Ayéraos Mleicavdpos “EXatos 
Kronos Irmodoxos, Evptotpatos Apyéponos 
"Tdaxos Iesonvwp “Trepivwp, Pepoitns® *Avte- 
aGévns KeépBepos Tlepzpendns Kodvvos, Opiacos 
’"Etewveds KAurios TIpd@oos Avxaibos,® Eiunros 
29"Iravos’ Avapupos. éx 6€ ZaxvvOov pd’ Evpu- 
1 TMvAamévys Korameus: Madaimervns S. 
2 °Ayttyovos Kerameus: ’Avjyovos S. 
3 Kerameus conjectured Neoropiins : Wagner @eoropldns. 
4 Kerameus conjectured ’Apx€éuopos or “Apxéuaxos. 
5 Kerameus conjectured S:Aofr10s. 
6 Avwaidos Kerameus: Auxdedos S 
7. Biicheler conjectured "Itvayos. 
1 See Homer, Od. vi., vii., viii., xii, 1-124; Hyginus, 
Fab. 125. 
2 See Homer, Od. xii, 125-187. ‘* Poseidon does not pro- 
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sent him away with a convoy to his native land.! 
But Poseidon was wroth with the Phaeacians, and 
he turned the ship to stone and enveloped the city 
with a mountain.? 

And on arriving in his native land Ulysses found 
his substance wasted ; for, believing that he was dead, 
suitors were wooing Penelope.? From Dulichium 
came fifty-seven:—Amphinomus, Thoas, Demopto- 
Jemus, Amphimachus, Euryalus, Paralus, Evenorides, 
Clytius, Agenor, Eurypylus, Pylaemenes, Acamas, 
Thersilochus, Hagius, Clymenus, Philodemus, Me- 
neptolemus, Damastor, Bias, Telmius, Polyidus, Asty- 
lochus, Schedius, Antigonus, Marpsius, Iphidamas, 
Argius, Glaucus, Calydoneus, Echion, Lamas, An- 
draemon, Agerochus, Medon, Agrius, Promus, Ctesius, 
Acarnan, Cycnus, Pseras, Hellanicus, Periphron, 
Megasthenes, Thrasymedes, Ormenius, Diopithes, 
Mecisteus, Antimachus, Ptolemaeus, Lestorides, Ni- 
comachus, Polypoetes, and Ceraus. And from Same 
there came twenty-three :—Agelaus, Pisander, Elatus, 
Ctesippus, Hippodochus, Eurystratus, Archemolus, 
Ithacus, Pisenor, Hyperenor, Pheroetes, Antisthenes, 
Cerberus, Perimedes, Cynnus, Thriasus, Eteoneus, 
Clytius, Prothous, Lycaethus, Eumelus,  Itanus, 
Lyammus. And from Zacynthos came forty-four :— 


pose to bury the city, but to shut it off from the use of its 
two harbours (cp. Od. vi. 263) by some great mountain mass ” 
(Merry, on verse 152). 

3 The number of the suitors, according to Homer, was one 
hundred and eight, namely, fifty-two from Dulichium, twenty- 
four from Same, twenty from Zacynthus, and twelve from 
Ithaca. See Homer, Od. xvi. 245-253. Apollodorus gives 
the numbers from these islands as fifty-seven, twenty-three, 
forty-four, and twelve respectively, or a hundred and thirty- 
six inall. Homer does not give a regular list of the names, 
but mentions some of them incidentally. 
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NOVOS Aaopijdys MondeBos! Ppévios “Ivéz0s, Mires 2 
Aev@xpttos ® II povopos Nicas Aanpor, “Apxé- 
aTpatos * ‘Inro[wayos Evpvanros Tleptaddos 
Evnvopidns, Kduttos ‘Ayivep] Tlo\uvBos Tlovv- 
dwpos Oadvtios,> Xtpatcos [ Ppevios "Tvdcos | 
Aatojvep Aaopédwv, Aaodsxos “Adtos Mayvns 
"Ondoitpoyos © BapGas, Oeodpwv Nuccaios ’AX«a- 
por Tlepuxdvpevos ‘Avtnvep, Heéddas Keédtos 

30 Ilepigas * ‘Oppevos IoAvfos, ‘Avdpopndys. ex O€ 
auras ‘Tdaxns toav ob pynotevdpevos (Be ode" 
"AvTivoos IT povoos Aetwodns Evpuvopos ‘Apdi- 
payos, ‘A pudiaros ITpopaxos "Audipédov >Apt- 
TTPATOS "Enevos, Aoudyreds Kronos. 

81 Odroe Topevopevol Els Ta Bactreva Samavavres 
Tas ‘Odvocéws dyédas EUOYOUYTO. IInveromn dé 
dvayKalopevn TOV ya Lov Umea XYeTO ore 76 evTapiov 
Aaéptn mépas é€er, cal ToUTO Ubnver € emt eT Tpla, 
peO ypépav péev Vpaivovoa, vUKTwp 6é dvadvouca. 
TOUTOV TOV TpoTrov eEnTat@vto Of uYNoTHpes vr 

32 THS Tyvedomns, HEX pts ore epwopddn. ‘Odvacevs 
dé padeov ra KATA THY OLKLAD, @s émaitns T POs 
Evpacov olxeT ny apixvetrat, Kal Typrepax ava- 
yuwpiverat, Kal Taparyiverae els. TH wow. Me- 
AavOtos Sé avUTO’s TLYTUYoY 6 QlTONOS oixeT ns 
Umapyov cremate. TAparyevopLevos dé Els Ta 
Bacirea Tos pvnotipas petytet Tpodrv, Kat 


' Biicheler conjectured MovaAos. 

> Kerameus coujectured Mévns. 

3 Aewxpitos Wagner (comparing Homer, Od. ii, 242): 
Aadxpitos S. 

4 ’Apxéotpatos Kerameus: *Apxéotatos 8. 

5 Biicheler conjectured Oadvtios. 

8 *Orolrpoxes Biicheler: "Odolpoxes 8 
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Eurylochus, Laomedes, Molebus, Phrenius, Indius, 
Minis, Liocritus, Pronomus, Nisas, Daémon, Ar- 
chestratus, Hippomachus, Euryalus, Periallus, Eve- 
norides, Clytius, Agenor, Polybus, Polydorus, 
Thadytius, Stratius, Phrenius, Indius, Daesenor, 
Laomedon, Laodicus, Halius, Magnes, Oloetrochus, 
Barthas, Theophron, Nissaeus, Alcarops, Pericly- 
menus, Antenor, Pellas, Celtus, Periphus, Ormenus, 
Polybus and Andromedes. And from Ithaca itself 
the suitors were twelve, to wit :—Antinous, Pronous, 
Liodes, Eurynomus, Amphimachus, Amphialus, Pro- 
machus, Amphimedon, Aristratus, Helenus, Dulicheus, 
and Ctesippus. 

These, journeying to the palace, consumed the 
herds of Ulysses at their feasts.1. And Penelope was 
compelled to promise that she would wed when the 
shroud of Laertes was finished, and she wove it for 
three years, weaving it by day and undoing it by 
night. In this way the suitors were deceived by 
Penelope, till she was detected.? And Ulysses, being 
apprized of the state of things at home, came to his 
servant Eumaeus in the guise of a beggar,? and made 
himself known to Telemachus,! and arrived in the 
city. And Melanthius, the goatherd, a servant man, 
met them, and scorned them. On coming to the 
palace Ulysses begged food of the suitors,° and 


1 As to the reekless waste of the suitors, see Homer, Od. 
xiv. 80-109. 

2 As to Penelope’s web, see Homer, Od. xix. 136-158 ; 
Hyginus, Fab. 126. 

* As to the meeting of Ulysses and Eumaeus, see Homer, 
Od. xiv. 1-492; Hyginus, Fab. 126. 

4 As to the meeting and recognition of Ulysses and Tele- 
maehus, see Homer, Od. xvi. 1-234. 

5 See Homer, Od. xvii. 184-253. 

© See Homer, Od. xvii. 360-457. 
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EUPWV METALTHY “Tpov Kahovpevor duaTradater aut @. 
Kvpaio 5é pqvicas éavtov xat Diroitio,! peta 
TOUTwWY = Kal Ty rendyou Tous penorijpaw émriou- 

33 Neve. IInvedorrn | € Tots peunoripat TtOnow 
‘Odvacéws TOEOD, ¢ 0 mapa Iditou moté éXaBe, Kat 
T@ TOUTO TElvaVTL dynat cuvoLKHoELY.. pNndevos SE 
tetvat Suvapévou, deEdpevos Odvaceds tods pvn- 
aoThipas Katetofevoe ovv Evpaiw Kal Piroitio 
kat Tnreuayeo. avetre de cal MeddvOrov Kai ras 
cuvevvatouevas TOUS pUna Tipo t Jepatraivas, Kal 
TH YUvatkl Kal TO marpt dvaryvepiverat. 

34. @voas bé' ‘Aud Kal Hepoepovy kat Tespecia, 
mel bua THS ‘Haretpou Bacigor Els Ocompwrods 
mapayiverat Kal KaTa Tas Tetpeoiou pavreias 
Ouotdaoas é&iAackertat Tlocetda@va. 1) 5é Bacirev- 


1 nal birortiy Kerameus: kal r@ wadl biAolrtiou 8. 

2 rovrwy Frazer: rovrov S. Eumaeus as well as Philoetius 
was privy to the plot, as we know from Homer (Qd, xxi. 
188-244) and as Apollodorus himself recognizes a few lines 
below. 


‘See Homer, Od. xviii. 1-107; Hyginus, Fab. 126. In 
Homer it is ina boxing-match, not in a wrestling-bout, that 
Ulysses vanquishes the “braggart beggar Irus. Hyginus, like 
Apollodoms, substitutes wrestling for boxing. 

2 Sec Homer, Od. xxi. 188- O44. 

3 See Homer, Od. xxi. 1-82; Hyginus, Fab. 126. 

4 See Homer, Od. xxi. 140-434, xxii. 1-389; Hyginus, 
Fab. 126. 

5 See Homer, Od. xxii. 417-477. 

6 See Homer, Od. xxili. 153-297, xxiv. 205-348. 

7 'Tiresias had warned Ulysses that, after slaying the 
suitors, he must journey inland till he came to a country 
where men knew not the sea, and where a wayfarer would 
mistake for a winnowing-fan the oar which Ulysses was 
carrying on his shoulder. There Ulysses was to sacrifice a 
ram, a bull, and a boar to Poseidon, the god whom he had 
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finding a beggar called Irus he wrestled with him. 
But he revealed himself to Eumaeus and Philoetius, 
and along with them and Telemachus he laid a plot 
for the suitors.2, Now Penelope delivered to the 
suitors the bow of Ulysses, which he had once received 
from Iphitus; and she said that she would marry him 
who bent the bow.? When none of them could bend 
it, Ulysses took it and shot down the suitors, with 
the help of Eumaeus, Philoetius, and Telemachus.* 
He killed also Melanthius, and the handmaids that 
bedded with the suitors,® and he made himself known 
to his wife and his father.® 

And after sacrificing to Hades, and Persephone, 
and Tiresias, he journeyed on foot through Epirus, 
and came to the Thesprotians, and having offered 
sacrifice according to the directions of the soothsayer 
Tiresias, he propitiated Poseidon.’ But Callidice, 


offended. See Homer, Od. xi. 119-131. But the journey 
itself and the sacrifice are not recorded by Homer. In a 
little island off Cos a Greek skipper told Dr. W. H. D. Rouse 
a similar story about the journey inland of the prophet Elias. 
The prophet, according to this account, was a fisherman who, 
long buffeted by storms, conceived a horror of the sea, and, 
putting an oar on his shoulder, took to the hills and walked 
till he met a man who did not know what an oar was. There 
the prophet planted his oar in the ground, and there he 
resolved to abide. That is why all the prophet’s chapels are 
on the tops of hills. This legend was published by Dr. Rouse 
in The Cambridge Review under the heading of ‘‘ A Greek 
skipper.” 

This and the remaining part of Apollodorus are probably 
drawn from the epic poem 7'elegony, a work by Eugammon of 
Cyrene, of which a short abstract by Proclus has been pre- 
served. See Hpicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, 
pp- 57 sg. The author of the abstract informs us that after 
the death and burial of the suitors ‘‘ Ulysses sacrificed to 
the nymphs and sailed to Elis to inspect the herds, And 
he was entertained by Polyxenus and received a present of a 
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ovoa toTe Ocompwrdayv Kadddikn Kxatapéevey 
35 avTov nEiouv THY Baotretav avT@ dovoa xal 
cuvehOotaa avT@ yEevva Tlovvmoirny. yeas 6é 
Karrudixny Qeompordv éBucinevoe Kal Mayn TOV 
TEPLOLKWY VIKA TOUS eTLaTpPaTEVoaVTAaS. KaddL- 
dixns 6€ aroBavovens, TO marol TID Bacrretav 
amrodtoous ets “lOaxnv mapayiveTat, Kal eipianet 
éx IInverorns TlodemopO ny avT@ wyeryevenevov.” 
36 TyXéyovos 6€ mapa Kiprns paler 6 OTL Tats Oéve- 
TES éoTtiv, emt THY TOUTOU CT NOW éxTAel. Tapa- 
YEvopEvos dé els “l@aenv Tip vnoov amedavves® 
TLVa TOV Booknpatov, kat Odvocéa Bonbobvta 
7@ peTa xetpas Sopare Tyréyovos <Tpuyovos>* 
KEVT pov THY aiypyny EYOVTL TITPwWaKEL, Kal ‘Oduc- 
87 cers OvijoKet. avayvwptoduevos Oé avTov Kat 


1 Biicheler conjectured 8:do0tea. 

2 yeyerynuevoy Wagner (comparing Pausanias, vill. 12. 6): 
yeyernuéyny S: yeyevynuevny Kerameus. 

3 dameAavve: Biicheler: dméAave 8. 

4 <-puydvos> inserted by Biicheler. 


bowl. And after that followed the episodes of Trophonins, 
and Agamedes, and Augeas. Then he sailed home to 
Ithaca and offered the sacrifices prescribed by Tiresias. 
And after these things he went to the Thesprotians and 
married Callidice, queen of the Thesprotians. Then the 
Thesprotians made war on the Brygians, under the leadership 
of Ulysses. There Ares put Ulysses and his people to flight, 
and Athena engaged him in battle; but Apollo reconciled 
them. And after Callidice’s death, Polypoetes, son of Ulysses, 
succeeded to the kingdom, and Uly sses hinself went to Ithaca. 
Meanwhile Telegonus, sailing in search of his father, landed 
in Ithaca and ray aged the island ; ; and marching out to repel 
him Ulysses was killed by his son in ignorance. Recognizing 
his error, Telegonus transported his father’ s body, and Tele. 
machus, and Penelope to his mother, and she made them 
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who was then queen of the Thesprotians, urged him 
to stay and offered him the kingdom; and she had 
by him a son Polypoetes. And having married Calli- 
dice, he reigned over the Thesprotians, and defeated 
in battle the neighbouring peoples who attacked him. 
But when Callidice died he handed over the kingdom 
to his son and repaired to Ithaca, and there he found 
Poliporthes, whom Penelope had borne to him.1- When 
Telegonus learned from Circe that he was a son of 
Ulysses, he sailed in search of him. And _ having 
come to the island of Ithaca, he drove away some of 
the cattle, and when Ulysses defended them, Tele- 
gonus wounded him with the spear he had in his 
hands, which was barbed with the spine of a sting- 
ray, and Ulysses died of the wound.? But when 


immortal. And Telegonus married Penelope, and Telemachus 
married Circe.” The tradition, mentioned also by Hyginus 
(Fab. 127), that one son of Ulysses (Telegonus) married his 
father’s widow (Penelope), and that another son (Telemachus) 
married his father’s concubine (Circe), is very remarkable, 
and may possibly point to an old custom according to which 
a son inherited his father’s wives and concubines, with the 
exception of his own mother. Compare Apollodorus, ii. 7. 7, 
with: the note (vol. i. p. 269). Apollodorus mentions the 
marriage of Telegonus to Penelope (see below), but not the 
marriage of 'Telemachus to Circe. 

1 Compare Pausanias, viil. 12. 6, from whom we learn that 
the birth of this son Poliporthes or Ptoliporthes, as Pausanias 
calls him, was mentioned in the epic poem Thesprotis. 

* Compare Oppian, Halieut. ii. 497-500: Scholia Graeca 
in Homeri Odysseam, ed. G. Dindorf, vol. i. p. 6; Scholiast 
on Homer, Od. xi. 134; Eustathius on Homer, Od. xi. 1338, 
p- 1676; Philostratus, Vit. Apollon. vi. 32; td. Heroica, 
ili. 42; Parthenius, Narrat. Amat. 3; Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, 794; Scholiast on Aristophanes, Plutus, 303; 
Cicero, Tusculan. Disput. ii. 21. 48 sg. ; Horace, Odcs, iii. 
29. 8; Hyginus, Fab. 127; Ovid, Ibis, 567 sq.; Dictys Cre- 
tensis, Bellum Trojanum, vi. 14 sq.; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. 
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TOANA KATOOUPaLEVOS, TOV vEexpoy <Kal>! TH 
IInverornv mpos Kipxny dyer, caxet thv IInvedo- 
mv yapet. Kipxn dé éxatépous avtous eis Maxd- 
pwy vnoous amoaTéAAet. 
/ A 

38 Teves 5é Unverorny tro “Avtivdov d0apetcar 
éyouow vo ’Odvacéws mpos Tov matépa Ixdptov 
aTooTaAnvat, yevouerny” d& THs “Apxadtas Kata 

39 Maptivecav é& “Eppod texety ava: addror 88 bv 
> 4 € Ne 3 } f > a3 a % 
Apdivopov tro ‘Odvacéws adtov? tereutioar 

A / 

diadOaphvar yap avtiy bo tovTov Néyovaty. 
> oN \ g , > 4 3 / ¢ \ 

40 etal b€ of A€yovTes eyKaXovpevov "Odvacéa vTo 
TOV olKelwy UTép ‘TOY aTokwArOTAY SiKacTHY 


1 <xal> inserted by Wagner (comparing the Telegoniea ; 
see Ypicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 58). 

2 yevouevyny Biicheler: yevonérns S. 

3 airov Biicheler: airdy S. 


ii. 44. The fish (rpuyev), whose spine is said to have barbed the 
fatal spear, is the common sting-ray (T'rygon pastinaca), as I 
learn from Professor D’Arey Wentworth Thompson, who in- 
forms me that the fish is abundant in the Mediterranean and 
not uncommon on our southern coasts. For ancient descrip- 
tions of the fish he refers me to Oppian, Halveut. ii. 470 sqq. 
(the locws classicus) ; Aelian, Nat. Anim. i. 56; Nicander, 
Lher. 828 sqq. According to Aelian, the wound inflicted by the 
sting-ray is incurable. Hercules is said to have lost one of his 
fingers by the bite of a sting-ray (Ptolemy Hephaest., Nov. Hist. 
il. in Westermann’s Mythographt Graeci, p. 184). Classical 
scholars, following Liddell and Seott, sometimes erroneously 
identify the fish with the roach. The death of Ulysses through 
the wound of a sting-ray is foreshadowed in the prophecy of 
Tiresias that his death would come from the sea (Homer, 
Od. xi. 134 sq.). According to a Scholiast on Homer (Scholia 
Graeca in Homert Odysseam, ed. G. Dindorf, vol. i. p. 6), 
Hyginns, and Dictys Cretensis, Ulysses had been warned by 
an oracle or a dream to beware of his son, who would kill 
him ; accordingly, fearing to be slain by Telemachus, he 
banished him to Cephallenia (Dictys Cretensis, vi. 14). But 
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Telegonus recognized him, he bitterly lamented, and 
conveyed the corpse and Penelope to Circe, and there 
he married Penelope. And Circe sent them both 
away to the Islands of the Blest. 

But some say that Penelope was seduced by An- 
tinous and sent away by Ulysses to her father Icarius, 
and that when she came to Mantinea in Arcadia she 
bore Pan to Hermes.!_ However others say that she 
met her end at the hands of Ulysses himself on 
account of Amphinomus,? for they allege that she 
was seduced by him. And there are some who say 
that Ulysses, being accused by the kinsfolk of 
the slain, submitted the case to the judgment of 


he forgot his son Telegonus, whom he had left behind with 
his mother Circe in her enchanted island. The death of 
Ulysses at the hands of his son Telegonus was the subject of 
a tragedy by Sophocles. See The Fragments of Sophocles, 
ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 105 sqq. 

1 A high mound of earth was shown as the grave of Pene- 
lope at Mantinea in Arcadia. According to the Mantinean 
story, Ulysses had found her unfaithful and banished her the 
house ; so she went first to her native Sparta, and afterwards 
to Mantinea, where she died and was buried. See Pausanias, 
vill, 12. 5sg. The tradition that Penelope was the mother 
of Pan by Hermes (Mercury) is mentioned by Cicero (De 
natura deorum, iii. 22. 56). According to Duris, the Samian, 
Penelope was the mother of Pan by all the suitors (Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 772). The same story is mentioned also 
by Servius (on Virgil, Aen. ii. 44), who says that Penelope 
was supposed to have given birth to Pan during her husband’s 
absence, and that when Ulysses came home and found the 
monstrous infant in the house, he fled and set out afresh on 
his wanderings. 

2 Amphinomus was one of the suitors of Penelope; his 
words pleased her more than those of the other suitors, be- 
cause he had a good understanding. See Homer, Od. xvi. 
394-398. He was afterwards killed by Telemachus (Homer, 
Od. xxii. 89 sqq.). The suspicion that Penelope was unfaithful 
to her husband has no support in Homer. 
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NeortoAenov AaBeivy Tov BacidevovTa TOY KaTa 
THY “Harecpov VHC wD, TobToy dé, vopioavra éxTr0- 
dav ‘Odvacéws “yevouevou Keparryviav cabegew, 
KaTaKpivat puyiy autod, ’Odvacéa 8é Els Airway 
™ pos Ooavta? TOV ‘Avdpatpovos ‘TaparyeVvopLevov 
THY TOUTOU Ouyarépa yh, Kal KaTadiTovTa 
maida Aeovrodovoy éx TaUTNS ynpalov TEAEUTHATAL. 


1 @Javra Kerameus: @devra S. 


1 Compare Plutarch, Quaestiones Graecae, 14. According 
to Plutarch’s account, the kinsmen of the slain suitors rose 
in revolt against Ulysses; but Neoptolemus, being invited 
by both parties to act as arbitrator, sentenced Ulysses to 
banishment for bloodshed, and condemned the friends and 
relatives of the suitors to pay an annual compensation to 
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Neoptolemus, king of the islands off Epirus; that 
Neoptolemus, thinking to get possession of Cephal- 
lenia if once Ulysses were put out of the way, con- 
demned him to exile; and that Ulysses went to 
Aetolia, to Thoas, son of Andraemon, married the 
daughter of Thoas, and leaving a son Leontophonus, 


whom he had by her,? died in old age. 


Ulysses for the damage they had done to his property. The 
sentence obliged Ulysses to withdraw not only from Ithaca, 
but also from Cephallenia and Zacynthus; and he retired to 
Italy. The compensation exacted from the heirs of the suitors 
was paid in kind, and consisted of barley groats, wine, honey, 
olive oil, and animal victims of mature age. This payment 
Ulysses ordered to be made to his son Telemachus. 

* These last recorded doings of Ulysses appear to be 
mentioned by no other ancient writer. 
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J.—Puttinc CHILDREN ON THE FIRE 
(Apollodorus 1. v. 1) 


THE story that Demeter put the infant son of Celeus on> 
the fire to make him immortal is told by other ancient writers 
as well as by Apollodorus,! and while there is a general 
resemblance between the various versions of the legend, 
there are some discrepancies in detail. Thus, with regard to 
the child’s parents, Apollodorus and Ovid agree with the 
Homeric hymn-writer in calling them Celeus and Metanira. 
But Hyginus calls them Eleusinus and Cothonea; while 
Servius in one passage 2 names them Eleusinus and Cyntinia, 
and in another passage ? calls the father Celeus. Lactantius 
Placidus names them Elensius and Hioma; and the Second 
Vatican Mythographer calls them Celeus and Hiona. Then, 
with regard to the child who was put on the fire, Apollo- 
dorus agrees with the Homeric hymn-writer in calling him 
Demophon and in distinguishing him from his elder brother 
Triptolemus. But Ovid, Hyginus, Servius, Lactantius 
Placidus, and the First Vatican Mythographer call the child 
who was put on the fire Triptolemus, and make no mention 
of Demophon. The Second Vatican Mythographer wavers 
on this point; for, after saying * that Demeter received the 
child Triptolemus to nurse, he proceeds ® to name the child 


1 See Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 231-274; Ovid, Fastt, 
iv. 549-562 ; Hyginus, Fab. 147; Servius, on Virgil, Georg. 
i. 19 and 163 ; Lactantius Placidus, on ‘Statius, Theb. ii. 
382 ; Seriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, 
vol. i. pp. 8, 107 (First Vatican Mythographer, 8; Second 
Vatican Mythographer, 96 sq.). 

2 On Georg. i. 19. 3 On Georg. i. 163. 

4 Fab. 96. 5 Fab. 97. 
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who was put on the fire Eleusins. As to the fate of the child 
who was put on the fire, the Hemeric hymn-writer merely 
says that Demeter, angry at being interrupted, threw him 
on the ground ; whether he lived or died the author does not 
mention. Apollodorus definitely affirms that the child was 
consumed in the fire ; and the Second Vatican Mythographer 
says that Demeter in her rage killed it. On the other hand, 
the writers who call the child Triptolemus naturally do not 
countenance the belief that he perished in the fire, for they 
record the glorious mission on which he was sent by Demeter - 
to reveal to mankind her beneficent gift of corn. Lastly, 
the writers are not at one in regard to the well-meaning but 
injudicious person who interrupted Demeter at her magic 
rite and thereby prevented her from bestowing the boon of 
immortality on her nursling. Ovid, in agreement with the 
Homeric hymn-writer, says that the person was the child’s 
mother Metanira; Apollodorus calls her Praxithea, an other- 
wise unknown person, who may have been the child’s sister 
or more probably his nurse ; for Praxithea is not named by 
the Homeric hymn-writer among the daughters of Celeus.} 
Some critics would forcibly harmonize Apollodorus with the 
hymn-writer by altering our author’s text in the present 
passage.2, On the other hand, Hyginus, Servius, Lactantius 
Placidus, and the Second Vatican Mythographer say that it 
was the child’s father who by his exclamation or his fear 
distracted the attention of the goddess and so frustrated her 
benevolent purpose. 

Just as Demeter attempted to make Demophon or Trip- 
tolemus immortal by placing him on the fire, so Thetis tried 
to make her son Achilles immortal in like manner,* and 
so Isis essayed to confer immortality on the infant son of 
the king of Byblus.4 All three goddesses were baftled by 
the rash intervention of affectionate but ignorant mortals. 
These legends point to an ancient Greek custom of passing 
newborn infants across a fire in order to save their lives from 
the dangers which beset infancy, and which, to the primitive 
mind, assume the form of demons or other spiritual beings 
lying in wait to cut short the frail thread of life. The Greek 


1 wv. 105 sqq. 2 See Critical Note, vol. i. p. 38. 
3 Apollodorus, iii. 13. 6, with the note. 
4 Plutarch, sts et Osiris, 16. 
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practice of running round the hearth with a child on the fifth 
or seventh day after birth may have been a substitute for the 
older custom of passing the child over the fire.’ Similar 
customs have been observed for similar reasons in many 
parts of the world. Thus, in the highlands of Scotland, ‘‘ it 
has happened that, after baptism, the father has placed a 
basket filled with bread and cheese on the pot-hook that 
impended over the fire in the middle of the room, which the 
company sit around; and the child is thrice handed across 
the fire, with the design to frustrate all attempts of evil 
spirits or evil eyes.”? Inthe Hebrides it used to be customary 
to carry fire round children in the morning and at night 
every day until they were christened, and fire was also 
carried about the mothers before they were churched ; and 
this ‘‘ fire-round was an effectual means to preserve both the 
mother and the infant from the power of evil spirits, who are 
ready at such times to do mischief, and sometimes carry 
away the infant.” Customs of this sort prevailed in Scotland 
down to the beginning of the nineteenth century. Sometimes 
the father leaped across the hearth with the child in his arms ; 
“‘ moreover, every person entering the house was required to 
take up a burning fire-brand from the hearth, and therewith 
cross himself, before he ventured to approach a new-born 
child or its mother. It was also customary to carry a 
burning peat sun-wise round an unbaptised infant and its 
mother, to protect them from evil spirits.”*+ The custom of 
leaping over a hearth or carrying a child round it, implies 
that the fireplace is in the middle of the floor, as it used to 
be in cottages in the highlands of Scotland. Miss Gordon 


—_—,. 


1 Suidas, s.v. ’Augidpdéuia ; Scholiast on Plato, Theaetetus, 

. 160 z. 

Pe th. Pennant, ‘‘ Second Tour in Scotland,” in J. 
Pinkerton’s General Collection of Voyages and Travels, 
ili. 383. 

3M. Martin, ‘‘ Description of the Western Islands of 
Scotland,” in J. Pinkerton’s General Collection of Voyages 
and Travels, vol. iii. p. 612. 

4 Miss C. F. Gordon Cumming, In the Hebrides, New 
Edition (London, 1886), p. 101. Compare John Ramsay, 
Scotland and Scotsmen in the Eighteenth Century (Edin- 
burgh and London, 1888), ii. 423. 
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Cumming describes from her own observation such a cottage 
in Iona, ‘‘ with the old-fashioned fireplace hollowed in the 
centre of the earthen floor, and with no chimney except a 
hole in the middle of the roof.”+ Ancient Greek houses 
must similarly have had the fireplace in the middle of the 
floor, and probably in them also the smoke escaped through 
a hole in the roof. 

Sometimes the motive for putting the child on the fire was 
different, as will appear from the following accounts. In the 
north-east of Scotland, particularly in the counties of Banff 
and Aberdeen, ‘‘if the child became cross and began to dwine, 
fears iminediately arose that it might be a ‘ fairy changeling,’ 
and the trial by fire was put into operation. The hearth was 
piled with peat, and when the fire was at its strength the 
suspected changeling was placed in front of it and as-near as 
possible not to be scorched, or it was suspended in a basket 
over the fire. If it was a ‘changeling child’ it made its 
escape by the Jum [chimney], throwing back words of scorn 
as it disappeared.” ? Similarly in Fife we hear of ‘‘ the old 
and widespread superstitious belief that a fairy changeling, 
if passed through the fire, became again the person the fairies 
had stolen, ... believed but not acted on by the old women 
in Fife in an earlier part of this [19th] century.”3 Among 
the miners of Fife, ‘‘if a child cries continuously after being 
dressed at birth, the granny or some other wise elder will 
say, ‘If this gangs on we'll hae to pit on the girdle’ (the 
large circular flat baking-iron on which scones and oat- 
cakes are ‘ fired’). Sometimes this is actually done, but the 
practice is rare now, and very few can give the true meaning 
of the saying. The idea is that the crying child is a change- 
ling, and that if held over the fire it will go up the chimney, 
while the girdle will save the real child’s feet from being 
burnt as it comes down to take its own legitimate place.” 4 
Similarly, in the Highlands one way of getting rid of a 
changeling was to seat him on a gridiron, or in a creel, with 


1 Miss C. F. Gordon Cumming, op. cit.~p. 100. 

2, W. Gregor, Notes on the Folk-lore of the North-east 
of Scotland (London, 1881), pp. 8 sq. 

3 County Folk-lore, vol. vii. Fife, by J. E. Simpkins 
(London, 1914), p. 32. 

* County Folk-lore, vol. vii. (as above), p. 398. 
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a fire burning below.! This mode of exchanging fairy 
changelings for real children by putting the changelings 
on the fire appears to be also Scandinavian; for a story 
relates how, in the little island of Christians6, to the 
south-east of Sweden, a mother got rid of a changeling 
and recovered her own child by pretending to thrust the 
changeling into the oven; for no sooner had she done so 
than the fairy mother rushed into the room, snatched up her 
child, which was a puny, dwining little creature, and gave the 
woman her own babe back again, saying, ‘‘ There is your 
child! I have done by it better than you have by mine.” 
And indeed the returned infant was a fine sturdy child.? 

A similar custom has been observed by the Jews, for 
Maimonides writes that ‘‘we still see the midwives wrap 
newborn children in swaddling bands, and, after putting 
foul-smelling incense on the fire, nove the children to and fro 
over the incense on the fire.”? Similarly, of the Jakuns, a 
wild people of the Malay Peninsula, ‘‘it is reported that, in 
several tribes, the children, as soon as born, are carried to 
the nearest rivulet, where they are washed, then brought 
back to the house, where fire is kindled, incense of kamunian 
wood thrown upon it, and the child then passed over it several 
times. We know from history that the practice of passing 
children over fire was in all times much practised amongst 
heathen nations, and that it is even now practised in China 
and other places.”4 In Canton, in order to render a child 
courageous and to ward off evil, a mother will move her child 
several times over a fire of glowing charcoal, after which she 
places a lump of alum in the fire, and the alum is supposed 
to assume the likeness of the creature which the child fears 
most.> In the Tenimber and Timorlaut islands (East Indies), 


1 J. G. Campbell, Superstitions of the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland (Glasgow, 1900), p. 39. 

2 B. Thorpe, Northern Mythology (London, 1851-1852), 
H. 174 sq. 

3 Maimonides, quoted by D. Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier und 
der Ssabismus (St. Petersburg, 1856), ii. 473. 

4 The R4. Favre (Apostolic Missionary), An Account of 
the Wild Tribes inhabiting the Malay Peninsula, etc. (Paris, 
1865), pp. 68 sq. 

5 F. Warrington Eastlake, ‘‘Cantonese Superstitions 
about Infants,” China Review, ix. (1880-1881), p. 303. 
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‘‘in order to prevent sickness, or rather to frighten the evil 
spirits, the child is, in the first few days, laid beside or over 
the fire.’ + In New Britain, after a birth has taken place, 
they kindle a fire of leaves and fragrant herbs, and a woman 
takes the child and swings it to and fro through the 
smoke of the fire, uttering good wishes. At the same time 
a sorcerer pinches up a little of the ashes from the fire, and 
touches with it the infant’s eyes, cars, temples, nose, and 
mouth, ‘‘ whereby the child is thenceforth protected against 
evil spirits and evil magic.” ? In Yule Island, off British New 
Guinea, ‘‘ the child at birth is passed across the flames. It 
seems probable that in this there is the idea of purification by 
the fire.’*> In Madagascar a child used to be twice carefully 
lifted over the fire before he was carried out of the house for 
the first time. 

Among the Kafirs of Sonth Africa ‘‘the mother makes a fire 
with some scented wood which gives off an abundance of 
pungent smoke. Over this smoke the baby is held till it 
cries violently. It is believed that some people at death 
become wizards or wizard-spirits, and that these evil beings 
seek malevolently to injure small babies ; they cannot abide 
the smell of the smoke from this scented wood, which they 
meet as they wander round seeking for prey, and trying to 
take possession of babies. The wizard is therefore repelled 
by the odour, and goes on its journey, hunting for a baby 
which is not so evil-smelling. When the baby cries in the 
smoke the mother calls out, ‘There goes the wizard.’ This 
smoking process has to be performed daily with closed doors 


1 J. G. F. Riedel, De sluik- en kroesharige rassen tus- 
schen Selebes en Papua (The Hague, 1886), p. 303. 

2, R. Parkinson, Dreissig Jahre in der Siidsee (Stuttgart, 
1907), pp. 70 sq. Compare id. Im Bismarck-Archipel (Leipsic, 
1887), pp. 94 sq.; A. Kleintitschen, Die Ktistenbewohner der 
Gazellehalbinsel (Hiltrup bei Miinster, n.d.), p. 204; Les 
Missions Catholiques, xvii. (Lyons, 1885), p. 110; Dr. Hahl, 
in Nachrichten tiber Kaiser Wilhelms-Land und den Bismarck- 
Archipel (Berlin, 1897), p. 81. 

3 Father Navarre, in Annales de la Propagation de la Foi, 
lix. (Lyons, 1887), p. 185. 

4 W. Ellis, History of Madagascar (London, n.d.), i. 151 sq. 
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for several weeks, while the mother sings special chants.}” 
So among the Ovambo, a Bantu people of South Africa, when 
the midwife or an old female friend of the mother has carried 
a newborn baby out of the hut for the first time, she finds on 
her return a great fire of straw burning at the entrance, and 
across it she must stride, while she swings the infant several 
times to and fro through the thick smoke, ‘‘in order to free 
the child from the evil magic that still clings to it from its 
birth. According to another version, this swinging through 
the smoke is meant to impart courage to the child; but the 
first explanation appears to me to tally better with the views 
of the natives.” ? At a certain festival, which occurred every 
fourth year, thé ancient Mexicans used to whirl their 
children through the flames of a fire specially prepared for 
the purpose.? Among the Tarahumares, an Indian tribe of 
Mexico, ‘‘when the baby is three days old the shaman comes 
to cure it. A big fire is made of corn-cobs, the little one is 
placed on a blanket, and with the father’s assistance the 
shaman carries it, if it is a boy, three times through the 
smoke to the four cardinal points, making the ceremonial 
circuit and finally raising it upward. This is done that the 
child may grow well and be successful in life, that is, in 
raising corn.” 4 


1 Dudley Kidd, Savage Childhood, a Study of Kafir 
Children (London, 1906), pp. 18 sq. 

* Hans Schinz, Deutsch-Siidwest-Afrika (Oldenburg and 
Leipsic, n.d.), p. 307. 

* H. H. Bancroft, The Native Races of the Pacific States 
(London, 1875-1876), iii. 376, note °’, quoting Sahagun, ‘‘rode- 
arlos por las llamas del fuego que tenian aparejado para esto,” 
which I translate as above. Bancroft translates, ‘‘ passed the 
children over, or near to, or about the flame of a prepared 
fire.’ The French translators turn the words, ‘‘ conduisacent 
autour @une flamme quwon avait préparée pour cet objet.” 
See B. de Sahagun, Histoire Générale des choses de la 
Nouvelle-Espagne, traduite par D. Jourdanet et R. Simeon 
(Paris, 1880), p. 166. Compare C. F. Clavigero, History of 
Mexico, translated by C. Cullen, 2nd ed. (London, 1807), i. 
317. 
4 C. Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico (London, 1903), i. 272. 
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IIl.— War or Eartu on HEAVEN 
(Apollodorus 1. vi. 1) 


Some Indian tribes of North-Western America tell a story 
which resembles in certain respects the Greek myth of the 
war waged by the Earth-born Giants on the gods in heaven. 
The details of the story vary from tribe to tribe, but its 
substance is the same. 

As told by the Pend’ d’Oreille Indians of Montana, the 
story runs as follows :— 

The Earth people wanted to make war on the Sky people. 
Grizzly-Bear was their chief, and he called all the warriors 
together. They were told to shoot in turn at the moon (or 
sky). All did as they were told, but their arrows fell short. 
Only Wren had not shot his arrow. Coyote said, ‘‘ He need 
not shoot. He is too small, and his bow and arrows are too 
weak.” However, Grizzly-Bear declared that Wren must 
have his turn. Wren shot his arrow, and it hit the moon (or 
sky) and stuck fast. Then the others shot their arrows, 
which stuck each in the notch of the preceding one, until 
they made a chain of arrows that reached from the sky to 
the ground. Then all the people climbed up, Grizzly-Bear 
going last. He was very heavy; and when he was more 
than half way up, the chain broke by his weight. He made 
a spring, and caught the part of the chain above him; and 
this caused the arrows to pull out at the top, where the 
leading warriors had made a hole to enter the sky. So the 
whole chain fell down and left the people up aloft without 
the means of descending. The Earth people attacked the 
Sky people, and defeated them in the first battle; but the 
Sky people soon mustered in such force that they far out- 
numbered the Earth people, and in the next battle routed 
them, killing a great many. The defeated Earth people ran 
for the ladder, but many were overtaken and killed on the 
way. When they found the ladder broken, each prepared 
himself the best way he could so as not to fall too heavily, 
and one after another jumped down. Flying-Squirrel was 
wearing a small robe, which he spread ont like wings when 
he jumped; therefore he has something like wings now. He 
came down without hurting himself. Whitefish looked down 
the hole before jumping. When he saw the great depth, he 
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puckered up his mouth and drew back; therefore he has a 
small puckered mouth at the present day. Sucker jumped 
down without first preparing himself, and his bones were 
broken; therefore the sucker’s bones are now found in all 
parts of its flesh. At that time there were a number of 
different animals on earth that are not here now; but they 
were killed in this war and transformed into stars. Had 
they all come back to earth, there would be many more 
kinds here now. Those which we have at the present time 
represent only the survivors of the war. 

In this, as in most other versions of the story, the Earth 
people are conceived as animals, whether heasts, birds or 
fish. This comes out clearly in a parallel version of the 
story told by the Indians of the Okanagon tribe in British 
Columbia. In it we are told that each animal and bird shot 
at the sky, and that the Fish, Snakes, and Toads also tried, 
but that only the Chickadee succeeded in hitting the sky 
with his arrow; and in the fall from heaven the fish fared 
worst, because they had no wings. According to this version, 
the Grizzly Bear and the Black Bear were the only animals 
that were left on earth when all the rest had climbed up the 
ladder to the sky; and in quarrelling as to which of them 
should mount the ladder first, the two bears knocked it 
down.? 

Similarly the Shuswap tribe of British Columbia tell how 
‘** Black Bear and Wolverene were great chiefs, the former of 
the Fish people, the latter of the Bird people. They assembled 
the warriors of all the fishes and birds of the earth to go on 
a war expedition against the people of the sky. All the men 
shot their arrows up towards the sky, but they fell back 
without hitting it. Last of all Wren,? who was the smallest 
of all the birds, shot an arrow, which stuck in the sky. The 
next smallest bird shot an arrow, which hit the end of the 
first one; and thus they shot arrows; and one stuck in the 
end of the other, until there was a chain of arrows forming a 
ladder from earth to sky. On this all the warriors ascended, 
leaving the two chiefs to guard the bottom. Soon after all 


1 Folk-tales of Salishan and Sahaptin Tribes, edited by 
Franz Boas (Lancaster, Pa., and New York, 1917), p. 118 
(Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, vol. xi.). 

? Folk-tales of Salishan and Sahaptin Tribes, p. 85. 

3 «Some say Humming-Bird, others Chickadee.” 
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had reached the sky world, Wolverene and Black Bear began 
to laugh at each other’s tails. Black Bear grew angry, 
chased Wolverene around the foot of the ladder, struck 
against it, and knocked it down. 

‘* Meanwhile the earth people had attacked the sky people, 
and at first were victorious; but afterwards the latter, 
gathering in great force, routed the earth people, who fled in 
great disorder towards the top of the ladder. By its fall 
their retreat was cnt off; and many made a stand against the 
sky people, while others threw themselves down. ‘The birds 
were able to reach the earth safely, for they could fly down ; 
but many of the fishes, who tried to throw themselves into a 
large lake, were wounded. In their fall some missed the 
lake and dropped on rocks. Thus the skull of the sematsaz 
came to be flattened, the kKwaak broke its jaw, the tcoktcitcin 
got a bloody mouth, and the sucker had all its bones scattered 
and broken, so that it died. The grandson of a man called 
Tcel gathered the bones, put them back into the body, and 
revived it. This is the reason why the sucker has now so 
many bones scattered through its flesh, why the sematsar 
has a flat head, the tcoktcitcin a red mouth, and why the 
mouth of the kwaak appears to be broken. The earth people 
who remained above were all slain, and transformed by the 
sky people into stars.” } 

Thus the story of the attack on the Sky people purports at 
the same time to explain certain peculiar features of the 
fauna with which these Indians are acquainted. Animals 
naturally attract the attention of savages, especially of 
savage hunters; and the observation of their peculiarities, 
by exciting the curiosity of the observer, is a fruitful source 
of explanatory myths. 

So far no explanation is given of the reasons which led the 
Earth people to make war on the Sky people. But in a 
version of the story told by the Quinault Indians, who in- 
habit a district on the western coast of Washington State, 
the motives for the war are fully reported. Raven’s two 
daughters, we are told, went out on the prairie to dig roots, 
and night overtook them before they could reach home. 
Camping out in the open, they looked up at the starry sky, 


1 James Teit, The Shuswap (Leyden and New York, 1909), 
p. 749 (The Jesup North Pacific Hxpedition, vol. ii. part 7). 
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and the younger sister said, ‘‘I wish I were up there with 
that big bright star!” And the elder sister said, ‘‘ I wish I 
were there with that little star!” Soon they fell asleep, 
and when they awoke they were up in the sky country, 
where the stars are; and the younger sister found that her 
star was a feeble old man, while the elder sister’s star was a 
young man. Now the younger sister was afraid of the old 
man ; so she ran away and tried to descend to earth with the 
help of a rope, which she borrowed from an old woman 
called Spider. But the rope proved too short, and there she 
hung just over her father’s house till she died, and her bones 
dropped down on the ground. Bluejay picked thein up and 
knew them to be the bones of Raven’s daughter. So he 
called Raven, and they agreed that it was so. ‘‘ And they 
gathered together all the fragments, and then called upon all 
the people, and all the animals, and all the birds and fishes, 
to gather and make an attack upon the Sky People to 
recover the other sister.” ‘The rest of the story follows 
substantially as in the preceding versions. Having deter- 
mined to make war on the Sky People, the animals prepared 
to shoot at the heavenly vault with arrows. So they made 
a bow of the trunk of a white cedar and an arrow of a limb 
ofatree. Then Grizzly Bear stepped up to string the bow, 
but could not bend it; after him, Elk and all the large 
animals tried, but all failed. At last Wren, the smallest of 
birds, bent the bow, strung it easily, and shot an arrow, 
which stuck in thesky. Then with the help of Snail, who 
aimed the arrows, Wren shot shaft after shaft, so that each 
stuck in the notch of the preceding one, till the arrows 
formed a chain that reached from the sky to the earth. Up 
the chain the animals swarmed to heaven, and there, feeling 
very cold in the upper air, Beaver contrived to steal fire for 
them from a house of the Sky People, after Robin Redbreast, 
Dog, and Wildcat had failed in the attempt. There, too, in 
a corner of the house, they found Raven’s elder daughter. 
Having procured the fire they sent all the rats and mice 
among the Sky People to gnaw through all the bowstrings of 
the men and all the girdles of the women, and all fastenings 
of any kind which they could find. So, when all was ready, 
the Karth People attacked. The Sky men tried to use their 
bows, but the bowstrings were cut. The Sky women tried 
to put on their clothes to run away, but they could not 
fasten them and they had to stay where they were. Then 
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the Earth People went from house to house and killed great 
numbers of the Sky People. At last the Sky People rallied 
and began to beat back the Earth People. So, taking 
Raven’s daughter with them, they retreated down the chain 
of arrows, and they had almost all got safely down, when 
the chain broke. So some were left hanging in the sky, and 
they can be seen there now in the stars.} 

The story is told in a somewhat similar form by the 
Kathlamet Indians, whose territory lay in the south-western 
part of Washington State to the south of the country owned 
by the Quinault Indians ; but in the Kathlamet version there 
is no mention of Raven’s daughters nor of the chain of 
arrows. On the other hand it contains the incidents of the 
stealing of fire by Beaver and of the cutting of the bow- 
strings and girdles by Mouse and Rat. According to the 
Kathlamets, it was Bluejay who cut the rope by which, in 
their version of the tale, the animals had ascended to the 
sky ; and among the creatures who remained up aloft in the 
shape of stars were the Woodpecker, the Fisher, the Skate, 
the Elk, and the Deer.? 

The story of the War on the Sky is told, in the same 
general form, also by the Kutenai Indians in the interior of 
British Columbia. Their version includes the incident of 
the chain of arrows, and describes the shifts to which the 
animals in heaven were put when the chain of arrows, by 
which they had ascended, was broken down. The Bats, we 
are told, flew down, spreading ont their blankets as wings. 
The Flying Squirrel pulled out his skin and used it as wings 
to fly with. All the fish threw themselves down, but the 
Sucker was the only one who was broken to pieces. How- 
ever, he was restored to life by the touch of his brother’s 
widow.? 

A different account of the origin of the War on the Sky is 
given in a version of the story recorded among the Indians of 


1L. Farrand, Traditions of the Quinault Indians [New 
York] (1902), pp. 107-109 (The Jesup North Pacific Expedi- 
tion). I have abridged the story. 

* Franz Boas, Kathlamet Texts (Washington, 1901), pp. 
67-71 (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 26). 

8 Franz Boas, Kwtenat Tales (Washington, 1918), pp. 
73-77 (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 59), 
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the Lower Fraser River in British Columbia. They say that 
the Redheaded Woodpecker and the Eagle had each a son, 
and that the two youths in pursuit of a beautiful bird were 
lured on till they eame to the sky. ‘The bereaved fathers 
desired to go up after them, but did not know how to do it. 
So they called a general assembly of the animals and inquired 
of them how one may aseend to heaven. First, the Pelican 
flew up, but returned without reaching the sky. Next the 
Mole attempted to seale the heavenly heights by burrowing 
under the water and under the earth, but naturally he failed. 
Even the Kagle himself, the father of one of the missing 
youths, could not fly so high, though he tried hard. At last 
a& man or an animal named Tamia, a grandson of Wood- 
pecker’s wife, came forward and declared that he had learned 
in a dream how one may ascend up to heaven. So he painted 
his hair red, and having adorned his face with a streak of red 
paint from the forehead down over the nose to the chin, he 
began to sing. ‘“‘I am Tamia! I fear not to shoot at the 
sky,” while his grandmother Takt beat time to the song. 
Having thus attuned himself to the proper pitch, he took 
his bow and shot arrow after arrow at the sky, until the 
arrows, as usual, formed a chain stretching right down to the 
earth. So all the people ascended the chain, vanquished 
the Sky People in battle, and freed the two sons of the 
Woodpecker and the Kagle. When they had returned home 
victorious, they broke down the chain of arrows, or rather 
the broad road into which the chain had been converted. 
But they did not notice that the Snail had lagged behind 
and was still up aloft. So when the Snail came to heaven’s 
gate and found no Jadder, he had to throw himself down, 
and in his fall he broke every bone in his body, That is why 
he now moves so slowly. 

Yet another motive is assigned for the War on the 
Sky by the Thompson Indians of British Columbia.  Ac- 
cording to them, that war was caused by the rape of a 
married woman. ‘The people of the Sky, so they say, 
stole the wife of Swan, who, in great wrath at this outrage, 
called all the people of the earth to a council. They agreed 
to make war on the Sky People, and under the direction 








1 Franz Boas, Indianische Sagen von der Nord-Pacifischen 
Kiste Amerikas (Berlin, 1895), pp. 30 sq. 
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of the injured husband, they all gathered together with 
their bows and arrows and shot at the sky, but all their 
arrows fell short. After they had all tried in vain, Wren 
shot an arrow. The people watched it rising till it passed 
out of sight, and though they waited some time, it never 
came down again. It had stuck in the sky. Then Wren 
shot another arrow, which likewise disappeared and did not 
come down again. It had stuck in the notch of the first one. 
After he had discharged many arrows, the people saw them 
sticking one in the end of the other, like a chain hung 
from the sky. Wren continued to shoot till at last the 
arrow-chain reached the earth. Then all the people ascended 
one behind the other over the chain of arrows and entering 
the upper world (some say through a hole which they tore in 
the sky) they attacked the Sky People, some of whom consisted 
of Grizzlies, Black Bears, and Elks. A great battle was 
fought, in which the Sky People were victorious, and the 
Earth People began to retreat in great haste down the chain of 
arrows. When about half the people had reached the ground, 
the chain broke in the middle, and many were killed by the 
fall. Others, who were on the chain above the point at which 
it broke, had to ascend again, and were either killed or made 
prisoners by the Sky People. Those who reached the earth 
represent the people, animals, birds, and fishes to be found 
on the earth at the present time. ‘There were formerly other 
different animals and birds on the earth, but they either 
were killed in this war or remain in the sky to this day.! 

A short version of the story, without the assignment of any 
motive for the war, is reported from among “the Ntlakya- 
pamuq Indians of British Columbia. It includes the usual 
ineident of the sky-reaching chain of arrows.” 

A somewhat different story of the War on the Sky is told 
by the Catloltq Indians of Vancouver Island. They say that 
long ago Turpentine was a blind man, who could not bear the 
sun’s heat and used te go a-fishing for red shell-fish by night. 


Cee En 


1 James Teit, AL pee y of the Thompson Indians (Leyden 
and New York, 1912), p. 246 (The Jesup North Pacific 
Expedition, vol. ‘Vill. part ii.). Another, but briefer, version 
of the story is reported in the same w ork (p. 33+). 

2 Franz Boas, Indianische Sagen von der Nord-Pacifischen 
Kiiste Amerikas, pa lis 
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Every morning, when the day began to break, his wife called 
him back, saying, “ Come home quick ! The sun is rising. 
So he always hurried home before it grew warm. But one 
day his wife slept late, and when she awoke, it was broad 
day. Horrified by the discovery, she rushed to the beach, 
shrieking, ‘‘ Come home quick! The sun is high in heaven.” 
Thus adjured, old Turpentine plied his oars as for dear life, 
but it was too late; the Sun shone down on him so hot that 
he melted away before he reached the shore. Indignant at 
his fate, his two sons resolved to avenge his death by killing 
the Sun, his murderer. So they took their bows and arrows 
and went to the place where the Sun rises. There they shot 
an arrow at the sky, and a second arrow at the first, until 
the usual ladder of arrows was constructed leading up to 
heaven. When it was finished, the elder brother shook it to 
see whether it was strong enough to bear his weight, and 
finding it quite firm, the two brothers climbed up aloft by it. 
On reaching the sky they killed the Sun with their arrows. 
Then they deliberated how to replace the dead luminary and 
solved the problem very simply ; for the elder brother became 
the Sun, and the younger brother became the Moon. 

A different motive for the War on the Sky is assigned by 
the Sanpoil Indians, who live on the Columbia River and. 
belong to the Salish stock.2 They say that once on 4 time it 
rained so heavily that all the fires on earth were extin- 
guished. The animals held a council and decided to make 
war against the sky in order to bring back the fire. In spring 
the people began, and tried to shoot their arrows up to the 
sky. Coyote tried first, but did not sueceed. Finally the 
Chickadee contrived to shoot an arrow which stuck in the 
sky. He continued to shoot, making a chain of arrows by 
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1 Franz Boas, Indianische Sagen von der Nord-Pacifischen 
Kiiste Amerikas, pp. 64 sq. The use of achain of arrows to 
give access to the sky is a common incident in the folk-tales 
told by the Indians of North-west America, even in stories in 
which there is no question of an attack upon the Sky 
People. See Franz Boas, ‘‘ Tsimshian Mythology,” T'hirty- 
first Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
(Washington, 1916), pp. 364 sqq. 

2 # W. Hodge, Handbook of American Indians (Wash- 
ington, 1907-1910), ii. 451. as es 
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means of which the animals climbed up. The last to climb 
was the Grizzly Bear, but so heavy was he that he broke the 
chain of arrows and so could not join the other animals in 
the sky. 

When the animals reached the sky, they found themselves 
in a valley near a lake where the people of the sky were 
fishing. Coyote wished to act as scout, but was captured. 
Then the Muskrat dug holes along the shore of the lake, and 
Beaver and Eagle set ‘out to obtain the fire. Beaver entered 
one of the fish-traps and pretended to be dead. They carried 
him to the chief’s house, where the people began to skin 
him. At this time the Eagle alighted on a tree near the 
tent. When the people saw the Eagle, they ran out, and at 
once Beaver took a clam-shell full of glowing coals and ran 
away. He jumped into the lake, and people tried to catch 
him in nets; but the water drained away through the holes 
which Muskrat had made. The animals now ran back to the 
chain of arrows, which they found broken. Then, as the 
birds could fly down and the quadrupeds could not, each bird 
took a quadraped on its back and flew down with it. Only 
Coyote and the Sucker were left up above. Coyote tied a 
piece of buffalo robe to each paw and jumped down. He 
sailed down on the skin, and finally landed on a pine-tree. 
Next morning he showed off his wings, but could not take 
them off again, and was transformed into a bat. The Sucker 
had to jump down, and was broken to pieces. The animals 
fitted his bones together ; and, since some were missing, they 
put pine-necdles into his tail. ‘Therefore the Sucker has 
many bones. 


III.—Myrus oF THE ORIGIN OF FIRE 
(Apollodorus 1. vii. 1) 


According to Hesiod and Hyginus, it was from Zeus him- 
self that Prometheus stole the fire which he bestowed on 
men ;? and Hyginus clearly conceived the theft to have been 
perpetrated in heaven, for he apees of Prometheus bringing 
1 Kolk-tales of Salishan and Sahaptin Tribes, edited by 
Franz Boas, pp. 107 sq. 

® Hesiod, Works and Days, 50 sqq., Theog. 565 sqq. ; 
Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 15. 
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down the stolen fire to earth in a stalk of fennel ;! and Latin 
poets similarly refer to the sky as the source from which our 
earthly fire was procured by the artful Prometheus.? But 
according to Plato it was from the workshop of Athena 
and Hephaestus that Prometheus abstracted the fire. The 
philosopher tells us that when the time appointed for man’s 
creation or appearance out of the earth was at hand, Pro- 
metheus, the friend of the human race, was sore puzzled 
what to do; for no provision had been made for supplying 
the new creatures with fire, and, without that element, how 
could the mechanical arts exist? Prometheus himself might 
not enter the citadel of Zeus, which was guarded by dreadful 
warders ; so he made his way secretly into the workshop 
where Athena and Hephaestus laboured in common, and, 
stealing the fire of Hephaestus and the mechanical skill of 
Athena, he bestowed both these precious gifts on men.? 
This version of the story was known to Lucian, for he repre- 
sents Hephaestus reproaching Prometheus with having pur- 
loined the fire and left his forge cold.4 Cicero speaks of 
“the Lemnian theft” of fire committed by Prometheus ;° 
which implies that the fire was obtained from the forge of 
Hephaestus in Lemnos, the island on which Hephaestus fell 
when he was hurled from heaven by Zeus.® Perhaps the 
origin of fire on earth was mythically explained by this fall 
of Hephaestus, who may have been supposed to carry it with 
him in his descent from heaven, and to have used it to light 
the furnace of his smithy in the island. 

The notion that the first fire used by man was stolen from 
a deity or other fairyland being meets us in many stories 
told by many savages in many parts of the world. Very 
often, curiously enough, the thief is a bird or beast; not 
uncommonly the theft is committed by a number of birds or 
beasts, which combine together for the purpose. On the 
other hand, a beast or bird often figures, not as the thief, 
but as the first owner of fire, and the story relates how the 


1 Hyginus, Fab. 144. 

2 Horace, Odes, i. 3. 27 sqqg.; Juvenal, xv. 84 sqq. 
3 Plato, Protagoras, 11, p. 321 c-x. 

+ Lucian, Prometheus, 5. 

> Cicero, Tuscul. Dispué. ii. 10. 23. 

6 Homer, Jl. i. 590 sqq. 
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fire was obtained from the animal or bird and conveyed to 
men. ‘Tales of the origin, and in particular of the theft, of 
fire are too numerous to be told here at length; elsewhere I 
hope to deal with them fully.) But it may be worth while 
to illustrate the nature and wide diffusion of such tales by 
some examples. 

The aborigines of Cape Grafton, on the eastern coast of 
Queensland, tell of a time when there was no such thing as 
fire on earth; so Bin-jir Bin-jir, a small wren with a red 
back (Malurus sp.), went up into the skies to get some. He 
was successful, but lest his friends on earth should have the 
benefit of it, he hid it away under his tail, Asked on his 
return how he had fared, he told his friend that his quest 
had been fruitless. But his friend langhed and said, ‘‘ Why, 
you have got some fire stuck on to the end of your tail,” 
referring to the red spot on the bird’s back. Bin-jir Bin-jir 
was therefore obliged to admit that he did get some fire, and 
finally he showed his friend from what particular wood to 
extract it by friction.2 Some of the aborigines of Western 
Victoria thought that the first fire was procured by a little 
bird described as a ‘‘ fire-tail wren,” which stole it from the 
crows, who till then had had sole possession of the valuable 
element.? 

According to the Booandik tribe, who used to inhabit the 
extreme south-east corner of South Australia, the first owner 
of fire was the cockatoo, who kept it jealously hidden in his 
red crest and produced it from there by scratching his crest 
whenever he wished to cook his victuals. But he took care 
to cook his food privately, lest the other cockatoos should 
learn the secret. However, one little cockatoo contrived to 
stea] some of the fire and communicated it to his fellows.‘ 
One of the tribes about Maryborough in Queensland related 
how men originally obtained fire by knocking off a piece of 


1 Ina volume, The Origin of Fire, and other Hssays, to be 
published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., London. 

2 Walter KE. Roth, ‘‘ Superstition, Magic, and Medicine,” 
North Queensland Ethnography, Bulletin No. 5 (Brisbane, 
1903), p. 11. 

3 James Dawson, Australian Aborigines (Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Adelaide, 1881), p. 54. 

4 Mrs. James Smith, Zhe Booandtk tribe (Adelaide, 1880), 
pp. 2] sq. 
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the sun when he rose in the east. The natives about Lake 
Condah in Victoria said that once upon a time a man threw 
up a spear to the clouds with a string attached to it. Then 
he climbed up the string and brought down fire from the sun 
to the earth.” 

The natives of the Eastern Islands of Torres Straits, 
between Australia and New Guinea, say that fire was for- 
merly in possession of an old woman, who kept it in a sixth 
finger which she had between her finger and thumb. When 
she wished to kindle a fire, she had only to put this finger 
under the fuel, and the fuel at once ignited. The animals 
on another island often saw the smoke of her fire and were 
envious, for they had no fire of their own. They tried, one 
after the other, to swim across the channel and get the fire 
by hook or crook; but they all failed until the big lizard 
made his way across, bit off the old woman’s fiery finger, 
and swam back with it in his mouth. All the people, or 
rather all the animals, were very glad to see the fire which 
he brought to them. They all went into the wood and every- 
one got a branch from the tree he liked best; they asked 
each tree to come and get a fire-stick. All the trees came 
and got fire and have kept it ever since ; and men obtain 
their fire-sticks from the trees. 

The natives of Kiwai, an island off the mouth of the Fly 
River in New Guinea, say that fire was first produced on the 
mainland of New Guinea by two men. Al] animals tried to 
steal some of the fire and to swim across to Kiwai with it, 
but they all failed. The birds also failed in the attempt, 
till at last the black cockatoo succeeded in bringing a 
burning stick in his beak. But his mouth was terribly burnt 
by the fire ; and he has had a red spot on both sides of his 
mouth from that day to this. He let the fire-stick drop at 
lasa ; and the people secured it, and have had fire ever since. 


1A. W. Howitt, The Native Tribes of South-Hast 
Australia (London, 1904), p. 432. 
~ 2 R. Brough Smyth, The Aborigines of Victoria (Mel- 
bourne and London, 1878), i. 462. 

3 Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition 
to Torres Straits, vi. (Cambridge, 1908), pp. 29 sq. 

4 Rev. J. Chalmers, ‘‘ Note on the Natives of Kiwai 
Island,” Journal of the Anthropological Institute, xxxiii. 
(1903) p. 188. For other versions of the same story, see 
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The cockatoo here referred to belongs no doubt to the genus 
Microglossa, ‘‘ whose wholly black plumage is relieved by 
their bare checks of bright red.” ? 

Some people in Kiwai give a different account of the 
origin of fire. They say that the method of making fire 
was <liscovered accidentally or through the advice of a spirit 
by sawing wood with a bamboo rope or a bowstring: the 
friction first made the wood warm and then elicited smoke 
and flame. ? 

At Wagawaga, on Milne Bay, near the south-eastern 
extremity of New Guinea, they say that people used to cook 
their yams and taro in the sun, because they were ignorant 
of fire. Buta certain old woman had fire in her body and 
used to draw it out from between her legs when she wished 
to cook her own food. She carefully kept the secret from 
other people; but a boy detected her in the act of making 
fire and contrived to steal a fire-brand from her. This was 
the beginning of the general use of fire among men.* A 
similar story is told by the natives of Dobu, an island 
belonging to the D’Entrecastaux group which lies to the 
east of New Gnuinea,? and also by the natives of the 
Trobriand Islands, to the north of the D’Entrecastaux 
Islands. ° 

In the Admiralty Islands, to the north of New Guinea, 
the natives say that in the beginning there was no fire on 


Gunnar Landtman, The Folk-tales of the Kiwat Papuans 
(Helsingfors, 1917), pp. 331 sg. (Acta Societatis Scientiarum 
Fennicae, vol. xivii); W. N. Beaver, Unexplored New 
Guinea (London, 1920), p. 174. 

1 Alfred Newton and Hans Gadow, A Dictionary of Birds 
(Cambridge, 1893-1896), p. 93. 

2 Gunnar Landtman, op. cit. pp. 83, 334 sq. 

3 C. G. Seligmann, The Melanesians of British New 
Guinea (Cambridge, 1910), pp. 379 sq. 

4 Rev. W. KE. Bromilow, ‘‘ Dobuan (Papuan) behefs and 
folk-lore,” Report of the Thirteenth Meeting of the Austra- 
lasian Association for the Advancement of Science, held at 
Sydney, 1911 (Sydney, 1912), pp. 425 sq. 

5 The story was recorded in the Trobriands by Dr. B. 
Malinowski, who was good enough to communicate it to me. 
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earth, A woman sent the sea-eagle and the starling to 
fetch fire from heaven. The two birds brought it, and since 
then people have cooked their food by fire; were it not for 
these two birds we should still have to dry our food in the 
sun. But on their flight down to earth, the two birds 
shifted the fire between them. The starling took the fire 
and carried it on the back of his neck, and the wind blew 
up the flame, so that it singed the bird. That is why the 
starling is now so small and the fish-eagle so big.! 

The Maoris of New Zealand tell how fire was procured 
for the earth by the great primordial hero Maui. He got it 
from his grandmother, Mahuika, the goddess of fire, who at 
his request produced fire successively from all the nails of 
her fingers and toes, one after the other. <A great conflagra- 
tion followed, which was extinguished by heavy rain. What 
little fire escaped extinction took refuge in certain trees, 
from which it is still elicited by friction.2. Substantially the 
same myth, with local variations, is told in many parts of 
Polynesia, as in the Chatham Islands,? Tonga,4 Savage 
Island,§ Samoa,* Bowditch Island,’ the Union Islands,? the 





1 Josef Meyer, ‘‘Mythen und Sagen der Admiralitits- 
insulaner,” Anthropos, ii. (1907), pp. 659 sq. 

* Sir George Grey, Polynesian Mythology (London, 1855), 
pp. 45-49. For briefer versions of the story, see R. Taylor, 
Te Ika A Maui, or New Zealand and its Inhabitants? 
(London, 1870), pp. 130 sg.; John White, The Ancient 
History of the Maori, ii. (London and Wellington, 1889), 
pp. 108-110. 

3 A. Shand, The Moriori People of the Chatham Islands 
(Washington and New Plymouth, 1911), p. 20 (Memoirs of 
the Polynesian Society, vol. ii.). 

4 Le P. Reiter, ‘‘ Traditions Tonguiennes,” Anthropos, 
xii.—xiii. (1917-1918), pp. 1026-1040; E. KE. Collcott, 
“* Legends from Tonga,” Folk-lore, xxxii. (1921), pp. 45-48. 

5G. Turner, Samoa (London, 1884), pp. 211 sqg.; (Sir) 
Basil Thomson, Savage Island (London, 1902), pp. 86 sq. 

6 G. Turner, op. cat. pp. 209-211; J. B. Stair, Old Samoa 
(London, 1897), pp. 238 sq. 

7G. Turner, op. cit. p. 270. 

8 (Sir) Basil Thomson, op. cit. p. 87. 
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Hervey Islands,’ and the Marquesas Islands.? Everywhere 
the fire-bringer is the human or superhuman hero’Maui, but 
there is some variation in regard to the name and sex of 
the deity from whom he obtained the fire. Sometimes the 
deity appears as a female and sometimes as a male, some- 
times as the grandmother and:sometimes as the grandfather 
of the hero ; and her or his name is variously given as 
Mahuika, Mahuike, Mauika, Manike, Manimotua, Mafuie, 
and Mafuike. In the Maori myth the realm of the fire- 
goddess would seem to be in the sky, for the hero speaks of 
fetching down fire for the world. But in almost all the 
other versions the home of the fire-deity is definitely sub- 
terranean, and the hero has to descend into the nether 
world in order to procure the fire. Sometimes the fire-god 
only yields the fire on compulsion after a struggle with the 
hero, in which the deity gets the worst of it. In the 
Chatham Islands version, as in the Maori version, the fire- 
god produces the fire from his fingers. In the Marquesas 
version the fire-goddess produces the fire from her toes, 
knees, back, and navel; but in the other versions which I 
have cited nothing is said about the fire being extracted 
from the body of the deity. While the fire-bringer Mani is 
clearly conceived as a hero in human form, he is-sometimes 
said to have assumed the form of a bird in order either to 
obtain access to the realm of the fire-deity or to escape from 
the conflagration which followed his interview with that 
potentate. Thus in the Maori version the hero Maui is said 
to have assumed the form of an eagle; in one of the two 
Hervey Islands versions he is. reported to have entered 
temporarily into the body of a red pigeon; while in the 
Marquesas version he concealed himself under the form of 
a patiotio bird. A version of the story which is reported 
from the Hawaii or Sandwich Islands relates how Maui 
learned the art of fire-making from af alae bird, which used 
to carry fire about and communicate it to its fellow-birds in 
order that they might roast bananas or taro with it. Being 


LW. W. Gill, Myths and Songs from. the South Pacific 
(London, 1876), pp. 51-58, 63-69. 

2 EK. Tregear, ‘Polynesian folk-lore ; ii.: The Origin of 
Fire,” Transactions and Proceedings of the New Zealand 
Institute, xx. (1887), pp. 385-387. 
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caught by Maui, the bird explained to him how to make fire 
by rubbing two sticks together, and indicated to him the 
various sorts of trees from which fire-sticks could be pro- 
eured.. As all but one of these trees proved on trial to be 
quite unsuitable for the purpose, Maui in a rage applied a 
burning brand to the bird’s head, as you may still see by the 
red crest on its poll.’ In one of the Hervey Islands versions 
the fire-god employed a bird of white plumage, the tern, to 
hold down the lower fire-stick, while he himself twirled 
the upper fire-stick in the usual way to elicit fire. But 
Maui snatched the burning upper stick from the fire-god’s 
hands, and as the bird continued to clutch the lower stick, 
the hero applied the flaming stick in his hands to either side 
of the bird’s eyes and scorched both places. That is why 
you see the black marks on either side of the tern’s eyes down 
to this day. Thus, while the human aspect of the fire-bringer 
certainly prevails in the Polynesian myths of the origin of 
fire, there are hints that in another and perhaps older 
version of the tale he may have been a bird rather than 
a man. 

The natives of Nukufetau, one of the Ellice Islands, give 
a very rationalistic account of the origin of fire. They say 
that fire was discovered by seeing smoke rise from two 
crossed branches which were rubbed against each other in 
the wind.? 

The Toradyas of Central Celebes say that the Creator gave 
fire to the first man and woman, but did not teach them how 
to make it. So when the fire went out, people were at a loss 
how to boil their rice. Accordingly they resolved to send a 
messenger to the sky to ask for a little fire, for in those days 
the sky was much nearer to the earth than it is now. The 
messenger chosen for the purpose was a certain insect named 
tambooya. When the insect came to the sky and asked for 
fire, the gods said, ‘‘ We will give you fire; but you must 
cover your eyes with your hands, that you may not see how 
we make it.” But the gods did not know that the insect had 
an eye under each shoulder ; so while he lifted up his arms 


1 A, Bastian, Inselgruppen in Oceanien (Berlin, 1883), 
pp. 278 sq.; 1d., Allerlet aus Volks- und Menschenkunde 
(Berlin, 1888), i. 120 sq. 


2G. Turner, Samoa, pp. 285 sq. 
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to hide his eyes in his head, he saw with his eyes under his 
arms how the gods made fire by striking a flint with a chop- 
ping-knife, and on his return to earth he communicated the 
secret to mankind, who have made fire in that way ever 
since.} 

The natives of Nias, an island to the west of Sumatra, say 
that in the olden time certain evil spirits called Belas used 
to consort with mankind in a friendly way, but only the 
Belas knew how to make fire, and they kept the secret to 
themselves, though they were willing enough to lend fire to 
men. One day a inan, whose fire had gone out, went to 
borrow it from the wife of a Bela. To prevent him from 
seeing how she made it, she proposed to cover him up with 
a garment. But he said, ‘1 can see through a garment ; 
put a basket over me.” She did so, but while she made fire, 
he looked through the interstices of the basket, and so 
learned the secret. ? 

The Andaman Islanders say that after the great flood, 
which extinguished all fires on earth, the ghost of a drowned 
mau agsuined the form of a kingfisher and flew up to the sky, 
where he diseovered the Creator seated beside his fire. The 
bird seized a burning log in its beak, but accidentally dropped 
it on the Creator, who, smarting with pain, hurled the brand 
at the awkward bird. The missile missed the kingfisher but 
dropped near the survivors of the flood, who thus recovered 
the use of fire. 








1 A. C. Kruijt, “De legenden der Poso-Alfoeren aan- 
gaande de eerste menschen,” Mededeelingen van wege het Ne- 
derlandsche Zendelinggenootschap, xxxviii. (1894), pp. 340 sy. ; 
N. Adriani en Alb. C. Kruijt, De Bare’e-sprekende Toradjas 
van Midden-Celcbes (Batavia, 1912-14), ii. 186 sq. 

2L. N. H. A. Chatelin, ‘‘Godsdienst en bijgeloof der 
Niassers,” Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal- Land- en Volken- 
kunde, xxvi. (1880), p. 182; HK. Modigliani, Un Viaggio a 
Nias (Milan, 1890), pp. 629 sg. Compare H. Sundermann, 
Die Insel Nias (Barmen, 1905), p. 70. 

3K. H. Man, On the Aboriginal Inhabitants of the An- 
daman Islands (London, n.d.), pp. 98 sq. Compare Census 
of India, 190], vol. iii. The Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 
by Sir Richard C. Temple (Caleutta, 1903), p. 63; M. V. 
Portman, ‘‘The Andaman fire-legend,” Zhe Indian Antt- 
quary, xxvi. (1897), pp. 14-18. 
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The Thay or Tai of Siam have likewise a legend of a 
great flood which extinguished all fires on earth. The 
survivors sent three several messengers, a man, a serpent, 
and an owl, one after the other, to the Spirit of the Sky 
to procure fire, but none of them succeeded in the task. 
At last they applied to the gad-fly, and he willingly under- 
took the duty, only stipulating that if he succeeded in his 
mission he should be free thenceforth to batten on the thighs 
of buffaloes and the legs of men. His terms being accepted, 
the gad-fly flew up to the sky. Now the eyes of a gad-fly 
are not in its head but at the root of its wings; at least the 
Thay think so. But when Sky asked the gad-fly, ‘‘ Where 
are your eyes?” the cunning insect replied, ‘‘ They are just 
where other people’s eyes are.” ‘‘Then,” pursued the Sky, 
‘‘where will you shut yourself up so as to see nothing?” 
The artful gad-fly answered, ‘‘I see through the sides of a 
pitcher just as if they did not exist; but put me in a basket 
with interstices, and I see absolutely nothing.” The simple- 
minded Sky accordingly put the gad-fly in a basket with 
interstices and set about making fire by the process of draw- 
ing a cord rapidly to and fro in the notch of a stick. Kn- 
sconced in the basket, the gad-fly saw the whole process and 
communicated the secret tomen.! In this story the gad-fly’s 
trick of peeping through the interstices of a basket resembles 
ve trick played by the man in the corresponding story from 

ias.? 

The Ba-ila, a tribe of Northern Rhodcsia, in South Africa, 
tell how the Mason-Wasp brought fire from God. They say 
that formerly there was no fire on earth, so all the birds 
assembled together and asked, ‘‘ Whence shall we get fire?” 
Mason-Wasp offered to go to God to get some, and the 
Vulture, the Fish-EKagle, and the Crow volunteered to go 
with him. So they all flew off; but first the Vulture, then 
the Fish-Eagle, and then the Crow expired with the effort, 
and their bones fell to the earth. Only Mason-Wasp won 
his way to God and told him that he was come to ask for fire. 
God gave him fire and his blessing as well, saying, ‘“‘ You 
shall not have to beget children. When you desire a child, 
go and look into a grainstalk and you will find an insect 


1 A. Bourlet, ‘‘Les Thay,” Anthropos, ii. (1907), pp. 921- 
24, * See above, p. 334. 
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whose name is Ngongwa. When you have found him, take 
and carry him into a house. When you arrive in the house, 
look out for the fireplace where men cook, and build there a 
dwelling for your child Ngongwa. When you have finished 
building, put him in and let him remain there. When many 
days have elapsed, just go and have a look at him ; and one 
day you will find he has changed and become just as you are 
yourself.” So it is to-day: Mason-Wasp builds a house, 
eons for the fireplace, just as he was commanded by 
od. 

This African account of the origin of fire on earth is 
explained as follows by the writers who have recorded it : 
‘The Mason-Wasp, the Prometheus of the Ba-ila, with its 
indigo-blue wings, yellow abdomen, and black and orange 
legs, is a common object in Central Africa. It builds its cell 
of mud not only on the fireplaces, as the tale narrates, but 
also (and this is a great nuisance) on walls, books, and 
pictures in one’s dwelling. In the cell it lays its eggs, 
together with a caterpillar or grub, and seals them up ; then 
it builds other cells, until quite a large unsightly lump of 
clay is left on the wall. As the young grubs hatch out they 
eat the insects which have been benumbed, but not killed, by 
the sting of their parent. We have here an interesting 
example of how the observation of natives is correct up to 
a certain point ; but not taking into consideration, because 
they have not noticed, all the facts, the conclusion they draw 
is wrong. ‘They suppose Ngongwa to metamorphose into a 
Mason-Wasp ; and this tale is to explain why it 1s so, as well 
as to account for the domestic fire.” * 

A very different story of the origin of fire is told by the 
Basongo Meno, a group of tribes in the Congo basin, whose 
territory lies to the north of the Sankuru and Kasai rivers. 
They say that from the earliest times they have made their 
fishing-traps out of the ribs of the Raphia palm. One day a 
man, constructing such a trap, wished to bore a hole in the 
end of one of the ribs, and he used a small pointed stick for 
the purpose. In the process of boring fire was elicited, and 
this method of procuring fire has been employed ever since. 





1K. W. Smith and A. M. Dale, The Ila-speaking Peoples 
of Northern Rhodesia (London, 1920), ii. 345 sq. 
2 EK. W. Smith and A. M. Dale, op. cit. 11. 346 sq. 
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Hence large plantations of Raphia palm are maintained by 
the people to supply them with fire-sticks.} 

In Loango they say that once on a time the spider spun a 
long, long thread, and that the wind caught one end of the 
thread and carried it up to the sky. Then the woodpecker 
climbed up the thread, and pecking at the celestial vault 
made those holes in it which we call stars. After the wood- 
pecker had thus ascended, man alsu clambered up the thread 
to the sky and fetched down fire.” 

The Ekoi of Southern Nigeria, on the borders of the 
Cameroons, say that in the beginning of the world, the Sky 
God, Obassi Osaw, made everything, but he did not give fire 
to the people who were on earth. A chief named Etim ‘Ne 
sent the Lame Boy, who at that time was not lame, to the 
Sky God to ask for fire. The Lame Boy went and proffered 
the request, but the Sky God refused it angrily and sent him 
back to earth. Next the chief went himself to the deity and 
humbled himself before him ; but he fared no better and had 
to return home empty-handed. Thereupon the Lame Boy 
undertook to steal fire from the Sky God. With that view 
he went and took service with the Sky God, and after he 
had served the deity for some days, the god said to him, 
‘*(xo to the house of my wives, and ask them to send me a 
lamp.” The boy gladly did as he was bidden, for it was in 
the house of the god’s wives that the fire was kept. He 
waited till the lamp was given him, and then brought it back 
with all speed. Once, after he had stayed many days among 
the servants, the Sky God Obassi sent hiin again for a lamp, 
and this time one of the wives said, ‘‘ You can light the lamp 
at the fire.” The boy took a brand and lighted the lamp, 
then he wrapped the brand in plantain leaves and tied it 
up in his cloth. He carried the lamp to his master ; but that 
night, when all the people were asleep, he took the fire-brand 
which he had wrapped in plantain leaves, and carrying it he 
set ont homeward. When he reached the earth once more, 
he took the fire to his chief and showed it to him. So the 
first fire was made on earth. But looking down from his 
house in the sky the god, Obassi Osaw, saw the smoke rising, 





1 K. Torday et T. A. Joyce, Les Bushongo (Brussels, 1910), 
pp. 275 sq. 
* Die Loango-Expedition, iii. 2, von E, Pechuél-Loesche 
(Stuttgart, 1907), p. 135. 
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and he said to his eldest son, ‘‘Go, ask the boyif it is hewho . 
has stolen the fire.” His eldest son caine down to earth and 
delivered his father’s message. The lad confessed, saying, 
‘*T was the one who stole the fire. The reason why I hid it 
was because I feared.” The god’s eldest son, whose name 
was Akpan, replied, ‘‘I bring you a message. Up till now 
you have been able to walk. From to-day you will not be 
able to do so any more.” That is the reason why the Lame 
Boy cannot walk. He it was who first brought fire to earth 
from Obassi’s house in the sky.} 

The Lengua Indians of the Paragtiayan Chaco say that in 
early times men, being unable to produce fire, were compelled 
to eat their food raw. But one day an Indian found a fire 
which a certain bird had kindled in order to cook snails. In 
the bird’s absence he stole some of the burning sticks and 
communicated the fire to his friends, who that night cooked 
their food for the first time. When the bird, soaring up in 
the sky, saw the Indians sitting round the stolen fire, he was 
very angry, and created a great thunderstorm, accompanied 
by terrible lightning, which terrified the people. Hence, 
whenever it thunders, it is a sign that the thunder-bird is 
angry and is seeking to punish the Indians by fire from the 
sky ; for ever since the bird lost its fire it has had to eat its 
food raw.? ; 

The Tapietes, an Indian tribe of the Gran Chaco, say that 
of old the black vulture obtained fire by means of lightning 
from heaven, while as yet the Indians had no fire. However, 
a frog stole two sparks from the black vulture’s fire and 
brought them in his mouth to the Tapietes. Since then the 
Tapietes have had fire, and the black vulture has had none. 
Robbed of his fire, the black vulture sat down with his 
hands over his head and wept.® 

The Tembes, an Indian tribe of north-eastern Brazil, in 
the province of Grao Para, say that formerly tire was in the 
possession of the king vulture. The Tembes, being destitute 





1 Pp. Amaury Talbot, In the Shadow of the Bush (London, 
1912), pp. 370 sq. 

2 W. B. Grubb, An Unknown People in an Unknown 
Land (London, 1211), pp. 97-99. 

3K. Nordenskiéld, Indtanerleben. El Gran Chaco (Leip- 
sic, 1912), pp. 313 sg. For other stories of the origin of fire, 
sec td., pp. 21 sq., 110 sq. 
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of fire, had to dry their meat in the sun., So they resolved 
to steal fire from the king vulture. For this purpose they 
killed a tapir and let it lie for three days, after which the 
carcase was rotten and full of maggots. The king vulture 
and his clan now came down to partake of the feast. They 
pulled off their garments of feathers and appeared in human 
form. They had brought with them a fire-brand, and with 
it they kindled a great fire. They gathered the maggots, 
wrapped them in leaves, and roasted them. Then the 
Tembes, who had lain in ambush, ran to the spot, but the 
vultures flew up and bore the fire to a place of safety. Thus 
the Indians exerted themselves in vain for three days. Then 
they built a hunting-shelter beside the carrion, and an old 
medicine-man hid in it. The vultures came again and 
kindled their fire close to the shelter. And when they had 
laid aside their feather-garments and were roasting the 
maggots, the old man jumped ont on them. The vultures at 
once made for their cast-off garments, the old man snatched 
a fire-brand, and by means of it he put fire into all the trees 
from which the Indians now extract it by friction. 

’ The Arekuna Indians of northern Brazil tell of a certain 
man named Makunaima, who lived with his brothers long 
ago before the great flood. They had as yet no fire and were 
compelled to eat all their food raw. So they sought for fire 
and found the little green bird called by the natives mutug 
(Prionttes momola) which was said to be in possession of fire. 
The bird was in the act of fishing, and Makunaima tied a 
string to its tail without its knowledge. The string was very 
. long, and following it up the brothers came to the bird’s 
house, from which they carried away fire with them. After- 
wards there came a great flood, and a certain rodent, which 
the natives call akult (Dasyprocta agutt), saved itself from 
drowning by creeping into a hole ina tree and bunging up 
the hole. There in the hole the creature made fire; but the 
fire caught the animal’s hinder quarters and changed into red 
hair. Hence the beast has had red hairs on that part of its 
body to this day.? 


1 Th. Koch-Griinberg, Indianermdrchen aus Siidamerika 
(Jena, 1920), No. 65, pp. 186 sq. 
' * Th. Koch-Griinberg, Vom Roroima zum Orinoco (Berlin, 
1916-17), ii. 33-36. For another story of the origin of fire, 
told by the Taulipang Indians of the same region, see id. ii. 76. 
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The Tarumas, an Indian tribe inhabiting the forests in the 
south-eastern region of British Guiana, say that in the begin- 
ning two brothers only lived on earth; there was no woman. 
Afterwards the younger brother Duid fished up the first 
woman from a dcep pool and married her. The two brothers 
lived in separate houses near each other. They had always 
eaten their food raw, having no fire to cook it with; but 
they noticed that the woman ate nothing raw except fruit. 
At last, after many years, when she was an old woinan and 
had borne many children, the elder brother forced her by 
threats of violence to reveal her secret. So she sat down, 
and spreading her legs wide apart produced fire from her 
genital canal. From that fire is descended the fire which we 
now use. One day as Duid was sitting on the bank of the 
river with his fire beside him, an alligator came and snapped 
up the fire in its jaws and carried it off. However, Duid’s 
elder brother recalled the alligator and induced it to disgorge 
its fiery prey. The fire itself was uninjured, but it had 
burned out the alligator’s tongue, and in consequence the 
alligator has been tongueless ever since. Another day, soon 
afterwards, a maroudi picked up Duid’s fire and flew away 
with it. Again the elder brother came to the rescue. The 
bird was recalled and gave back the fire, but her neck was 
burned and has remained red to this day. Another day, 
when Duid was absent, a jaguar came along, and stepping on 
the tire burned his feet so badly that he has never since been 
able to plant them flat on the ground, but must walk on his 
toes. A tapir also came along and trod on the fire, and he is 
so slow in his movements that he was very badly burned and 
has had hoofs ever since.? 

The Cora Indians of Mexico tell how in former times the 
iguana, a species of lizard, was in possession of fire, and how, 
having quarrelled with his wife and his mother-in-law, he 
retired to the sky, taking the fire with him. Thus there was 
no more fire on earth, because the iguana had carried it all 
away and kept it hidden up aloft. So the people assembled 
and consulted. They determined to send the raven up to the 
sky to fetch the fire down, but he failed in the attempt; so 


<= —— = Se 


1W. C. Farabee, The Central Arawaks (Philadelphia, 
1918), pp. 143-47 (University of Pennsylvania, Anthropolo- 
gical Publications, vol. ix.). 
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did the humming-bird, and-all the other birds At last the 
opossuin contrived to climb up to the sky. There he found 
an old man sitting by a fire. When the old man fell asleep, 
the opossum seized a firebrand and dragged it towards the 
abyss by which the way to earth went down. Being over- 
taken by the old man, the opossum threw down the fire. It 
fell on the ground and set the earth on fire But the earth 
goddess extinguished the conflagration with her milk. The 
people carried away the fire, and it remained with them.? 
The Sia Indians of New Mexico say that Spider was the 
ereator of men and all animals. He lived in a house under- 
ground, and there he made fire by rubbing a sharp-pointed 
stone on a round flat stone. But having kindled the fire, he 
kept it in his house, setting a snake, a cougar, and a bear to 
guard the first, second, and third door, that no one might 
enter and see the fire. So people on earth had no fire and 
grew weary of browsing on grass like deer. They sent the 
coyote to steal fire for them from the nether world. He went, 
passed the warders at the doors of Spider’s house, because 
they were all asleep, and made his way into the room where 
Spider himself was slumbering beside the fire. Coyote 
hastened to the fire and lighted at it a cedar brand which 
was tied to his tail. Then he hurried away, and Spider 
awoke; but before he could rouse the sleeping warders, 
eoyote was far on his way with the fire to the upper world. 
The Navahoes of New Mexico say that when men first 
emerged from the earth, they found the animals already in 
possession of fire, though they themselves had none. But 
the coyote, the bat, and the squirrel, being friends of men, 
‘agreed to aid each other in procuring fire for mankind. So 
while the animals were busy playing the moccasin game, 
Coyote appeared on the scene with splinters of resinous pine- 
wood tied to his tail. While the attention of the animals 
was absorbed by the game, Coyote dashed through the fire, 
the splinters attached to his tail took fire, and with his fiery 
train he fled, pursued by all the animals. When he was 
exhausted, he passed the fire to the bat, and when the bat in 


1K. Th. Preuss, Die Nayarit-Expedition, i. (Leipsic, 
1912), pp 177-81. 

2 Mrs. Matilda Coxe Stevenson, ‘‘ The Sia,” Eleventh 
Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology (Washington, 
1894), pp. 26 sq., 70, 72 sq. 
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turn could run no more, he transmitted the fire to the 
squirrel, who contrived to carry it safe to the Navahoes.? 

This arrangement of relays of animal runners,’ who pass 
the stolen fire from one to another, is a common feature in 
North American myths of the origin of fire. A typical story 
of this sort, for example, is told by the Uintah Utes of north- 
eastern Utah. They relate how Coyote and his people the 
Kagle, the Humming-bird, the Hawk-Moth, the Chicken- 
Hawk, and so on, had no fire, and how, led by Coyote, they 
started out in search of it, till at last they came to the 
village of people who had fire. There, dancing round the 
fire, Coyote contrived to ignite the shredded bark which he 
had stuck on his head in imitation of hair. Having thus 
secured the fire, he ran off with it, pursued by the people 
whose fire he had stolen. Growing tired, he passed the fire 
first to Eagle, who in turn transmitted it to Humming-bird, 
and so on. Finally, Coyote succeeded in bringing the 
precious fire, in a tube of old dry sagebrush, to his people, 
and explained to them how to make fire by boring a hole in 
a piece of sagebrush with a piece of greasewood.* In this 
tale, as in many others of the same sort, the actors bear the 
names of animals or birds but are conceived in some measure 
as human. The confusion is not necessarily a product of 
totemism; the lack of the power to discriminate clearly 
between animals and men is rather a cause than an effect of 
totemism. 

The Sioux, Menomonis, Foxes, and several other Indian 
tribes in the valley of the Mississippi, used to relate, like many 
other peoples, that the few survivors of the great flood were 
left without fire. To remedy this inconvenience the Master of 
Life sent a white raven to carry fire to them. But the bird 
stopped by the way to batten on carrion and allowed the 
fire to go out. For this negligence the Great Spirit punished 
him by making him black instead of white. Then the Great 
Spirit sent a little grey bird (the erbetie) as his messenger to 
carry fire to the man and woman, who alone had escaped 
from the flood. The bird did as he was bidden, and the 








1 Major E. Backus, ‘‘ An account of the Navajoes of New 
Mexico,” in H. R. Schooleraft’s Indian Tribes of the United 
States (Philadelphia, 1853-1856), iv. 281 sq. 

2 A. L. Kroeber, ‘‘ Uteh Tales,” Jowrnal of American 
Folk-lore, xiv. (1901), pp. 252-260. 
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Great Spirit rewarded him by giving him two little black 
bars on each side of his eyes. Hence the Indians regard the 
bird with great respect; they never kill it themselves, and 
they forbid their children to shoot it. Moreover, they 
imitate the bird by painting two little black bars on each 
side of their own eyes.? 

The Karok Indians of California say that in the early ages 
of the world men were without fire. For the Creator had 
hidden the fire and given it to two old hags to guard 
jealously. However, the Coyote, who was friendly to men, 
contrived to procure fire for them by stealing it from the 
two hags and passing it along a line of animal runners. 
Amongst the runners was the ground-squirrel, and the black 
spot which you see to this day just behind his fore-shoulders 
is the mark of the fire which burned him there when he was 
carrying it. Another of the runners was the frog. In those 
days he had a tail, but as he could not hop fast enough, one 
of the old hags, who came tearing after the fire-thief, caught 
him up and tweaked off his tail. That is why frogs have no 
tails down to this day.? 

The Tolowa Indians of California say that after the great 
flood there was no fire left on earth. However, the Spider 
Indians and the Snake Indians contrived by means of a 
captive balloon to ascend to the moon and to steal fire from 
the Indians who inhabited the lunar orb.? The Maidu In- 
dians of California relate how once Thunder carried off all 
the fire and kept it in his house, setting Woswosim (a small 
bird) to guard it and to prevent people from stealing it. 
However, with the help of two Lizards the people discovered 
the house of Thunder by its smoke, and they sent Mouse, 
Deer, Dog, and Coyote to get the fire, and they took 
a flute with them in which to carry the fire when they 
should get it. Mouse contrived to steal the fire while the 
watcher slept, and the stolen element was given to the 


1 Francois- Vincent Badin, in Annales del’ Association de 
la Propagation de la Foi, iv. (Lyons and Paris, 1830), 
pp. 537 sq. 

2S. Powers, Tribes of California (Washington, 1877), 
pp. 38 sg. (Contributions to North American Ethnology, 
vol. iii.). 

-$ §. Powers, op. cit. pp. 70 sg. For other stories of the 
origin of fire, see 7d., pp. 161, 182, 273, 343 sq. 
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swiftest runner to carry in the tube. But Deer carried some 
of it in the hock of his leg, and that is why there is a 
reddish spot in his hock .to this day. While they were 
making off with the fire, Thunder awoke, jumped up with 
a roar like thunder, and came tearing after the thieves. 
But Skunk shot him dead. So the people got home safely 
with the fire, and they have had it ever since.} 

While in the more southern tribes of North America the 
animal which is most commonly supposed to have procured 
fire for men is the coyote, in the more northerly tribe the 
place of the coyote in the myth is taken by other animals or 
birds, such as the deer, the beaver, the mink, and the raven. 
For example, among the tribes of Vancouver Island the 
thief of fire is usually the deer, who steals it in much the 
same way as the coyote, by tying resinous shavings of pine- 
wood to his tail or his bead and then whisking his tail or 
butting with his head through the fire, so that the shavings 
ignite and the animal makes off with its tail or head ablaze 
and with the usual hue and cry after it. Such stories are 
told, for example, by the Nootkas or Ahts,? the Catloltq,? 
the Tlatlasikoala,4 and the Kwakiutl® Indians, all of Van- 
1 Rowland B. Dixon, ‘‘Maidu Myths,” Bulletin of the 
American Museum of Natural History, xvii. part ii. (New 
York, 1902), pp. 65-67. 

2G. M. Sproat, Scenes and Studies of Savage Life 
(London, 1868), pp. 178 sg. ; George Hunt, ‘‘ Myths of the 
Nootka,” in ‘‘ Tsimshian Mythology,” by Franz Boas, Thirty- 
jirst Annual Report of the Burcau of American Ethnology 
(Washington, 1916), pp. 894-896. Compare Franz Boas, 
Indianische Sagen von der Nord-Pactfischen Kiiste Amerikas 
(Berlin, 1895), p. 102. In this last version Deer fails in his 
attempt to steal fire from the Wolves, its owners; but the 
theft is successfully perpetrated by Woodpecker and a 
creature called Kwatiath, who, in carrying the fire, inad- 
vertently put it to his cheek and so burned a hole in his 
cheek, which may be seen there to this day. 

3 Frauz Boas, Indiantsche Sagen von der Nord-Pacifischen 
Kiiste Amerikas, pp. 80 sq. 

4 Franz Boas, Indianische Sagen von der Nord-Pacifischen 
Ktiste Amerikas, p. 187. 

® George M. Dawson, ‘‘ Notes and Observations on the 
Kwakiool people of Vancouver Island,” Transactions of the 
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couver Island. Myths of the same sort are current among 
the tribes on the adjacent coast of British Columbia, such 
as the Awikenogq ! and the Tsimshian.2, Among the Heiltsuk, 
another tribe on the coast of British Columbia, the Deer is 
said to have borne a title meaning the Torch-bearer, because 
he stole the fire by means of wood tied to his tail. 

In a myth told by the Thompson Indians, who inhabit the 
interior of British Columbia, the Coyote reappears as the 
first thief of fire, who stole it in the usual way by dancing 
round a fire with a head-dress of combustible shavings and 
then running away as soon as the shavings ignited. The 
parallel with the southern myths is completed by a chain of 
animals, including Fox, Wolf, and Antelope, to which Coyote 
passed the fire, and who ran with it till they succumbed, 
one after the other. But in other versions of the myth told by 
the Thompson Indians the thief of fire is the Beaver, assisted 
by the Eagle or by the Eagle and the Weasel together. A 
very similar story of the theft of fire is told by the Lillooet 
Indians, who are neighbours of the Thompson Indians. In 





Royal Society of Canada, vol. v. section ii. (1887), p. 22. 
In another Kwakiutl version of the myth the thief is not 
the Deer but the Mink, who stole the first fire for men from 
the ghosts. See Franz Boas, Indianische Sagen von der 
Nord-Pacifischen Kiste Amerikas, p. 158. 

1 Franz Boas, Indianische Sagen von der Nord-Pacifischen 
Kiiste Amerikas, pp. 213 sq. 

# Franz Boas, ‘‘ Tsimshian Mythology,” Thirty-first 
Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
(Washington, 1916), p. 63. 

3 Franz Boas, Indianische Sagen von der Nord-Pacifischen 
Kiiste Amerikas, p. 241. 

4 James A. Teit, ‘‘Thompson Tales,” in Folk-tales of 
Salishan and Sahaptin Tribes, edited by Franz Boas 
(Lancaster, Pa., and New York, 1917), p. 2 (Memozrs of the 
American Folk-lore Society, vol. xi.). 

5 James Teit, ‘‘ Mythology of the Thompson Indians,” 
The Jesup North Pacific Expedition, vol. viii. part ii. 
(Leyden and New York, 1912), pp. 229 sq. 338 sg. (Memoirs 
of the American Museum of Natural History); id. Tradi- 
tions of the Thompson River Indians of British Columbia 
(Boston and New York, 1898), pp. 56 sq. 
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their version also the thief is the Beaver, and his accomplice 
is the Kagle, who diverts the attention of the owners of the 
fire, while Beaver conveys it away in a clam-shell.! A 
hke tale is told by the Okanaken Indians, who form the 
most easterly division of the Salish stock in British 
Columbia. In their version the fire is stolen from the sky 
people by the animals who climb up to the sky along a chain 
of arrows constructed in the way which has been already 
described.2, Having reached the upper world in this manner, 
Beaver and Eagle are deputed to secure the fire, and they do 
so as before, Kagle attracting the attention of the Sky 
people, while Beaver makes off with the fire, which he has 
stowed away for safety under his skin. On reaching the 
top of the ladder of arrows in order to descend to earth, 
the animals scuffle among themselves as to who should go 
down first, and in the sentile the ladder breaks before they 
could all descend by it. Hence some of them had to jump 
down, and Catfish and Sucker broke their heads in leaping, 
which explains why their heads are so funny to this day.? 
An almost precisely similar story is told by the Sanpoil 
Indians, another tribe of the Salish stock who live in 
Washington State.4 

The Chilcotin Indians, in the interior of British Columbia, 
tell how in the old days there was no fire in the world 
except in the house of one man, who would not give it to 
anybody. But Raven contrived to steal fire from him by 
the familiar device of tying pitchwood shavings in his hair, 
dancing round the man’s fire, and then poking his head in 
the fire, so that the shavings ignited. Thus Raven got fire 
and used it to kindle conflagrations all over the country. 
When the woods began to burn, the animals ran for their 


1 James Teit, ‘‘ Traditions of the Lillooet Indians of 
British Columbia,” Journal of Amcrican Folk-lore, xxv. 
(1912), pp. 299 sq. 

2 See above, Appendix, ‘‘ War of Earth on Heaven,” 
pp. 318 sqq. 

8 C. Hill Tout, ‘‘ Report on the Ethnology of the 
Okanaken of British Columbia,” Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, xli. (1911), p. 146. 

* See above, Appendix, ‘‘ War of Earth on Heaven,” 
pp. 325 sq. 
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lives and most of them escaped; but the rabbit did not run 
fast enough, and the fire caught him up, and burned his 
feet. That is why rabbits have black spots on the soles of 
their feet to this day. And after the trees had caught fire, 
the fire reinained in them, which is the reason why wood 
burns to-day, and why you can get fire by rubbing two 
sticks together.! 

The Haida Indians of Queen Charlotte Islands say that 
long ago people had neither fire, nor daylight, nor fresh 
water, nor the olachen fish, all these good things being in the 
possession of a great chief or deity who lived where is now 
the Nasse River, and who kept them all to himself. But the 
cunning Raven contrived to steal all these boons from the 
selfish chief or deity and to conmmunicate them to mankind. 
The way in which he stole fire was this. He did not dare to 
appear in his proper shape in the chief’s house ; but assuming 
the form of a leaf of the spruce fir he floated on the water 
near the house. Now the chief had a daughter, and when 
she went down to draw water, she drew up the leaf along 
with it, and afterwards, taking a draught of the water, she 
swallowed the leaf. Shortly afterwards she conceived and 
bore a child, who was no other than the subtle Raven. Thus 
Raven gained an entry into the lodge. Watching his chance, 
he one day picked up a burning brand, and donning his coat 
of feathers (for he could don and doff his plumage at will) he 
flew out of the smoke-hole, carrying fire with him and 
spreading it wherever he went. ? 

The Tlingit Indians of Alaska also tell of the wonderful 
doings of Raven in the early days of the world. They say 
that fire did not then exist on the earth, but only on an 
island in the sea. Raven flew thither, and picking up a 


es 





1 Livingston Farrand, ‘‘ Traditions of the Chilcotin 
Indians.” The Jesup North Pazific Expedition, vol. ii. 
part i. ([New York], 1900), p. 3 (Memoir of the American 
Museum of Natural History). 

2G. M. Dawson, Report on the Queen Charlotte Islands, 
1878 (Montreal, 1880), pp. 149B-151B (Geological Surucy of 
Canada). A less romantic version of the Haida story is 
current in the Masset dialect. See John R. Swanton, ‘‘ Haida 
texts—Masset dialect,” The Jesup North Pacific Expedition, 
vol. x. part ii. (Leyden and New York, 1908), pp. 315 sq. 
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firebrand in his bill returned. But so great was the distance 
that when he came to land the brand was almost consumed, 
and even Raven’s bill was half burnt off. As soon as he 
reached the shore, he dropped the glowing embers on the 
ground, and the scattered sparks fell on stones and wood. 
And that, the Tlingit say, is the reason why both stones and 
wood still contain fire; for you can strike sparks from 
stones by striking them with steel, and you can produce fire 
from wood by rubbing two sticks together. 

In another Tlingit version of the myth it is said that in 
the beginning men had no fire. But Raven (Yetl) knew that 
Snow-Owl, who lived far out in the ocean, guarded the fire. 
He commanded all men, who in those days still had the form 
of animals, to go, one after the other, to fetch fire ; but none 
of them succeeded in bringing it. At last the Deer, who 
then had a long tail, said, ‘‘I will take fir-wood and tie-it to 
my tail. With that I will fetch fire.” So he ran to the 
house of Snow-Owl, danced round the fire, and at last 
whisked his tail close to the flames. Then the wood on his 
tail caught fire, and he ran away. Thus it came about that 
his tail was burnt off, and since that time the Deer has had 
only a stumpy tail.? 

In Normandy they say that long ago there was no fire on 
earth and it was necessary to fetch fire from heaven. The 
people applied to the big birds, but they refused to under- 
take the task. At last the little wren offered to go, and 
succeeded in bringing back the fire to earth. But on the 
return journey all the wren’s feathers were burnt by the fire ; 
and to supply their place the other birds out of gratitude 
gave each a feather from his own plumage. Since that time 
the wren’s plumage has been speckled. The only bird that 
. would not give a feather to clothe the wren was the screech- 
owl. All the birds attacked him to punish him for his 





1H. J. Holmberg, ‘‘ Veber die Volker des Russischen 
Amerika,” Acta MSocietatis Sctentiarum Fennicae, iv. 
(Helsingfors, 1856), p. 339; Alph. Pinart, ‘‘ Notes sur les 
Koloches,” Bulletins de la Société d Anthropologie de Paris, 
IIe série, vii. (1872), pp. 798 sg.; Aurel Krause, Die Tlinkit- 
Indianer (Jena, 1885), p. 263. 

2 Franz Boas, Indianische Sagen von der Nord-Pacifischen 
Kiiste Amertkas, p. 314. 
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hardness of heart. Hence he is forced to hide himself by day 
and only comes out at night.! Hence in Normandy the 
wren is much respected, and people believe that some 
misfortune would befall him who should kill the bird.? Some 
say that fire from heaven would strike the house of any bad 
boy who should kill a wren or rob its nest. 

In Brittany the same story is told of the wren, and there is 
the same unwillingness to hurt the bird. At Saint Donan 
they say that if little children touch a wren’s young ones, 
they will catch St. Lawrence’s fire: that is, they will suffer 
from pimples or pustules on the face, legs, and other parts of 
the body.* But in some parts of Brittany the same story is 
told of the robin redbreast. They say it was he who fetched 
the fire, and in doing so he burnt all his feathers, whereupon 
the other birds reclothed him by each one giving him a 
feather. Only the screech-owl refused to lend a feather ; 
hence, if he shows himself by day, all the little birds cry out 
on him.® In Guernsey they say that robin redbreast was the 
first who brought fire to the island. But while he was 
crossing the water, the fire singed his feathers, and hence his 
breast has been red ever since.® 

At Le Charme, in the Département of Loiret, the story 
goes that the wren stole the fire of heaven and was descend- 
ing with it to earth, but his wings caught fire and he was 
obliged to entrust his precious burden to robin redbreast. 
But robin burned his breast by hugging the fire to it ; hence 
he in turn had to resign the office of fire-bearer. Then the 
lark took up the sacred fire, and carrying it safe to earth 





1 Jean Fleury, Littérature orale de la Basse Normandie 
(Paris, 1885), pp. 108 sq. Compare Amélie Bosquet, La 
Normandie Romanesque et Merveilleuse (Paris and Rouen, 
1845), pp. 220 sq. 

* Alfred de Nore, Coutumes, Mythes, et Traditions des 
Provinces de France (Paris and Lyons, 1846), p. 271. 

8 Amélie Bosquet, op. cté. p. 221. 

4 P. Sébillot, Traditions et Superstitions de la Haute- 
Bretagne (Paris, 1882), ii. 214 sq. 

§ P. Sébillot, Lraditions et Superstitions de la Haute- 
Bretagne, ii. 209 sq. 

§ Charles Swainson, The Folk-lore and Provincial Names 
of British Birds (London, 1886), p. 16. 
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delivered the treasure to mankind.’ This story resembles 
the American fire-myths in which the stolen fire is said to 
have been passed on from one to another along a line of 
animal runners. ? 


IV.—MELAMPUS AND THE KINE OF PHYLACUS 


(Apollodorus 1. ix. 12) 


The story of Melampus and the kine of Phylacus or of 
Iphiclus is told by the Scholiast on Homer, who cites as his 
authority the seventh book of Pherecydes.? Since this version 
of the legend contains some picturesque details, which are 
omitted by Apollodorus, and probably affords a fair specimen 
of the manner of the early mythographer Pherecydes, it 
may be worth while to submit it to the reader in a transla- 
tion. As printed by Dindorf in his edition of the Scholia on 
Homer, the tale runs as follows?: 

‘* Neleus, son of Poseidon, had a daughter named Pero, of 
surpassing beauty, but he would give her in marriage to 
none except to him who should first drive away from Iphiclus 
at Phylace the cows of his (that is, of Neleus’s) mother 
Tyro.2 When all hesitated, Bias, son of Talaus,® alone 
undertook to do it, and he persuaded his brother Melampus 


1K. Rolland, Faune Populaire de la France, ii. (Paris, 
1879), p. 294; P. Sébillot, Le Folk-lore de France (Paris, 
1904-1907), iii. 156. 2 See above, pp. 341 seq. 

* Scholiast on Homer, Od. xi. 287. 

‘ Scholia Graeca in Homeri Odysseam, ed. G. Dindorf 
(Oxford, 1855), vol. ii. pp. 498 sq. 

> The cows belonged originally to Tyro, the mother of 
Neleus. But when Neleus was under age, Iphiclus stole the 
kine and kept them. On growing up, Neleus demanded back 
the cattle, but Iphiclus refused to return them. Hence 
Neleus was driven to promise the hand of his beautiful 
daughter Pero to anyone who should succeed in recovering 
the stolen kine. See Eustathius, on Homer, Od. xi. 292, 
p. ee Phylace was in Thessaly (Scholiast on Homer, Od. 
xi. 290). 

® According’ to Apollodorus (i. 9. 13), Talaus was not the 
father but the son of Bias. 
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to achieve the task. And he, although as a soothsayer he 
knew that he should be kept a prisoner for a year, went to 
Othrys! to get the cows. The watchmen there and the 
herdsmen caught him in the act of stealing, and handed him 
over to Iphiclus. And he was kept in bonds with two ser- 
vants, a man and a woman, who were put in charge of him. 
Now the man treated him kindly, but the woman treated 
him scurvily. But when the year was nearly up, Melampus 
heard some worms overhead saying among themselves that 
they had gnawed through the beam. On hearing that, he 
called the attendants and bade them carry him out, the 
woman taking hold of the bed by the foot, and the man by 
the head. Sothey took him up and carried him out. But 
meantime the beam broke and fell on the woman and killed 
her. The man reported to Phylacus what had happencd, 
and Phylacus reported it to Iphiclus. And they came to 
Melampus and asked him who he was. He said he was a 
soothsayer. And they promised to give him the cows if he 
should discover some means whereby Iphiclus might beget 
children. On this subject they gave mutual pledges. And 
Melampus sacrificed an ox to Zeus and cut it into portions 
for all the birds, and they all came, save one vulture. And 
Melampus asked all the.birds if any of them knew means 
whereby Iphiclus might have children. And being all 
puzzled, they brought the vulture. He at once discovered 
the canse of the inability to beget children. For while 
Tphiclus was still a child, Phylacus had pursued him with a 
knife because he saw him misbehaving; then not catching 
him up, Phylacus stuck the knife in a certain wild pear-tree 
and the bark had grown round it, and on account of his fright 
Iphiclus had no longer the power to get childrcn. So the 
vulture advised them to get the knife from the wild pear- 
tree, and wiping off the rust from it to give it in wine to 
Tphiclus to drink for ten days; for by that means he would 
get children. And having done so, Iphiclus recovered his 
virility and got a son Podarces. And he gave the cows 

1 Accepting the correction “O6puv, proposed by Barnes and 
approved by Buttmann, for the MS. reading ’Oppyhv or ’Odpuv. 
For Othrys, see Theocritus, iii. 43: 

TOY ayeday XW pavTis am’ “Obpuos aye MeAdumous 
és TIlvAov. 
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to Melampns, who took them and brought them to Pylus 
and gave them to Neleus as a bridal gift for Pero; and he 
got her as a bride for his brother Bias. And children were 
born to him, namely, Perialces and Aretus and Alphesiboea. 
The story is to be found in the seventh book of Phere- 
cydes.” 

The story is told in a nearly identical form by Eustathius, 
but without mentioning his authority. He adds, however, 
one or two touches to the narrative which deserve to be 
noticed. Thus he says that when Melampus heard the 
worms conversing overhead, he pretended to be ill and 
availed himself of this pretence in order to have himself 
transported from the house which was so soon to collapse ; 
and again he tells us that Melampus invited all the birds to 
the sacrifice except the vulture, and that he questioned 
them all as to the means by which Iphiclus could beget 
children, but that none of them could answer, until last of 
all the vulture appeared and explained the matter. After 
concluding his version of the story, Eustathius calls at- 
tention to a scholium on Theocritus which adds a notable 
feature to the tale. According to the scholium, Phylacus, 
the father of Iphiclus, was gelding animals at the time when 
he frightened his little son by threatening him with the 
knife ; nay, in lifting up the knife to stick it in the tree he 
accidentally touched his son’s genital organs with it.* This 
incident, though it is not mentioned in the scholinm on 
Theocritus as that scholium now appears in our editions,® 
is recorded in a scholium on Homer,* and it has all the 





1 Commentary on Homer, Od. xi. 292, p. 1685. 

2 éxtéuvortl wore TE PvdAdKw (Ha wmaperoTHKer Tas Hv “Ipixdros, 
dy exmAyta OérAwy 5 wathp Kal avarelvas hv Karetve paxaipay, 
elta eis T) wWANoloy Sévdpov eumAtat OeAjoas, ewmhveyxev adtov Tors 
poplots oftw ovuBav. If the last two words are not corrupt, 
they seem to mean ‘‘ by accident.” 

3 Schol. on Theocritus, iii. 43. In this scholium, as it now 
stands, Phylacus is said to have been engaged in cutting a 
tree (éxréuvovtl mote Te mwatp) Puddx@p Sévdpov) instead of 
gelding animals. 

4 Schol. on Homer, Od. xi. 290 fy [scil. payatpay] émhveyKe 
PiAaxos TE “IplkAw em) Trav aypav exréuvovTs Ta TeTpaToda. 
Here trav aypdv seems to support the reading trav aypav 
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appearance of being an original and vital part of the narra- 
tive. It was, in fact, the contact of the gelding knife with 
the boy’s genitals which, on the principle of sympathetic 
magic, was supposed to have deprived him of his virility be- 
cause it had just deprived the rams of their generative power. 
The incident is reported by Apollodorus, except that he does 
not mention the actual contact of the knife with the boy’s 
genital organs. We can hardly doubt that the incident also 
formed part of the story as told by Pherecydes, though the 
scholiast on Homer, who professes to reproduce the narra- 
tive of Pherecydes, has passed it over in silence, perhaps 
out of delicacy. The mode of cure recommended by the 
vulture, which undoubtedly was recorded by Pherecydes, 
furnishes another good example of sympathetic or, in the 
strict sense, homoeopathic magic. The lad recovered his 
virility by swallowing the rust of the knife which had de- 
prived him of his generative powers, exactly as the wounded 
Telephus was healed by the rust of the spear which had 
wounded him.? 

On one point of the story our authorities are not agreed. 
Were the cattle which Melampus went to steal in possession 
of Phylacus or of his son Jphiclus? In one passage *? Homer 
plainly says that the cattle were in possession of Iphiclus, 
and that it was Iphiclus who released Melampus after a 
forcible detention of a year. This is the version of the story 
accepted, doubtless on Homer’s authority, by Pausanias, by 
the scholiasts on Homer, ‘Theocritus, and Apollonius 
Rhodius, and by- Propertius.? But in another passage 
Homer affirms that Melampus was detained a prisoner in 
the house, not of Iphiclus, but of Phylacus.4 This latter 
version is clearly the one accepted by Apollodorus, who 
speaks of the cows as in possession of Phylacus, and 
ascribes the release of Melampus to Phylacus and not to 


against the reading ray aidolwy in the parallel passage of 
Apollodorus (i. 9. 12). See the Critical Note on that 
passage, vol. i. p. 88, note °. 

1 See Apollodorus, Hpitome, iii. 20. 

2 Homer, Od. xi. 288 sqq. 

3 Pausanias, iv. 36. 3; Scholiasts on Homer, Od. xi. 287 
and 290; Scholiast on Theocritus, iii. 43 ; Scholiast on Apol- 
lonius Rhodius, Avgon. i. 118; Propertius, ii. 3. 51 sqq. 

* Homer, Od. xv. 231 sq. 
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Iphiclus. Hence his text ought not to be altered, as it has 
been altered by some editors,! in order to bring it forcibly 
into accord with the passages of Homer and the other 
writers in which the ownership, or rather the possession, of 
the cows is assigned to Iphiclus instead of to his father 
Phylacus. 

Apollodorus also differs from Eustathius and the Scholiast 
on Homer in describing as a sacred oak the tree into which 
Phylacus stuck the bloody knife with which he had been 
gelding the rams; whereas according to these other writers 
the tree was a wild pear-tree.? It is tempting to connect 
the sacred oak of which Apollodorus here speaks with the 
oak which a little before he had described as standing in 
front of the house of Melampus and as harbouring the brood 
of serpents to which Melampus owed his prophetic powers. 
But the two trees can hardly have been the same, if Me- 
lampus lived at Pylus and Phylacus in Thessaly. No doubt 
oaks were common in ancient Greece as they still are in some 
parts of modern Greece, especially in the secluded highlands 
of Northern Arcadia. But why was the oak in which 
Phylacus stuck the knife a sacred tree? Thereby perhaps 
hangs a tale, which, like so many other stories of the olden 
time in Greece, is lost to us. 

The calling of all the birds together for a consultation, their 
profession of ignorance, and the subsequent information 
given by the bird which was the last to arrive, are common 
incidents of folk-tales. Thus in a Rumanian story all the 
storks are assembled by the King of the Storks to say where 
the water of life and the water of death are to be found ; 
but none of them can say, until at last a blind old stork 
comes forward from the rear and supplies the desired in- 
formation. So in a Hungarian story a_ twelve-headed 
dragon calls all his beasts together to tell him where White- 
land is; but none of them know. At last a lame wolf limps 


! See Apollodorus, 1. 9. 12, with the Critical Note, vol. 1. 
p. 88, note }. 

2 The Scholiast on Theocritus iii. 43 adopts an attitude of 
judicial impartiality by describing the tree simply as a tree. 

3 Apollodorus, i. 9. 11. 

4M. Gaster, Rumanian Bird and Beast Stories (London, 
1915), pp. 263 sg. See below, pp. 356 sq. 
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forward and acts as a guide to Whiteland.) In another 
Hungarian story the Queen of Mice summons all the mice to 
tell her where a certain castle is situated; but none of them 
can tell her. However, soon afterwards an old bald mouse 
appears who knows all about it.2, So ina modern Greek story 
an old woman calls all the birds together to learn where the 
Glass City is; but none of them know. At last she consults 
a Jame bird, whom she had at first neglected to summon, and 
he knows where the Glass City is situated.* In another 
modern Greek story the eagle summons all the birds to tell 
him where the Jlinen Vilinen are to be found, but none of 
them can tell him. Then he remembers a lame hawk whom 
he had not summoned to the assembly ; so he sends for the 
lame hawk, who, as usual, gives the desired information.‘ 

In a German story the King of the Golden Castle has lost 
his way and comes to the Queen of Birds to ask if she can 
direct him to the Golden Castle. The Queen has never 
heard of it, and summons all her birds to inquire whether 
they know where the castle is; but not one of them can tell. 
At last, after all the rest of the birds had assembled, up 
comes a stork. The Queen chides him for being so late, but 
he answers that he had come from far, being perched on the 
Golden Castle when he heard the Queen’s whistle summoning 
him home. So the stork takes the King on his back and flies 
with him to the Golden Castle.® 


V.—Tue Crasuinc Rocks 
(Apollodorus 1. ix. 22) 


In folk-tales the water of life is sometimes said to he 
found between two huge cliffs, which dash together and 
separate again, barely allowing the hero or his messenger 





1G. Stier, Ungarische Volksmdrchen (Pesth, n.d.), p. 9. 

2 G. Stier, op. cit. pp. 142 sq. 

3 J. G. von Hahn, Griechische und Albanesische Mdrchen 
(Leipsic, 1864), i. 138. 

‘ J. G. von Hahn, op. cit., i. 184 sq. 

5’ P. Zaunert, Deutsche Mdrchen seit Grimm (Jena, 1919), 
pp. 32-35. For more examples, see E. Cosquin, Contes 
Populaires de Lorraine, i. 48. 
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time to snatch the precious liquid before they close on each 
other once more. Thus in a Russian story ‘‘ the hero is sent 
in search of ‘a healing and vivifying water,’ preserved 
between two lofty mountains which cleave closely together, 
except during ‘two or three minutes’ of each day. He 
follows his instructions, rides to a certain spot, and there 
awaits the hour at which the mountains fly apart. ‘ Sud- 
denly a terrible hurricane arose, a mighty thunder smote, 
and the two mountains were torn asunder. Prince Ivan 
spurred his heroic steed, flew like a dart between the moun- 
tains, dipped two flasks in the waters, and instantly turned 
back.’ He himself escapes safe and sound, but the hind legs 
of his horse are caught between the closing cliffs and 
smashed to pieces. The magic waters, of course, soon 
remedy this temporary inconvenience.” # 

Ina Rumanian story the hero Floria is ordered by a king 
to procure for him the water of life and the water of death. 
In this difficulty the hero applies to a stork who, grateful 
for a kindness that Floria had done him, was ready to assist 
him to the best of his power. Accordingly the stork, who 
happened to be the king of storks, returned to his palace, 
called all the storks together, and asked them whether they 
had seen or heard or been near the mountains that knock 
against one another, at the bottom of which are the fountains 
of the water of life and the water of death. None of the 
young strong storks could tell, but at last there came from 
the rear a stork, lame on one foot, blind in one eye, with a 
shrivelled body and half his feathers plucked out. This 
maimed bird said, ‘‘ May it please your majesty, I have been 
there, and the proofs of it are my blinded eye and my 
crooked leg.” Notwithstanding these painful experiences 
the gallant bird undertook once more to put his life to 
hazard and to fetch the water of life and death. After 
providing himself with fresh meat and two bottles, the 
stork flew straight to the place where the mountains were 
knocking against one another, thus preventing anyone from 
approaching the fountains of life and death. It was when 
the sun had risen as high as a lance that he espied in the dis- 
tance those huge mountains which, when they knocked against 


PW. R. S. Ralston, Russian Folk-tales (London, 1873), 
ps 2384¢: 
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each other, shook the earth and made a noise that struck fear 
and terror into the hearts of those even who were far away. 
When the mountains had recoiled a little, the stork was 
about to swoop down between them and get the water, when 
suddenly a swallow flew to him from the heart of the 
mountain and warned him, on peril of his life, to wait till 
noon, when the mountains rested for half an hour. ‘‘ As 
soon as thou seest,” said the swallow, ‘‘ that a short time 
has passed and they do not move, then rise up as high as 
possible into the air, and drop down straight to the bottom 
of the mountain. There, standing on the ledge of the stone 
between the two waters, dip thy bottles into the fountains 
and wait until they are filled. Then rise as thou hast got 
down, but beware lest thou touchest the walls of the moun- 
tain or even a pebble, or thou art lost.” The stork did as 
the swallow had told him; he waited till noontide, and 
when he saw that the mountains had gone to sleep, he 
soared up into the air, then shooting down into the depth, he 
settled on the ledge of stone and filled his bottles. Having 
done so he rose with them again, but when he had almost 
reached the top of the mountains, he touched a pebble. 
Immediately the mountains closed on him with a snap, but 
all they caught of him was the tail, which remained fast 
wedged between the two peaks of the mountains. With a 
great wrench he tore himself away, leaving his tail behind, 
but glad to escape with his life and with the two bottles of 
precious water.? 

Here the nipping off of the stork’s tail resembles the 
nipping off of the dove’s tail in the Argonaut story. In a 
modern Greek story a girl fetches the water of life from a 
spring in a mountain which opens for a short time every day 
at noon. In issuing from the cleft she barely escapes, for 
the mountain closes on her and catches the skirt of her 
dress. But she draws her sword, severs the skirt, and 
having thus freed herself, she carries away the water of life 
and by means of it restores to life her two brothers, who had 
been turned to stone by the glanee of acertain bird.? In 


1M. Gaster, Rumanian Bird and Beast Stories (London, 
1915), pp. 263-265. 

2 J.G. v. Hahn, Griechische und albanesische Madrchen 
(Leipsic, 1864), ii. 46 sq. 
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another modern Greek story a young man is directed to the 
water of life by an old woman. She tells him that within a 
certain mountain, which opens every day at noon, there are 
many springs, and that he must draw only from the par- 
ticular spring to which he should be guided by a bee, other- 
wise he would be lost.} 

An Eskimo story, which relates the adventurous voyage of 
a certain hero named Giviok, describes how ‘‘ he continued 
paddling until he came in sight of two icebergs, with a 
narrow passage between them; and he observed that the 
passage alternately opened and closed again. He tried to 
pass the icebergs by paddling round outside them, but they 
always kept ahead of him; and at length he ventured to go 
right between them. With great speed and alacrity he 
pushed on, and had just passed when the bergs closed to- 
gether, and the stern-point of his kayak got bruised between 
them.” ? 

Tylor proposed to explain the passage of the Argo be- 
tween the Clashing Rocks ‘‘as derived from a broken-down 
fancy of solar-myth” ;% but the analogies on which he based 
the hypothesis seem dubious, and the episode, like the whole 
story of the voyage of the Argo, savours more of a simple 
folk-tale than of a solar myth. In spite of the resemblance 
of the incident in the Eskimo story it would be rash to 
suppose that the Greek tale of the Clashing Rocks was sug- 
gested by a sailor’s reminiscence of an encounter with 
icebergs in some far northern sea. More probably it is a 
mere creation of a story-teller’s fancy. 


1 J. G. v. Hahn, op. ctt., ii. 280 sg. For other stories of 
the water of life enclosed between two clashing mountains or 
in a mountain that only opens for a short time, see J. G. vy. 
Hahn, op. cté. i. 238, i. 195, 284; A. Leskien und K. 
Brugman, Jttauische Volkslieder und Mdrchen (Strasbourg, 
1882), p. 551. 

27H. Rink, Zales and Traditions of the Eskimo (Edinburgh 
and London, 1875), pp. 158 sq. 

3 (Sir) Ek. B. Tylor, Primetive Culture? (London, 1873), 
i, 349. 
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VI.—TuHE RENEWAL OF YOUTH 
(Apollodorus 1. ix. 27) 


Stories like that of Medea and Pelias have been re- 
corded among European peasantry in Scandinavia, Germany, 
Russia, and Italy. They tell how Christ, or St. Peter, 
or the Devil, going about on earth in disguise, restored 
an old person to youth or a dead person to life by boiling 
him in a kettle or burning him in a smith’s forge, and 
how a bungler (generally a smith) tried to perform the 
same feat but failed.! A similar story is told of a certain 
mythical king of Cambodia, named Pra T’hong Rat Koma, 
who in his later years was afflicted with leprosy. ‘‘A 
learned Brahmin offered to cure him of his malady; but 
first it was necessary that he should be killed, and thrown 
into a cauldron of boiling medicine, from which he would 
emerge alive and clean. The King refused to believe in the 
Brahmin’s power, but the Brahmin took a dog, which he 
killed and threw into the boiling cauldron, when it im- 
mediately jumped out and frisked about. Still the King 
doubted. Thereupon the Brahmin offered to slay himself, 
and he gave the King three drugs which were to be thrown 
successively into the cauldron. The first would give form 
to the dead body; the second, beauty; the third, life. 
Then the Brahmin flung himself into the boiling medicine, 
but the King, forgetful of his instructions, threw in all the 
drugs at once, and the Brahmin was changed to a stone 
statue.” 2 The Shans of Lakon tell a similar story of one of 
1 (Sir) G. W. Dasent, Popular Tales from the Norse 
(Edinburgh, 1859), pp. 106 sqq., ‘‘The Master-Smith” ; 
Grimm, Household T'ales, No. 81, ‘‘ Brother Lustig,” vol. i. 
pp. 312 sqq., 440 sq. (English translation by M. Hunt); 
W. R. S. Ralston, Russian Folk-tales (London, 1873), 
pp. 57 sqqg., ‘‘The Smith and the Demon”; T. F. Crane, 
Ttalian Popular Tales (London, 1885), pp. 188 sq., ‘‘ The 
Lord, St. Peter and the Blacksmith.” 

2p. A. Thompson, Lotus Land (London, 1906), pp. 
300 sg. The story is told, with some unimportant variations, 
by Adolf Bastian, who calls the king Krung Phala. See 
A. Bastian, Die Voelker des oestlichen Asien, I (Leipsic, 
1866), pp. 444 sqq. 
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their early kings, who lived in the time of Buddha. They 
say that Kom-ma Rattsee, ‘‘a famous magician, demigod, 
and doctor, visited Lakon, and informed the princes and 
people that by his medicines and charms he could add beanty 
and restore youth and life to anyone, however he might have 
been dismembered and mangled. A decrepit old prince, 
who was verging on dotage, and longed for a renewal of his 
youth, begged the magician to experiment upon him. The 
doctor, after mincing him up, prepared a magic broth, and, 
throwing the fragments into it, placed it over the fire. 
After performing the necessary incantations, the prince, re- 
juvenated and a perfect beau, was handed out of the pot. 
He was so pleased with his new appearance, and the new 
spirit of youth and joy pervading him, that he entreated the 
magician to re-perform the operation, as he thought the first 
chopping up having been so successful, still greater benefits 
would accrue from its repetition. On the magician refusing, 
he clamorously persisted in his request. The demigod, an- 
noyed at his persistence and his covetousness, accordingly 
minced him up and put him into the pot, where he remains 
to thisday. The hill where the Phya, or prince, was dipped, 
is called Loi Phya Cheh (the hill of the dipped Phya); and a 
hill near it is known as Loi Rattsee (Russi), after the ma- 
gician.” ! 

The Papuans of Geelvink Bay, on the northern coast of 
Dutch New Guinea, tell of an old man who used to earn 
his living by selling the intoxicating juice of the sago-palm. 
But to his vexation he often found that the vessels, which 
he had set overnight to catch the dripping juice of the 
tapped palms, were drained dry in the morning. As the 
people in his village denied all knowledge of the theft, he 
resolved to watch, and was lucky enough to catch the thief 
in the very act, and who should the thief be but the 
Morning Star? ‘To ransom herself from his clutches she 
bestowed on him a magical stick or wand, the possession of 
which ensured to its owner the fulfilment of every wish. 
In time the old man married a wife, but she was not pleased 
that her husband was so old and so covered with scabs. So 
one day he resolved to give her a joyful surprise by renewing 


' Holt S. Hallett, A Thousand Miles on an Elephant 
tn the Shan States (Edinburgh and London, 1890), pp. 269 sq. 
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his youth with the help of his magic wand. For this 
purpose he retired into the forest and kindled a great fire of 
iron-wood. When the flames blazed up he flung himself 
among the glowing embers, and immediately his shrivelled 
skin peeled off, and all the scabs were turned into copper 
trinkets, beautiful corals, and gold and silver bracelets. He 
himself came forth from the fire a handsome young man, 
decked himself with some of the ornaments and returned to 
his house. But there neither his wife nor her sister recog- 
nised him; and only his little son cried out, ‘‘ There comes 
father!” However, when he explained to the women how 
he had been made young again, and convinced them of the 
truth of his story by conducting them to the place in the 
wood where the remains of the fire were still to be seen, 
with the rest of the trinkets lying about, their joy knew no 
bounds.} 

_ We may conjecture that these stories reflect a real belief 
in the possibility of renewing youth and prolonging life by 
means of the genial influence of fire. The conjecture de- 
rives some support from a custom observed by the Wajagga 
of Mount Kilimandjaro in East Africa. Among them ‘‘ the 
wizards boast of possessing the power to protect people 
against sickness and death. A peculiar custom may be 
quoted as an example. It is called ndumo wotka ndu 
nnini: ‘custom of boiling a nobleman.’ When a great man 
desires to make himself a name, and also to prolong his life, 
he has this ceremony performed over him. He invites all 
his relations to come who desire to take part in it. The 
wizard arrives early in the morning, and first of all causes a 
trench to be dug large enough to allow a man to lie on one 
side of it with his legs drawn up ; and his wife or a girl of 
the family lies down beside him. The wizard usually says 
to him, ‘Step in with your favourite wife.’ Only in case she 
refuses does he ask a girl to do hiin this service. When the 
man with his female companion has laid himself down in the 





1 J. B. van Hasselt, ‘“Die Noeforezen,” Zevtschrift fiir 
Ethnologie, viii. (1876), pp. 176-178; J. L. van Hasselt 
‘*Die Papuastiimme an der Geelvinkbai (Neuguinea),” Afst- 
tetlungen der Geographischen Gesellschaft zw Jena, ix. 
(Jena, 1891), pp. 103-105. The story is told more briefly 
by A. Goudswaard, Die Papoewa’s van de Geelvinksbaai 
(Schiedam, 1863), pp. 84-87. _ 
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trench, poles are placed over it, and on the poles banana- 
bark and earth. After the trench has thus been covered in, 
the man’s three hearthstones are set over them at the heads 
(of the pair), a fire is kindled between them, a pot is placed 
on the fire, and food is boiled in it. This fire is kept up till 
evening, and the boiled food is eaten by those who take part 
in the ceremony, while the two who lie in the trench get 
none of it. Not till evening are they liberated from their 
confinement. In the heat they have been obliged to sweat 
profusely. The wizard now spits on them and says more- 
over, ‘Long life! Even in war thou shalt not be slain, even 
a musket-ball will not hit thee.’”! Here the process of 
boiling a pot on a man’s own hearthstones over his, own 
head, while he sweats at every pore below, is perhaps the 
nearest approach that can safely be made to boiling him in 
person, and the beneficial effect of it is supposed to be a 
prolongation of the ‘‘ boiled nobleman’s” life. But we have 
seen that the process of roasting, applied to babies, was 
believed by the ancient Greeks to be equally effectual in 
prolonging the lives of the infants, or rather in render- 
ing them immortal, by stripping off their mortal flesh and 
leaving only the immortal element.?, Thus the Greeks 
apparently reposed a robust faith in the renovating virtue 
both of roasting and boiling, but they drew a delicate 
distinction between the two, for while they roasted babies, 
they boiled old people, at least theoretically, like the 
Wajagga of Mount Kilimandjaro. Nor are these the only 
modes in which the primitive natural philosopher has at- 
tempted to repair the decaying energies of human and 
animal life by a judicious application of what we may call 
thermodynamics: for this purpose he has often either_leaped 
over fire or walked deliberately over glowing stones and has 
driven his flocks and herds through the smoke and the 
flames. These experiments in the art of prolonging life, 
by canterising, so to say, the germs that threaten its con- 
tinnation, have been described by me elsewhere. * 


1 Bruno Gutman, Dichten und Denken der Dschagganeger 
(Leipsic, 1906), p. 162. 

2 Above, pp. 311 sqq. 

3 Balder the Beautiful, vol. ii. pp. 1} sqq., ‘‘ The-Fire- 
walk.” Compare Adonis, Attis, Osiris, vol. i. pp. 179 sqq., 
‘¢Purification by Fire.” 
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VII.—TuxE RESURRECTION OF GLAUCUS 
(Apollodorus 111. iii. 1) 


Other ancient writers relate, like Apollodorus, how the 
seer Polyidus restored the dead Glaucus to life by laying on 
him a magical herb which he had seen a serpent apply with 
similar effect to a dead serpent.!_ A similar story was told of 
the resurrection of a Lydian legendary hero named Tylon or 
Tylus. It is said that one day as he was walking on the banks 
of the Hermus a serpent stung and killed him. His distressed 
sister, Moire, had recourse to a giant called Damasen, who 
attacked and slew the serpent. But the serpent’s mate 
culled a herb, “‘ the flower of Zeus,” in the woods, and bringing 
it in her mouth put it to the lips of the dead serpent, which 
immediately revived. In her turn Moire took the hint and 
restored her brother, Tylon or Tylus, to life by touching him 
with the same plant.2, The story seems to have been associated 
with Sardes, since it is clearly alluded to on the coins of that 
city. 

The fisherman, Glaucus of Anthedon, whom the ancients 
distinguished from Glaucus, the son of Minos, is said to have 
learned in like manner the life-giving property of a certain 
herb or grass by observing that when a dead or dying fish or, 
according to another account, hare was brought into contact 


1 Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 811 (perhaps following 
Apollodorus); Apostolius, Cent. v. 48; Palaephatus, De 
incredib. 27; Hyginus, Fab. 136; id. Astronom. ii. 14. The 
story is told allusively by Claudian, De bello Getico, 442-446 : 

Cretaque, st verax narratur fabula, vidit 
Minoum rupto puerum prodire sepulchro: 

Quem senior vates avium clangore repertum 
Gramine restituit : mirae nam munere sortis 
Dulcia melia necem, vitam dedit horridus anyguis. 

2 Nonnus, Dionys. xxv. 451-551; Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxv. 
14. The story, as we learn from Pliny, was told by Xanthus, 
an early historian of Lydia. 

3B. V. Head, Catalogue of the Greek coins of Lydia, pp. 
€xi.-cxili., with pl. xxvii. 12. As to Tylon and the ‘‘herb 
of Zeus,” see further Adonis, Attis, Osiris*, i. 186 sq. 
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with it, the creature at once revived or came to life again ; 
having tasted the herb Glaucus became himself immortal 
and leaped into the sea, where he continued to dwell as a 
marine deity.} 

The magical herb, which brings the dead to life again by 
simple contact, meets us elsewhere in folk-tales. Thus a 
modern Greek story relates how a mother, going in search of 
her dead son, killed a serpent by the way; how another 
serpent brought the dead serpent to life by laying a herb on 
its body ; and how the mother, taking the hint, restored her 
dead son to life by means of the same herb.? In another 
modern Greek story a husband and wife, going in search of 
their dead son, see two serpents fighting and one of them 
killing the other. The husband says to his wife, “‘ Cover up 
the dead serpent with leaves, that no man may see it.” The 
wife does so, and immediately the dead serpent comes to life 
again. Thereupon the husband says to his wife, “ Fill your 
pocket full of that herb, for it is a good medicine.” Afterwards 
by means of the herb they restore their dead son to life.® 
Another modern Greek story tells how three ogres, as they 
sat talking together at a spring, saw two serpents fighting. 
One of the serpents struck the other such a violent blow with 
its tail that it cut the body of the other clean through. But 
the two pieces wriggled to a herb that grew near, and wrapping 
themselves up in it were united into one body as before. 
When the youngest of the three ogres saw that, he said to his 
brothers, ‘‘ That forebodes ill to us. Let us take some of 
this herb and go home, to see what is doing there.”’ So they 
returned to the crystal tower in which they dwelt, and found 
it dark and deserted; and not far off they discovered the 


1 Nicander, in the first book of his Aetolian History, cited 
by Athenaeus, vii. 48, pp. 296 r-2974; Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, 754; Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 
1310: Ovid, Metamorph. xiii. 924 sqg. ; Ausonius, Mosella, 
276 sqqg.; Servius on Virgil, Georg. i. 437. According to 
Nicander, it was a hare that was revived by the herb; 
according to the other writers it was the fish which Glaucus 
had just caught. 

2 J. G. von Hahn, Griechische und albanesische Marchen 
(Leipsic, 1864), 11. 204. 

3 J.G. von Hahn, op. cté. i. 260. 
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headless body of the young prince who had married their 
sister. A little search revealed the missing head, and by 
applying it to the body and rubbing the herb on the severed 
neck, they soon joined the two together. The prince started 
up, saying, “‘ Ah, brothers, how deep has been my sleep and 
how light my awakening ! ’’"! 

Again, a German folk-tale relates how a young man of 
humble birth married a princess on condition that, if she 
died before him, he should be buried alive with her. She did 
die before him, and accordingly her young husband was 
conducted down into the royal vault, there to stay with the 
body of his dead wife till he died. While he sat there watching 
by the corpse and gloomily expecting death, he saw a snake 
creep out of a corner of the vault and crawl towards the dead 
body. Thinking that the creature had come to gnaw the 
corpse, he drew his sword and hewed the snake in three 
pieces. After a time a second snake crawled out of the hole, 
and seeing the first snake cut in pieces, it went back again, 
but soon returned with three green leaves in its mouth. 
These leaves it laid on the three severed pieces of the dead 
snake, and immediately the pieces joined together, and the 
dead snake came to life. Thereupon the two snakes retired 
together, but the leaves remained lying on the ground. The 
young man picked them up, and by applying them to the 
mouth and eyes of his dead wife he resuscitated her. After 
that they knocked on the door of the vault and called out, 
till they attracted the notice of the sentinels and were released 
from confinement by the King in person. But the provident 
young man kept the three snake-leaves carefully, and it was 
lucky for him that he did so; for they afterwards served to 
restore himself to life, when he had been treacherously done 
to death by his ungrateful wife with the assistance of an 
unscrupulous skipper.? 

Again, in a Lithuanian story a young man on his travels 
sees two snakes fighting with such fury that both of them 
were wounded and mangled, and the young man thought 
they would die on the spot. But after the fight the snakes 
crawled to a certain bush, and plucking leaves from it applied 


1 J. G. von Hahn, op. cié. ii. 274. 
2 Grimm, Household Tales, No. 16 (vol. i. pp. 70 8¢., 
Margaret Hunt’s translation). 
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them to their wounded bodies, which were immediately made 
whole. Afterwards, when the young man had been foully 
murdered, he was brought to life again by some helpful 
animals, whose life he had spared, and which now repaid his 
kindness by fetching leaves from the snakes’ bush and laying 
them on his body. No sooner had they done so than he re- 
vived and asked, “‘ Why have you wakened me? I was 
sleeping so soundly.’’2 

In a Walachian story the hero, lying asleep, is beheaded by 
a gipsy, whereupon three friendly animals, a bear, a wolf, and 
a fox, consult how they may bring him to life again. After 
they have laid their heads together in vain, the fox meets a 
serpent which is carrying a herb in its mouth. The fox asks, 
‘‘ What sort of herb is that which you are carrying there ? ” 
The serpent answers, ‘‘ It is a magic herb; I will restore my 
son’s head, which has been cut off.”’ ‘‘ Let me see it nearer,”’ 
says the fox. ‘The simple serpent complies with the request, 
and the fox seizes the herb in his mouth and makes off with it. 
By means of the herb he attaches the hero’s scvered head to 
his body, and the application of a jugful of water of life, 
borrowed, or rather stolen, by the wolf from an old woman, 
soon completes the hero’s resurrection. 

In a Russian story a mother is wandering in a wood with her 
dead baby at her breast. She sees an old serpent creep up 
to a dead serpent and restore it to life by rubbing it with a leaf. 
The mother snatches the leaf, and by touching her dead baby 
with it she resuscitates the infant.® 

In some stories the secret of the life-giving plant is learned, 
not from a serpent, but from some other animal. Thus in an 
Irish tale a woman, whose husband has been killed in single 
combat, sees two birds fighting and one of them killing the 
other. Then birds come and put leaves of a tree on the dead 
bird, and in half an hour the dead bird comes to life. The 
widow puts the leaves on her dead husband, who had assumed 


1 A. Schleicher, Litauische Mdrchen, Sprichworte, Rdtsel 
und Ineder (Weimar, 1857), pp. 57-59. 

2 Arthur und Albert Schott, Walachische Maehrchen 
(Stuttgart and Tubingen, 1845), p. 142. 

8G. Polivka, ‘‘ Zu der Erziihlung von der undankbaren 
Ce Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde, xiii. (1903), 
p. 408. 
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the form of a bird for the purpose of the single combat; and 
as usual the application of the magic plant effects the re- 
surrection of the corpse. 

In a medieval romance, a weasel having been killed by the 
blow of a stick, his mate brings a red flower and places it in 
the mouth of the dead weasel, which at once returns to life. 
The same flower thereafter, applied to a dead maiden, works 
on her the same miracle of resurrection.? 

In a story told by the Baraba, a Turkish tribe of Southern 
Siberia, the hero has his legs cut off through the treachery of 
his two elder brothers. Sitting disconsolate propped up 
against the wall of the house, he sees the mice gather about his 
severed limbs and begin to nibble them. He seizes a mouse 
and breaks one of its legs, saying, ‘‘ If I am lame, you shall be 
lame too.” The other mice now gather about the lame mouse, 
and grubbing up a little white root out of the earth, give it to 
the lame mouse to eat. The mouse eats it, and after a time 
its broken leg is made whole, and the little creature runs away. 
The hero takes the hint, digs up the root with his nails, and 
eats it. After a time his two legs join on to his body aguin, 
and you could not detect so much as a scar at the joining.® 

In a Polish story a girl kills her too importunate lover and 
is buried with him in a vault. There she sees two ravens 
fighting and one of them killed by the other; whereupon a 
third raven brings a herb in its bill, and by means of it brings 
the dead raven to life. As usual, the girl restores her dead 
lover to life by an application of the herb.‘ 

In an Italian story a hero rescues a princess from a horrible 
seven-headed dragon, which was about to devour her. In 
the combat the hero began by cutting off one of the dragon’s 
heads; but so soon as this happened, the dragon rubbed the 
headless neck on a herb that grew near, and at once the 





1 W. Larminie, West Irish Folk-tales and Romances 
(London, 1893), pp. 82 sq. 

2 P, Sébillot, Le Folk-lore de France, iii. 529, referring to 
Marie de France, Poésies, ed. Roquefort, i. 475. 

3 W. Radloff, Proben der Volkslitteratur der Tiirkischen 
Stdmme Stid-Sibiriens iv. (St. Petersburg, 1872), pp. 77 sq. 

4G. Polivka, ‘‘Zu der Erziihlung von der undankbaren 
Gattin,” Zetischrift des Vercins fiir Volkskunde, xiii. (1903), 
pp. 408 sq. 
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severed head was reunited to the body. Seeing this, the 
hero killed the dragon by slicing off all his seven heads at 
one stroke, and after that he plucked a handful of the herb 
which had healed the dragon’s dreadful wound. As usual, 
the magical herb thus acquired is afterwards turned to good 
account by the hero; for having the misfortune to decapitate 
his own brother, “like a pumpkin,” in consequence of a 
painful misunderstanding, he soon mended matters by 
rubbing the bleeding neck with the miraculous herb, where 
upon the head immediately rejoined its body, and the dead 
brother was restored to vigorous life.? 

In a Kabyle story a man sees two large spiders (tarantulas) 
fighting; one of them kills the other and then restores it to 
life by pressing into its nose the sap of a herb; the man takes 
the herb and by means of it restores to life his dead brother, 
who had been devoured by an ogress.? 

A Jewish story, in the Midrash Tanchuma, tells of a man 
who, travelling from Palestine to Babylon, saw two birds 
fighting with each other. In the fight one of the birds killed 
the other, but immediately brought it to life again by fetching 
a herb and laying it on the beak of the dead bird. As the 
herb dropped from the bird’s beak, the man picked it up and 
took it with him, intending to raise the dead by its means. 
When he came to the staircase leading up to Tyre, he found 
a dead lion by the wayside, and experimented on the animal 
by laying the herb on its mouth. The experiment was per- 
fectly successful. The dead lion came to life and devoured 
its benefactor. The story ends with the moral, Do not good 
to the wicked, lest evil befal thee. The same story is told 
at greater length in the Alphabet of Ben-Sirah.§ 

We may compare, also, an episode in a Socotran story 
which bears a close resemblance to the ancient Egyptian 
story of ‘‘ The Two Brothers.’”’ One of two brothers finds 


1 Giambattista Basile, Der Pentamerone, tibertragen von 
Felix Liebrecht (Breslau, 1846), vol. i. pp. 99-109 (First Day, 
Seventh Story, ‘‘ Der Kaufmann’”’). 

2 J. Rividre, Contes populaires de la Kabylie du Djurd- 
jura (Paris, 1882), pp. 193-197. 

8 Stidarabische Expedition, vol. iv. 1. Die Mehri- und 
Sogotri-Sprache, von D. H. Miiller (Vienna, 1902), pp. 
201-208. 
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his brother dead in the castle of the Daughter of the Sunrise. 
As he sits weeping with the corpse on his lap, he sees a raven 
take a dead raven and plunge with it into the water, from 
which both birds emerge alive. The brother took the hint, 
tied his dead brother on his back, and leaped with him into 
the water, which had the effect of restoring the dead man to 
life.1 Here the life-giving agent is not a magical plant, but 
@ magical water; but the mode of its discovery by observation 
of animals is similar. 

A belief in the actual existence of a plant endowed with 
such magical virtue appears to survive in some parts of 
Germany to this day; at least it is said to have survived 
down to the middle of the nineteenth century. At Holzhausen, 
near Dillingen in Swabia, an informant reported as follows : 
“In our country there are many large snakes in the wood. 
If you hew a snake in three pieces with a shovel or a hoe, 
without smashing the head, and go away at once, the snake 
seeks a herb, lays it between the wounds, and is imme- 
diately whole again. I have often searched diligently after 
the healing herb, but have never been able to get it; for so 
long as you stand by the severed snake, it is never made 
whole, and after sundown never at all. But if you leave the 
spot, the snake quickly fetches the unknown herb and heals 
itself. I have often seen such snakes as have been cut in 
pieces and made whole again; for a scar remains right round 
the parts at the point where they cohered and healed.’’? 

That serpents possess a knowledge of plants which confer 
immortality is a popular belief among the Armenians. ‘They 
think that ‘the springs and flowers actually confer im- 
mortality, but not on men. The belief is that snakes, if they 
are not killed, live for ever. There are ‘ wells of immortality,’ 
the springs of which are surrounded with various flowers and 
herbs. Old, sick, and wounded snakes are acquainted with 
such springs and herbs. They come to these springs, slough 
their skins, eat a leaf of a flower, then crawl to the spring, 
bathe in it, and drink three sips of the water. Then they 


1 Sidarabische Expedition, vol. iv. 1. Die Mehri- und 
Sogotri-Sprache, von D. H. Miiller, p. 88. 

2 Fried. Panzer, Beitrag zur deutschen Mythologie (Munich, 
1848-1855), ii. 206, § 360. . 
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crawl out, and are healed, and renew their youth. If any- 
one knows that spring and flower, drinks three handfuls of 
the water, and eats the flower, he will be himself immortal.’”! 


VIIL—Tne Lrcenp or OEDIPUS 
(Apollodorus 111. v. 7) 


According to the legend, Oedipus committed a twofold 
crime in ignorance: he killed his father and married his 
mother. The same double tragedy meets us in a Finnish 
tale, which runs as follows :— 

Two wizards arrived at the cottage of a peasant and were 
hospitably entertained by him. During the night a she-goat 
dropped a kid, and the younger of the two wizards proposed 
to assist the mother-goat in her travail, but the elder of the 
two would not hear of it, ‘‘ Because,’’ said he, ‘‘ the kid is 
fated to be swallowed by a wolf.’”’ At the same time the 
peasant’s wife was overtaken by the pangs of childbirth, 
and the younger of the two wizards would have gone to her 
help, but was dissuaded by the elder, who told him that the 
boy who was about to be born would kill his father and marry 
his mother. The peasant overheard this conversation and 
reported it to his wife, but they could not make up their 
minds to kill the child. One day, when they were making 
merry in the peasant’s cottage, they put the kid to roast on 
a spit, and then laid the roasted meat near the window ; 
but it fell out of the window and was devoured by a passing 
wolf, Seeing that one of the two predictions made by the 
wizards was thus fulfilled, the peasant and his wife were sore 
afraid and thought how they could get rid of their child. 
Not having the courage to kill him outright, they wounded 
him in the breast, tied him to a table, and threw him into the 
sea. The forsaken child drifted to an island, where he was 
picked up and carried to the abbot of a monastery. There 
he grew up and became a clever young man. But he wearied 
of the monastic life, and the abbot advised him to go out into 
the world and seek his fortune. So he went. One day he 


1 Manuk swaniiadl! Der armenische Volksglaube (Leipsiec, 
1899), p. 59. 
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came to a peasant’s cottage. The peasant was out, but his 
wife was at home, and the young man asked her for work. 
She told him, ‘‘Go and guard the fields against robkers.’’ 
So he hid under the shadow of a rock, and seeing a man enter 
the field and gather grass, he struck and killed him. Then 
he returned to his mistress, who was uneasy because her 
husband did not come home to dinner. So they discovered 
that the supposed thief, whom the young man had killed, 
was no other than the husband of his mistress; but as the 
homicide had not been committed with any evil intent, the 
widow, after weeping and wailing, forgave the young man 
and kept him in her service; nay, in time she consoled 
herself by marrying him. However, one day she noticed the 
scar on her second husband’s breast and began to have her 
suspicions. Inquiry elicited the fatal truth that her husband 
was also her son. What were they to do? The woman 
sent him to seek out wise men, who might teach him how to 
expiate his great sin. He went and found a monk with a 
book in his hand. To him the conscience-stricken husband 
put his question; but when the monk, on consulting his 
book, replied that no expiation was possible for guilt so 
atrocious, the sinner in a rage killed the holy man. The 
same thing happened to another monk who had the misfortune 
to receive the confession of the penitent. But a third monk 
proved more compliant, and answered very obligingly that 
there was no sin which could not be atoned for by repentance. 
Accordingly he advised the repentant sinner to dig a well 
in the rock till he struck water ; and his mother was to stand 
beside him holding a black sheep in her arms, until the sheep 
should turn white. ‘This attracted public attention, and 
passers-by used to stop and ask the pair what they were doing. 
One day a gentleman, after putting the usual question and 
receiving the usual answer, was asked by the penitent, ‘“‘ And 
who are you?” He answered, ‘“‘ J am he who makes straight 
what was crooked, and I summon you to the bar of justice.” 
Seeing no hope of escaping from the arm of the law, the 
penitent took the bull by the horns and killed the gentleman. 
At the same moment the rock opened, the water gushed out, 
and the black sheep turned white. But his fourth homicide 
lying heavy on his soul, the murderer returned to the monk 
to learn how he could expiate his latest crime. But the 
holy man reassured him. “The gentleman whom you 
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killed,’’ said he, “ offended God more than you by his pro- 
fessions. Your penance has been shortened; no expiation 
is required.’’ So the repentant sinner was able to pass the 
rest of his days in peace and quietness.! 

The same story is told, with some variations of detail, in 
the Ukraine: 

There was a man and his wife, and they had a son. One 
day they dreamed that when their son should be grown up, 
he would kill his father, marry his mother, and afterwards 
kill her also.’ They told each other their dream. ‘* Well,” 
said the father, ‘‘ let us cut open his belly, put him into a 
barrel, and throw the barrel into the sea.’’ They did so, 
and the barrel with the boy in it floated away on the sea. 
Some sailors found it, and hearing the squalling of a child 
in the barrel, they opened it, rescued the boy, sewed up his 
wound, and reared him. When he was grown to manhood, 
he bid the sailors good-bye and went away to earn his bread. 
He came to the house of his father, but his father did not 
recognize him and took him into his service. The duty laid 
on the son by his father was to watch the garden; and if 
anyone entered it, he was to challenge the intruder thrice, 
and if he received no answer, he was to fire on him. After 
the young man had served some time, his master said, ‘‘ Go 
to, let us see whether he obeys my orders.” So he entered 
the garden. The young man challenged him thrice, and 
receiving no answer, he shot him dead, and on coming up to 
his victim he recognized his master. Then he went to his 
mistress in her chamber, married her, and lived with her. 
One Sunday morning, when he was changing his shirt, she 
saw the scar on his body and asked him what it was. ‘“‘ When 
I was small,’ answered he, ‘‘ some sailors found me at sea 
with my belly cut open, and they sewed it up.”’ ‘‘ Then I 
am your mother!’ she cried. He killed her on the spot 
and went away. He walked and walked till he came to a 
priest and asked him to inflict some penance on him by way 
of atonement for his sins, ‘“‘ What are your sins?” asked 
the priest. He told the priest, and the priest refused him 











1. Constaus, La légende dOedipe (Paris, 1881), pp. 
106-108. ‘The story is told more briefly by Gustav Meyer, in 
his preface to KE. Schreck’s Finnische Mdrchen (Weimar, 
1887), p. xxv., referring to Erman’s Archiv, xvii. 14 sqq. 
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absolution. So he killed the priest and came to another 
priest, who, proving equally recalcitrant, was disposed of by 
the young man in the same summary fashion. The third 
priest to whom he applied was kind or prudent enough to 
explain to him how he might expiate his sins. ‘‘ Take this 
staff of apple-tree wood,” said the priest ; “* plant it on yonder 
mountain, and morning and evening go to it on your knees 
with your mouth full of water, and water the staff. When 
it shall have sprouted and the apples on it are ripe, then 
shake it; as soon as the apples shall have fallen, your sins 
will be forgiven you.” After twenty-five years, the staff 
budded and the apples ripened. The sinner, no longer 
young, shook the tree, and all the apples fell but two. So he 
returned and reported to the priest. ‘‘ Very good,” said the 
priest, “ I will throw you into a well.’’ He was as good as his 
word, and when the sinner was at the bottom of the well, the 
priest shut down the iron trap door, locked it, covered it up 
with earth, and threw the keys into the sea. Thirty years 
passed, and one day, the priest’s fishermen caught a jack, 
cut it open, and found the keys in its belly. They brought 
the keys to the priest. ‘‘ Ah!” said the priest laconically, 
“my man is saved.” They ran at once to the well, and on 
opening it they found the sinner dead, but with a taper 
burning above his body. Thus all his sins were forgiven and 
he was gathered to the saints in bliss.1 

The same double crime of parricide and incest with a mother, 
both committed in ignorance, occurs in a very savage story 
which the Javanese of the Residency of Pekalongan tell to 
account for the origin of the Kalangs, an indigenous tribe of 
Java. In it a woman, who is a daughter of a sow, marries 
her son unwittingly, and the son kills a dog, who is really his 
father, though the man is ignorant of the relation in which 
he stands to the animal. In one version of the story the 
woman has twin sons by the dog, and afterwards unwittingly 
marries them both ; finally she recognizes one of her sons by 
the scar of a wound which she had formerly inflicted on his 





1 Kugéne Hins, ‘‘Légendes chrétiennes de lOukraine,” 
Revue des Traditions Populaires, iv. (1889), pp. 117 sq., 
from Traditions et Contes populaires de la petite Russie, by 
Miche! Dragomanof. : 
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head with a wooden spoon.! According to the Javanese, 
such incestuous unions are still not uncommon among the 
Kalangs: mother and son often live together as man and 
wife, and the Kalangs think that worldly prosperity and 
riches flow from these marriages.2 However, it is to be 
observed that the story of the descent of the Kalangs from a 
dog and a pig is not told by the people themselves, but by 
the Javanese, who apparently look down with contempt on 
the Kalangs as an inferior race. Similar stories of descent 
from a dog and a pig are commonly told of alien races in the 
Indian Archipelago, and they are usually further embellished 
by accounts of incest practised by the ancestors of these 
races in days gone by. For example, the Achinese of Sumatra 
tcll such a tale of the natives of the Nias, an island lying off 
the west coast of Sumatra; and the natives of Bantam tell 
a similar story of the Dutch.* Probably, therefore, many 
stories of incest told of alien peoples, whether in the past or 
in the present, are no more than expressions of racial hatred 
and contempt, and it would be unsafe to rely upon them as 
evidence of an actual practice of incest among the peoples in 
question. 

In the Middle Ages the story of Oedipus was told, with 
variations, of Judas Iscarioth. It is thus related in The 
Golden Legend :— : 

There lived at Jerusalem a certain Ruben Simeon, .of the 
race of David. His wife, Cyborea, dreamed that she gave 
birth to a son, who would be fatal to the family. On waking, 
she told her dream to her husband, who endeavoured to 
comfort her by saying that she had been deceived by the 
evil spirit. But perceiving that she was with child from that 
very night, she began to be very uneasy, and her husband 
with her. When the child was born, they shrank from killing 
him, but put him in a little ark and committed it to the sea. 
''he waves washed up the ark on the shore of the island of 
Iscarioth. The queen of the island found it, and having no 


1 EK. Ketjen, ‘‘ De Kalangers,” Tidjschrift voor Indtsche 
Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, xxiv. (1877), pp. 430-435. 

* ii. Ketjen, op. cit. p. 427. 

3 J. C. van Eerde, ‘‘De Kalanglegende op Lombok,” 
Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, xlv. 
(1902), pp. 30 sq. 
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child of her own, she adopted the little foundling. But 
soon afterwards she was with child and gave birth to a son. 
When the two boys were grown up, Judas Iscarioth behaved 
very ill to his supposed brother, and the queen, seeing that 
expostulations had no effect on him, upbraided him with 
being a foundling. In a rage, Judas murdered his brother 
and took ship for Jerusalem. There he found a congenial 
soul in the governor of Judea, Pontius Pilate, who appointed 
him to a high office in his court. One day the governor, 
looking down from his balcony on the garden of a neighbour, 
was seized with a great longing to eat some apples which he 
saw hanging there from the boughs. The obsequious Judas 
hastened to gratify his master’s desire by procuring, not to 
say stealing, the apples. But the old man who owned the 
garden, and who chanced to be no other than Judas’s father, 
resisted the attempt, and Judas knocked him on the head with 
a stone. As one good turn deserves another, the governor 
rewarded Judas by bestowing on him the property of the 
deceased, together with the hand of his widow, who was no 
other than Cyborea, the mother of Judas. ‘Thus it came 
about that Judas, without knowing it, killed his father and 
married his mother. Still the widow, now again a wife, was 
not consoled, and one day Judas found her sighing heavily. 
When he questioned her as to the reason of her sadness, she 
replied, ‘ Wretch that I am, I drowned my son, my husband 
is dead, and in my affliction Pilate gave me in marriage 
against my will.” The answer set Judas thinking, and a 
few more questions elicited the melancholy truth. Struck 
with remorse and anxious to comfort his mother, Judas 
flung himself at the feet of Christ, confessed his sins, and 
became his disciple. But being entrusted with the bag, he 
allowed his old evil nature to get the better of him, with the 
tragical consequences with which we are all familiar.1 This 
monkish legend may have been concocted by a medieval 
writer who, having read the story of Oedipus, turned it to 
the purpose of edification by casting a still deeper shade of 
infamy on the character of the apostate and traitor. 

It has been argued that traditions of incest, of which the 
Oedipus legend is only one instance out of many, are derived 
from a former custom of incestuous unions among mankind, 





1 L. Constans, La légende dW Oedipe, pp. 95-97. 
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such as some inquirers believe to have prevailed at an early 
period in the evolution of society.! But this interpretation, 
like another which would explain the legend as a solar myth,? 
appears to be somewhat far-fetched and improbable. 


1X.—APOLLO AND THE KINE oF ADMETUS 
(A pollodorus 11. x. 4) 


Apollodorus tells us that when Apollo herded the cattle of 
Admetus, he caused all the cows to bear twins. So Calli- 
machus says that the she-goats which Apollo tended for 
Admetus could not lack kids, and that the ewes could not be 
milkless, but that all must have had their lambs; and if any 
had borne but a single young one before, she would then 
bear twins. 

Perhaps, as himself a twin, Apollo may have been supposed 
to possess a special power of promoting the birth of twins in 
animals. A similar faculty may possibly have been ascribed 
to the patriarch and herdsman, Jacob, himself a twin, who 








1L, J. B. Bérenger-Feraud, Superstitions et Survivances, 
il. (Paris, 1896), pp. 467-514. 

2 This explanation of the story of Oedipus, put forward by 
the French scholar Michel Bréal, has been criticized and 
rightly rejected by Domenico Comparetti in his essay, Edipo 
e la Mitologia Comparata (Pisa, 1867). It was not to be 
expected that the parricidal and incestuous Oedipus should 
escape the solar net in which Sir George Cox caught so many 
much better men. According to him, Oedipus was the sun, 
his father Laius was the darkness of night, and his mother 
Jocasta was the violet-tinted sky ; while his daughter Anti- 
gone may have been, as M. Bréal thought, ‘‘the light which 
sometimes flushes the eastern sky as the sun sinks to sleep in 
the west.” Thus the old tragic story of crime and sorrow is 
wiped out, and an agreeable picture of sunrise and sunset is 
painted, in roseate hues, on the empty canvas. See Sir 
George W. Cox, I'he Mythology of the Aryan Nations (Lon- 
don, 1882), pp. 312 sqq. 

§ Callimachus, Hymn to Apollo, 47-54. 
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is said to have resorted to peculiar devices for the multiplica- 
tion of Laban’s flocks, of which he was in charge.! We know 
that a fertilizing power was ascribed to the mound which 
covered the grave of the twins, Amphion and Zethus, near 
Thebes; for every year, at the time when the sun was in 
Taurus, the people of Tithorea in Phocis used to try to steal 
earth from the mound, believing that with the earth they 
would transfer the fertility of the Theban land to their own.? 

Similarly some savages ascribe to twins and their parents 
a power of multiplying animals and plants, so as to ensure a 
good catch to the fisherman and a plentiful crop to the 
farmer.? Thus the Tsimshian Indians of British Columbia 
believe that all the wishes of twins are fulfilled. Therefore 
twins are feared, as they can harm the man whom they hate. 
They can call the salmon and olachen, hence they are called 
Sewthan, that is, “‘ making plentiful.’’* Among the Nootkas 
of Vancouver Island ‘‘ numerous regulations refer to the birth 
of twins. The parents of twins must build a small hut in the 
woods, far from the village. There they have to stay two years. 
The father must continue to clean himself by bathing in 
ponds for a whole year, and must keep his face painted red. 
While bathing he sings certain songs that are only used on 
this occasion. Both parents must keep away from the people. 
They must not eat, or even touch, fresh food, particularly 





1 Genesis, xxx. 37-43. 2 Pausanias, ix. 17. 4 sq. 

3 The customs and superstitions relating to twins are dis- 
cussed with great learning and ingenuity by my friend 
Dr. Rendel Harris in his book Boaneryes (Cambridge, 1913) ; 
see particularly pp. 73, 122, 123, 124, 143 sq. for the belief in 
the fertilizing powers of twins. The same writer has dealt 
more briefly with other aspects of the subject in two treatises, 
The Dioscurt in the Christian Legends (London, 1903), and 
Lhe Cult of the Heavenly Twins (Cambridge, 1906). On this 
curious department of folk-lore I have also collected some 
facts, on which I will draw in what follows. 

4 Franz Boas, in Fifth Report of the Committee of the 
British Association on the North-Western Tribes of Canada, 
p. 51 (separate reprint from the Report of the British Asso- 
citation, Newcastle-upon-Tyne Meeting, 1889); td. ‘‘ Tsim- 
shian Mythology,” Thirty-first Annual Report of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology (Washington, 1916), p. 545. 
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salmon. Wooden images and masks, representing birds and 
fish, are placed around the hut, and others, representing fish 
near the river, on the bank of which the hut stands. The 
object of these masks is to invite all birds and fish to come 
and see the twins and to be friendly to them. They are in 
constant danger of being carried away by spirits, and the 
masks and images—or rather the animals which they represent 
—will avert this danger. The twins are believed to be in 
some way related to salmon, although they are not considered 
identical with them, as is the case among the Kwakiutl. 
The father’s song which he sings when cleaning himself is an 
invitation for the salmon to come, and is sung in their praise. 
On hearing this song, and seeing the images and masks, the 
salmon are believed to come in great numbers to see the twins. 
Therefore the birth of twins is believed to indicate a good 
salmon year. If the salmon should fail to come in large 
numbers it is considered proof that the children will soon die, 
Twins are forbidden to catch salmon, nor must [may] they 
eat or handle fresh salmon.’’! 

In this custom the twins and their father rather attract 
than multiply the fish, but for the purpose of the fisherman 
the two things come to the same. The reason why the twins 
and their parents are forbidden to eat or even touch fresh 
salmon is probably a fear of thereby deterring the salmon 
from coming to see the twins ; for the fish would hardly come 
if they knew that they were to be eaten. They visit the 
twins for the pleasure of seeing them, but in the innocence of 
their hearts they have no inkling of the fate that awaits 
them from the wily fisherman lurking in the background. _ 

The Kwakiutl, another Indian tribe of British Columbia, 
“believe that twins are salmon that have assumed the form 
of men, and that they are able to bring salmon.** A story 
told by one branch of the tribe illustrates the belief in the 
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1 Franz Boas, in Sixth Report of the Committee of the 
British Association on the North-Western Tribes of Canada, 
p. 39 (separate reprint from Report of the British Asso- 
ciation, Leeds Meeting, 1890). 

2 Franz Boas and George Hunt, Kwakiutl Texts, IT. (1902), 
p. 322 note (The Jesup North Pacific Expedition, Memoirs 
of the American ral History [New York] 
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power of twins to attract or multiply salmon. ‘They say 
that a certain old woman, who died some thirty vears ago, 
was one of twins, and when she came to die sbe warned the 
people not to ery for her after she was gone. “ If you cry,’ 
said she to her sorrowing relatives, “‘no more salmon will 
come here. Hang the box into which you will put my body 
on to a tree near the river after having painted it. When you 
pass by, ask me for salmon, and I shall send them.’’! 
Another Kwakiutl story brings out the same belief still 
more clearly. Once upon a time, we are told, a certain chief 
called Chief of the Ancients wished to marry a twin woman 
in order that the various kinds of salmon might come to him 
for the sake of his wife. His aunt, the Star-Woman, advised 
him to go to the graves and search among them for a dead 
twin woman to be his wife. So he went to the graves and 
asked, ‘‘ Is there a twin here?’’ But the graves answered, 
‘There is none here.’’ JF'rom grave to grave he went, but 
there was no twin in them, till at last one of the graves 
answered him, saying, “I am atwin.’’ So the chief gathered 
the bones from the grave, and sprinkled them with the watcr 
of life, and the dead twin became a living woman. She was 
a very pretty woman, and Chief of the Ancients married 
her. But she warned him, saying, “‘ Just take care, Chief of 
the Ancients! Jam Salmon-Maker. Don’t do me any harm.”’ 
Then Salmon-Maker made many salmon for her husband. 
When she put her finger in a kettle of water, a large spring- 
salmon would at once be there in the water, jumping about, 
and when she put two fingers into the kettle, there would be 
two large spring-salmon jumping about in the water. When 
she walked into the river with the water only up to the 
instep of her foot, the salmon at once came jumping; and if 
she were to walk right into the river, it would dry up, so full 
would it be of salmon. Thus the salmon-traps of the people 
were full of salmon, and their houses were full of dried and 
roasted salmon. Then Chief of the Ancients grew proud 
and his heart was lifted up because he had much food to eat. 
When the backbone of the spring-salmon caught in the hair 
of his head, he took it and threw it into the corner of the 
house. He said, ‘“‘ You come from the ghosts, and you catch 


1 Franz Boas, in Sixth Report of the. Commitiee, etc. (see 
note 1, p. 378), p. 62. 
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me!” His wife, Salmon-Maker, hung her head and cried, 
but he laughed at her and spoke angrily to her. At last she 
could bear his unkindness no more. She arose. She spoke, 
weeping, to the dried salmon, saying, ‘“‘ Come, my tribe, let 
us go back.” Thus she spoke to them. Then she started 
and led her tribe, the dried salmon, and they all went into the 
water. Chief of the Ancients tried to put his arm round his 
wife ; but her body was like smoke, and his arms went through 
her. ‘Then Chief of the Ancients and his younger brothers 
became poor again. They had nothing to eat. 

Among the Baganda of Central Africa twins were believed 
to be sent by Mukasa, the great god whose blessing on the 
crops and on the people was ensured at an annual festival. 
The twins were thought to be under the special protection of 
the god, and they bore his name, the boys being called 
Mukasa, and the girls Namukasa. After the birth of twins 
the parents, with the infants, used to make a round of visits 
to friends and relations. They were received with dances 
and rejoicing, for “‘ the people whom they visited thought 
that, not only they themselves would be blessed and given 
children, but that their herds and crops also would be multi- 
plied.” A ceremony performed by the father and mother of 
the twins over a flower of the plantain indicated in the plainest, 





1 Franz Boas and G. Hunt, Kwakiutl Texts, I1. pp. 322-330 
(Memoirs of the American Museum of Natural History, The 
Jesup North Pacific Expedition, vol. III. [New York] 1902). 
Compare Franz Boas, Kwakiutl Tales (New York and Leyden, 
1910), pp. 491 sg. (Columbia University Contributions to 
Anthropology, vol. II.). Similar tales are told more briefly 
by the Tlatlasikoala and Awikyenoq Indians of the same 
region. See Franz Boas, Indianische Sagen von der Nord- 
Pacifischen Kiiste Amerikas (Berlin, 1895), pp. 174, 209 sq. 
The Awikyenoq Indians, whose territory is situated on the 
coast of British Columbia immediately to the north of the 
Kwakiutl, also believe that twins were salmon before they 
were born as human beings, and that they can turn into 
salmon again (F. Boas, op. cit. p. 209 note). For other 
versions of the story told by the Indians of this region, 
see Franz Boas, ‘‘Tsimshian Mythology,” Thirty-first Annual 
Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology (Washington, 
1916), pp. 667 sq. 
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if the grossest, manner the belief of the Baganda that parents 
of twins possessed a power of magically fertilizing the plantains 
which form the staple food of the people. 

Among the Bateso, a tribe of the Uganda Protectorate, 
“the birth of twins is a welcome event. The midwife 
announces the fact to the father, who immediately orders 
the special drum-rhythm to be beaten to make the fact known, 
and women soon gather at the house uttering a peculiar 
shrill cry of pleasure. The mother remains secluded for 
three months, and during this time the father pays visits to 
members of his own and of his wife’s clans, from whom he 
receives presents of food and animals for a special feast to be 
held when the period of seclusion is ended and the twins are 
presented to the members of the clans. Should no hospitality 
be offered to the father and no present be given at a place 
when he is making his round of visits, he refuses to enter the 
house and passes on elsewhere. This is regarded by its 
occupants as a loss, because the blessing of increase which 
rests upon the father of twins is not communicated to the 
inhospitable family.’’? 

Among the Basoga, another tribe of the Uganda Protector- 
ate, the birth of twins is ascribed to the intervention of the 
god, Gasani. When such a birth has taken place, a shrine is 
built near the house in which the twins live, and two fowls 
and a basket, containing a few beans, a little sesame, a little 
millet, and some earth from a cross-road, are deposited in the 
shrine, after they have been solemnly offered to the god, 
Gasani. This shrine is the place to which barren women go 
to make offerings to the god, to ask his blessing, and to seek 
the gift of children.? Moreover, in the Central District of 
Busoga, the land of the Basoga, ‘‘ when a woman has twins, 
the people to whose clan she belongs do not sow any seed 
until the twins have been brought to the field. A pot of 
cooked grain is set before the children with a cake of sesame 





1 Rev. J. Roscoe, The Baganda (London, 1911), pp. 64-72. 
As to the annual festival in honour of Mukasa, see zd. pp. 
298 sq. At it the priest of the god gave the blessing to the 
people, their wives, children, cattle, and crops. 

2 Rev. J. Roscoe, Lhe Northern Bantu (Cambridge, 1915), 

. 265. 
Ps Rey. J. Roscoe, The Northern Bantu, p. 249. 
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and all the seed that is to be sown. ‘The food is eaten by the 
people assembled and afterwards the field is sown in the 
presence of the twins; the plot is then said to be the field of 
the twins. The mother of twins must sow her se€d before 
any person of her clan will sow theirs.’’! 

These customs seem clearly to imply that twins and their 
ener are endowed with a special power of quickening the 
seed. 

But though a belief in the fertilizing virtue of twins is 
found among peoples so far apart as the red men of North- 
western America and the black men of Central Africa, it 
would be rash to assume that such a belief is universal or 
even common; on the contrary, it appears to be rare and 
exceptional. Far more usually the birth of twins is viewed 
with horror and dismay as a portent which must be expiated 
by the death of the twins and sometimes by that of the 
mother also. To adduce the evidence at large would be out 
of place here; I will only cite a few instances in which a 
directly contrary influence is ascribed to twins or their 
mother. For example, in Unyoro, a district of the Uganda 
Protectorate, the explorer, Speke, was told by one of his 
men, who was a twin, that “in Ngura, one of the sister 
provinces to Unyanyembé, twins are ordered to be killed 
and thrown into water the moment they are born, lest 
droughts and famines or floods should oppress the land 
Should anyone attempt to conceal twins, the whole family 
would be murdered by the chief.’’? Among the Nandi of 
British East Africa ‘‘ the birth of twins is looked upon as en 
inauspicious event, and the mother is considered unclean 
for the rest of her life. She is given her own cow and may 
not touch the milk or blood of any other animal. She may 
enter nobody’s house until she has sprinkled a calabash full 
of water on the ground, and she may never cross the threshold 
of a cattle kraal again.’’® Indced, if a mother of twins goes 
near the cattle, the Nandi believe that the animals will die.‘ 

' Rev. J. Roscoe, Zhe Northern Bantu, p. 235. 

2 J. H. Speke, Journal of the Discovery of the Source of 
the Nile, ch. xviii. p. 426 (Hveryman’s Library). 

3 A, C. Hollis, Zhe Nandi (Oxford, 1909), p. 68. 

4C. W. Hobley, Hastern Uganda, an Ethnological Study 
(London, 1902), p. +40. 
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Again, among the Bassari of ‘'ogo, in Western Africa, women 
who have given birth to twins are not allowed to go into the 
cornfields at the time of sowing and harvest, because it is 
believed that, if they did so, they might spoil the crop. Only 
after such a woman has again been brought to bed and given 
birth to a single child may she once more take part in field 
Jabour.1 Among the natives of Nias, an island to the west 
of Sumatra, the birth of twins is regarded as a misfortune 
which portends failure of the crops, epidemics, sickness among 
the cattle, conflagrations, and other ills; it used, therefore, 
to be customary to expose one or both of the infants and 
leave them to perish ; sometimes, it is said, the mother would 
strangle one of the twins with her own hand.* A German 
missionary reports a case in Nias of a woman who gave birth 
to twins twice in successive years; both sets of children 
were exposed by the father in a tree and left to die; but on 
the second occasion the spirits were supposed to demand 
another victim, so the father bought a slave, a poor young 
man, tied him up near the village beside a river, and killed 
him with his own hand. 

Thus contrary and equally bascless, though not equally 
mischievous, are the superstitions of savages touching the 
birth of twins. 


X.—THE MARRIAGE OF PELEUS AND THETIS 


(A pollodorus, 111. xiii. 5) 


The story how Peleus won the sea-goddess for his wife has 
its parallel in a modern Cretan tale. It is said that a young 
man, who played the lyre beautifully, was carried off by the 
sea nymphs (Nereids) to their cave, where they listened with 
delight to his music. But he fell in love with one of them, 





2 ite Klose, Ziogo unter deutscher Flagge (Berlin, 1899), 
p. 510. 

2 J. P. Kleiweg de Zwaan, De Geneeskunde der Menang- 
kabau-Maleters (Amsterdam, 1910), p. 149; «ad. Die Heil- 
kunde der Niassers (The Hague, 1913), p. 178. Compare 
K. Modigliani, Un Viagyio a Nias (Milan, 1890), p. 555. 

3 A. Fehr, Der Niassér im Leben und Sterben (Barmen, 
1901), pp. 14 sq. 
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and ‘not knowing how to win her for his wife, he asked the 
advice of an old woman who dwelt in his village. She ad- 
vised him to seize his darling by the hair when the hour of 
cock-crow was near, and though she should turn into diverse 
shapes, he was not to be frightened or to let her go, but to 
hold fast till the cocks crew. Hetook theadvice, and though 
the wild sea-maiden turned into a dog, a serpent, a camel, 
and fire, he held her by the hair till the cocks crew and the 
other sea-maidens vanished. Then she changed back into 
her own beautiful shape and followed him meekly to the 
village. There they lived as man and wife for a year, and 
she bore him a son, but she never spoke a word. Her strunge 
silence weighed on him, and in his perplexity he again betook 
him to the old woman, and she gave him a piece of advice, 
which in an unhappy hour he followed. He heated the stove 
and taking up their child in his arms, he threatened to throw 
it into the fire if his wife would not speak to him. At that 
she started up, crying, ‘‘ Leave my child alone, you dog!” 
and snatching the infant from him she vanished before his 
eyes. But as the other Nereids would not receive her back 
among them because she was a mother, she took up her abode 
at a spring not far from the sea-nymphs’ cave, and there you 
may see her twice or thrice a year with her baby in her arms.} 

This modern Greek story serves to explain a feature in the 
ancient story which is known only through an incidental 
allusion of Sophocles. In his play Troilus the poet spoke of 
the marriage of Peleus and Thetis as voiceless or silent 
(apOdyyous yauovs).? In the original form of the tale it is 
probable that the sea-bride of Peleus remained strangely and 
obstinately silent until Peleus detected her in the act of placing 
their child on the fire to make him immortal.? At that sight 
the father cried out, 10 doubt reproaching his sea-wife for 
murdering, as he supposed, their infant; and she, offended 
at the interruption and hurt at the unmerited reproach, 
spoke to him once for all, and then, vanishing before his eyes, 
returned to her old home in the sea. This conjecture is 





1 B. Schmidt, Das Volksleben der Neugriechen (Leipsic, 
1871), pp. 115-117. 

* Scholiast on Pindar, Nem. iii. 35 (60); The Fragments 
of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 255 sq. 

% See Apollodorus, iii, 13. 6, with the note. 
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partially confirmed by a fragment of Sophocles, in which 
the poet said that Thetis deserted Peleus because she was 
reproached by him.! The silence of the bride in the folk- 
tale is probably to be explained as a reminiscence of a 
custom of imposing silence on brides for some time after 
marriage. For example, among the Tedas of Tibesti, a 
region of the Central Sudan, a bride is shut up after marriage 
for seven days in a special compartment of her husband’s 
house and does not utter a word.? Again, among the 
Wabende, of Lake Tanganyika, a wife does not speak to her 
husband for several days after marriage; she waits till he 
has made her a present. ? 

The story of Peleus and Thetis seems to belong to a 
familiar type of popular tale known as the Swan Maiden type. 
A number of swans are in the habit of divesting themselves 
of their plumage and appearing as beautiful maidens. In 
that temporary state they are seen by a young man, who 
falls in love with one of them, and by concealing the bird’s 
skin, which she has stripped off, he prevents the Swan Maiden 
from resuming her wings and flying away. Thus placed at 
his mercy, she consents to marry him, and for some time they 
live together as husband and wife, and she bears him a child. 
But one day she finds by accident the bird-skin which her 
husband had hidden ; a longing for her old life in the air 
comes over her; she puts on the feathery coat, and leaving 
husband and child behind, she flies away to return no more. 
The story recurs with many minor variations in many lands. 





1 Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 816; 
Scholiast on Aristophanes, Clouds, 1068, p. 443, ed. Fr. 
Diibner ; The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, 
vol. i. pp. 106 sq. / 

2 P. Noel, ‘‘ Kthnographie et Anthropologie des Tedas du 
Tibesti,” LD’ Anthropologie, xxx. (1920), p. 121. 

3 Avon, ‘‘ Vie sociale des Wabende au Tanganika,” An- 
thropos, x.-xi. (1915-1916), p. 101. For more instances, see 
Totemism and Exogamy, i. 63, note, iv. 233-237. Com- 
pare Andrew Lang, Custom and Myth (London, 1884), 
p. 74, ‘*M. Dozon, who has collected the Bulgarian songs, 
says that this custom of prolonged silence on the part of the 
bride is very common in Bulgaria, though it is beginning to 
yield to a sense of the Indicrous.” 
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Often the fairy wife is not a bird but a beast, who doffs her 
beast skin to be a human wife for a time, till in like manner 
she discovers the cast skin, and resuming with it her beast 
shape returns to her old life in the woods or the wilderness. 
Sometimes she is a fish or other marine creature, and then 
the resemblance to the story of Peleus and Thetis is parti- 
cularly close, for she comes from the sea to be married as a 
human maid to her human lover, and after the last unhappy 
parting she returns as a fish to dwell with her finny kindred 
in the depths of the sea. To increase the resemblance with 
the tale of Peleus and Thetis, the cause of the parting is 
often some unkindness done to the wife or to her animal 
kinsfolk, or simply some cruel taunt reflecting on her relation- 
ship to the fish or the birds or the beasts. 

For example, ‘‘in the Faré Islands the superstition is 
current that the seal casts off its skin every ninth night, 
assumes a human form, and dances and amuses itself like 
a human being until it resumes its skin, and again becomes 
a seal. It once happened that a man, passing during one of 
these transformations, and seeing the skin, took possession 
of it, when the seal, which was a female, not finding her skin 
to creep into, was obliged to continue in a human form, and 
being a comely person, the man made her his wife, had several 
children by her, and they lived happily together, until, after 
a lapse of several years, she chanced to find her hidden skin, 
which she could not refrain from creeping into, and so 
became a seal again.”! A similar notion prevailed among 
the people of Shetland regarding mermaids, about whom it 
is said that ‘‘they dwell among the fishes, in the depth of 
the ocean, in habitations of pearl and coral; that they 
resemble human beings, but greatly excel them in beauty. 
When they wish to visit the upper world, they put on the 
ham or garb of some fish, but woe to those who lose their 
ham, for then are all hopes of return annihilated, and they 
must stay where they are.... It has also happened that 
earthly men have married mermaids, having taken possession 
of their ham, and thus got them into their power.” ? 


1 B. Thorpe, Northern Mythology (Loudon, 1851-1852), 
li, 173. ; 

2 B. Thorpe, l.c., referring to Hibbert’s Shetland, quoted 
' by Faye, pp. 60, 61. 
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Again, in the Pelew Islands, in the Pacific, they tell how 
a man used to hang bowls on palm-trees to collect the palm- 
wine which oozed from incisions in the trunks. Every night 
he examined the bowls, but every night he found that they 
had been emptied by somebody. So he set himself to watch, 
and one night he saw a fish come out of the sea, lay aside 
its tail, and then in human shape climb a palm-tree. The 
man snatched up the tail, and taking it home with him hung 
it up in the storeroom. Next morning when he went to the 
palm-tree to collect the wine, he found a woman under the 
tree, who called out to hin that she was naked and begged 
him to bring her an apron. They returned to his honse 
together, and the unknown woman became his wife. She 
bore him a ehild, who grew up to be a very beautiful maiden. 
But one day, in her husband’s absence, she received a visit 
from some chiefs. For their entertainment she needed the 
pestle with which to mash sweet potatoes, and searching for 
it in the storeroom she discovered her old tail. At sight of 
it a great longing for her old home came over her. She told 
her daughter to cleave to her father if she herself were long 
away, and that same evening she secretly took down the 
tail, ran to the beach, and plunged into the sea.? 

The stories of ‘‘ Beauty and the Beast” and ‘‘Cupid and 
Psyche” belong to the same type of tale, though in them it 
is the husband and not the wife who is the fairy spouse and 
is liable to vanish away from his mortal wife whenever she 
offends him by breaking some rule, the observance of which 
he had enjoined on her as a condition of their wedded bliss. ? 


1 J. Kubary, ‘‘ Die Religion der Pelauer,” in A. Bastian’s 
Allerlet aus Volks- und Menschenkunde (Berlin, 1888), i. 
60 sq. The Kwakiutl story of Chief of the Ancients and his 
wife Salmon-Maker is another instance of this class of tales. 
See above, pp. 379 sq. 

2 As to these stories, see Theodor Benfey, Pantschatantra 
(Leipsic, 1859), i. 254 sgg.; A. Lang, Custom and Myth 
(London, 1884), pp. 64 sqg.; S. Baring-Gould, Curious 
Myths of the Middie Ages (London, 1884), pp. 561 sqq. ; 
W. A. Clouston, Popular Tales and Fictions, i. 182 sqq. ; 
E. Cosquin, Contes populaires de Lorraine, ii. 215 sqq. ; 
E. 8. Hartland, The Science of Fairy Tales (London, 1891), 
pp. 255 sqg.; Miss M. R. Cox, Introduction to Folk-lore, 
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The folk-lore element in the marriage of Peleus and 
Thetis was fully recognized and clearly bronght out by 
W. Mannhardt in his admirable study of the Peleus saga. 
He was probably right in holding that the modern Cretan 
story) is not a reminiscence of the story of the marriage of 
Thetis, but an independent folk-tale, of which the Peleus 
and Thetis story was merely a localized version.? 


XI.—PHAETHON AND THE CHARIOT OF THE SUN 
(Apollodorus 111. xiv. 3) 


Some Indian tribes of North-western America tell a story 
which bears a close resemblance to the story of Phaethon 
and the chariot of the Sun, his father. The tale of Phaethon 
is related most fully by Ovid. According to the poet, the 
sea-nymph, Clymene, daughter of Tethys, bore a son, 
Phaethon, to the Sun. When the lad grew up, he one day 
boasted of his illustrious parentage to a companion, who 


New Edition (London, 1904), pp. 120 sqq.; Lotemism and 
EHxogamy, ii. 205 sqg., 565-571, ii. 60-64; The Dying God, 
pp. 124-131. ‘To the stories of this type quoted or referred to 
in these passages add KE. Stack and Sir Charles Lyall, The 
Mikirs (London, 1908), pp. 55 sgg.; A. Playfair, The Garos 
(London, 1909), pp. 123 sqg.; 8. Endle, The Kachdris (Lon- 
don, 1911), pp. 119 sqqg.; R. Neuhauss, Deutsch Neu-Guines 
(Berlin, 1911), iii. 564 sqq.; N. Adriani en A. C. Kruijt, De 
Bare’e-sprekende Toradja’s van Midden-Celebes (Batavia, 
1912-1914), iii. 401 ; D. Macdonald, ‘‘ Efate, New Hebrides,” 
Report of the Fourth Meeting of the Australasian Association 
for the Advancement of Scicnce, held at Hobart, Tasmania, 
in January, 1892, p. 731; [D.] Macdonald, ‘‘ The mythology 
of the Efatese,” Report of the Seventh Meeting of the Austra- 
lasian Association for the Advancement of Science, held at 
Sydney, 1898, pp. 765-767 ; Elsdon Best, ‘‘ Maori Folk-lore,”’ 
Report of the Tenth Meeting of the Australasian Association 
for the Advancement of Science, held at Dunedin, 1904, pp. 
450 sq. 
1 See above, pp. 383 sq. 
* Sce his Antike Wald- und Feldkulte, pp. 60 sqq. 
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ridiculed the notion and told Phaethon that he was a fool to 
believe such a cock-and-bull story. In great distress Phaethon 
repaired to his mother and begged her to tell him truly 
whether his father was really the Sun or not. His mother 
reassured him on this point. Stretching her arms towards 
the Sun, she solemnly swore that the great luminary was 
indeed his father; but if he had any lingering doubts on the 
question, she advised him to apply to the Sun himself. ‘‘ You 
can easily do so,’ she said. ‘“‘ The house of the Sun, from 
which he rises, is near our land. Go and question the Sun 
himself.’’ So Phaethon journeyed to the house of the Sun 
and found the deity clad in purple and seated on a throne 
resplendent with emeralds in the midst of a gorgeous palace. 
At first the youth could not bear the fierce light that beat on 
him, so he halted afar off. But the god received him kindly, 
and freely acknowledged him as his truly begotten son. 
More than that, he promised by the Stygian marsh to grant 
him any boon he might ask. Thus encouraged, Phacthon 
requested to be allowed to drive the Sun’s chariot for a single 
day. The Sun, foreseeing the fatal consequences of granting 
the request, endeavoured to dissuade his son from the 
hazardous enterprise, by pointing out its difficulties and 
dangers. But allin vain; the rash youth insisted, and bound 
by his oath the deity had no choice but to comply. ven as 
they talked, the rosy light of dawn flushed the eastern sky, 
the starry host fled away, with Lucifer bringing up the rear, 
and the horned moon grew pale. There was no time to 
delay. The Sun commanded the Hours to yoke the horses, 
and forth from their stalls clattered the fire-breathing steeds. 
As Phaethon prepared to mount the car, his Heavenly Sire 
invested him with his own beamy crown, and sighing, said: 
“Spare the whip, my boy, and use the reins; the horses 
need to be held in rather than urged to speed. Drive not too 
high, or you will kindle the celestial vault; drive not too low, 
or you will set the earth on fire. The middle is the safest 
course.” But the father’s warnings were wasted on his 
imprudent son. Once started on his mad career, Phacthon 
soon lost all control of the horses, which, not feeling the 
master’s hand, quickly ran wild, dragging the chariot out of 
its course, now to the icy north, now to the torrid south, now 
high, now low, now crashing into the fixed stars and colliding 
with the constellations, now brushing the earth and setting 
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it all on flame. ‘The forests blazed, the rivers boiled and 
steamed: the Ethiopians, who had been fair before, were 
scorched and blaekened in the heat: the Nile in terror hid 
his head, dry was his channel, and his seven mouths were 
choked with dust; and southward an arid desert stretched 
far in the waste Sudan. Heaven and earth might have 
perished in one vast conflagration if the Omnipotent Father 
himself, the mighty Jove, had not hurled a thunderbolt from 
the zenith and struck dead the helpless charioteer. Down, 
down he erashed, his burning hair streaming behind him like 
the trail of light left by a falling star; so he dropped plump 
into the waters of the Eridanus, whieh laved his charred and 
smoking limbs. There the Naiads of the West buried his 
mangled remains, and over his grave they set a stone with 
an inscription recording his ambitious attempt and its dis- 
astrous issue. 

The corresponding story as told by the Bella Coola Indians 
of British Columbia runs as follows: 

A young woman had been married against her will by a 
man of the name of Stump. But their connubial bliss was 
short, for Stump’s hair was full of toads and he expected his 
wife to pick them out for him. This was more than she could 
bear, and she fled, pursued by the too faithful Stump. He 
gained on her, but she delayed his pursuit by throwing over 
her shoulder suecessively a bladder full of liquid, a comb, and 
a grindstone. ‘The liquid turned into a lake, the comb into a 
thieket, and the grindstone into a great mountain, which 
carricd her up to heaven. There she came to the house of 
the Sun, and peeping in through a chink she saw the Sun 
sitting inside in the likeness of a man. He said, ‘‘ Come in”’ 
but the doorway was blazing with fire and she hung back. 
The Sun told her to jump through the fire. She did so and 
entered the house safely. After her up came Stump, and 
endeavouring to pass the fiery doorway was consumed in the 
flames. The woman now lived in a corner of the house of the 
Sun, and after a while she gave birth to a boy, the son of the 
Sun. His name was Totqoaya. He was very ugly, and his 
face was covered with sores. In time his mother longed to 
return to her father on carth; so, instructed by the Sun, 
she took her ae on her back and walked down the ee 


. Ovid, Piaaecon 1. 750~ii. 328, 
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of the Sun, which are the sunbeams, till she came in the 
evening to her father’s house. Her parents and friends were 
very glad to see her. 

“The next morning the boy went out of the house, and 
began to play with the other children, who made fun of him. 
Then he told them that his father was the Sun; but they 
merely laughed at him, until he grew very angry. Then he 
told his mother that he intended to return to his father in 
heaven. He made a great many arrows and a bow, went 
outside, and began to shoot his arrows upward. The first 
one struck the sky. ‘The second one struck the notch of the 
first one. And thus he continued until a chain of arrows 
was formed which reached the ground. Then he climbed up; 
and after reaching heaven, he went into the Sun’s house. 
There he said, ‘ Father, I wish to take your place to-morrow.’ 
The Sun consented, but said, ‘ Take care that you do not burn 
the people. JI use only one torch in the morning, and increase 
the number of torches until noon. In the afternoon I 
extinguish the torches one by one.’ On the following 
morning the boy took his father’s torches and went along the 
path of the Sun; but very soon he lighted all the torches. 
It became very hot on the earth. The woods began to burn, 
and the rocks to crack, and many people died. But his 
mother waved her hands, and thus kept her own house cool. 
The people who had entered her house were safe. When 
the Sun saw what the boy was doing, he caught him and threw 
him down to the earth, and said, ‘ Henceforth you shall be 
the mink.’ ’’! 

The story is told, with variations of details, by the Kwakiutl 
Indians of British Columbia as follows : 


1 Franz Boas, The Mythology of the Bella Coola Indians 
[New York] (1898), pp. 100-103 (JZemoirs of the American 
Museum of Natural History, vol. ii., The Jesup North 
Pacific Expedition). For another version of the Bella 
Coolan story, see Franz Boas, Indianische Sagen von der 
Nord-Pacifischen Kiiste Amerikas (Berlin, 1895), p. 246. 
In this other version the Sun says to his son Totqoaya, ‘“‘I _ 
am old. Henceforth carry the sun in my place. But take 
care. Go straight on, bend not down, else will the earth 
burn.” The catastrophe follows as before, and the American 
Phaethon is finally turned, as before, into a mink. 
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‘‘VThe future mother of Born-to-be-the-Sun was weaving 
wool, facing the rear of the house. Then the sun was in the 
sky, and the sun was shining through the holes in the house ; 
and the rays struck her back while she sat facing the rear of 
the house, on her bed. Thus she became pregnant. There 
was no husband of this woman. She gave birth, and Born- 
to-be-the-Sun (Mink) became a child. Therefore it had 
immediately the name Born-to-be-the-Sun, because it was 
known that its mother became pregnant by the sun shining 
on her back. 

‘““The Born-to-be-the-Sun was fighting with his friend 
Bluebird. Then Bluebird made fun of Born-to-be-the-Sun 
because he had no father. Then Born-to-be-the-Sun eried 
in the house to his mother, telling his mother that he was 
called an orphan because he had no father. Therefore his 
mother said to him that his father was the Sun. 

“Immediately Born-to-be-the-Sun said he would go and 
visit his father. Then his mother made a request of the 
uncle of Born-to-be-the-Sun: ‘ Make arrows for this child, 
that he may go and see his father.’ He made four arrows 
for him. Then Born-to-be-the-Sun shot one of the arrows 
upward. It is said it struck our sky. Then he shot another 
one upward. It struck the nock of the one that he had shot 
upward first ; then again another one, and it hit the end of 
his arrow. His arrows came down sticking together. Then 
he shot the last one, and it hit the end of the one he had shot 
before. They eame to the ground. 

““Then the mother of Born-to-be-the-Sun took the end of 
the arrows and shook them, and they became a rope. Then 
she cautioned her child, (saying,) ‘Don’t be foolish at the place 
where you are going.’ Thus Born-to-be-the-Sun was told 
by his mother. Then Born-to-be-the-Sun climbed the rope, 
going upward. He went to visit his father. He arrived, 
and went through to the upper side of the sky. Then Born-to- 
be-the-Sun sat on the ground next to his father’s house. 
Then Born-to-be-the-Sun was seen by a boy. Then he was 
asked by the boy, ‘ Why are you sitting there?’ ‘I came to 
see my father.’ Then the boy entered, and reported to the 
chief, ‘ This boy sitting on the ground near the house comes 
to see his father.’ ‘ Ah, ah, ah! indeed! I obtained him by 
shining through. Go ask him if he will come in.’ 

“Then the boy went out and called Born-to-be-the-Sun. 
Born-to-be-the-Sun entered and sat down. Immediately he 
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was taken care of by his father. ‘Thank you, child, that you 
will change feet with me. I have tried not to be tired from 
walking to and fro every day. Now you shall go, child.’ 
Thus said the chief to his son. 

‘*Then he was cautioned by his father. ‘ Don’t walk fast 
where you are walking along. Don’t look right down to 
those below us, else you will do mischief.’ Then he dressed 
him up with his ear-ornaments. Then he put on his mask. 
Then he walked on the trail that was pointed out. He walked 
along. ‘My dear master, don’t sweep too much when you 
are walking along. Don’t show yourself [through] entirely 
when you are peeping through.’ Then he started in the 
morning. He passed noon. Then in the afternoon the sun 
was warm. Then he desired to peep through. He swept 
away his aunts (the clouds). Already this world began to 
burn. There was noise of the cracking of mountains, and 
the sea began to boil. The trees of the mountains caught 
fire. ‘Therefore there are no good trees on the mountains, 
and therefore the rocks are cracked. 

“That was the reason of the fury of Born-to-be-the-Sun’s 
father. The chief pursued his child. He reached him when the 
sun was not low. Then the clothing of Born-to-be-the-Sun 
was taken away. ‘Is that what I told you? You have come 
only once.’ Born-to-be-the-Sun was just taken by the neck 
by his father, and was thrown through the hole. Born-to-be- 
the-Sun came down. A canoe was paddling along, and came 
right to Born-to-be-the-Sun. ‘Is this our chief, Born-to-be- 
the-Sun, floating about ?’ Then he raised his head on the 
water when they touched him with the paddle. Born-to-be- 
the-Sun awoke and puffed. ‘ Indeed, I have been asleep on 
the water a long time.’ He went ashore and went inland.’’! 





1 Franz Boas Kwakiutl Tales (New York and Leyden, 
1910), pp. 123, 125, 127 (Columbia University Contributions to 
Anthropology, vol. ii.). For a briefer Kwakiutl version of 
the story, see Franz Boas, Indianische Sagen von der Nord- 
Pacifischen Kiiste Amerikas, p. 157. In this latter version 
there is no mention of the mother of the son of the Sun, but 
the narrator describes how the Sun’s car-rings and nose-plug 
were made of glittering haliotis shell, and how, when his son 
wore these borrowed ornaments, the light flashed from them 
so fiercely that it caused the rocks to split and the water to 
boil. 
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‘Che story is told more briefly, but in similar form, by the 
‘Tlatlasikoala, the Awikyenog, and the Heiltsuk Indians of 
British Columbia. In the first of these three versions the 
Sun, as in Ovid’s narrative, warns his son to go neither too 
high nor too low, for otherwise it would be either too cold or 
too hot on earth.! 

Whether the remarkable resemblances between the Greek 
and the Indian versions of the tale are to be explained as due 
to independent invention or to European influence, is a ques- 
tion which, so far as I know, there is no evidence to determine, 
and on which therefore it would be rash to pronounce an 
opinion. In the Indian versions the unlucky hero always 
appears, sooner or later, as a mink, an animal about which the 
Indians of this part of America tell many stories. I have 
spoken of the Greek version of the story because it is probable 
that Ovid drew the main outlines of his narrative from Greek 
originals, though doubtless many of the picturesque particulars 
with which he embellished it are due to the poet’s own imagi- 
nation. But the more we compare the Metamorphoses with the 
parallel stories in extant Greek literature, the more, I think, 
we shall be inclined to admire his learning and the fidelity 
with which he followed his sources, always, however, em- 
broidering their usually plain substance with the many- 
coloured threads of his exuberant fancy. 


XiI.—Tur Vow or IDOMENEUS 
(Apollodorus, Epitome, vi. 10) 


Apollodorus tells us that while Idomeneus, king of Crete, 
was away with his army at the siege of Troy, his wife Meda 
at home was debauched by a certain Leucus, who afterwards 
murdered her and her daughter, and, having seduced ten cities 
of Crete from their allegiance, made himself lord of the island 
and expelled the lawful king Idomeneus when, on his return 
from Troy, he endeavoured to reinstate himself in the kingdom. 
‘The same story is told, almost in the same words, by Tzetzes, 
who doubtless here, as in so many places, drew his information 








1 Franz Boas, Indianische Sagen von der Nord-Pacifischen 
Kiiste Amerikas, pp. 1738, 215 sq., 234, 
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direct from Apollodorus.1 ‘The exile of Idomeneus is men- 
tioned by Virgil, who says that the king, driven from his 
ancestral dominions, settled in the Sallentine land, a district 
of Calabria at the south-eastern extremity of Italy.? The 
poet says nothing about the cause of the king’s exile; but 
his old commentator Servius explains it by a story which differs 
entirely from the account given by Apollodorus. ‘The story is 
this. When Idomeneus, king of Crete, was returning home after 
the destruction of Troy, he was caught in a storm and vowed 
to sacrifice to Neptune whatever should first meet him ; it 
chanced that the first to meet him was his own son, and 
Idomeneus sacrificed him or, according to others, only wished 
or attempted to do so; subsequently a pestilence broke out, 
and the people, apparently regarding it as a divine judgment 
on their king’s cruelty, banished him the realm.? ‘The same 
story is repeated almost in the same words by the First and 
Second Vatican Mythographers, who clearly here, as in many 
places, either copied Servius or borrowed from the same 
source which he followed.4 But on one point the First 
Vatican Mythographer presents an interesting variation ; 
for according to him it was not his son but his daughter whom 
the king first met and sacrificed, or attempted to sacrifice. 
A similar story of a rash vow is told of a certain Maeandcr, 
son of Cercaphus and Anaxibia, who gave his name to the 
river Maeander. It is recorded of him that, being at war with 
the people of Pessinus in Phrygia, he vowed to the Mother of 
the Gods that, if he were victorious, he would sacrifice the first 
person who should congratulate him on his triumph. On his 
return the first who met and congratulated him was his son 
Archelaus, with his mother and sister. In fulfilment of his 
vow, Maeander sacrificed them at the altar, and thereafter, 
broken-hearted at what he had done, threw himself into the 


1 Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 384-386, compare Schol. 
on zd. 1093. 

* Virgil, Aen. iii. 121 sq., 400 sq. ; compare 7zd., xi. 264 sq. 

3 Servius, on Virgil, Aen. iii. 121 and on xi. 264. The 
two passages supplement each other on some points, and in 
the text I have combined them. 

4 Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, 
vol. i. pp. 59, 145 sq. (First Vatican Mythographer, 195 ; 
Second Vatican Mythographer, 210). 
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river, which before had been called Anabaenon, but which 
henceforth was named Macander after him. The story is 
told by the Pseudo-Plutarch, who cites as his authorities 
Timolaus, in the first book of his treatise on Phrygia, and 
Agathocles the Samian, in his work, The Constitution of 
Pessinus.+ , 

In this last story, according to the only possible inter- 
pretation of the words,* Maeander clearly intended from the 
outset to offer a human sacrifice, though he had not antici- 
pated that the victims would be his son, his daughter, and his 
wife. Similarly in the parallel Israelitish legend of Jephthah’s 
vow it seems that Jephthah purposed to sacrifice a human 
victim, though he did not expect that the victim would be his 
daughter: ‘‘ And Jephthah vowed a vow unto the Lord, and 
said, If thou wilt indeed deliver the children of Ammon into 
mine hand, then it shall be, that whosoever cometh forth of 
the doors of my house to meet me, when I return in peace 
from the children of Ammon, he shall be the Lord’s, and I will 
offer him up for a burnt offering.’’? Jor so the passage runs 
in the Hebrew original,‘ in the Septuagint,® and in the Vulgate® 
and so it has been understood by the best modern com- 
mentators.’ In the sequel Jephthah did to his daughter 





1 Pseudo-Plutarch, De fluviis, ix. 1. 

2 nbtato TH Mnrp) tay Ce@y, ay eynpaths yevntat Tis vikns, 
Ovcew Ty wpaTOv alte ovyxapévta [em] tals avipayabias 
Tpdmwara pépoyti. 3 Judges, xi. 30 sq. 

4 Judges, xi. 31, ome) ma coy ee whe as pa 


5 xa Zora: 6 éxmopevduevos ds &v eeAOn ard Tis OvUpas TOD 
ofkov pov eis cuvavrnaly mov... avolow avrdy drAoxavTwma. 

6 Quicumque primus fuerit egressus de foribus domus 
meae, mihique occurrerit... eum holocaustum offeram 
Domino. 

7 J. S. Black (The Smaller Cambridge Bible for Schools, 
1892), G. W. Thatcher (Zhe Century Bible, n.d.), G. F. 
Moore (Lhe International Commentary, Second Edition, 
1903), G. A. Cooke (The Cambridge Bible for Schools and 
Colleges, 1913), C. F. Burney (1918). Professor G. I*. Moore 
observes, ‘That a human victim is intended is, in fact, as 
plain as words can make it ; the language is inapplicable to 
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according to his vow,! in other words he consummated the 
sacrifice. “Early Arabian religion before Mohammed 
furnishes a parallel: ‘Al-Mundhir [king of al-Hirah] had 
made a vow that on a certain day in each year he would 
sacrifice the first person he saw; ‘Abid came in sight on the 
unlucky day, and was aceordingly killed, and the altar smeared 
with his blood.’ ’’? 

Similar vows meet us in folk-tales. Thus in a German story 
from Hesse we read how a man, setting out on a long journey, 
promised his three daughters to bring back a present for each, 
whatever they should desire. The youngest of them, his 
favourite child, asked him to bring back a singing, soaring 
lark. On his way through a forest, he saw a singing, soaring 
lark perched on the top of a tree, and he ealled to his servant 
to elimb up and catch the bird. But ag he approached the 
tree, a lion leaped from under it, saying that he would devour 
whoever tried to steal his singing, soaring lark. The man 
prayed the lion to spare his life and to take a large sum of 
money instead. But the animal replied, ‘“‘ Nothing can save 
thee, unless thou wilt promise to give me for my own what 
first meets thee on thy return home; but if thou wilt do 
that, I will grant thee thy life, and thou shalt have the bird 
for thy daughter, into the bargain.”” The man aceepted the 
offer, and on his return home ‘the first who met him was his 
youngest and dearest daughter, who came running up, kissed 
and embraced him, and when she saw that he had brought 
with him a singing, soaring lark, she was beside herself with 
joy. But her father wept and said, “ My dearest child, I 
have bought the little bird dear. In return for it I have 
been obliged to promise thee to a savage lion, and when he 
has thee, he will tear thee in pieces and devour thee.”” But 
the brave damsel, like Jephthah’s daughter, consoled her 
sorrowful father, saving that he must keep his word, and 
that she would go to the lion and try to mollify him. The story 
ends happily, for the lion turned out to be no real lion but an 


an animal, and a vow to offer the first sheep or goat that 
he comes across—not to mention the possibility of an unclean 
animal—is trivial to absurdity.” 

1 Judges, xi. 39. 

oe A. Cooke, on Judges, xi. 31, anata Lyall, Ancient 
Arabian Poetry, p. xxviil. 
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enchanted prince, who married the girl, and after a series of 
adventures the two lived happily together.} 

A similar tale is reported from Lorraine. Its substance is 
as follows : Once upon a time there was a man who had three 
daughters. One day he told them that he was setting out on 
a journey and promised to bring each of them back a present, 
whatever they pleased. The youngest, whom he loved the 
best, said she would like to have the talking rose. So one 
day on his travels the man came to a fine castle from which 
issued a sound of voices speaking and singing. On entering 
the castle he found himself in a courtyard, in the middle of 
which was a rose-bush covered with roses. It was the roses 
which he had heard speaking and singing. ‘‘ At last,” thought 
he, “I have found the talking rose.”” He was just about to 
pluck one of the roses, when a white wolf ran at him, crying, 
‘* Who gave you leave to enter my castle and to pluck my roses? 
You shall be punished with death. All who intrude here must 
die.”” The poor man offered to give back the talking rose, if 
only the white wolf would let him go. Af first the wolf would 
not consent, but, on hearing that the man’s daughter had 
begged for the talking rose, he said, “‘ Look here. I will 
pardon you, and more than that I will let you keep the rose, 
but on one condition: it is that you will bring me the first 
person you meet on returning home.’’ The poor man promised 
and went away back to his own country. The first person 
he saw on entering his house was his youngest daughter. 
** Ah, my daughter,” said he, “‘ what a sad journey!” ‘‘ Have 
you not found the talking rose ?”’ quoth she. ‘‘I found it,” 
quoth he, ‘‘ to my sorrow. In the castle of the white wolf I 
found it, and I must die.”” When he explained to her that 
the white wolf had granted him his life on condition of his 
bringing the first person he should meet on entering his house, 
she bravely declared herself ready to go with him. So together 
they came to the castle. There the white wolf received them 
very civilly and assured them that he would do them no harm. 
‘* This castle,’’ said he, “ belongs to the fairies ; we who dwell 
in it are all fairies; I myself am condemned to be a white 
wolf by day. If you keep the secret, it will go well with you.” 
That night the white wolf appeared to the maiden in her 


1 Grimm’s Household Tales, No. 88 (vol. ii. pp. 5-10 of 
Margaret Huut’s translation), 
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chamber in the form of a handsome gentleman and promised 
that, if only she followed his directions, he would marry her 
and make her his queen, and she should be mistress of the 
castle. All went well till one day the girl received a visit from 
one of her sisters, and, yielding to her importunity, revealed 
the wondrous secret. A frightful howl at once rang through 
the castle; the maiden started up affrighted, but hardly 
had she passed the doorway when the white wolf fell dead at 
her feet. She now rued her fatal compliance, but it was too 
late, and she was wretched for the rest of her life.1 

So in a Lithuanian story we read of a king who had three 
fair daughters, but the youngest was the fairest of them all. 
Once on a time the king wished to go on business to Wilna, 
there to engage a maid who would look after his royal house- 
hold, sweep the rooms, and feed the pigs. But his youngest 
daughter told him that she needed no maid-servant, for she 
would herself discharge these domestic duties, if only he brought 
her back from Wilna a mat woven of living flowers. So the 
king went to Wilna and bought presents for his two elder 
daughters, but though he searched the whole town and went 
into every shop, he could not find a mat woven of living 
flowers. His way home led him through a forest, and there 
in the wood, a few miles from his castle, what should he see 
but a white wolf sitting by the side of the path with a hood of 
living flowers on his head. ‘The king said to the coachman, 
“Get down from the box, and fetch me that hood.” But 
the white wolf opened his mouth and said, ‘‘ Mv lord and 
king, you may not get the flowery hood for nothing.” The 
king asked him, ‘ What would you have? I will gladly load 
you with treasures in return for the hood.” But the wolf 
answered, ‘‘ I want not your treasures. Promise to give me 
whatever you shall first meet. In three days I will come to 
your castle to fetch it.”” The king thought to himself, “‘ It is 
still a long way to home. JI am quite sure to meet some wild 
beast or bird. Ill promise it.” And so he did. Then he 
drove away with the flowery hood in the carriage, and on the 
whole way home he met just nothing at all. But no sooner 
had he entered the courtyard of his castle than his youngest 
daughter came forth to meet him. The king and likewise the 
queen wept bitter tears. Their daughter asked, “ Father and 


1 K. Cosquin, Contes populaires de Lorraine (Paris, n.d.), 
ii, 215-217. 
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mother, why do you weep so?” Her father answered, 
‘Alas, I have promised you to a white wolf; in three days he 
will come to the castle, and you must go with him.” Sure 
enough the white wolf came on the third day and carried off 
the princess to his castle; for hewas really a prince who was 
a wolf by day, but put off the wolf skin by night and appeared 
in his true form as a handsome young man. After a series 
of adventures, in the course of which the wolf-skin is burnt 
by the mother of the princess and the prince in eonsequence 
disappears for a time, the rediscovered and now transformed 
prince marries the princess in his fine castle.! 

In a Tyrolese story of the same type, a merchant, setting 
out on his travels, asks his three daughters what he shall bring 
them back from the city. The youngest asks him to bring 
her a leaf that dances, sings, and plays. Jn the city, as usual, 
he buys the presents for his elder daughters but cannot find 
the leaf on which his youngest daughter had set her heart. 
However, on his way home he comes to a palace with a 
beautiful garden; and in the middle of the garden is a tree 
on which all the leaves are dancing and singing and playing 
delightfully. Thinking that one of these leaves is just the 
thing his daughter wants, he plucks one ; but no sooner has he 
done so than a great serpent appears and says: ‘‘ Since you 
have taken a leaf, I demand of you that you send me within 
three days the first person whom you shall meet at home. 
Woe to you if you do not!’’ With a foreboding of evil he 
goes home, and the first person that meets him there is his 
youngest daughter. ‘‘ Father,’ she asks, ‘ have you brought 
the leaf?’ ‘‘I have,” he answers sadly, “ but it will cost 
you dear.”” He then tells her on what condition he had re- 
ceived the leaf from the serpent. But his daughter goes cheer- 
fully to the serpent, who, as usual, turns out to be an enchanted 
nobleman. Dancing with him at the wedding of her sisters, 
the young lady inadvertently treads on his tail and crushes 
it ; this suffices to break the spell: he turns into a handsomo 
young man in her arms: the two are married, and he intro- 
duces his bride to his noble and overjoyed parents.? 


1 A. Leskien und K. Brugman, Litauwische Volksheder 
und Mdrchen (Strasbourg, 1882), No. 23, pp. 438-443. 

2 Chr. Schneller Mdrchen und Sagen aus Walschtirol 
(Iunsbruck, 1867), No. 25, pp. 63-65, 
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A Hanoverian story relates how once upon a time a king had 
three daughters, but the youngest was the apple of his eye. 
Setting out one day to make some purchases at the yearly 
fair, he asked his daughters what presents he should bring 
them back. The youngest asked for a tinkling lion-leaf.+ 
At the fair the king easily bought the presents for his elder 
daughters, but do what he would, he could not find the tink- 
ling lion-leaf. Riding dejectedly home, he had to traverse 
a wide, wide wood, and in the wood he came to a great birch- 
tree, and under the birch-tree lay a great black poodle 
dog. Seeing the king so sad, the poodle asked him what ailed 
him, and on learning the cause of his sadness the dog said, 
“I can help you. The tinkling lion-leaf grows on this very 
tree, and you shall have it if in a year and a day from now you 
will give me what to-day shall first come out of your house to 
meet you.”’ The king thought to himself, ‘‘ What should that 
be but my dog?” So he gave his word. Then the poodle 
wagged his tail, climbed up the birch-tree, broke the leaf 
off with his paw, and gave it to the king, who took it and rode 
merrily home. But when he came near the house, his youngest 
daughter sprang joyfully out to meet him. Struck with horror 
he pushed her from him. She wept and thought, ‘‘ What can 
be the matter that my’ father thus repels me?’’? And she 
went and complained to her mother. The queen asked her 
husband why he had so treated his youngest daughter; but 
he would not tell her, and for a whole year he continued in the 
dumps and pined away. At last, when the year was all but up, 
he let the cat out of the bag. At first the queen was thunder- 
struck, but soon she pulled herself together, and concerted with 
her husband a device to cheat the black poodle by palming 
off the goose-girl instead of their daughter on him when he 
came to fetch away the princess. The deception succeeded 
at first, but when the poodle had carried off the goose-girl 
to the wood, he detected the fraud and breught her back. 
A second time a false princess was fobbed oif on him, and a 
second time detected. At last the parents had, amid the 
loud lamentation of the courtiers, to give up their real daughter 
to the black poodle, who led her away and lodged her, all 
alone, in a little cottage in the depth of a great forest. There 


1 Hin klinkesklankes Lowesblatt. I am not sure of the 
meaning. 
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she learned from an old hag that the poodle was an enchanted 
prince, the cottage an enchanted castle, the wood an en- 
chanted city, and the wild beasts enchanted men, and 
that every day at midnight the black poodle stripped off his 
shaggy hide and became an ordinary man. IFollowing the 
directions of the hag, the princess waited till the third night, 
and when the enchanted prince had laid aside the black dog- 
skin and was fast asleep, she got hold of the skin and threw 
it on the fire. That broke the spell. The prince now appeared 
before her cyes in his true, his handsome form; the cottage 
turned into a palace, the wood into a city, and the wild beasts 
into men and women. The prince and princess were married, 
and at the wedding feast the bride showed great honour to 
the old hag, who thereupon blessed her and, vanishing away, 
was never seen or heard of again. 

Two stories of the same general type have been recorded in 
Schleswig-Holstein. In one of them a king has three daughters, 
and when he is about to set out on a journey he asks them 
what presents he should bring them back. The eldest daughter 
wished for a golden spinning-wheel, the second for a golden 
reel, and the youngest for a golden jingle-jangle.2 When the 
king had procured the golden spinning-wheel and the golden 
recl, and was about to set out for Home, he was very sad, 
for he did not know how to get a golden jingle-jangle. While 
he sat and wept, an old man came up to him and inquired 
the cause of his sorrow. On hearing it he said, ‘‘ The golden 
jingle-jangles are on a great tall tree in the forest, and a big bear 
watches over them; but if you promise the bear something, 
he will give you one.”’ So the king went and found the big 
bear under the big tree, and begged him to let him have a 
golden jingle-jangle. The bear answered, ‘ You shall have a 
golden jingle-jangle if you will give me whatever first meets 
me in your castle.” The king consented, and the bear 
promised to come next morning to the castle and briny the 
golden jingle-jangle. But when the bear appeared in the castle 
next morning, who should first meet him but the king’s youngest 
daughter ? ‘The bear would have carried her off at once, but 
the king was sore troubled and said to the bear, “‘ Go away ; 














1 Carl und Theodor Colshorn, Mdrchen und Sagen (Han- 
over, 1854), No. 20, pp. 64-69. 


= « Hinen goldenen Klingelklangel.”’ 
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she will soon follow you.”’ But instead of his own daughter 
the king dressed up the shepherd’s daughter and sent her to 
the bear, who detected the fraud and returned her to the 
king. The same thing happened to the swineherd’s daughter, 
whom the king next attempted to palm off on the bear instead 
of the princess. Last of all the king was forced to send his 
youngest daughter, and with her the bear was content. 
Afterwards the bear brought her back on a visit to her father’s 
castle and danced with her there. In the dance she trod 
heavily on one of his paws, and immediately he was changed 
into a rich and handsome prince and took her to wife. 

Another story, recorded in Schleswig-Holstein, relates how 
a king lost his way and wandered in a great forest, till a little 
black man appeared and offered to guide him home if the king 
would promise to give him whatever should first come out of 
the king’s house to meet him. The king accepted the offer, and 
on his return to the castle the first to run out to meet him was 
his daughter. He told her with tears of his promise ; but she 
answered, “‘ Since I have been the means of saving your life, 
I will willingly go away thither.” Accordingly she is fetched 
away by a white wolf, who, as usual, turns out to be an en- 
chanted prince, and marries her as soon as the spell which 
bound him is broken.? 

In a German story of the same type a nobleman loses his 
way in a wood and meets a poodle who promises to guide him 
home if the nobleman will give the poodle whatever on his 
return should first come forth from the nobleman’s house to 
meet him. As usual, the nobleman’s daughter is the first to 
come forth to meet him ; and, as usual, the seeming calamity 
ends in the girl’s marriage with a prince. 

Similarly in a Swedish story we hear of a king who had three 
daughters, but he loved the youngest best of all. One day he 
lost his way in the forest, and, whichever way he turned, he 
always met a man in a grey cloak, who said to him, “ If you 
would make your way out of the forest, you must give me the 





1 K, Miillenhoff, Sagen Mdrchen und Lieder der Herzcg- 
thitimer Schleswig-Holstein und Lauenburg (Kiel, 1845), 
pp. 384 sq. 
4K. Miillenhoff, op. cit. pp. 385-388. 
P. Zaunert, Deutsche Marchen seit Grimm (Jena, 1919), 
pp. 303 sqq. 
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first living thing that meets you at your home-coming.” The 
king thought to himself, “ That will be my greyhound as 
usual’’; sohe promised. But it was his youngest and dearest 
daughter who met him first. The king sent his two elder 
daughters, one after the other, into the forest; but the man 
in the grey cloak sent them both back with rich presents. 
At last the king sent his youngest daughter, and after various 
adventures she was happily wedded to the man in the grey 
cloak, who, as usual, turned out to be an enchanted prince or 
nobleman, the owner of a fine castle.! 

Thus in most of the folk-tales the rash vow tufns out 
fortunately for the victim, who, instead of being sacrificed 
or killed, obtains a princely husband and wedded bliss. Yet 
Wwe may suspect that these happy conclusions were simply 
devised by the story-teller for the sake of pleasing his hearers, 
and that in real life the custom, of which the stories preserve 
a reminiscence, often ended in the sacrifice of the victim at the 
altar. Of such a custom a record seems to survive in the 
legends of Idomeneus, Maeander, al-Mundhir, and Jephthah. 


XIiI.—ULyssrts AND POLYPHEMUS 


(Apollodorus, Epitome, vi. 4-9) 


Stories like that of Ulysses and Polyphemus have been 
recorded in modern times among many widely separated 
peoples. So close is the resemblance between the various 
versions of the tale that they must all apparently be derived 
from a common original, whether that original was the 
narrative in the Odyssey, or, more probably, a still older folk- 
tale which Homer incorporated in his epic. Some of these 
parallel versions were collected by Wilhelm Grimm about 


1 J. Bolte und G. Polivka, Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- 
und Hausmdrchen der Briider Grimm, i. (Leipsic, 1913), 
pp. 16sg. As to stories of this type, see further E. Cosquin, 
Contes populaires de Lorraine, ii. 218 sqqg.; W. Baumgartner, 
‘‘ Jephtas Geliibde,” Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, xviii. 
(1915), pp. 240-249, 
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the middle of the nineteenth century, but many others 
have since come to light. 

(1) The oldest of the modern versions of the Polyphemus 
story occurs in a mediaeval collection of tales which was 
written in or soon after 1184 a.p. by a monk, John, of the 
Cistercian Abbey of Haute-Seille (Alta Silva) in Lorraine. 
The book, dedicated to Bertrand, Bishop of Metz, is composed 
in very fair Latin and bears the title of Dolopathos sive de 
Rege et Septem Sapientibus. It was lost for centuries, but in 
1864 a manuscript copy of the work was discovered by 
A. Mussafia in the Royal Library at Vienna. Subsequent 
research brought to light several other manuscripts at 
Vienna, Innsbruck, and Luxemburg, and in 1873 a complete 
edition of the book was published by H. Oesterley at Stras- 
bourg.* Meantime the work had long been known to scholars 


1 Wilbelm Grimm, Die Sage von Polyphem (Berlin, 1857) 
(reprinted from the Abhandlungen der kénigl. Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1857). The versions recorded by 
Grimm are summarized by W. W. Merry in his edition of Homer, 
The Odyssey, Books I-XII (Oxford, 1876), pp. 546-550. 

2 See A. van Gennep, “La Légende de Polyphéme,”’ 
Religions, Moeurs, et Légendes (Paris, 1908), pp. 155-164. 
In this essay the learned author reviews a work by O. Hack- 
man, Die Polyphemsage in der Volksiiberlieferung (Helsingfors, 
1904), which I have not seen. From M. van Gennep’s notice 
of it, I gather that Mr. Hackman has collected, analysed, and 
classified no less than two hundred and twenty-one popular 
variations of the tale. Very many versions are referred to 
by Messrs. J. Bolte and G. Polivka in their erudite Anmer- 
kungen zu den Kinder- und Hausmdrchen der Briider Grimm 
iii. (Leipzig, 1918), pp. 374-378. Thus the versions quoted 
by me in the following pages form apparently only a small 
part of those which are on record. But they may suffice 
to illustrate the wide diffusion of the tale and the general 
similarity of the versions. 

3 Joannes de Alta Silva, Dolopathos sive de Rege et Septem 
Sapientibus, herausgegeben von Hermann Oesterley (Strass- 
burg, Karl J. Triibner, 1873). A more recent edition is that 
of A. Hilka (Heidelberg, 1913). Of the manuscripts the one 
now in the Atheneum at Luxemburg is the oldest and most 
complete; it was written in the thirteenth century and 
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through a metrical French translation which was written 
somowhero between the years 1222 and 1226 a.p. by a certain 
trouvére named Herbers. Considerable oxtracts from the 
poem, amounting to about a third of tho whole, were pub- 
lished, with a prose analysis, by Le Roux de Lincy in 1838 ;1 
but the complete poem was first edited, from two manuscripts 
in the Imperial (now the National) Library in Paris, by Charles 
Brunet and Anatole de Montaiglon in 1856.? 

This mediaeval collection of stories, called Dolopathos, 
whether in its original Latin form or in the metrical French 
translation, is clearly based, directly or indirectly, on an older 
mediaeval collection of tales called The Book of Sindibad or 
The Seven Sages, of which versions exist in many languages, 
both Oriental and European ;3 for not only is the general 


alone contains the author’s dedication and preface. It 
formerly belonged to the Abbey of Orval (Aurea Vallis) in 
the diocese of Tréves and was removed, with the rest of the 
library, for safety to Luxemburg at the time when the Abbey 
was sacked by the French in 1793. As to the date of Dolo- 
pathos, see Oesterley’s preface, p. xi. The monkish author’s 
orthography is not equal to his diction and style. He uses 
such forms as michi for mihi, nichil for nihil, herbe for herbae, 
nephas for nefas, etas for aetas, que for quae, &c. 

1 Le Roux de Lincy, Roman de Sept Sages de Rome, printed 
as an appendix or introduction to A. Loiseleur Deslongehamps’s 
Essai sur les Fables Indiennes et sur leur Introduction en 
Europe (Paris, 1838), but paged separately. The analysis 
and the extracts include the tale of Polyphemus (pp. 133-135, 
239-251), who, however, is not mentioned by name, being 
simply referred to as “‘ the giant.” 

2 [i Romans de Dolopathos, publié pour la premiére fois 
par Charles Brunet et Anatole de Montaiglon (Paris, 1856). 
For the story of Polyphemus (who is not mentioned by 
name), see pp. 284-295. As to the date of this metrical 
translation see the editors’ preface, pp. Xvii—xix. 

3 As to The Book of Sindibad or The Seven Sages, see 
A. Loiseleur Deslongchamps, Essai sur les Fables Indiennes 
et sur leur Introduction en Europe, pp. 80 sqg.; J. Dunlop, 
Geschichte der Prosadichtungen, ibertragen von Jelix Liebrecht 
(Berlin, 1851), pp. 196 sqg.; D. Comparetti, Researches 
concerning the ‘Book of Sindibéd (London, 1882), pp. 1 sqq. 
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framework or plan of Dolopathos the same with that of 
Sindibad or The Seven Sages, but out of the eight stories 
which it contains, three are identical with those included 
in the earlier work.!_ Among the tales which the two collec- 
tions have in common the story of Polyphemus is not one, 
for it appears only in Dolopathos. 

As told by the author of Dolopathos the story of Polyphemus 
diverges in certain remarkable features from the Homeric 
account, and since some of these divergences occur in popular 
versions of the story recorded among various peoples, we may 
reasonably infer that John de Haute-Seille herein followed 
oral tradition rather than the Homeric version of the tale.? 
At the same time he certainly appears to have been acquainted 
with the Odyssey; for he not only mentions Polyphemus 


The fullest of the versions is the mediaeval Greek version 
known as Syntipas, of which a critical edition was published 
by A. Eberhard at Leipsic in 1872 (Fabulae Romanenses 
Graece conscriptae, volumen prius, Leipsic, Teubner, 1872). 
This version purports to be translated from the Syriac, and a 
Syriac version was published with a German translation 
‘ by Fr. Baethgen in 1879 (Sindban oder Die Sieben Weisen 
Meister, syrisch und deutsch, von Friederich Baethgen, Leipsic, 
1879); but this version can hardly be the one which Andreo- 
pulos translated into Greek, since it is.somewhat shorter. 
Compare D. Comparetti, op. cit. p. 63 note, who has made it 
probable (pp. 53 sqq.) that the Greek version (Syntipas) 
was made towards the end of the eleventh century by order 
of Gabriel, Duke of Melitene. A French translation of the 
Syriac version was published hy F. Macler in 1903 (Conics 
Syriaques, Histoire de Sindban, mise en frangais par Frédéric 
Macler, Paris, 1903). The same scholar has since published 
a French translation of an Armenian version, which seems to 
have been made from the Latin. See La version Arménienne 
de VHistoire des Sept Sages de Rome, mise en frangais par 
Frédéric Macler (Paris, 1919). 

1H. Oesterley, preface to his edition of Dolopathos, pp. 
xiil sqq. 

2 It is the opinion of Oesterley, his editor, that in general 
John drew the materials for his work rather from oral tradition 
than from literary sources. See H. Oesterley’s preface, pp. 
xli sqq. 
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by name but speaks of Circe, daughter of the Sun, and how 
she transformed the companions of Ulysses into diverse 
beasts. ! 

The story of Polyphemus, as recorded in Dolopathos, 
runs as follows :— 

A famous robber, who had lived to old age and accumulated 
vast riches in the exercise of his profession, resolved to devote 
the remainder of his days to the practice of virtue, and in 
pursuance of that laudable resolution he excited by his 
exemplary conduct the wonder and admiration of all who 
remembered the crimes and atrocities of his earlier life. 
Being invited by the queen to recount the greatest perils and 
adventures which he had met with in his career of brigandage, 
he spoke thus: ‘‘ Once on a time we heard that a giant, 
who owned great sums of gold and silver, dwelt in a solitary 
place about twenty miles distant from the abodes of men. 
Lured by the thirst for gold, a hundred of us robbers assem- 
bled together and proceeded with much ado to his dwelling. 
Arrived there, we had the pleasure of finding him not at home, 
so we carried off all the gold and silver on which we could lay 
hands. We were returning home, easy in our minds, when all 
of a sudden the giant with nine others comes upon us and takes 
us prisoners, the more shame to us that a hundred men should 
be captured by ten. They divided us among them, and, as 
ill luck would have it, I and nine others fell to the share of the 
one whose riches we had just been lifting. So he tied our 
hands behind our backs and drove us like so many sheep to 
his cave; now his stature exceeded thirteen cubits. We 
offered to pay a great sum as ransom, but he mockingly 
replied that the only ransom he would accept was our flesh. 
With that he seized the fattest of our number, cut his throat, 
and rending him limb by limb, threw him into the pot to boil. 
He treated the rest of us, all but me, in the same fashion, 
and to crown it all he forced me to eat of every one of them. 
Why dwell on the painful subject ? When it came to my turn 
to have my throat cut, I pretended to be a doctor and 
promised that, if he spared my life, I would heal his eyes, 
which ached dreadfully. He agreed to these terms for my 
medical services, and told me to be quick about it. So I 


1 Joannes de Alta Silva, Dolopathos sive de Rege et Septem 
Sapientibus, herausgegeben von H. Oesterley, pp. 71, 99. 
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took a pint of oil and set it on the fire, and stirring it up with 
a good dose of lime, salt, sulphur, arsenic, and anything else 
I could think of that was most injurious and destructive to 
the eyes, I compounded a salve, and when it was nicely on the 
boil, I tipped the whole of it on the patient’s head. The 
boiling oil, streaming over every inch of his body, peeled him 
like an onion; his skin shrivelled up, his sinews stiffencd, 
and what little sight he had left he lost completely. And 
there he was, like a man in a fit, rolling his huge body about 
on the floor, roaring like a lion and bellowing like a bull—a 
really horrid sight. After long rolling about and finding 
no ease to his pain, he grips his cudgel like a madman and 
goes groping and fumbling about for me, thumping the walls 
and the floor like a battering-ram. Meantime what was I 
to do ? and whither could I fly ? On every side the house was 
walled in by the most solid masonry, the only way out was 
by the door, and even that was barred with bolts of iron. 
So while he was tearing about after me in every corner, the 
only thing for me to do was to climb up a ladder to the roof 
and catch hold of a beam, and there I hung to it by my hands 
for a whole day and night. When I could bear it no longer, 
I had just to come down and dodge between the giant’s legs 
and among his flock of sheep. For yqu must know that he 
had a thousand sheep and counted them every day. And 
while he kept a fat one he used to let the others go to grass ; 
and whether it was his skill or his witchery I know not, but 
at evening they would all come trooping back of themselves, 
and he got the full tale. So when he was counting them and 
letting them out as usual, I tried to escape by wrapping me in 
the shaggy fleece of a ram and fixing his horns on my head ; 
and in that guise I mingled with the flock that was going out. 
On my turn coming to be counted, he feels me all over, and 
finding me fat, he keeps me back, saying, ‘To-day Vl fill 
my empty belly on you.’ Seven times did I thus pass under 
his hands, seven times did he keep me_back, yet every time I 
gave him the slip. At last, when I came under his hand 
once more, he drove me in a rage out of the door, saying, 
“Go and be food for the wolves, you who have so often de- 
ceived your master.’ When I was about a stone’s throw off, 
T began to mock him because I had outwitted him so often 
and made my escape. But he drew a gold ring from his 
finger and said, ‘ Take that for a reward ; for it is not meet. 
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that a guest should go without a gift from a man like me.’ 
I took the proffered ring and put it on my finger, and at once 
I was bewitched by some devilry or other and began to shout, 
‘Here I am! Here Iam!’ Thereupon, blind though he 
was, guided by the sound of my voice, he came tearing along, 
bounding over the smaller bushes, sometimes stumbling and 
collapsing like a landslide. When he was nearly up to me, 
and I could neither stop shouting nor tear the ring from my 
finger, I was forced to cut off the finger with the ring and to 
fling it at him. Thus by the loss of a finger did I save my 
whole body from imminent destruction.’ 

This version differs from the Homeric account in several 
important respects. It represents the giant as merely 
blear-eyed instead of one-eyed; it describes the blinding of 
him as effected by a stratagem which the hero of the tale 
practises on the giant with his own consent instead of as a 
violence done to him in his sleep; and it adds an entirely 
new episode in the trick of the magic ring and the consequent 
sacrifice of the hero’s finger. These discrepancies, which 
recur, as we shall see, in other versions, confirm the view that 
the source from which the monk John drew the story was 
oral tradition rather than the narrative in the Odyssey. 

(2) All the distinctive features which we have just remarked 
in the version of John of Haute-Seille meet us again in a 
West Highland version of the story, which was told by a 
blind fiddler in the island of Islay. It runs thus: A certain 
man called Conall Cra Bhuidhe undertook with the help of his 
sons to steal the brown horse of the King of Lochlann; but 
in the attempt they were caught by the king, who would 
have hanged them, if Conall had not saved their lives by telling 
the story of his adventures. One of his adventures was like 


1 Joannes de Alta Silva, Dolopathos sive de Rege et Septem 
Sapientibus, herausgegeben von H. Oesterley, pp. 66-68 ; 
id., herausgegeben von A. Hilka (Heidelberg, 1913), pp. 73-75. 
There are a few minor discrepancies in the texts of these 
editions. According to Oesterley’s text, the hero was obliged 
to cut off (abscidere) his finger; according to Hilka’s text, 
he was compelled to bite it off (dentibus abscidere). The word 
dentibus ig wanting in the Luxemburg manuscript. The 
parallel versions are in favour of cutting off, as against biting 
off, the finger. See below, pp. 412, 413 sq., 415, 416, 418, 419, 
421, 422. : 
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that of Ulysses in the cave of Polyphemus. “I was there 
as a young lad,” said Conall, ‘‘ and 1 went out hunting, and 
my father’s land was beside the sea, and it was rough with 
rocks and caves and chasms. When I was going on the 
shore, I saw a smoke eurling up between two rocks, and while 
I was looking at it, I fell; but the place was so full of manure 
that neither skin nor bone was broken. Then I heard a 
great clattering, and what was there but a great giant and two 
dozen of goats with him, and a buck at their head? And 
when the giant had tied the goats, he came up and he said to 
me, ‘Ho, Conall, it’s long since my knife is rusting in my 
pouch waiting for thy tender flesh.’ ‘Och,’ said I, ‘it’s 
not much thou wilt be bettered by me, though thou shouldst 
tear me asunder; I will make but one meal for thee. But 
I see thou art one-eyed. I am a good leech, and I will give 
thee the sight of the other eye.’ The giant went and he drew 
the great cauldron on the site of the fire. I told him how to 
heat the water so that I should give its sight to the other 
eye. I got heather, and I made a rubber of it, and [ set him 
upright in the cauldron. I began at the eye that was well, 
pretending to him that I would give its sight to the other one, 
till I left them as bad as each other; and surely it was easier 
to spoil the one that was well than to give sight to the other. 

** When he saw that he could not see at all, and when I 
myself said to him that I would get out in spite of him, he 
gave a spring out of the water and stood at the mouth of 
the cave, and he said that he would have revenge for the 
sight of his eye. J had to stay there crouched all night, 
holding my breath that he might not feel where I was. When 
he heard the birds calling in the morning, and knew that 
it was day, he said, ‘ Art thou sleeping ? Awake and let out 
my goats.’ I killed the buck. He cried, ‘I will not believe 
that thou art killing my buck.’ ‘Iam not,’ said I, ‘ but the 
ropes are so tight that I take long to loose them.’ I let out 
one of the goats, and he caressed her, and he said to her, 
‘There thou art, thou shaggy white goat, and thou seest me, 
but I see thee not.’ I let them out one by one, as I flayed the 
buck, and before the last one was out I had flayed him 
bag-wise. Then I put my legs in place of his legs, and my 
hands in place of his fore legs, and my head in place of his 
head, and the horns on top of my head, so that the brute 
might think that it was the buck. I went eut. When I 
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was golng out, the giant laid his hand on me, and he said, 
‘There thou art, my pretty buck; thou scest me, but I see 
thee not.’ When I mysclf got out, and I saw the world about 
me, surely, oh King! joy was on me. 

‘* When I was out and had shaken the skin off me, I said 
to the brute, ‘I am out now in spite of thee.’ ‘ Aha!’ said 
he, ‘ hast thou donc this tome ? Since thou wert so stalwart 
that thou hast got out, I will give thee a ring that I have here, 
and keep the ring, and it will do thee good.’ ‘I will not take 
the ring from thee,’ said I, ‘ but throw it, and I[ will take it 
with me.? He threw the ring on the flat ground, I went 
myself and I lifted the ring, and I put it on my finger. Then 
he said, ‘ Does the ring fit thee?’ I said to him, ‘ It does.’ 
He said, ‘ Where art thou, ring?’ And the ring said, ‘I 
am here.’ The brute came towards where the ring was 
speaking, and now I saw that I was in a harder case than 
ever I was. I drew a dirk. I cut off my finger, and I threw 
it from me as far as I could on the loch, and the place was very 
deep. He shouted, ‘Where art thou, ring?’ And the 
ring said, ‘I am here,’ though it was at the bottom of the 
ocean. He gave a leap after the ring, and down he went in 
the sea. I was pleased when I saw him drowning, and when 
he was drowned I went in, and I took with me all he had of 
gold and silver, and I went home, and surely great joy was on 
my people when I arrived. And as a sign for thee, look thou, 
the finger is off me.’ 

(3) In another Highland story, recorded in Argyllshire, 
a one-eyed giant carries the hero of the tale into his cave, 
intending to devour him; but with the help of a king’s 
daughter, whom the giant had detained for seven years, the 
hero contrives to blind the monster by thrusting a red-hot 
bar into his single eye while he sleeps. There is no mention 
of sheep or goats in this story, and the episode of the talking 
ring is also absent.? 


oe 


1 J. F. Campbell, Popular Tales of the West Highlands, 
New Edition, I (Paisley and London, 1890), pp. 105-114 
(Tale V). I have slightly abridged the story and changed a 
few words for the sake of the English idiom. 

2D. MaclInnes, Folk and Hero Tales (London, 1890), 
pp. 268, 265, 267 (Waifs and Strays of Celtic Tradition, 
Argyllshire Series, No. 11). 
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(4) The incident of the ring and the severed finger occurs 
also in two Basque stories of the same type. One of them 
was told by the parish priest of Esquiule, in La Soule, as 
follows : 

‘““In my infancy I often heard from my mother the story 
of the Tartaro. He was a Colossus, with only one eye in the 
middle of his forehead. He was a shepherd and a hunter, 
but a hunter of men. Every day he ate a sheep; then, 
after a snooze, everyone who had the misfortune to fall 
into his hands. His dwelling was a huge barn, with thick 
walls, a high roof, and a very strong door, which he alone 
knew how to open. His mother, an old witch, lived in one 
corner of the garden, in a hut constructed of turf. 

‘“‘ One day a powerful young man was caught in the snares 
of the Tartaro, who carried him off to his house. This 
young man saw the Tartaro eat a whole sheep, and he knew 
that he was accustomed to take a snooze, and then after 
that his own turn would come. In his despair he said to 
himself that he must do something. Directly the Tartaro 
began to snore he put the spit into the fire, made it red-hot, 
and plunged it into the giant’s one eye. Immediately he 
leapt up, and began to run after the man who had injured 
him; but it was impossible to find him. ‘ You shall not 
escape. It is all very well to hide yourself,’ said he, ‘ but 
[ alone know the secret how to open this door.’ 

‘““The Tartaro opened the door half-way, and let the 
- sheep out between his legs. The young man takes the big 
bell off the ram, and puts it round his neck, and throws over 
his body the skin of the sheep which the giant had just eaten, 
and walks on all fours to the door. The Tartaro examines 
him by feeling him, perceives the trick, and clutches hold 
of the skin; but the young man slips off the skin, dives 
between his legs, and runs off. 

‘““Immediately the mother of the Tartaro meets him, 
and says to him: ‘QO, you lucky young fellow! You have 
escaped the cruel tyrant; take this ring as a remembrance 
of your escape.” He accepts, puts the ring on his finger, 
and immediately the ring begins to cry out, ‘ Heben nuk / 
Heben nuk!’ (‘Thou hast me here! Thou hast me here! ’) 
The Tartaro pursues, and is on the point of catching him, 
when the young man, maddened with fright, and not being 
able to pull off the ring, takes out his knife, and cuts off his 
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own finger, and throws it away, and thus escapes the pursuit 
of the Tartaro.’’} 

(5) Another Basque story of the same sort was told by 
Jean Sallaber of Aussurucq as follows: 

Two soldiers of the same district, having got their furlough, 
were returning home on foot together. Night fell as they 
were traversing a great forest. But in the twilight they 
perceived a smoke in the distance, so they turned their 
steps towards it and discovered a poor hovel. They knocked 
at the door, and a voice from within answered, ‘‘ Who is 
there?”’ ‘Two friends,” they answered. ‘What do 
you want?” asked the voice. ‘‘ A lodging for the night,” 
they replied. The door opened, they were admitted, and 
then the door closed. Brave as the soldiers were, they were 
yet terrified at finding themselves in the presence of a Basa- 
Jaun. He had the figure of a man, but was all covered 
with hair, and had a single eye in the middle of his forehead. 

The Basa-Jaun set food before them, and when they had 
finished their supper, he weighed them and said to the 
heavier, ‘‘ You will do for to-night, and the other for to- 
morrow’; and without more ado he ran a big spit through 
the fatter of the two, without even stripping him of his 
clothes, and after setting him to roast on the spit before a 
great fire, he ate him up. The other was in a sad fright, 
not knowing what to do to save his life. 

Having made a hearty meal, the Basa-Jaun fell asleep. 
Immediately the soldier laid hold of the spit which had served 
to roast his comrade, heated it red-hot in the fire, and plunging 
it into the eye of the Basa-Jaun, blinded him. Howling aloud, 
the Basa-Jaun ran about everywhere to find the stranger ; 
but the soldier had made haste to hide in the fold, among 
the sheep of the Basa-Jaun; for he could not get out, because 
the door was shut. 

Next morning the Basa-Jaun opened the door of the fold, 
and, wishing to catch the soldier, he made all the sheep, 
on their way out, pass one by one between his legs. But 
the soldier had conceived the idea of skinning a sheep and 
clothing himself in its fleece, in order that the blinded giant 
should not catch him. As the Basa-Jaun felt all the sheep, 


1 Wentworth Webster, Basque Legends (London, 1879), 
pp. 4 sq. 
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the skin of the flayed one remained in his hands, and he 
thought that the man had passed out under it. 

The soldier did escape, and very glad he was to do so. But 
the Basa-Jaun ran after him as well as he could, crying, 
*“* Hold, take this ring, in order that, when you are at home, 
you may be able to tell what a marvel you have done!” 
And with that he threw him the ring. The soldier picked 
it up and put it on his finger; but the ring began to speak 
and to say, ‘‘Here I am! Here I am!” Away ran the 
soldier, and the blinded monster after him. At last, worn out 
with his flight, and fearing to be overtaken by the Basa-Jaun, 
the soldier would have thrown the ring into a stream, but he 
could not wrench it from his finger. So he cut off the finger 
and threw it with the ring into the stream. From the bottom 
of the river the ring continued to cry, ‘‘Here lam! Here I 
am!’’ and hearing the cry the Basa-Jaun rushed into the 
water and was drowned. Then the soldier crossed the stream 
on a bridge and escaped, very happy, to his home.? 

(6) The episode of the talking ring and the severed finger 
oceurs also in a Rumanian story of the same type. In it 
a man sends his three sons out with the flock of sheep and 
warns them not to answer if anyone should hail them by 
night. But they neglect his warning, and in the night, 
when a voice has hailed them thrice, they all answer, ‘‘ Here 
we are.” <A giant now appears and calls to them to roast 
their fattest wether for him, because he is hungry. When 
the wether is roasted, the giant swallows it at a gulp, and 
orders the three brothers to follow him with the flock. He 
leads them to his home, where they are obliged to leave the 
sheep in the walled courtyard. When they enter the giant’s 
house, they bid him good evening, but he answers that the 
eldest brother will serve him for supper that same evening, 
that the second brother will do the same the next evening, 
and that the youngest brother will be kept for the next day 
but one. He then made up a big fire, hung a huge kettle 
over it, and lay down to sleep, after telling the brothers to 
wake him when the water should boil. They did so accord- 
ingly, whereupon he seized the eldest brother, threw him 
into the kettle, boiled him till he was tender, and then ate 


1 J. Vinson, Le Folk-lore du pays Basque (Paris, 1883), 
pp. 42-45. 
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him. Thereupon he put water to boil on the fire again and lay 
down, with an injunction to wake him at the time appointed. 
But the youngest brother skimmed off the fat of his boiled 
brother as it floated on the water, and having got it he 
secreted it. The giant slept till evening, then waking from 
his nap he seized the second brother and devoured him. 
A third time he set water on the fire, ordering the surviving 
brother to waken him as usual. Meantime the survivor 
found a tripod in the kitchen, set his brother’s fat on it, 
and roasted it over the fire. Then he flung the roasted fat 
and the tripod at the sleeping giant, thus putting out both 
his eyes. Up started the giant in a fury and tried to catch 
the young man, but the youth threw him off the scent by 
dropping nuts, which he had in his wallet, one after the 
other on the floor. In his blind rage the giant seized the 
latch and wrenched the door open. The young man darted 
out into the courtyard, slaughtered a ram, and crept into 
its skin. Not suspecting the trick, the giant now opened 
the gate of the courtyard and let the sheep out one by one 
in the hope of ONE his prisoner when he should 
attempt to escape. But the disguised youth slipped through 
and called out mockingly to the giant, “Now you can 
do nothing to me.’ ‘Then the giant, making believe to 
be friendly, called after him, ‘“‘ Take this ring from my little 
finger for a memorial.” The young man pieked it up and 
put it on. Then the ring began to call out, “‘ This way, 
blind man, this way!’’ Away ran the youth and the giant 
after him. The fugitive reached the water first, but the 
giant was close on his heels; so the young man cut off his 
own finger with the ring on it, and threw it into the waves. 
As the ring continued to call out, “ This way, blind man, 
this way !”’ the giant leaped into the water and was drowned.! 

(7) The episode of an enchanted, though not talking, ring 
and a severed finger, meets us in two Italian stories of this 
type. One of them, recorded in the Abruzzo, tells of two 
brothers who were going to a fair. As they were crossing 
a rugged mountain, night overtook them. They saw a 
gleam of light in a cave, and approaching they called out, 
‘* Master of the house, will you give us shelter?” A voice 








1 W. Grimm, Die Sage von Polyphem, pp. 15 sq., referring 
to Franz Obert (Ausland, 29, 717). 
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from within answered, ‘“‘ Wait.”” They waited, and out 
came a giant who had an eye in his forehead. He said, 
“Pray come in. Here there is no lack of anything.” The 
two brothers went in, but they were all of a tremble, all the 
more because Eye-in-his-forehead shut the door with a bolt 
which not a hundred men could lift. Standing in front of the 
fire, Eye-in-his-forehead said to the two brothers, ‘“‘ 1 have 
a hundred sheep, but the year is long, and we must be as 
thrifty as may be. So which shall we eat first? Little 
Brother or Big Brother? You may cast lots for it.” The 
two brothers cast lots, and the lot fell on Big Brother. So 
Big Brother was stuck on a spit and set on the hot coals, 
While Eye-in-his-forehead turned the spit, he said in an 
undertone, ‘“‘ Big Brother to-day, Little Brother to-morrow.’’ 
Little Brother racked his brains to think how he could escape 
from the danger. Meantime Big Brother was roasted, and 
HKye-in-his-forehead began to eat him. He wished Little 
Brother to eat too, and Little Brother pretended to eat, 
but he threw the meat behind his back. Dinner over, Eye- 
in-his-forehead went to sleep in the straw, but Little Brother 
remained beside the fire. When he perceived that Eye-in- 
his-forehead snored, he heated the point of the spit red-hot 
and thrust it, fizzing, into the giant’s eye. The giant started 
up to catch Little Brother, but Little Brother nimbly mixed 
with the sheep, and though the giant searched the sheep, 
feeling them one by one, he could not discover the fugitive. 
However, he said, “‘I’ll catch him at break of day.” 
Little Brother thought it was all up with him unless he could 
hit on some dodge or other. So he killed the ram, skinned 
it, and dressed himself in the skin. At break of day Eye- 
in-his-forehead removed the bolt and stood straddling in the 
doorway. And first of all he called for the ram with the 
bell on its neck. Little Brother came forward, jingling the 
bell and going on all fours. As he passed between the legs 
of Eye-in-his-forehead, the giant caressed him, and so he did 
to the rest of the sheep. But groping about in the cave he 
lighted on the carcass of the ram which Little Brother had 
killed and skinned. Then he perceived the trick which 
Little Brother had played him, and sniffing about in his 
direction he threw him an enchanted ring. Little Brother 
picked it up and put it on his finger, but having done so he 
found himself compelled, instead of running away, to draw 
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near to the giant. In vain he tried to pull the ring from his 
finger; the ring would not budge. So in order not to fall 
into the hands of Lye-in-his-forehead he cut off the finger 
on which was the ring, and threw it in the face of the giant 
who ate it and said to Little Brother, ‘‘ At least I have tasted 

ou.””? 
: (8) Another Italian version of the story, recorded at Pisa, 
tells of a man of Florence who set out on his travels. On 
the way he picked up a curate and a workman, and the three 
agreed to try their fortunes together. Walking through 
a wood for a long time, they came at last to a very fine palace 
and knocked at the door. A giant opened the door in person 
and asked them where they were going. ‘‘ Oh, just taking 
a turn,’ said they. ‘‘ Very well,” said the giant, “ just 
turn in here. There’s a vacancy in the curacy of my parish, 
and a vacancy in my workshop, and I'll find some job or 
other for him,” alluding to the Florentine. All three closed 
with the offer, and put up in the giant’s house. He gave 
them a room and said, “‘l'o-morrow I'll give you your jobs 
to do.” Next day the giant came to them, took the curate, 
and led him away to another chamber. Instigated by the 
passion of curiosity, the Florentine followed on tiptoe, and 
applying his eye to the keyhole of the chamber in which 
the curate was getting his job, he saw the giant showing 
him some leaves, and while the clergyman was looking at 
them, what does the giant do but whip out a scimitar, and 
in less than no time he had the curate’s head off and his 
body in a grave, which was in the chamber. “Good idea of 
mine to come here,’ thought the Florentine to himself. 
When they were at dinner, the giant said, ‘‘ The curate 
has got his job. Now I'll give the workman his.” So after 
dinner he led the workman to the same chamber. The 
Florentine followed as before, and again applying his eye 
to the keyhole, he saw the giant taking some leaves from 
his writing-desk and showing them to the workman, and 
while the workman was gazing at them, the giant performed 
the sword-trick once more. ‘‘ My turn next,” thought the 
Florentine to himself. 

That evening at supper the giant remarked that the work- 


1 Antonio de Nino, Usi e Costumi Abruzzesi (Florence, 
1879-1883), [I1. 305-307. 
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man had got his job, and that he, the giant, would soon 
find a job for the Florentine too. But the Florentine had 
no wish to do the job in question, and he eudgelled his brains 
as to how he could get out of it. At last he thought of a 
plan. It happened that one of the giant’s eyes was defective ; 
so heesaid to the giant, ‘‘ What a pity that with that fine 
figure of yours you should have such an eye! But look here, 
I know a cure for it, it is a certain herb which I have seen 
here in the meadow.” ‘ Really?” said the giant, ‘‘ here 
in the meadow? ‘Then let’s go and find it.”” When they 
were in the meadow, the Florentine picked up the first herb 
he saw, and bringing it back with him put it in a pot of oil, 
which he set on the fire. When the oil was boiling, the 
Florentine said to the giant, “‘ I warn you that the pain will 
be great ; but you must keep steady, and it will be well that 
I should tie you to this marble table, for otherwise the opera- 
tion will turn out ill.” The giant, who was bent on having 
his bad eye put right, told the Florentine to tie away. The 
Florentine did as he was desired, and then poured the boiling 
oil on both the giant’s eyes. ‘‘ You have blinded me,”’ 
roared the giant; but the other stole softly down the stair, 
opened the door, and cut away. The giant had now lost 
both his eyes, but such was his strength that he rose to his 
feet with the marble table on his back, and made after his 
foe. ‘‘Come here! Come here!” he cried, ‘‘ fear not. 
At least take a keepsake.’’ And he threw a ring to the 
Florentine, who picked it up and put it on his finger. But 
no sooner had he done so than his finger was turned to marble, 
and he could not budge from the spot. In vain did he tug 
at the ring; he could not stir it from his finger. And now 
the giant was all hut up with him. Jn despair the fugitive 
drew a knife, which he had in his pocket, and cut off his 
finger. Then he could move again, and away he tore, and the 
giant, encumbered by the table on his shoulders, could not 
catch him up. The wanderer reached Florence in a state of 
exhaustion, and by this time he had had enough of it. The 
wish to scour the world and to tell of his travels never came 
baek on him.? In this version we miss the characteristic 
episode of the hero’s eseape under a ram or elad in a slfeepskin. 


1 D. Comparetti, Novelline popolari Italiane (Rome, Turin, 
and Ilorence, 1875), No. 44, pp. 192-195. 
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(9) A Serbian story of this type relates how a priest and 
his scholar were once walking through a great mountainous 
region when night overtook them. Seeing a fire burning 
in & cave some way off, they made for it. On reaching the 
cave they found nobody in it except a giant with one eye 
in his forehead. They asked him if he would let them enter, 
and he answered ‘‘ Yes.”” But the mouth of the cave was 
blocked with a huge stone, which a hundred men could not 
have stirred. The giant arose, lifted the stone, and let 
them in. Then he rolled back the stone into the mouth of 
the cave and kindled a great fire. The travellers sat down 
beside it and warmed themselves. When they had done so, 
the giant felt their necks in order to know which was the 
fatter, that he might kill and roast him. Finding the parson 
the fatter of the two, he knocked him on the head, stuck him 
on a spit, and roasted him over the fire. When he was 
done to a turn, the giant invited the scholar to partake of 
the roasted flesh, and though the scholar protested that he 
was not hungry, the giant forced him to take a mouthful, 
which, however, he spat out on the sly. Having eaten 
his fill, the giant composed himself to slumber beside the 
fire. While he slept, the scholar sharpened a stick and 
thrusting it into the giant’s eye, blinded him. ‘“ You 
have robbed me of my one eye,” roared the giant, ‘ be- 
cause I had not the sense to put out both of yours. But 
no matter. Thank God, you will not escape me.’ He 
groped about in the cave, but could not find the scholar, 
because there were many sheep in it, and the scholar had 
drawn a ram’s skin over his body and in that disguise had 
mingled with the flock. Then the giant went to the mouth 
of the cave, pushed the great stone a little aside, and let the 
sheep pass out, one after the other, and the scholar in the 
ram’s skin slipped out with them. Having escaped into the 
open, he cried to the giant, “‘ Seek for me no more. I am 
out.”’” When the giant saw that his prisoner had given 
him the slip, he held out a staff to him, saying, “‘ Though you 
have escaped me, take this staff to shepherd the sheep with ; 
for without it you will not get a single sheep to budge.”’ 
The simple scholar took it, and no sooner had he touched it 
than one of his fingers clave fast to the staff. He now gave 
himself up for lost and began to run round and round the 
giant, till he remembered that he had his clasp-knife on him. 
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Whipping it out, he cut off the finger that clave to the staff, 
and so he escaped. Afterwards, driving the flock before 
him, he mocked and jeered at the blinded giant, who pursued 
him till he came to the edge of the water, into which he 
fell and was drowned.! 

(10) A Russian story, which belongs to the same class, 
tells how once upon a time there was a smith. ‘Well now,” 
says he, ‘‘ I’ve never set eyes on any harm. ‘They say there’s 
evil (likho) in the world. [ll go and seek out evil.’’ ‘So he 
went and started in search of evil, and on the way he met 
a tailor, who agreed to join him in the search. Weil, they 
walked and walked till they came to a dark, dense forest, 
and in the forest they found a narrow path, and along the 
path they walked till they saw a large cottage standing 
before them. It was night, and there was nowherc else to 
go to. So they went in. There was nobody there. All 
looked bare and squalid. They sat down, and remained 
sitting there some time. Presently in came a tall woman, 
_ lank, crooked, with only one eye. ‘‘ Ah!” says she, “ I’ve 
visitors. Good day to you.” ‘Good day, grandmother. 
We’ve come to pass the night under your roof.” ,‘‘ Very 
good: I shall have something to sup on.” 

Thereupon they were greatly terrified. As for her, she 
went and fetched a great heap of firewood. She flung it 
into the stove, and set it alight. Then she took the tailor, 
cut his throat, trussed him, and put him in the oven. When 
she had finished her supper, the smith looked at the oven 
and said, “‘ Granny, I’m a smith.” ‘‘ What can you forge ? ”’ 
“Anything.” ‘“‘Make me an ecye.”’ ‘‘ Good,’ says he; 
“but have you got any cord? I must tie you up, or you 
won't keep still. I shall have to hammer your eye in.” 

She went and fetched two cords, one rather thin, the other 
thicker. Well, he bound her with the thinner, but she broke 
it. So he took the thick cord, and tied her up with it famously. 
She wriggled and writhed, but break it she could not. Then 
he took an awl, heated it red-hot, and applied the point of it 
to her sound eye, while he hammered away at the other end 
with a hatchet. She struggled like anything and broke the 


1 W. S. Karadschitsch, Volksmdrchen der Serben (Berlin, 
1854), No. 38, pp. 222-225; F. 8. Krauss, Sagen und Mdrchen 
der Stidslaven (Leipsic, 1883), No. 5, Vol. I, pp. 170-173. 
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cord; then she went and sat down at the threshold. ‘‘ Ah, 
villain !”’ she cried, ‘ you shan’t get away from me now.” 

By and by the sheep came home from afield, and she drove 
them into her cottage for the night. Well, the smith spent 
the night there, too. In the morning she got up to let the 
sheep out. He took his sheep-skin pclisse and turned it 
inside out, so that the wool was outside, passed his arms 
through its sleeves, and pulled it well over him, and then 
crept up to her as if he had been a sheep. She let the flock 
go out one at a time, catching hold of each by the wool on 
its back, and shoving it out. Well, he came creeping up 
like the rest. She caught hold of the wool on his back and 
shoved him out. But as soon as she had shoved him out, 
he stood up and cried, “ I'arewell, Likho! I have suffered 
much evil (likho) at your hands. No, you can do nothing 
to me.” ‘“‘ Wait a bit!” she replied, “you shall endure 
still more.” 

The smith went back through the forest along the narrow 
path. Presently he saw a golden-handled hatchet sticking 
in a tree, and he felt a strong desire to seize it. Well, he did 
seize that hatchet, and his hand stuck fast to it. What was 
to be done? There was no freeing it anyhow. He gave a 
look behind him. There was Likho coming after him and 
crying, ‘‘ There you are, villain! you’ve not got off yet.” 
The smith pulled out a knife and began hacking away at his 
hand; he cut it clean off and ran away. . When he reached 
his village, he showed the stump of his arm as a proof that 
he had seen Likho at last.+ 

(11) A story which resembles this Russian tale in some 
points is told by the Esthonians. They call the farm-servant 
who has the superintendence of barns and corn the Barn- 
carl (Riegenkerl).2 One day when a Barn-carl sat casting 
knobs in a mould, up comes to him the devil, bids him 
good-day, and asks him what he is doing. “‘I am casting 
eyes,” says the Barn-carl. ‘“‘ Eyes?” quoth the devil. 
“Can you cast new eyes for me?” ‘Yes,’ says the Barn- 
carl, “ but just at the moment I have no more in stock.” 


1W. R. 8S. Ralston, Russian Folk-tales (London, 1873), 
pp. 178-181; W. W. Strickland, Russian and Bulgarian 
Folk-lore Stories (London, 1907), pp. 38 sqq. 

2 Riege is “a building for drying corn spread out” (Lucas). 
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“But perhaps you could do it some other time?” asks the 
devil. ‘‘ That [ could,” says the Barn-carl. ‘‘ When shall 
I come then?” asks the devil. “‘ When you please,” says 
the Barn-carl. Next day the devil came to get his new pair 
of eyes. ‘‘ Do you want big eyes or small ones?” asks the 
Barn-carl. ‘“‘ Right big ones,” says the devil: The man 
set a lump of lead to melt on the fire and said, “I can’t 
mould you the eyes when you are like that. You must let 
yourself be tied up fast.”” With that he made the devil lie 
down on his back on a bench, took a strong cord, and bound 
him tight. When the devil was bound tight, he asked the 
Barn-earl, ““ What is your name?” ‘‘ My name,” he said, 
“is Myself”? (Jssz). ‘‘ That’s a good name,” quoth the 
devil, ‘“‘ I never heard a better.”? By this time the lead was 
molten, and the devil opened his eyes wide, expecting to get 
new ones. “Here goes,’ quoth the Barn-carl, and with 
that he pours the molten lead on the devil’s eyes. Up jumps 
the devil with the bench tied to his back and makes off at a 
run. Some people were ploughing in a field, and as the poor 
devil tore past them, they asked him, ‘‘ Who did that to 
you?” ‘‘ Myself did it,” says he. They laughed. But 
the devil died of his new eyes, and has never been seen since.} 

Here the trick of ‘‘ Myself’? played by the Barn-carl on 
the devil resembles the trick of ‘‘ Nobody ”’ played by Ulysses 
on Polyphemus. 

(12) A similar trick is played on a blinded giant in a Lapp 
tale, which in other respects resembles the Homeric story 
still more closely. Many hundred years ago, we are told, 
when there were still giants and trolls among the mountains 
and hills, a man might easily stumble on a troll against his 
will when he passed the boundary of his home-land. Well, it 
chanced once on a time that four Lapps, who had gone out 
to seek their reindeer, lost their way on the mountains. 
Three whole days and as many nights did they wander about 
without coming to a human habitation, and they were near 
dead with hunger and weariness when at last they spied a 
light that seemed to shine at the foot of a mountain, whose 
top reached the clouds. Joyfully they hastened to it, 
expecting to find a human dwelling. But when they reached 


1 W. Grimm, Die Sage von Polyphem, pp. 16 sq. ; J. Grimm, 
Deutsche Mythologie, II. 858 «gq. 
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the foot of the mountain, they found that the light glimmered 
from a cave under the crag. After a moment’s deliberation 
they resolved to enter the cave. When they had penetrated 
it might be a couple of musket shots into the bowels of the 
mountain, they found themselves in a great hall, of which 
the roof and the walls were of purest silver and so bright 
that you could see yourself in them as in a looking-glass. 
Not a human being was to be seen, but there were more than 
a hundred gigantic goats, both billy-goats and nanny-goats. 
In one corner of the hall there was a great hearth with a fire 
blazing merrily on it, and over the fire hung a prodigious 
big kettle with the flesh of a whole ox boiling in it. As the 
Lapps were very sharp set, they gathered round the kettle 
and began to eat the beef. 

When they had satisfied their hunger, they put out the 
fire by pouring the hot water from the kettle on it, and having 
done so they filled the kettle with cold water. What was 
left of the beef in the kettle they hid. Then, poking about 
in the cave, they discovered great store of gold and silver 
and other precious things, but they did not dare to lay hands 
on them as not knowing to whom all these riches might 
belong. Suspecting that the owner might be no mere man, 
they made up their minds to quit the cave after they had 
rested a little from their weary wanderings. So they hid- 
in a dark corner of the cave and fell asleep. Hardly had 
they done so when they were awakened by a noise so loud 
that they thought their last hour was come. Next moment 
they saw a man stride into the cave, and he was so big that 
they were all amazed, for they knew at once that he was a 
giant. To escape was impossible, and they made up their 
minds to keep quite still. 

The giant stopped short in the middle of the cave and began 
to crinkle his nose and to sniff and snuff on all sides. ‘“‘ Very 
odd,”’ he muttered at last, ‘* it can’t be that there should have 
been somebody here.’’ Then he went up to the hearth, and, 
lifting the lid from the kettle, he looked in and was not a little 
surprised to find nothing in it but water. In a rage he flung 
the lid at the silver roof, where it stuck; then he began to 
rummage every corner and crevice of the cave. It was not 
long before he lit upon the terrified Lapps, dragged the 
biggest of them out, and threw him into the kettle to boil, 
forgetting that the kettle could not boil without fire. The 
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rest of the Lapps he chained up to the wall of the cave, then 
lay down to sleep till the Lapp in the kettle should be boiled. 

Not many minutes passed before he snored so loud that 
the mountain shook and the cinders danced on the hearth. 
Then the Lapp stepped out of the kettle, freed his comrades 
from their chains, and with them hastened to the mouth 
of the cave. But to their dismay they found that the giant 
had barred it with a stone so huge that all four of them 
could not stir it. 

After laying their heads together for an hour they turned 
back into the cave, resolved by hook or crook to play the 
giant a trick. The beef which they had hidden they put 
into the kettle again, and the three Lapps went back to the 
places where the giant had chained them up; but the fourth 
Lapp hid behind a great coop near the door. 

The giant now woke up and hurried to the kettle to see 
whether the Lapp were boiled, but not finding him in it he 
went to the other prisoners and threatened to knock them 
on the head out of hand if they did not tell him where their 
friend had gone. One of the Lapps swore that sure his 
friend must be in the kettle, and that the giant’s eyes must 
be blear not to see him. ‘“‘ That would be odd,” said the 
giant, who was a little ashamed of his hastiness, ‘‘ but now 
that I think of it, I do believe that of late my sight has 
been a bit dim.” ‘“‘Well,” said the Lapp, ‘‘ a good eye-salve 
will soon set that right.”” ‘‘ Can you make up such a salve ? ” 
asked the giant. ‘‘ To be sure,’ says the Lapp; “as soon 
as you get my salve in your eyes you will see fifty miles just 
as well as fifty yards. But you must know that it smarts 
horribly.” ‘‘ No matter,” says the giant, ‘just you make 
up the salve and let me have it as quick as may be.” “ With 
all my heart,’ says the Lapp, “if you will pay me well for 
it.’ ‘* You shall live with me fourteen whole days,” says 
the giant, “ till I have eaten up your friends. But you must 
tell me your name, lest I should eat you up instead.” The 
Lapp said that his name was Nobody, and the giant repeated 
it ten times to make quite sure that he should not forget 
it. A fire was now made on the hearth, the Lapp heated 
five pounds of lead on it, and when it was molten he poured 
it on the giant’s eyes, which of course were quite put out by it. 

The giant soon perceived that Nobody had tricked him, 
so he began to call his neighbour to help him to serve out the 
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Lapp. His neighbour came running and asked who had 
hurt him, that he howled so dolefully. ‘‘ Nobody has done 
it,” answered the giant. On that the neighbour, thinking 
that he was joking, flew into a rage and said, ‘‘ Then you can 
help yourself. Don’t call me another time, or it will be the 
worse for you.”’ And with that he went away. 

As he got no help from his neighbour, the giant now made 
shift to search the cave and catch his foes; but they hid 
behind the goats, so that he could not find them. After 
groping about in this way for a long time he came to see that 
the beasts were in the way of his search. So he went to the 
doorway, took away the big stone which served as a door, 
and let out the goats one by one, after making sure that none 
of the Lapps slipped out with them. 

When the Lapps saw what he was up to, they killed four 
billy-goats with all speed, skinned them, and wrapped them- 
selves up in the skins, after which they crawled out of the 
cave on hands and feet, taking as much gold and silver with 
them as they could carry. When the last Lapp was about 
to leave the cave, the giant detained him, caressed him, and 
stroked his back, saying, “‘My poor big billy-goat, you will 
now be without a master.’ After caressing the supposed 
billy-goat, he let him go; then he shut up the mouth of the 
cave with the big stone, and with a grin cried out, “ Now 
I’ve got you in the trap! Now we shall see which of us can 
chouse the other best, my dear Mr. Nobody!” 

Nobody knows what afterwards befel the silly giant. As 
like as not, he went round and round the cave looking for the 
Lapps, till he died of hunger. 

(13) A Lapp variant of the preceding story runs as follows : 
Once on a time Slyboots? lost his way and came to the abode 
of a Stalo. This Stalo owned a house, a kitchen, and sheep. 
It was his way, whenever he got hold of a poor little oaf of 
a Lapp, to keep him by him for a time, so as to fatten him 
before he made a meal of him. He thought to do the same 
thing to Slyboots. But Slyboots thought of a dodge to blind 


1 J. C. Poestion, Lapplindische Mdrchen (Vienna, 1886), 
No 29, ppe122=126; 

a Aschenputtel, equivalent to the ‘‘ Boots” of our fairy 
tales, a general name for the youngest son, who is supposed 
to be slyer than his elder brothers. 
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the Stalo. So he made believe to be very sharp-sighted 
and to be able to see all sorts of funny things ever so far off. 
The Stalo glowered for all he was worth in the same direction, 
but could make out just nothing at all. ‘‘ Look here, young 
man,”’ says he, “‘ however do you come to be so sharp-sighted?”’ 
“Oh,” says Slyboots, “it’s in this way. I let them drip a 
drop of lead in my eyes. That’s why I am so sharp-sighted.”’ 
‘“* Oh, that’s it, is it 7’ says the Stalo. ‘“‘ Come on, my dear 
chap, and pour a little molten lead in my eyes. I should so like 
to be as sharp-sighted as you.”’ “Ill do it with all my heart,”’ 
says Slyboots, ‘‘ but you could not stand it, for it hurts 
rather.” ‘‘ Not stand it ?”’ says the Stalo, “‘ Ill stand any- 
thing to be as sharp-sighted as you.” 

So Slyboots must needs, as if against his will, pour lead 
into the Stalo’s eyes. He made him he on his back and 
poured the lead first into one eye. The Stalo whimpered, but 
said, “‘ Look sharp, my dear fellow, and pour the lead into 
the other eye also.” ‘fhe young man did so. ‘‘ Now,” said 
he, “‘ you will be blind for a while, till your eyes have grown 
accustomed to the change; but afterwards you will see like 
anything.” 

It was now arranged that so long as the Stalo was blind, 
the young man should take charge of the household. So he 
picked out a fat ram from the Stalo’s sheep and slaughtered 
it, and next he took the Stalo’s old dog and slaughtered him 
too. In the evening he boiled the fat mutton for himself in 
one pot, and in another pot he cooked the dog’s flesh for 
the Stalo, and when all was ready he served up the dog’s flesh 
to the Stalo ina trough, while he devoted his own attention to 
the mutton. The Stalo heard him pegging away and smaeking 
his lips, while he himself could hardly get his teeth into the 
tough old dog’s flesh. ‘‘ Look here, young man,” says he, 
‘“‘ what’s all that smacking and licking of the lips that I hear, 
while my jaws only creak and clatter?” But the Slyboots 
fobbed him off with some answer or other. 

However it was not long before the Stalo perceived that 
Slyboots had made a fool of him, for the sharp sight which 
had been promised him was still to seek. In fact he was 
blind and remained so. So he now racked his brains to 
know how he could pay Slyboots off for the trick he had 
played him. At last one day he told Slyboots to go into 
the fold and count the sheep. ‘‘ That’s easily done,’ says 
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Slyboots, and in he goes. But blind as the Stalo was, 
he came on the heels of Slyboots and set himself plump in 
the doorway. ‘‘ Aha!” thinks he to himself, “now I’ve 
got you in the trap! you shan’t slip from my claws!’’ But 
Slyboots was not so casily to be cast down. “ Let all my 
sheep out, one after the other,” said the Stalo, “‘ but my 
big ram last of all.’ ‘‘ All right,” said the youth, ‘‘ so be 
it.”? Then he let the sheep out between the legs of the Stalo, 
who stood straddling in the doorway. But Slyboots slaugh- 
tered the big ram and skinned him. And when it came to his 
turn, he put on the ram’s skin amd crawled on all fours 
between the Stalo’s legs. ‘“‘ Aha!” said the Stalo, “ that’s 
my fine, fat ram!’ and he clapped the supposed ram on the 
back. At last the Stalo said, ‘“‘ Now come out yourself, 
my fine fellow!’’ Then Slyboots cried to him from without, 
“I’ve been out ever so long.’’! 

(14) A Finnish tale of the same general type, but lacking 
some characteristic features of the Homeric story, is as 
follows. A poor ostler, named Gylpho, sets out to free three 
king’s daughters, who are kept prisoners spellbound in a 
subterranean cave. He arrives in an iron chamber, where 
one of the princesses is watched by the old rock-spirit Kammo, 
who has a great horn on his head, and a single eye in the 
middle of his forehead. The monster smells human flesh, 
but the maiden contrives to lull his suspicions. His eye had 
grown dim, and the eyelashes had grown into it, so that he 
could not see the young man. The stove was heated, and 
beside it stood a great iron poker with which the rock-spirit 
used to poke the fire. Gylpho took it quietly, heated it -red- 
hot, and then poked it into the spirit’s eye. Up got Kammo 
aud screamed so loud that the rocks echoed with the shriek. 
He groped about, but could not find his foe, who seized a 
chance of hewing off the spirit’s head.? 

(15) The Finnish scholar Castren records, with some surprise, 
that in Russian Karelia, which borders on Finland, he met 
with a tale like that of Ulysses and Polyphemus in Homer. 
The hero of the Karelian story is shut up in a castle, where 








1 J. C. Poestion, Lapplandische Marchen, No. 36, pp. 152- 
154. 

2, W. Grimm, Die Sage von Polyphem, p. 17, referring to 
Bertram, Finnische Volksmdrchen und Sprichworter, p. 9. 
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he is watched by a giant blind of one eye. In order to escape 
from the castle the Karelian hero resorts to the same stratagem 
as that to which the Greek hero had recourse in a similar 
plight. He pokes out the giant’s eye by night, and next 
morning, when the giant sends out his sheep to graze, the 
hero hides himself under one of them, and so has the good 
luck to pass out of the castle gate.! 

(16) From Lithuania is reported a tale which bears a close, 
if not a suspicious, resemblance to the Homeric story. It 
runs thus. One day a ship put in to an island. The skipper 
landed with his crew. To cook their victuals they built a 
hearth of stones, and looking about for a big flat stone to 
serve as a hearth-stone, they spied just such a stone as they 
wanted at the foot of a mountain. Having pried it up 
by their united efforts, they saw to their surprise that the 
big smooth stone had covered a wide opening with steps 
leading down into a cave. They descended and soon saw 
that they were in a giant’s house. The house was so huge 
that you could hardly see the vaulted roof, in the middle of 
which was an aperture that allowed the sunlight to enter 
and the smoke to escape. 

While they were looking about, they heard a sudden 
rumbling, and soon a giant, tall as a tower, came down the 
steps, after closing the entrance with the big stone. Next he 
planted a whole forest of trees about the hearth and set them 
on fire. By the light of the fire the mariners saw to their 
horror that the giant had only one eye in the middle of his 
forehead. They tried to flee to the barred entrance, but the 
giant perceived them, seized one of them, and swallowed 
him at a gulp. The others he drove back into the inner part 
of the cave. Then he stirred the fire and began to milk the 
cwes, and next he set a huge kettle on the fire to boil the 
milk. When the milk boiled, he quaffed it, lay down on his 
bed of moss, and fell asleep. Soon he slept so soundly that 
the whole mountain quaked with his snoring. 

The sailors now plucked up courage, and the skipper 
unfolded a plan for their salvation. He had noticed a great 
iron spit belonging to the giant. The point of it he soon heated 
red-hot in the fire, and then with the help of the crew he 


1M. A. Castren, Revsen im Norden (Leipsic, 1853), pp. 
98 sq. 
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rammed it into the yiant’s eye. The glowing iron hissed, 
and the blood spouted up in a jet, falling back in drops that 
scalded like boiling water. Up started the giant, bellowing 
with pain, but though he groped and fumbled along the sides 
and floor of the cave, he could not catch his assailants, for 
they had hidden in the sheep-fold. 

Thus baffled, the giant fell into a terrible fury, hurling 
the burning brands in all directions to set fire to his foes. 
But instead of igniting them he only set fire to his own mossy 
bed, and soon the cave was filled with such a thick smoke 
that the giant was obliged to quit it and sit down in front 
of the entrance, plotting revenge. But the skipper devised 
a new device to effect an escape. He tied every one of his 
men under a sheep, and getting himself under the old tup 
that led the flock, he and the rest passed out with the sheep 
when they trooped out of the cave. Thus they all escaped 
from the giant. Once safe on board, the skipper could not 
help mocking the giant, who replied by hurling mighty rocks 
in the direction of the voice. One of the rocks smashed the 
stern of the ship and killed some of the crew. It was with 
difficulty that the skipper and the rest of the crew contrived 
to save themselves in the damaged vessel.} 

(17) A German version of the widespread tale has been 
recorded in the Harz mountains. A clever man, travelling 
with six companions, comes to a land ruled by a giant, twelve 
feet high, six feet broad, and furnished with only one eye, 
which is planted in the middle of his forehead and is as 
big asa cheese-bowl. The giant catches the seven and devours 
one of them a day. When only the clever man and one 
comrade are left, they devise a plan of escape. In the night 
they make an iron red-hot, thrust it into the giant’s one eye, 
and take to their heels. The giant makes after them with 
huge strides, but in his blindness fails to catch them.? 

(18) An English version of the Polyphemius story is re- 
ported from Yorkshire. At Dalton, in the parish of Sessay, 
near Thirsk, there is, or used to be, a mill, and in front of it 





1 Fr. Richter ‘“‘ Lithauische Marchen. Der einéugige Riese,” 
Zeitschrift fiir Volkskunde, 1. (1889), pp. 87-89. “The writer 
says nothing as to the source of the tale. 

2 W. Grimm, Die Sage von Polyphem, p. 18, referring to 
H. Prohle’s Kinder- und Volksmadrchen, p. 137. 
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there was a mound, which went by the name of “ the Giant’s 
Grave.” In the mill was shown a long blade of iron, something 
like a scythe-blade, but not curved. This was said to have 
been the giant’s razor, and there was also exhibited the stone 
porridge-pot or lather-dish which had been the property of 
the giant. This giant used to reside at the mill and to grind 
men’s bones to make his bread. One day he captured a lad 
on Pilmoor, and instead of grinding him to flour as usual in 
the mill, he kept him as his servant and never let him go 
away. Jack served the giant many years without a holiday. 
At last he could bear it no longer. Topcliffe Fair was coming 
on, and the lad entreated that he might be allowed to go 
there to see the lasses and buy some spice. The giant surlily 
refused to give him leave, so Jack resolved to take it. The 
day was hot, and the giant was sleeping after dinner in the 
mill, with a great loaf of bone-bread beside him and a knife 
in his hand. Jack slipped the knife from the sleeper’s grasp 
and jabbed it into his single eye. Up started the giant with 
a howl of agony and barred the door. Jack was again in 
difficulty, but he soon found a way out of it. The giant 
had a favourite dog which had also been sleeping when the 
giant was blinded. Jack killed the dog, skinned it, and 
throwing the hide over his back, ran on all-fours barking 
between the legs of the giant, and so escaped.! 

(19) A Breton version of the story relates how a young 
man, returning with a well-filled purse from La Vendée, was 
traversing a forest, when he saw a hut, and going up to it 
knocked at the door. A rough voice answered, ‘“‘ Wait a 
moment and I will open to you.” Then there was a loud 
noise, the door opened and he beheld a giant with a single 
eye in the middle of his forehead, holding in his hand the 
bolt of the door, and the bolt itself was as big as an ordinary 
man. On entering the house the young man saw human 
arms hanging, along with chitterlings, in the chimney, and 
feet of men and pieces of human flesh boiling in a pot on 
the fire. He made an excuse for retiring from the house, 
but he could not lift the bolt. ‘‘ You need not go out,” said the 
giant, “‘you may retire among the sheep there.” Now in 
the inner part of the house there was a flock of eight sheep, 


18. Baring Gould, “The Giant of New Mills, Sessay,”’ 
Folk-lore, I. (1890), p. 130. 
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every one of them as big as a colt. To hide his fear, the 
young man stepped up to the hearth and began to smoke his 
pipe. The giant asked him if he would eat some meat. 
“No,” said the youth, “I am not hungry.” ‘* You shall 
eat all the same,”’ answered the giant. But the young man 
drew a pistol from his pocket, and firing at the giant put out 
his eye. ‘“‘ Wretch,” cried the giant, “I will kill and eat 
you.” The youth took refuge among the sheep. The giant 
sought him, but could not find him. Then he opened the 
door and caused the sheep to go out one by one, feeling each 
of them as it passed. When only three or four were left, 
the youth got under the belly of one of them, holding fast 
to the fleece. In passing the door he knocked against the 
giant, who stopped the sheep; but by this time the young 
man was out, and making his way through the forest with the 
sheep he sold them for a good price in the market.? 

(20) In another Breton version of the story the hero goes 
by the name of Bihanic, and is, as usually happens with 
heroes, the youngest of three brothers. He is sent by a 
king to rob a certain giant of his treasures, which consisted of 
a wonderful parrot, endowed with the gift of second sight, 
a dromedary which could run faster than a bird could fly, 
and a carbuncle which radiated so brilliant a light that 
the darkness of night was turned to day for seven leagues 
round the giant’s castle. The hero succeeded in procuring 
the dromedary and the carbuncle without much trouble, 
but to capture the parrot was a much harder task. When 
Bihanic drew near the giant’s castle for this purpose, he 
met a young shepherd who was feeding the giant’s sheep. 
‘Go to the castle,” he said to the shepherd, ‘‘ and fetch me 
a light for my pipe. Tll give you a crown.” The unsus- 
pecting swain pocketed the money and ran to the castle. 
Meantime Bihanic took one of the sheep, the woolliest of the 
flock, killed it and skinned it. Then he put on the skin, 
and mixing with the flock at eventide, he entered into the 
castle, all unknown both to the giant and to the shepherd. 
Now it was the giant’s custom morning and evening to con- 
sult his oracular parrot, and that night, when he inquired of 
the oracle as usual, the parrot informed him that. his enemy 


ee 


1 P, Sébillot, ‘‘ Contes de la Haute-Bretagne,” Revue des 
Traditions Populaires, 1x. (1894), pp. 105 sqq. 
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Bihanic, who had already robbed him of his dromedary 
and his carbuncle, was again in the castle; more than 
that, the sagacious bird told him that the thief was lurking 
in the fold, disguised in the skin of a sheep which he had 
killed and skinned. The giant searched for him in the 
fold, but could not find him, though he felt the sheep with 
his hands, one after the other. Then he ordered the shepherd 
to let the sheep out, one by one, and as they passed out, 
the giant stood at the threshold and examined every one. 
When they were almost all out, the skin of one of them 
remained in his hands and he cried, ‘‘ Aha, I’ve got him! ”’ 
* Alas,”’ thought Bihanic to himself, ‘‘ it’s all up with me this 
time,’”’ as he felt the grip of the giant’s fingers on his ribs. 
The giant carried him to the kitchen. ‘“‘ Here’s that rascal 
of a Bihanic,” said he, showing him to the other giants and 
giantesses, ‘“‘ he’ll not play us any more tricks. What sauce 
shall we eat him with?” ‘‘ You must put him on the spit,”’ 
they all answered. So they stripped him stark naked, 
trussed him like a fowl, and threw him into a corner of the 
kitchen till it was time to stick him on the spit. The cook, 
left alone, complained to Bihanic that she had not wood 
enough to roast him. “ Just loose my bonds a bit, fair 
cook,” said he, “‘and I’ll go and fetch some.” Flattered 
by being called “ fair,’ the cook was mollified and undid 
the bonds. No sooner had she done so than the grateful 
Bibanic caught up a hatchet and brought it down on the 
head of the giantess with such hearty good will that he cleft 
her in two from top to toe. He then hurried to the parrot, 
stuffed it into his bag, and made off. When the giant came 
to the kitchen to see whether Bihanic was done to a turn, 
and saw his wife, the cook, dead and weltering in her gore, 
and the parrot gone, he howled-and shrieked so that the 
other giants and giantesses came running, and between them 
all there was a terrible noise.!. 

(21) A Gascon version of the old heathen tale is enriched 
with some pious details for the edification of devout Christians. 
It runs thus: Once upon a time there lived a poor widow in 
a cottage with her two children, a boy and a girl. Ono day 
the boy said to his mother, ‘‘ Mother, from morning to night 


1 F. M. Luzel, Contes populaires de Basse-Bretagne (Paris, 
1887), II. 231 «qq. 
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I, you, and my sister work to earn a bare livelihood. I will 
go and seek my fortune. I will go to the land of the Ogres! to 
gather golden horns, horns of oxen, and horns of sheep.” 
But his mother said, ‘‘ No, no, my dear. I will not let you. 
The Ogres dwell far, far from here, towards the setting sun 
They dwell in a wild black country, in a country of high 
mountains, where the streams fall from heights of three 
thousand fect. In that country there are no priests, nor 
churches, nor churchyards. The Ogres are giants seven 
fathoms tall. They have only one eye, right in the middle of 
the forehead. All the long day they watch their oxen and 
their sheep with golden horns, and at evening, at set of sun, 
they bring back these cattle to the caves. When they catch 
a Christian, they roast him alive on a gridiron and swallow 
him at one bite. No, no, my dear, you shall not go to seek 
your fortune. You shall not go seek golden horns, horns of 
oxen and sheep, in the land of the Ogres.” 

‘* Excuse me, mother,”’ he said, “‘ but this time you cannot 
have your way.”’ Then the girl spoke. ‘‘ Mother,” she said, 
“you see my brother is wilful. Since he will not listen to 
reason, I will go with him. Count on me to guard him from 
all harm.’ So the poor mother had to give her .consent. 
‘““ Hold, my child,” said she, “ take this little silver cross, 
and never part with it, neither by day nor by night. It will 
bring you good luck. Go then, my poor children, go with 
the grace of God and the Holy Virgin Mary.” 

The brother and sister saluted their mother and set out, 
staff in hand, with their wallets on their backs. For seven 
months they walked, from morning to night, towards the 
setting sun, living on alms and sleeping in the stables of 
charitable folk. At last they came to a wild black country, 
a country of high mountains, where the streams fell from 
heights of three thousand feet. In that country there are no 
priests, nor churches, nor churchyards. In that country 
live the Ogres, giants seven fathoms tall. These giants have 
only one eye, right in the middle of their forehead. All the 
long day they watch their oxen and their sheep with golden 
horns, and at evening, at set of sun, they bring back these 
cattle to the caves. As for good cheer, there is no lack of 











1 Bécuts. In the Gascon dialect Bécué means ‘‘ beaked ”’ 
and by extension an ogre. 
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meat. For dinner they kill an ox, and for supper a sheep. 
But they take no account of their golden horns and throw 
them away. When they catch a Christian, they roast him 
alive on a gridiron and swallow him at one bite. 

Every day, from sunrise to sunset, the brother and sister 
sought for the golden horns in the mountains, hiding them- 
selves as well as they could under the bushes and among the 
rocks, lest they should be seen by the Ogres. At the end of 
seven days their wallets were full. Sitting down by a stream, 
they counted them, “‘ One, two, three, four. . . ninety- 
eight, ninety-nine, a hundred golden horns. And now we 
are rich enough. To-morrow we will return to our mother.’’ 

At that moment the sun was sinking. An Ogre passed, 
driving before him his oxen and his sheep with golden horns. 
“The Ogre! the Ogre!” cried the children and fled at the 
top of their speed. But the Ogre had seen it all. He took 
them, threw them into a big bag, and repaired to his cave, 
which was shut by a flat stone weighing a hundred hundred- 
weights. With a push of his shoulder the Ogre shoved aside 
the stone and closed the entrance. That done, he shook out 
his big bag on the ground. “ Little Christians,’’ said he, 
_“‘sup with me.” ‘“‘ With pleasure, Ogre,’ said they. The 
Ogre threw a heap of logs on the hearth, lit a fire, bled a 
sheep, skinned it, threw the skin and the two golden horns 
in a corner, and spitted the flesh. ‘“‘ Little Christians,” said 
he, “‘ turn the spit.”” ‘‘ Ogre, you shall be obeyed,” said they. 
While they turned the spit, the Ogre laid a hundredweight of 
bread and seven great jars of wine on the table. 

“Little Christians,” said the Ogre, ‘sit down there. 
Want for nothing, and tell mo all about your country.” 
The boy knew a great many fine stories, and he talked till 
supper was done. “ Little Christian master,” said the 
Ogre, “I am pleased with you. Now it’s your turn, little 
Christian miss.” The girl knew many beautiful prayers, 
in honour of the Good God, of the Holy Virgin, and of the 
saints. But at the first word the Ogre turned blue with rage. 
**Oh, you hussy,” cries he, “you are praying to God. Just 
wait a bit.”” Straightway he seized the girl, stripped her of 
her clothes, laid her on a gridiron, and roasted her alive on a 
slow fire. “ Little Christian master,” says he to her brother, 
** what do you think of this steak ? I'll give you your share 
of it presently.” But the boy answered, ‘‘ No, Ogre, Christians 
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do not eat one another.” ‘“‘ Little Christian master, look, 
that is what 1 will do to you to-morrow, when you shall have 
told all your fine stories.”’ 

The boy was white with anger, but he could do nothing 
against the Ogre. He watched his sister broiling alive on a 
slow fire. The poor girl clasped in her right hand the little 
silver cross, which her mother had enjoined her never to 
part with, neither by night nor by day. ‘“‘ My God,” eried 
she, “have pity on me! Holy Virgin, come to my help!”’ 
‘““ Ah, hussy,”’ said the Ogre, “‘so you pray God even when 
you are broiling alive, just wait a bit.”” The Ogre swallowed 
her alive in one mouthtul. Then he lay down on the ground, 
the whole length of the hearth, “ Little Christian master,”’ 
said he, “‘ tell me stories of your country.”’ The boy talked 
till midnight. From time to time the Ogre interrupted him, 
saying, ‘“* Little Christian master, poke the fire. Iam cold.” 

An hour after midnight the Ogre, glutted with meat and 
wine, was snoring like a hurricane. Then the boy thought to 
himself, “‘ Now we shall see some fun.”’ Softly, very softly, 
he drew near the hearth, seized a glowing brand, and thrust 
it with all his strength into the Ogre’s eye. The Ogre was 
now blind. He ran about in the cave like one possessed 
by a devil, yelling so that he could be heard a hundred leagues 
off, “‘ Oh, all ye gods! Iam blind! I am blind!”’ The boy 
laughed, hidden under the litter, among the oxen and sheep 
with the golden horns. 

At the cries of the Ogre his brothers awoke in their caves. 
“Ha! ha! ha!’ they shouted, ‘‘ what’s the matter there ? 
What’s the matter there?’ And the Ogres came running 
in the black night, with lanterns as big as barrels and with 
staves as tall as poplars. “Ha! ha! ha!” they shouted, 
‘“‘ what’s the matter there ? What’s all that there ?’* With 
a push of the shoulder they shoved aside the stone weighing 
a hundred hundredweights which stopped the mouth of the 
cave, from which the cries still proceeded, “‘ Oh, all ye gods, 
[ am blind! I am blind!” ‘ Brother,” said they, “ who 
has put you in that state?’ ‘‘ Brothers,’ he answered, 
‘‘it was a little Christian. Seek him everywhere in the cave. 
Seek him, that I may swallow him alive. Oh, ye gods, 1 
am blind! I am blind!’’ The Ogres searched everywhere, 
but found nothing, while the boy laughed, hidden under the 
straw, among the oxen and sheep with horns of gold. At 
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last the Ogres were tired. ‘“‘ Good-bye, brother,”’ they said, 
“try to sleep. We will come back to-morrow.’’ So they 
shut up the cave and withdrew. 

Then the boy tried to roll away the big stone that barred 
the entrance, but he had to cry, ‘‘ Mother of God, this is too 
much for my strength.” The Ogre listened. ‘I hear vou, 
little Christian. I hear you, youcur. Blind as I am, you shall 
not escape me.” For three days and nights the boy, the 
Ogre, and the cattle remained in the cave without eating or 
drinking. At last the oxen and the sheep with golden horns 
bellowed and bleated for hunger. ‘‘ Wait a bit, poor beasts,” 
said the Ogre, “I'll open the cave for you. But as for you, 
little Christian, that is quite a different matter. Blind as 
I am, you shall not escape me.’’ While the Ogre groped 
about at the mouth of the cave, the boy put on the golden 
horns and tho skin of the sheep that had been killed three 
days before. 

At last the big stone fell. The Ogre seated himself outside, 
on the threshold of the cave, and the oxen and the sheep 
passed out, one by one, the oxen first. Their master felt 
their horns and their backs, and he counted thein, one by 
one. Then came the sheep, and their master felt their horns 
and their woolly coats, and counted them, one by one. 
Among the sheep the boy waited on all fours. When his 
turn came, he advanced fearlessly. The Ogre was suspicious. 
On feeling the wool of his back he perceived that the fieece 
fitted ill. ‘* Ah, little Christian,’ he called out, ‘‘ ah, you 
cur! Just wait a bit!’? But the boy made off as fleet as 
the wind. 

The story ends by relating how the Ogre was sick and 
vomited up alive the girl whom he had swallowed, and how 
the brother and sister returned with great riches to their 
mother. 

(22) If the Homeric story of Ulysses and Polyphemus 
survives anywhere in oral tradition, it might be expected 
to survive in Sicily:; and certainly a story of the same type 
has been recorded in that island from the lips of a girl eight 
years old. It is in substance as follows. There were once 
two monks who went begging for the church every year. 





1 J. F. Bladé, Contes populuires de la Gascogne (Paris, 
1886), [. 32-49. 
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One was large and the other small. They lost their way once 
and came to a large cave, and in the cave was a monster who 
was building a fire. However, the two monks did not believe 
it was a monster, but said, “‘ Let us go and rest there.”’ 
They entered, and saw the monster killing a sheep and roasting 
it. He had already killed and cooked twenty. 

“Kat!” said the monster to them. ‘‘ We don’t want to 
eat,” they replied, “we are not hungry.”’ ‘“‘ Eat, I tell you!”’ 
he repeated. After they had eaten the sheep, they lay down, 
and the monster closed the entrance to the cave with a great 
stone. Then he took a sharp iron, heated it in the fire, and 
having stuck it in the throat of the bigger monk he roasted 
his body and desired the other monk to help him to eat it. 
‘““T don’t want to eat,’’ answered the monk, ‘“‘I am full.” 
“Get up!” said the monster, ‘‘ if you don’t, I will kill you.”’ 
The wretched monk arose in fright, seated himself at the 
table, and pretended to eat, but threw the flesh away. 

In the night the good man took the iron, heated it, and 
plunged it in the monster’s eyes. Then in his terror he 
slipped into the skin of a sheep. The monster groped his 
way to the mouth of the cave, removed the stone, and let the 
sheep out one by one; and so the good man escaped and 
returned to Trapani, and told his story to some fishermen. 
The monster went fishing, and, being blind, stumbled against 
a rock and broke his head.?. 

(23) A similar Greek story has been recorded at Pharasa 
in Cappadocia. It runs thus: “In the old time there was 
a priest. He went to get a goat. He went toa village. There 
was another priest. He said, ‘Where are you going?’ 
The priest said, ‘I am going to get a goat.’ He said, ‘ Let 
me come also, to get a goat.’ They rose up; they went to 
another village. There was there another priest. And the 
three went to another village. They found another priest. 
They took that priest also. They went on. They made up 
seven priests. 

“As they were going to a village, thére was a woman ; 


1G. Pitré, Fiabe Novelle e Racconti popolari Sicilians, 
II. (Palermo, 1875), No. 51, pp. 1-3; T. F. Crane, Itahan 
Popular Tales (London, 1885) pp. 89 sqg. I have followed 
Crane’s summary of the story, as the Sicilian dialect is only 
partially intelligible to me. 
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she was cutting wood. There was also a Cyclops. The 
Cyclops ran up; he seized the seven priests. He carried 
them to his house. In the evening he roasted one priest ; 
he ate him. He was fat. He ate him; he got drunk. 

“The six priests rose up. They heated the spit. They 
drove it into the Cyclops’ eye. They blinded the Cyclops. 
They ran away. Inside the stable the Cyclops had seven 
hundred sheep. They went into the stable. They flayed 
six sheep. They left their heads and their tails. They got 
into the skins. In the morning the Cyclops rose up; he 
drove out the sheep; he took them by the head and tail. 
He drove out the seven hundred sheep. He shut the doors. 
He went inside; he searched for the six priests. He could 
not find them. He found the six sheep killed. 

‘““The six priests took the seven hundred sheep; they 
went to their houses. They also gave a hundred sheep to 
the wife of the priest, whom the Cyclops had eaten. The 
woman said, ‘Where is my priest?’ ‘They said, ‘He has 
remained to gain yet more.’ And the six priests took a 
hundred sheep each. They went to their houses. They 
ate, they drank, they attained their desires.’’? 

(24) Another modern Greek version of the Polyphemus 
story, recorded at Athens, runs as follows: A prince makes 
his way into an Ogre’s cave in the Ogre’s absence, and finds 
there a tub of milk and a cake almost as big as a threshing- 
floor. Having refreshed himself by drinking of the milk 
and eating of the cake, he looked about, and seeing a crevice 
in the rock hid himself in it. Soon the tinkling of sheep bells 
announced that the sheep were returning to the cave for 
the night, and the Ogre with them. On entering the cave 
the Ogre closed the entrance by rolling a great rock into the 
opening, and then he sat down to eat, noticing that his supply 
of milk and cake was short. However, after satisfying 
his appetite as well as he could, he raked up the fire and lay 
down to sleep. While he slept and snored the prince crept 


1 In Greek terend(ns. This word is explained to be a 
Turkish expression for a one-eyed giant, derived from tepe, 
“head” and géz, ‘‘eye.’? See R. M. Dawkins, Modern Greek 
in Asia Minor, p. 650. 

2 R. M. Dawkins, Modern Greek in Asia Minor (Cambridge, 
1916), p. 551. 
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out from his place of concealment, and taking a long stake, 
sharpened it and held it in the fire. When the stake glowed 
in the fire, the Prince thrust it into the Ogre’s eye and blinded 
him ; for the Ogre had only one eye, which was in his fore- 
head. The shrieks of the Ogre roused the whole neighbour- 
hood, and the other Ogres came to see what was the matter 
with their chief; but finding the mouth of the cave barred 
by the great rock, they could not enter, and so went away 
again, supposing that the chief was drunk. Then the Ogre 
opened the cave by rolling away the stone, and sitting down 
at the entrance he began to let out his shcep, feeling them one 
by one. Now there was one big woolly ram, and clinging 
to its belly the prince contrived to escape from the cave, 
while the Ogre stroked the animal on the back. 

(25) Another modern Greek version of the ancient tale 
was told to the German archaeologist, Ludwig Ross, by a 
native of Psara, an island off the west coast of Chios. In 
outline it is as follows: Three brothers, by name Dimitri, 
Michael, and George, landed from a ship on an unknown 
coast, and separating from their comrades wandered about 
till they came to a magnificent palace. Entering it they 
found in the forecourt a great flock of sheep, and in the 
banqueting-hall a feast set out, but no human being was 
to be seen. Thev sat down and partook of the good things, 
and hardly had they done so when a huge, ugly, blind Ogre 
appeared, and in a voice which curdled the blood in their 
veins cried out, ‘‘ I smell human flesh, I smell human flesh ! ”’ 
Pale with terror, the three brothers sprang to their feet, 
but the Ogre, guided by the sound, stretched out his hideous 
claws and seized first Dimitri and then Michael, and dashed 
them to pieces on the floor. George, being nimble, contrived 
to escape into the forecourt, but there he found the gate 
shut and the walls so high that he could not scale them. 
What was he to do? Drawing his knife, he killed the biggest 
ram of the flock, stripped off its skin, and throwing the carcass 
into a well he wrapped himself up in the skin and attempted 
to creep out on all fours, as if he were a ram. Meantime the 
Ogre had finished his horrible meal of human flesh, and came 
waddling down the marble staircase, her “You shall 





1G, Desens Land und Leute in Nord-Bubéa, Deutsche 
UVebersetzung von Aug. Boltz (Leipsic, 1884), pp. 170-176. 
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not escape me! You shall serve me for a savoury supper!” 
Then he went to the gate and opened it just wide enough to 
let out one sheep at a time. He next called all the ewes by 
name, and as each came he milked it and let it out. Last 
of all came the rams, amongst which George, wrapt in the 
ram’s skin, had taken his place. He approached the Ogre 
with fear and trembling, but the monster stroked his back, 
praised his size and strength, and Ict him go through the 
gateway. So George escaped.* 

In this version the hero does not blind the monster, and 
thus one of the most characteristic incidents of the story is 
wanting ; but in other respects the tale conforms to the 
common type 

(26) Another modern Greek version of the story, recorded 
at Lasta in Gortynia, a district of the Morea, relates how a 
man of old set out to wander through the world and came to 
a land where the men were of great stature, but had only 
one eye each. The traveller lodged in the house of one of 
these one-eyed giants, and at evening the giant’s wife hid 
him ; for during the day the giant, who was a wicked cannibal, 
was not at home. When the giant came home, he told his 
wife that he smelt something, and though she tried to per- 
suade him that it was nothing, he searched the house and 
discovered the man. At first he made as if he would devour 
the man, but after putting him into his mouth, he took him 
out again and spared him for the sake of his wife. However, 
next day he repented of his mercifulness and would have 
gobbled the man up, if his wife had not made him drunk, 
and secretly fetching out the man urged him to fly. But 
before he fled, the man took a burning coal and thrust it into 
the giant’s eye, thus blinding him. So the wicked cannibal 
was punished and never devoured men afterwards.? This 
version omits the characteristic episode of the hero’s escape 
by the means of a sheep or a sheepskin. 

(27) An Albanian version of the story, recorded in Sicily, 
runs as follows: Once on a time there were two men travel- 
ling. Night fell upon them by the way, and it rained and 
thundered. Poor fellows, just think what a plight they were 


1 Ludwig Ross, LErinnerungen und Mittheilungen aus 
Griechenland (Berlin, 1863), pp. 287-289. 
‘™ 2 K. Dieterich, ‘‘ Aus neugriechische Sagen,” Zeitschrift des 
Vereins fur Volkskunde, XV. (1905), p. 381. BE 
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in! They saw a light far off and said, “‘ Let’s go and see 
if we can pass the night where that light is.’ And they 
went and came to the cave, for a cave it was where the light 
shone. They went in and saw that there were sheep and 
rams and two Cyclopes, who had two eyes in front and two 
behind. The Cyclopes saw them come in and said one to 
the other. “Go to, here we have got something to eat.” 
And they proposed to eat the two men. The poor fellows 
stayed there two days; then the Cyclopes felt the back of 
their necks and said, ‘“‘Good! We'll eat one of them to- 
morrow.” Meantime they made them eat to fatten them. 
For in the evening they would take a sheep and a ram, 
roast them on spits over the fire, and compel the poor wretches 
to devour them, entrails and all, just to fatten them. And 
every now and then they would feel the back of their necks, 
and one would say to the other, ‘‘ They’re getting on very 
well!’ But the two men said to each other by words or 
signs, ‘“‘ Let us see whether we can escape.”’ Now, as I said, 
two days passed, and on the second day the Cyclopes fell 
asleep and slumbered with all their eyes open. Nevertheless, 
when the two men saw the Cyclopes sleeping, they took the 
spits on which the sheep had been roasted, and they heated 
them in the fire. Then they took rams’ skins and clothed 
themselves in them, and going down on all fours they walked 
about in the rams’ skins. Meanwhile the spits were heated, 
and each of the men took two, and going softly up to the 
sleeping Cyclopes, they jabbed the hot spits into their eyes. 
After that, they went down on all fours like sheep. ‘The 
Cyclopes awoke blind, and*gave themselves up for lost. 
But they took their stand at the door, each at a doorpost, 
just as they were, with all the spits sticking in their eyes. 
They let out all the sheep that were in the cave, saying, ‘“‘'The 
sheep will go out, and the men will stay in,” and they felt 
the fleeces of the sheep to see whether the men were going 
out too. But the men had the sheepskins on their backs, 
and they went on all fours, and when the Cyclopes felt them, 
they thought they were sheep. So the men escaped with their 
life, and when they were some way off, they put off the skins. 
Either the Cyclopes died or they know theniselves what they 
did. That is the end of the story. 











' PD. Comparetti, Novelline popolari Italiane (Rome, Turin, 
and Florence, 1875), No. 70, pp. 308-310, 
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A peculiar feature of this version is the multiplication of 
the eyes of the Cyclopes from one to four apiece. 

(28) A Hungarian story of this type tells of three travelling 
craftsmen, Balzer, Laurence, and John, who, after sailing 
‘the sea for seven days and seven nights, landed in a great 
wood. There they lighted on a sheep-walk and followed it 
till they came to a stall. They entered the stall and found 
there a huge giant who had only one eye in his forehead. 
He asked them what they wanted, and when they had told 
him, he set food before them. Evening soon fell, and then 
the giant drove the sheep into the stall. Now the sheep 
were as big as asses are with us. To shut the stall the giant 
had nothing but a big stone, which sixteen men like you and 
me could not have stirred from the spot. 

When the sheep had all been let in, the giant sat down by 
the fire and chatted with his guests; at the same time he 
felt the neck of each of thein to see which was the fattest. 
Poor Balzer was the man, as the giant perceived; so he 
took a knife, cut off his head, and gave him to his sheep to 
devour. The two surviving friends looked anxiously at 
each other and consulted secretly together; and when they 
saw that the giant was sleeping on his back by the fire, 
John took a firebrand and poked it into his eye, so that he 
could see no more. 

When morning broke and the birds began to twitter, the 
giant took the stone from the doorway and let the sheep out ; 
but he was so sly that he straddled his legs and let each sheep 
pass between them. Now John was by trade a shoemaker ; 
so he had with him a paring-knife and an awl. He showed 
Laurence what to do and gave him an awl in his hand; he 
was to hang on to the tail of a sheep, and just when the sheep 
was in the doorway he was to jab the aw] into its paunch ; so 
would the animal run through the doorway like lightning. 
John did just the same himself, and both came safely through. 
When the sheep were all out, the giant shut the door and 
groped all about, but found nobody. Then he set up such 
a shriek that the two on the shore fell all their length to the 
ground. And at his roar twelve more giants, each as big 
as he, came at a run; and when they saw him in that sorry 
plight they seized him straight off and tore him to bits. 
Then they ran all twelve to the sea, but by this time the two 
fugitives were twelve fathoms from the shore, so that the 
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giants cou!d not take vengeance on them. Then the giants 
began to shriek and roar so terribly that the sea rose in great 
waves, and the two wretches were almost drowned. But God 
in his mercy saved them, and they sailed on till they came to 
a wood, where they landed and walked for pleasure.+ 

(29) A modern Syrian version of the old tale runs as follows : 
Once upon a time there was a prince who had two sons. 
One of them set out with a book, which he owned, to go to a 
monastery. He journeyed till nightfall, when he tarried 
among the mountains and slept till about midnight. Then he 
heard someone crying. He thought, ‘‘ I will go and sce what 
it is.” He went and found a cave in which a fire was blazing. 
Entering the cave, he saw a blind giant sleeping by the fire. 
The youth sat down and pricked the giant with a needle. 
The giant got up and searched for him, but could not find 
him. After a while the youth pricked the giant again. 
The giant arose. Little by little the day broke, and the goats 
began to pass out of the cave. The giant stood straddling 
at the mouth of the cave and let the goats pass out one 
by one. The young man crouched under the belly of the he- 
goat, and so got out. In the sequel the youth professes to be 
the giant’s son, and after undergoing a peculiar test of sonship 
he is accepted as such by the giant and allowed to lead the 
goats to grass. He even recovers the giant’s lost eyes from 
a She-bear, which had apparently abstracted them.? 

This story differs from all the rest in that the hero, instead 
of blinding the giant, restores his lost sight. But in other 
respects, particularly in the mode of the hero’s escape from 
the cave, the tale conforms to the ordinary type. 

(30) In the ‘‘ Third Voyage of Sindibad the Sailor,”’ which 
is incorporated in The Arabian Nights, the voyager and his 
companions are landed on an island, where they find and 
enter a giant’s house. Presently the giant, a huge black 
monster with two eyes blazing like fire, arrived, and finding 
his uninvited guests, he seized them and felt them as a butcher 
feels the sheep he is about to slaughter. The first whom he 
thus treated was Sindibad himself, but finding him lean 


1G. Stier, Ungarische Volksmdrchen (Pesth, n.d., preface 
dated June 1857), No. 14, pp. 146-150. 

7 E. Prym and A. Socin, Syrische Sagen und Maerchen 
(Géttingen, 1881), No. 32, pp. 115 sq. 
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from the excessive fatigue which he had undergone on the 
voyage, he iet him go. In this way the giant picked out the 
master of the ship, a fat, stout, broad-shouldered man, broke 
his neck, spitted him, and roasted him on the spit before the 
fire, Riter which he devoured him, tearing the fiesh to pieces 
with his nails and gnawing the bones. ‘Then he lay down and 
slept till morning. This proceeding he repeated on the two 
subsequent days; but on the third night, when three of their 
number had thus perished, Sindibad and _ his fellows took two 
spits, which they thrust into the fierce fire till they were red- 
hot like burning coals. These they grasped firmly and thrust 
with all their might into the giant’s two eyes while he lay 
snoring. Thus rudely awakened from slumber, the giant started 
up and searched for his assailants right and left, but could 
not find them. So he groped his way to the door and went 
out, followed by Sindibad and his friends, who had prudently 
prepared rafts for their escape from the island. Presently 
the giant returned with a giantess, taller and uglier than 
himself; but by this time the fugitives were on board the 
rafts, and they now shoved off with all speed. The two giants 
pelted the runaways with rocks, which killed most of them ; 
Sindibad and two others alone escaped on their raft to 
another island.} 

(31) In “The Story of Seyf El-Mulook,”’ which also forms 
part of The Arabian Nights, we have another slightly different 
version of the same story. <A certain man Saed, brother of 
Seyf El-Mulook, relates how he was shipwrecked and drifted 
ashore on a plank with a party of memlooks (male white 
slaves). He and two of the memlooks walked till they came 
to a great wood. There they met a person of tall stature, 
with a long beard, long ears, and two eyes like cressets, who 
was tending many sheep. He greeted them in a friendly 
way and invited them to his cave. There they found a 
number of men whom the giant had blinded by giving them 
cups of milk to drink. Warned by them, Saed pretended to 
drink the milk offered him by the giant, and he made believe 
to be blinded by it ; but really he poured the milk into a hole 
in the ground. His two companions drank the milk and 
became blind. Thereupon the giant arose, and having closed 





1 The Arabian Nights’ Entertainment, translated by E. W. 
Lane, III. (London, 1839-1841), pp. 26-30. 
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the entrance of the eave, drew Saed towards him and felt 
his ribs, but found him lean with no flesh on him. Wherefore 
he felt another, and saw that he was fat, and he rejoiced 
thereat. He then slaughtered three sheep, skinned them, 
spitted them, and roasted them over a fire, after which he 
brought the roast mutton to Saed’s two companions, who 
ate it with him. Next he brought a leathern bottle of 
wine, drank the wine, and lying down fell asleep and snored. 

While he slept, Saed took two spits, heated them red-hot 
in the fire, and thrust them into the giant’s two eyes. The 
blinded giant arose and pursued his enemy into the inner 
part of the cave ; but, directed by the blind men, Saed found 
a polished srord: with which he hewed the giant through the 
middle, so that he died. 

It is to be observed that both the versions of the story in 
The Arabian Nights omit the characteristic episode of the 
hero’s escape in a sheepskin or under the belly of a sheep. 

(32) A story resembling the Homeric tale of Ulysses and 
Polyphemus is reported to be widely current in the mountains 
of Armenia. It is told orally as a popular tale in Erzerum, 
Kars, Bajberd, Erzinka, Keghi, and other towns; and 
Armenian emigrants carry it with them to their new homes 
in Alexandropol, Achalzich, Achalkalak, Gumush-ehane, 
and so forth. The tale is known as the “‘ Story of the Eye in the 
Forehead.”’ There are a number of different versions of it. 
One of the best, closely resembling the Homerie version, is 
said to be the one told at Gumush-chane, to the south of 
Trebizond. ‘The version told at Achalzich runs as follows : 

One day a rich man, looking out of his window, saw a 
porter approaching with a sack of mea] on his back. When 
he came to the wall of the house, the porter put down his load 
to take breath, and began to bemoan his hard fate. ‘‘ What 
an unlucky wretch am [!” he complained, ‘“ what a hell of a 
life I lead! When will God deliver me from my horrible lot!” 
and so on in the same strain. The rich man sent his servants 
to call in the porter, and when the fellow said that he could 
not leave his sack, the other had the sack despatched to its 
destination by one of his servants. It happened that the 
penticnien had invited friends to dinner that day, and by this 


1 The Arabian eee Kntertainment, ee by FE. W. 
Lane, IIL, 353-355. 
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time the guests had begun to assemble. But the best place 
at table was reserved for the porter. When they were all 
seated, the host stood up and said, ‘‘ Listen, gentlemen, and 
you, my friend,” turning to the porter, ‘listen you too, I1- 
have something to tell you. When I have finished my story 
you, gentlemen, and you, my friend’’ (meaning the porter) 
‘shall judge whether the present lot of our friend here, of 
which he has just been complaining, is harder and more un- 
endurable than the experience I have undergone in my life. 
“1 was a merchant and a handicraftsman. Once I sailed 
in a ship on business with twenty companions. A great 
storm overtook us, and our ship was cast on the rocks and 
broken in pieces, but we were carried ashore by the wind. 
So far as our vision extended, there was not a living being 
anywhere, neither man nor devil. For long we had nothing 
to eat or drink, and we wandered about till we came to a 
wood. In the wood we saw a building. We went in and 
waited. About the time when the sun went down, there 
appeared a frightfully big man, who had an eye in the middle 
of his forehead. When he saw us, he began to laugh, his 
face beamed with joy, and he made curious grimaces. He 
blinked with his eyes, kindled a great fire in the oven, and 
put an iron spit in it. Then he came up to us, felt every one 
of us, and choosing the strongest and fattest stuck him on 
the spit, held him over the fire for a little, and ate him. We 
were horrified, but could do nothing, and waited to see what 
would befall. Next evening he came again, stuck another of 
us on the spit, roasted him, and ate him. We saw that this 
could not last, and that something must be devised to save us. 
“The giant with one cye in his forehead, who devoured our 

companions, laid him down every evening before the door 
and fell asleep, after he had partaken of his supper. In the 
morning he went away and walked about till evening. The 
third evening, when he had lain down and was sleeping 
quietly, whereas we could not sleep for fear, one of us by my 
advice got up, heated the spit in the fire, and thrust it, red-hot, 
into the giant’s eye. The blinded giant shrieked dreadfully. 
We ran hastily to the sea, and embarking in a boat, rowed 
away at once from the shore. The giant’s mates heard his 
shrieks and observed us. They hastened to him, and threw 
great stones at us from a distance, so that the whole sea rose 
in billows. At last our boat was hit by a stone and knocked 
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to bits. All my comrades were drowned, I alone was saved, 
for I tied myself to a board, and so came to shore.” * 

In this version there is no mention of sheep, and no 
explanation is given of the hero’s escape from the abode of 
the giant. 

(33) A version of the tale which presents the main features 
of the Homeric story has been recorded in Mingrelia, a district 
on the southern slope of the Caucasus and on the eastern shore 
of the Black Sea. It is as follows: 

Once upon a time a traveller on the road from Redut-Kale 
to Anaklia (on the eastern shore of the Black Sea) was over- 
taken by night, a dark and rainy night. In the midst of the 
forest, far from every human habitation, a pack of wolves beset 
him, and some of them tried to tear him from his horse. But 
the horse stood stock still, and neither soft nor hard words 
could induce him to stir from the spot. What booted it that 
the wanderer had tied sticks to the tail of his horse to keep 
the wolves at bay? They attacked him in spite of the 
talisman. A cold shudder ran over the poor man, his sword 
hung powerless in his limp hand. All he could do was to 
cry aloud for help. And lo! a light appeared in the distance, 
the wolves vanished, and the horse galloped towards the 
light. It was a torch in the hand of a man who inhabited a 
lonely house hard by. The traveller warmed himself in the 
hut and told his host of his adventures. But his host had far 
worse experiences to relate. ‘‘ Brother,’’ quoth he, ‘‘ you are 
unhappy because the insects in the wood have attacked you. 
But if you only knew what I have endured, you would deem 
yourself lucky that nothing worse has befallen you. 

‘“You see we are all here in mourning. We were seven 
brothers, all fishermen. ‘Often we would be months at sea 
with our ship, only sending a boat home once a week with 
our catch. One day when we had cast our lines we 
noticed that our ship was moving away from the shore ; 
something was pulling it, and we could not stop it. Thus 
we were drawn on, and after some weeks we saw before us a 
rocky shore with a stream of honey flowing into the sea. 
Our ship drew in towards the honey stream, and when we were 
near it, a huge fish, with a mouth a fathom wide, bobbed up 


1 Senekerim Ter-Akobian, ‘‘ Das armenische Marchen vom 
‘ Stirnange,’’’ Globus, XCIV. (1908), p. 205. 
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out of the water beside our ship. It swallowed the honey so 
greedily that the brook almost ran dry. Our hooks had caught 
in its gills, and it had been towing us along all the time. 
While it was busy gorging itself on the honey, we cut loose 
our lines, and let the fish go free. We loaded the ship with 
honey and wax, and the evening before we were to make sail 
for home, we saw a flock of sheep and goats approaching the 
honey stream. The shepherd was a one-eyed giant. In his 
hand he held a staff as thick as a pillar, and he twirled it like 
a spindle. A dreadful fear came over us. The giant drew our 
ship to the shore, and drove us with his flock to a great 
building, which stood in the middle of a wood. The trees 
were so high that we could not see the tops. The very rushes 
were as thick and tall as oaks are with us. 

‘““ The enormous edifice was built of huge, unhewn blocks of 
stone and divided into various rooms for the flocks; the 
goats, the sheep, the lambs, and the kids had their separate 
compartments. The one-eyed giant shut us in and then drove 
his flock away. We tried to break open the door, but in vain. 
Like mice in a trap we ran about from morning to night. At 
evening the giant returned, shut up his beasts, and made a fire. 
He laid on whole trunks of trees. Then he took a spit, fetched — 
a fat wether, and roasted it, without skinning it. Nay, he 
did not even kill it, but stuck it alive on the spit ; the animal 
writhed in the fire till its eyes burst. Then he ate it up, lay 
down, and began to snore. 

“‘ Next morning he ate two more wethers, and in the evening 
he took the fattest of us, stuck him on the spit, and began to 
roast him. Our brother writhed horribly and shrieked for 
help, but what could we do? When our brother’s eyes burst, 
the giant tore off one of his legs and threw it to us; but the 
rest of our brother he ate. We buried the leg. The next days 
it came to the turn of my other brothers; at last only I 
and our youngest brother were left. We were almost beside 
ourselves with fright and longed for death, but not such a 
terrible one. 

“Well, when he had eaten our fifth brother and lay by the 
fire and snored, we slunk up to the spit which he had stuck 
at his side in the ground, and with much ado we pulled it out. 
Then we thrust it into the fire, and waited anxioualy till it 
was red-hot; and we thrust the red-hot spit into his eye. 
Blinded, he bounced up with such force in his pain, that we 
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thought he would have broken through the roof, but he only 
hurt his head. With a frightful yell he ran through the whole 
house, trampling on sheep and goats; but he could not find 
us, for we dodged between his legs. 

‘‘In the morning the beasts began to bleat, being fain to 
go out to graze. ‘Lhe giant opened the door, stood in front of 
it, and let the sheep and goats pass out one by one between 
his legs, but he felt the back, head, and belly of each. So he 
did till noon. Then he grew tired, and contented himself with 
feeling the back of each beast. Luckily my brother had still 
a knife, and with it we skinned two sheep. Then we wrapped 
ourselves up in the skins and resolved to creep between his 
legs. Half dead with fear, I was the first to try my luck. 
The giant remarked nothing, and I was out. My brother 
followed. We sought our ship, which was still in the same place. 
Our hope of escape rose. Meantime the giant’s flock came up. 
We picked out the best animals and took them with us on board. 
But scarcely had we cut the cable when the giant arrived and 
felt for the ship. When we were out of reach, we called to him 
our names, that he might know who had played him such a 
trick. In a rage he flung his club at us, with such violence 
that the sea foamed up, and our ship nearly went down. 
After long wanderings along the coast and many hardships, 
we at last came home.’’? 

(84) A version of the tale which also resembles the Homeric 
story is told by the Ossetes of the Caucasus, a people who 
speak an Iranian tongue. Their version runs as follows: 
Urysmag rode with his companions a long, long way, till 
they could hardly stir a step for weariness and hunger. 
Then Urysmag suddenly remarked at the foot of a mountain 
a shepherd of gigantic stature with a flock of sheep. So 
he rode up to him, and dismounting from his horse, caught 
the best ram, which was as big as an ox. But he could not 
hold the ram ; nay, the ram drew him bit by bit, till he fell 
into the hands of the one-eyed giant. ‘‘O Bodsol,’’ said the 
giant, addressing the ram, ‘1 thank you for procuring me 
a right good roast.” So saying he thrust Urysmag into 
his shepherd’s pouch. Being hungry, Urysmag at once 


——— 


1 A. Dirr, Kaukasische Mdrchen (Jena, 1920), No. 65, pp. 
248-251. The Mingrelian language is akin to the Georgian 
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addressed himself to the giant’s provisions. ‘“‘ What are you 
up to there ? ” said the giant to him, “keep still, or I'll give 
you such a squeeze that I'll break every rib in your body.” 
Meantime the sun went down, and the one-eyed giant drove 
his flock home to a cave and rolled a great rock before the 
entrance. The rock shut the mouth of the cave so tight that 
not a single ray of light could penetrate into the cavern. “‘ Go, 
my son,” said the giant to his offspring, ‘‘and bring me the 
roasting spit. I'll roast a tit-bit for you which the ram Bodsol 
has brought me home to-day.”” The son quickly brought the 
iron spit. The giant took the spit, stuck Urysmag on it, and set 
it on the fire ; then he Jay down to sleep. Now the spit had not 
pierced Urysmag, but only passed between his body and his 
clothes. So when the giant had lain down and began to snore, 
Urysmag disengaged himself from the spit, heated it red-hot, 
and thrust it into the giant’seye. The giant roared and raged, 
and threatened what he would do to his little enemy when he 
caught him. Meantime Urysmag killed the giant’s son; and in 
his fury the giant bit his own fingers, but that did not mend 
matters. In the morning the sheep began to bleat ; the day was 
breaking, and it was time to let them out to pasture. ‘“‘ Now 
you’llcatchit ! You shall not escape me,” threatened the giant, 
and rolling the block of stone from the mouth of the cave, 
he sat down on it and caused every sheep to pass before him, 
one by one. Now in the giant’s flock there was a big white 
ram with long horns, and it was the giant’s favourite. Urys- 
meg hastily killed this ram, drew off the skin with the horns, 
put the skin with the horns on himself, and thus disguised 
was the first to creep on all fours out of the cave. “‘ You 
are Gurtshi,” said the giant to the supposed ram as he felt him, 
“go, my clever beast, go and guard the flock till evening, and 
drive them home. Alas! I’m blind, but I'll punish him who 
has outwitted me.’’ So saying he stroked the back of the sup- 
posed ram and let him go out. Thus Urysmag escaped, and 
he waited till the whole flock was out. Then he cried out, 
“And here I am after all, you blind donkey!” ‘The giant 
died of vexation. But Urysmag drove away the sheep to his 
pome anions and killed some rams to make a feast for his 
riends.? 


1 Chr. H., ‘‘ Ossetische Marchen und Sagen,”’ Globus, XLI. 
(1882), pp. 333 sg.; A. Dirr, Kaukasische Mdrchen, pp. 252- 
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(35) A story of the same type is reported from Daghestan, 
a region situated on the north-eastern slope of the Caucasus. 
It is as follows: Two shipwrecked mariners meet a one-eyed 
giant, who is tending a flock of sheep. The giant seizes them 
and carrics them to his abode, which is built of great blocks 
of stone in the forest. He sends one of the two to fetch water, 
and in his absence he roasts and devours the other, leaving 
nothing but a hand and foot, which he offers to the other 
shipwrecked mariner on his return. The mariner replies 
that he is not hungry. Then the giant shuts up his abode 
with an enormous rock and goes to sleep. The man puts 
out the giant’s eye with a red-hot bar of iron. Next morning 
the man kills a ram, wraps himself up in the skin, and so 
makes his way out along with the flock. The giant becomes 
aware of the trick and utters a shout: other Cyclopes come in 
haste ; but the man reaches the shore and makes good his 
escape on a piece of the wreck. 

(36) A story of the type we are considering occurs also in a 
Mongolian work, dating perhaps from the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century, which professes to narrate the history of 
the Oghuz, a widely spread branch of the great Turkish family, 
who include the Turcomans and the Uzbegs of Bokhara and are 
said still to constitute perhaps the majority of the population 
between the Indus and Constantinople.?, The work in question 
includes eight narratives. It is in the eighth narrative, en- 
titled “‘ How Bissat killed Depé Ghoz,” that the story occurs 
with which we are here concerned. It runs as follows.® 
An Oghuzian herdsman surprised and caught at a spring a 


254, There are a few unimportant variations, mostly verbal, 
between these two versions of the tale. In the former it is 
said that the outwitted giant “died of vexation’’; in the 
latter it is said that he “almost died of vexation and rage.” 
As to the Ossete language, see A. Dirr, op. cit., p. 290. 

1 A. van Gennep, Religions, Mcaurs, et Légendes (Paris, 
1908), p. 162. 

2 As to the Oghuz, see A. H. Keane, Man, Past and Present, 
revised by A. H. Quiggin and A. C. Haddon (Cambridge, 1920), 
pp. 311 sqq. 

3 W. Grimm, Die Sage von Polyphem, pp. 7-12, referring 
to Diez, Der neuentdeckte oghuzische cyklop verglichen mit dem 
homerischen, 1815. 
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fairy of the Swan Maiden type, and had by her a semi-divine 
son named Depé Ghoz, who had the form of a man, except 
that he possessed only a single eye on the crown of his head. 
His birth was attended with prodigies, and as his fairy mother 
flew away she prophesied that he would be the bane of the 
Oghuz. The prediction was unhappily fulfilled. The monster 
began a long career of villainy by killing the nurse who gave 
him the breast, and he soon began to carry off and devour his 
own people, the Oghuz. It was in vain that they sent troops 
against him, for he was invulnerable; his fairy mother had 
put a ring on his finger, saying, ‘“‘ No arrow shall pierce thee, 
and no sword shall wound thy body.” So no man could 
stand before him, and he put his foes to flight with great 
slaughter. Therefore they were forced to send envoys to 
negotiate a peace. Depé Ghoz at first, pitching his pretentions 
in a rather high key, stipulated for a daily ration of twelve 
men to be consumed by him; but the envoys pointing out to 
him with much force that at such a rate of consumption the 
population would soon be exhausted, the Ogre consented to 
accept the more reasonable ration of two men and five hundred 
sheep a day. On this basis he made shift to subsist until 
a distressed mother appealed to the heroic Bissat to save her 
second son, who was doomed to follow his elder brother into 
the maw of the monster. ‘Touched by her story, and burning 
to avenge his own brother, who had been one of the giant’s 
victims, the gallant Bissat declared his resolve to beard the 
Ogre in his den and to rid society of a public nuisance. It 
was in vain that the princes endeavoured to deter him from 
the dangerous enterprise. He listened to none of them, but 
stuck a handful of arrows in his belt, slung his bow over his 
shoulder, girt his sword on his thigh, and bidding farewell to 
his father and mother set out for the giant’s home. 

He came to the rock where Depé Ghoz devoured his human 
victims. The giant was sitting there with his back to the sun. 
Bissat drew an arrow from his belt and shot it at the giant’s 
breast, but the shaft shivered at contact with his invulnerable 
body. A second arrow fared no better; the monster only 
observed, ‘‘ A fly has bothered me.’ A third shaft likewise 
shivered, and a piece of it fell before the giant. He started 
up. “‘ The Oghuz are waylaying me again,” said he to his 
servants. Then he walked leisurely up to Bissat, gripped him 
by the throat, and carried him to his abode. There he stuck 
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him in his own ox-hide boot, saying to the servants, ‘ lll 
roast him on a spit for supper.’’ So saying he went to sleep. 
But Bissat had a knife, and he slit the ox-hide and stepped out 
of the boot. He asked the servants how he could fall the 
giant. ‘‘We know not,” said they, “there is no flesh on his 
body except in his eye.’? Bissat went up to the sleeper’s 
head, and lifting his eyelid saw that the eye was indeed of 
flesh. He ordered the servants to heat the butcher’s knife in 
the fire. When the knife was red-hot, Bissat thrust it into the 
giant’s eye, destroying it entirely. Depé Ghoz bellowed so 
that mountains and rocks rang again. But Bissat sprang away 
and fell into the cave among the sheep. 

The giant perceived that his foe was in the cave. So he 
took his stand in the doorway, setting a foot on each side of it 
and calling out, “‘ Come, little rams, one after the other.’’ As 
each came up, he laid his hand on its head. Meantime Bissat had 
killed a ram and skinned it, leaving the head and tail attached 
to the skin. Now he put on the skin and so arrayed drew near 
to the giant. But the giant knew him and said, ‘“‘ You knew 
how to rob me of my sight, but I will dash you against the 
wall.” Bissat gave him the ram’s head into his hand, and 
when the giant gripped one of the horns and lifted it up, the 
skin parted from it, and Bissat leaped out between the giant’s 
legs. Depé Ghoz cast the horn on the ground and asked, 
‘“ Are you freed ?”’ Bissat answered, ‘“‘ My God has set me 
free.” Then the giant handed him a ring and said, “ Put it 
on your finger. Then neither arrow nor sword can harm 
you.’ Bissat put the ring on his finger. The giant attacked 
him and would have wounded him with a knife. Bissat leaped 
away and noticed that the ring again lay under the giant’s 
feet. Tho giant again asked, ‘“‘ Are you freed?” and Bissat 
again replied, ‘‘ My God has set me free.” Finally, the hero 
contrived to slay the monster by cutting off his head with a 
sword, but this conclusion of the tale does not concern us 
here, having no parallel in the Homeric story. 

In this Mongolian or Turkish version the giant’s offer of a 
ring to his escaped prisoner recalls the incident of the ring in 
some of the other versions already noticed ;! but here the 
ring does not talk and thereby betray its wearer’s presence to 
his vengeful enemy. 


' See above, p. 410, with the note. 
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Wilhelm Grimm interpreted the eye of Polyphemus as the 
sun, and found the origin of the story in the physical conflict 
of the elements and in the moral contrast of rude violence 
with crafty adroitness.1 Such interpretations may safely be 
dismissed as erroneous. They illustrate the common tendency 
of learned men to attribute their own philosophic or mystical 
views to simple folk who are quite incapable, not only of con- 
ceiving, but even of comprehending them. To all appearance 
Polyphemus and his fellows are fairyland beings, neither more 
nor less, the creation of a story-teller who invented them for 
the sheer delight of giving the reins to his imagination and of 
exciting the wonder and admiration of his spellbound hearers, 
but who never dreamed of pointing a moral or of elucidating 
the dark, mysterious processes of external nature. Early 
man was not for ever pondering the enigmas of the universe ; 
he, like ourselves, had doubtless often need to relax the strain 
and to vary the monotony of ordinary life by excursions into 
the realm of fancy. 


1 W. Grimm, Die Suge von Polyphem, pp. 28 sqq. 
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The roman numbers (i., ti.) refer to the volumes ; the arabic 
numbers (1, 2, 3, &c.) refer to the payes. 


Abas, Mount, in Erythia, i. 213 
Abas, son of Lynceus by Hyper- 
mnestra, father of Acrisius and 
Proetus, i. 145 
Abas, son of Melampus, i. 91 
Abdera, city in Thrace, founded 
at grave of Abderus, i. 201 
Abderia, in Spain, Hercules passes 
through, i. 215 
Abderus, son of Hermes, killed by 
the mares of Diomedes, i. 201; 
the city of Abdera founded by 
Hercules beside his grave, 201 
Acalle, daughter of Minos, i. 303 
Acamas, son of Antenor, leader of 
the Dardanians, ii. 205 
Acamas, son of Eusorus, a Thracian 
leader, ii. 205 
Acamas, son of ‘Theseus and 
Phaedra, ii. 145; flies from 
Athens, 153; goes to Troy and 
leads away Aethra, 237 
Acamas, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 
Acarnan, son of Alcmaeon, i. 387. 
See Amphoterus 
Acarnan, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 
Acarnania, colonized by Acarnan 
and Amphoterus, i. 387 
Acastus, son of Pelias, i. 85; in the 
Argo, 97; buries his father, 121; 
expels Jason and Medea from 
Iolcus, 123; purifies Peleus, ii. 
63; takes Peleus to hunt, deserts 
him, and hides his sword, 65; 
father of Sthenele, 77; the sons 
of, expé] Peleus from Phthia, 251 
a descended from Achaeus, 
i 
Achaeus, son of Xuthus, ancestor 
of the Achaeans, i. 57 


APOLL. II. 


Achaia, Olenus in, i. 71 

Achelous, father of the Sirens, i. 21, 
63, li. 291; father of Hippodamas 
and Orestes, i. 57; wrestles with 
Hercules for Deianira, 65, 257 ; 
loses a horn in the struggle, 
but recovers it, 257; purifies 
Alcmaeon and gives him his 
daughter Callirrhoe to wife, 383, 
385; enjoins Alcmaeon’s sons to 
dedicate the necklace and robe 
(of Harmonia) at Delphi, 387 

Achelous, river, the matricide 
Alemaeon takes up his abode 
in the land formed by its silt, 


i. 38 
eeeneD Cerberus at the gates of, 


i. 23 

Acheron, father of Ascalaphus by 
Gorgyra, i. 41 

Achilles, son of Peleus and Thetis, 
ii. 69, 185; put by his mother in 
the fire to make him immortal, 
69; brought up by Chiron, 71 ; 
fed on the flesh of lions, wild 

* swine, and bears, 71; at first 
named Ligyron, 71; bred as a 
maiden at the court of Lyco- 
medes, 73, 75; detected by 
Ulysses, goes to Troy, 75; 
leader of the Myrmidons against 
Troy, 185; admiral of the fleet 
against ‘Troy, 187; (wounds 
Telephus, 187; heals Telephus 
with the rust of his spear, 189; 
Iphigenia said to have been be- 
trothed to, 191; kills Tenes in 
Tenedos, 195; lands with the 
Myrmidons at Troy and kills 
Cycnus, 201; slaughters Troilus, 
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201; captures Lycaon, 203 ; lifts 
the cattle of Acneas, 203; takes 
many cities, 203; angry on 
account of Briseis, does not fight, 
205; receives an embassy of 
the Greeks, 207; sends Patroclus 
to fight the Trojans, 209; recovers 
Briseis and lays aside his anger, 
209: dons the armour of 
Hephaestus and goes forth to 
war, 209; his conflict with the 
river Scamander, 209; slays 
Hector, buries Patroclus, and 
allows Priam to ransom _ the 
body of Hector, 211; kills Pen- 


thesilia and Thersites, 211; 
slays Memnon, 213; shot by 
Alexander and Apollo, 215; 


buried with Patroclus in the 
White Isle. 217; consorts with 
Medea in the Isles of the Blest, 
217; gamesin his honour, 217; 
his arms, contended for by 
Ajax and Ulysses, adjudged to 
Ulysses, 217, 219; beacon light 
kindled on his grave, 235; 
Polyxena slain by the Greeks 
on the grave of, 239, 241 

Acontes, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Acrisius, twin‘ son of Abas by 
Aglaia, i. 145; expels his twin 
brother Proetus, 145; reigns over 
Argos, 147: father of Danae, 
147; guards her in a brazen 
chamber, 153, 155; casts her and 
Perseus into the sea, 155; fears 
the oracle and goes to Larissa, 
161, 163; killed accidentally by 
Perseus, 163; husband of Eury- 
dice, ii. 11 : 

Acropolis (of Athens), the Erech- 
theis and Pandrosiumn on the, 
ii. 79; the sisters of Pandrosus 
throw themselves from the, 91; 
wooden image of Athena on the, 
93; Daedalus throws Talos from 
the, 121; Aegeus flings himself 
from the, 137 

Actaea, a Nereid, i. 15 

Actaea, danghter of Danaus, wife 
of Periphas, i. 141 

Actaeon, son of Aristacus and 
Autonoe, a hunter, woos Semele 
or secs Artemis bathing, 1. 323; 

torn to pieces by his dogs, 323, 325 
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Actaeus, father of Agraulus, il. 81 

Actaeus, father of Telamon, accord- 
ing to Pherecydes, li. 53 

Acte, old name of Attica, ii. 77 

Actor, brother of Augeas, father of 
Eurytus and Cteatus, i. 249 

Actor, son of Deion, i. 79; father 
of Menoetius, 97 

Actor, son of Hippasus, in the 
Argo, i. 97 

Actor, son of Myrmidon, i. 57; 
father of Eurytion, 67, li. 61 

Acusilaus, on Pelasgus, i, 131, 389 ; 
on Io, 133; on Argus, 1333; on 
the madness of the daughters of 
Proetus, 147; on the Cretan 
bull, 1993 on the death of Ac- 
taeon, 323; as to Megapenthes, 
son of Menelaus, ii. 31; on the 
parents of Asopus, 513 on the 
death of Zetes and Calais, 107 

Adiante, daughter of Danaus, wife 
of Daiphron, i. 143 

Adite, daughter of Danaus, wife of 
Menalces, i. 143 

Admete, daughter of Eurystheus, 
cake the belt of the Amazon, 
lL. 

Admetus, son of Pheres, hunts 
the Calydonian boar, 1. 67 ; served 
by Apollo, 91; husband of Al- 
cestis, who dies for him, 93; in 
the Argo, 97; Apollo serves him 
as a herdsman, il. 21; father of 
Eumelus, 27, 185 

Adonis loved by Aphrodite, i. 19; 
son of Cinyras, or of Phoenix, 
or of Thias, if. 85, 87; born 
of a myrrh tree, 87; carried 
by Aphrodite in a chest to 
Persephone, 87; divides his time 
between Aphrodite and Perse- 
phone, 87, 89; killed by a boar 
in hunting, 85, 89 

Adramyttium, a city taken by 
Achilles, ii. 203 

Adrastia, a city, allied with Troy, 
ii, 205 

Adrastia, nurse of Zeus, i. 7 

Adrastus, father of Eurydice, ii. 43 

Adrastus marches against Thebes, 
i. 73; father of Aegialia, 75; 
marrled to Amphithea, 913 son of 
Talaus, 91; king of Argos,§ 353 ; 
marries his daughters to the exiles 
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Tydeus and Polynices, and pro- 
mises to restore both to their 
native lands, 353; musters an 
army with seven leaders and 
makes war on Thebes, 355; one of 
the victors in the Nemean games, 
359; stationed at the Homo- 
loidan gate of Thebes, 361; alone 
of the Seven Champions saved 
by his horse Arion, 373; files 
to Athens and prays the Athen- 
fans to bury the Argive dead, 
aie. 375; father of Aegialeus, 

Adrastus, son of Merops, a Trojan 
ally, ii. 205 

Aeacus, father of Peleus and 
Telamon, i. 67, 97, ii. 53; son 
of Zeus and Aegina, father 
of Phocus by Psamathe, 55; 
prays for rain, 55; banishes 
Peleus and Telamon from Ae- 
gina, 57; keeps the keys of 
Hades, 57 

Aeaea, the Argonauts purified by 
Circe in, i. 115 

Aeaean isle of Circe, Ulysses in, 
ii. 287, 289 

Aeanianians, their muster for the 
Trojan war, ii. 185 

Aeetes, son of the Sun by Perseis, 
king of Colchis, receives Phrixus, 
1.77; promises the Golden Fleece 
to Jason, 109; orders him to 
yoke brazen-footed bulls and 
sow dragon’s teeth, 109; wishes 
to burn the Argo, 113; pursues 
Medea, 113; deposed by his 
brother .Perses, but restored by 
preaes. 1215; brother of Circe, ii. 

Aegaeon, son of Lycaon, 1. 389 

Aegeoneus, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Aegeus, father of Theseus, i. 67; 
married to Medea, 125; son of 
Pandion or of Scyrius, born at 
Megara, ii. 113; restored to 
Athens by his brothers (the sons 
of Pandion), 113; consults the 
oracle as to the begetting of 
children, 118, 115; at Troezen 
he lies with Aethra, daughter of 
Pittheus, 115; sends Androgeus, 
son of Minos, against the 
bull cf Marathon, 115; sends 


Theseus against the Marathonian 
bull, 183; recognizes Theseus 
and expels Medea, 133, 135; 
charges Theseus to hoist a white 
sail in sign of success, 135; casts 
himself from the acropolis at 
sight of the black sail, 137 

Aegialeus, father of Aegialia, i. 75; 
son of Adrastus, 91; one of 
the Epigoni, 379; killed by 
Laodamas, 381 

Aegialeus, son of Inachus, i. 129 

Aegialia, daughter of Adrastus or 
of Aegialeus, wife of Diomedes, 
i. 75, 91; corrupted by Cometes, 
ii, 249 

Aegialia, a country, named after 
Aegialeus, i. 129 

Aegialus, a city, taken by Achilles, 
ii, 203 

Aegimius, king of the Dorians, 
Hercules helps him against the 
Lapiths, i. 263; his sons slain 
in battle, 289 

Aegina, daughter of Asopus, carried 
off by Zeus, i. 79, ii. 51; 
conveyed to island of Oenone 
(Aegina), where she bears Acacus 
to Zeus, 53 

Aegina, the Argonauts in, i. 119; 
island, formerly called Oenone, 
ii. 53; Peleus and Telamon 
banished from, 57 

Aegipan steals the severed sinews 
of Zeus, i. 49 

Aegis wrapt by Athena round the 
Palladiun, ii. 41 

Aegisthus, son of Thyestes, ii. 169 ; 
murders Atreus and restores the 
kingdom to Thyestes, 169; para- 
mour of Clytaemnestra, 249; 
with Clytaemnestra, murders 
Agamemnon and Cassandra, 269; 
murdered by Orestes, 271; father 
of Erigone by Clytaemnestra, 271 

Aegius, son of Egyptus, i. 141 

Aegle, one of the Hesperides, i. 221 

Aegleis, daughter of Hyacinth, 
Sucrinced by the Athenians, ii. 
11 

Aello, a Harpy, i. 15 

Aellopus, a Harpy, i. 105 

Aeneas, son of Anchises and 
Aphrodite, ii. 37; his kine on 
Ida raided by Achilles, 208; an 
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ally of the Trojans, 205; 
Aphrodite comes to his help, 207 ; 
carries Anchises on his back, 237 

Aenetus, son of Deion, i. 79 

Aenus, a city of Thrace, Hercules 
at, i. 209 

Acolia, daughter of Amythaon, wife 
of Calydon, i. 61 

Aeolia, the island of Aeolus, 
Ulysses in, ii. 285 

Acolians, descended from Aeolus, 
i. 57; found Elis, 61 

Aeolus, king of Aeolia, keeper of 
the winds, gives Ulysses winds 
in a bag, ii. 285 

Aeolus, son of Hellen, ancestor of 
the Aeolians, i. 57; father of 
Athamas, 75; of Sisyphus, 79; 
of Perieres, ii. 21 

Aepytus, son of Cresphontes, kills 
Polyphontes and recovers the 
kingdom (of Messene), i. 293 

Aerope, daughter of Catreus, i. 307 ; 
wife of Plisthenes, mother of 
Agamemnon and Menelaus, 
309; wife of Atreus, loves his 
brother Thyestes, ii. 163, 165; 
gives him the golden lamb, 165 ; 
mother of Agamemnon and 
Menelaus, 183 

Aesacus, son of Priam, ii. 45; 
interprets Hecuba’s dream, 47; 
on his wife’s death turned into 
a bird, 45 

Aeschreis, daughter of Thespius, 
te tier of Leucones by Hercules, 
i. 273 

Aesculapius, son of Apollo by 
Arsinoe or Coronis, ii. 13, 15; 
entrusted by Apollo to Chiron, 
who teaches him the healing art, 
15, 17; receives the Gorgon’s 
blood from Athena, 17; raises 
the dead, 17, 19; smitten with 
a thunderbolt by Zeus, 19; father 
of Podalirius and Machaon, 27 

Aeson, father of Jason, i. 67, 93; 
son of Cretheus, 87, 93; kills 
aaselt by drinking bull’s blood, 
121 

Aecthlius, son of Zeus, i. 57; father 
of Endymion, 61 

Aethra, mother of ‘Theseus, 
tured by 


ii, 25, 27; 
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Pollux and Castor, 
daughter of Pittheus, 


lies with Aegeus at Troezen, 115 ; 
bears him a son Theseus, "123; 
etaken captive by the Dioseuri, 
153; led away from Troy by the 
sons of Theseus, 237 

Aethusa, daughter of Poseidon by 
Aleyone, and mother of Eleuther 
by Apollo, ii. 5 

Aethylla, daughter. of Laomedon, 
sister of Priam, ii. 261, 263 

Aetolia, named after Aetolus, i. G1; 
Oxylus returns to, 289; Ulysses 
goes to, ii. 307 

Aetolians, their muster for the 
Trojan war, il. 183 

Aetolus, father of Palaemon, i. 97 

Aetolus, son of Endymion, names 
Aetolia after himself, i. 61 

Agamemnon, son of Atreus or 
Plisthenes and Aerope, leader of 
the Mycenaeans against Troy, i. 
309, ii. 183; husband of Clytaem- 
nestra, 23; carried by his 
nurse to Polyphides at Sicyon, 
169, 171; sent to Oeneus in 
Aetolia, 171; brought back by 
Tyndareus, 171; expels Thyestes 
and slays Tantalus, son of 
‘Thyestes, 171; marries Clytaem- 
nestra, and reigns over Mycenae, 
171; his children, 171; musters 
an army against Troy, 177; 
takes the command, 185, 187; 
offends Artemis, 191; prepares 
to sacrifice Iphigenia to Artemis, 
191; orders Philoctetes to be 
put ashore in Lemnos, 195 ; 
wounded, 209 ; forbids the body 
of Ajax to be burnt, 219; gets 
Cassandra, 241; quarrels with 
Menelaus, 243; puts to sea and 
touches at Tenedos, 247; accom- 
plice in the murder of Palamedes, 
249; returns to Mycenae, mur- 
dered by Aegisthus and Clytaem- 
nestra, 269 

Agapenor, the sons of Phegeus en- 
counter the sons of Alemaeon at 
the house of, i. 885; son of An- 
caeus, suitor of Helen, ii. 27; 
leader of the Arcadians against 
sou 183; settles in Cyprus, 
25 


Agaptolemus, son of Egyptus, hus- 
band of Pirene, i. 141 
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Agasthenes, father of Polyxenus, 
li. 27 

Agathon, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Agave, a Nereid, i. 15 

Agave, daughter of Cadmus, wife of 
Echion, i. 317; kills her son 
Pentheus in a fit of Bacchic 
frenzy, 331 

Agave, daughter of Danaus, wife of 
Lycus, i. 139 

Agelaus, a servant, exposes the 
infant Paris, ii. 47 

Agelaus, son _ of 
Omphale, i. 275 

Agelaus, son of Temenus, hires men 
to murder his father, i. 291 

Agelaus, suitor of Penelope, li. 297 

Agenor, father of Phineus, i. 105 

Agenor, son of Amphion and 
Niobe, i. 341 

Agenor, son of Ecbasus, i. 131 

Agenor, son of Egyptus, Hdsband of 
Cleopatra, i, 141 

Agenor, son of Phegeus, i. 385. See 
Phegeus 

Agenor, son of Pleuron, husband of 
Epicaste, i. 61 

Agenor, son of Poseidon and Libya, 
1. 135; reigns in Phoenicia, 135 ; 
his children, Europa, Cadmus, 
Phoenix, and Cilix, 297 

Agenor, suitor of Penelope, from 
Dulichium, ii. 297 

Agenor, suitor of Penelope, from 
Zacynthos, it. 299 

Agerochus, suitor of Penelope, ii.297 

Aglaia, a Grace, i. 17 

Aglaia, daughter of Mantineus, wife 
of Abas, i, 145 

Aglaia, daughter of Thespius, 
aa of Antiades by Hercules, 


Hercules by 


Aglaope, one of the Sirens, ii. 291 

Aglaus, son of Thyestes, murdered 
by Atreus, ii. 167 

Re rulus, daughter of Actaeus, wife 
of Cecrops, ii. 81 

Agraulus, daughter of Cecrops, 
ao of Alcippe by Ares, ii. 


Agrius, a centaur, repelled by Her- 
cules, i. 193 
oe a giant, killed by the Fates, 


Agrius, son of Porthaon, i. 63; 


accuses Tydeus, 73; some of his 
sons killed by T'ydeus, 73; two 
of his sons kill Oeneus, 73 

Agrius, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Ajax, son of Oileus, suitor of Helen, 
ii. 27; leader of the Locrians 
against Troy, 183; violates Cas- 
sandra, 239; ‘Athena angry at his 
impiety, 243; wrecked and 
drowned, 247; buried by Thetis 
in Myconos, 247 

Ajax, son of Telamon, suitor of 
Helen, ii. 27, 29; named after 
an eagle, 61; leader of the Sala- 
minians agai inst Troy, 183; fights 
Hector, 207; sent as ambassador 
to Achilles, 207; retreats, 209; 
rescues the body of Patroclus, 
209; victor in wrestling, 211; 
kills Glaucus, 215; carries off the 
dead body of Achilles, 215; 
victor in the quoits match, 217; 
contends for the arms of Achilles, 
219; goes mad and kills himself, 
219; his dead body not allowed 
to be burnt, is buried in a 
coffin at Rhoeteum, 219 

Alastor, son of Neleus, i. 85 

Alcaeus, son of Androgeus, taken 
as hostage by Hercules, 1. 205 

Alcaeus, son of Perseus, i. 163; 
father of Amphitryon and Anaxo, 
1 

Alcarops, suitor of Penelope, ii. 299 

Alcathous, son of Porthaon, i. 63 ; 
killed by Tydeus, 71 

Alcathus, father of Automedusa, i. 
181; father of Periboea, ii. 61; 
son of Pelops, 61 

Alces, son of Egyptus, husband of 
Glauce, i. 141 

Alcestis, daughter of Pelias, 1. 85; 
dies for her husband Admetus 
and is restored to life, 93 

ee name given to Hercules, 

3 


Alcidice, wife of Salmoneus, mother 
of Tyro, 1.81 

Aleiménes, brother of Bellerophon, 
11 

Alcinous, king of Corcyra (of the 
Phaeacians), i. 115; his reception 
of the Argonauts and Medea, 117; 
sends Ulysses away to his native 
land, ii. 295, 297 
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Alcinus, son of Hippocoon, slain by 
Hercules, il. 23 

Alcippe, daughter of Ares by 
Agraulus, ii. 81; MHalirrothius 
attempts to violate her, 81 

Alcippe, mother of Daedalus, ii. 121 

Alcmaeon goes with Diomedes (to 
Calydon), i. 73; son of Amphi- 
araus, leader of the Epigoni 
against Thebes, 379; _ kills 
Laodamas, 381; learning the 
treachery of his mother Eriphyle, 
he kills her, 381, 383; haunted 
by her Fury, 383 ; is purified by 
Phegeus at Psophis aud marries 
Arsinoe, daughter of Phegeus, 
383; his wanderings and final 
purification by Achelous, 383; 
mnarries Callirrhoe, daughter of 
Achelous, 385 ; murdered by the 
sons of Phegeus, 385 

Alemaeonid, homicide of Tydeus 
mentioned in the, i. 71 

Alcmena, daughter of Electryon, 
i. 165; her delivery retarded by 
the llithyias, 167 ; goes to Thebes 
with Aimphitryon, 171; visited 
by Zeus in the likeness of Amphi- 
tryon, 173, 175; bears Hercules 
and Iphicles, 175; ~=marries 
‘Rhadamanthys and dwells at 
Ocaleae, 181; gouges out the 
eyes of Kurystheus, 279; married 
to Rhadamanthys, 303 

Alcmenor, son of Kgyptus, husband 
of Hippomedusa, i. 141 

Alcon, son of Hippocoon, slain by 
Hercules, ii. 23 

Alcyone, daughter of Aeolus, wife 
i Ceyx, 1. 57; says that her 
husband is Zeus, 59; turned 
into a kingfisher, 59 

Alcyone, daughter of Atlas, one 
of the Pleiades, ii. 3; mother of 
Aethusa by Poseidon, 5 

meyons, daughter of Sthenelus, 

167 


Alcyone, wife of Chalcodon, mother 
of Elephenor, ii, 183 

Alcyoneus, a giant, i. 43; shot by 
Hercules, 4 

Alecto, a Fury, 1. 5 

Alector, father of Iphis, 1. 353 

Alector, father ot Leitus, i. 97, 
ii, 27 
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ASPs son of Icarius by Periboea, 

lL ee 

Aleus, father of Cepheus, 1. 97; 
father of Auge, 253, 277; 
exposes her child (Telephius), 
255; gives her to Nauplius to 
sell, 257; son of Aphidas, 397; 
father of Auge, Cepheus, and 
Lycurgus, 397 

Alexander, son of Eurystheus, 
slain by the Athenians, i. 277 

Alexander, surname of Paris, ii. 
47 ; marries Oenone, 51; warned 
by "her not to fetch Helen, 51; 
carries off Helen, 51, 171; shot by 
Philoctetes, 51; carried to Oenone 
and dies, 51; "judges the three 
goddesses and gives the prize to 
Aphrodite,}173; sails to Sparta, 
173; entertained by Menelaus, 
173 ; carries off Helen, 173, 175; 
driven by a storm to Sidon, 175 ; 
comes to Troy with Helen, 175; 
fights Menelaus, 207; shoots 
Achilles, 215; shot by Philo- 
ctetes, 223. See Paris 

Alexiares, son of Hercules by 
Hebe, i. 273 

Alizones, Trojan allies, li. 205 

Allies of the ‘frojans, ii. 203, 205 

Aloads, the, Otus and Ephialtes, 
attack the gods, i. 59; put Ares 
in bonds, 59; kill each other, 


61 
Algey son of Poseidon by Canace, 


i: 

One son of Hercules by Antiope, 
i. 27 

Alphesiboea, wife of Phoenix, 
mother of Adonis, according to 
Hesiod, ii. 85 

Alpheus, river, Apollo at the, 1. 87; 
diverted by Hercules into the 
cattle-yard of Augeas, 195, 197 

Altar of Radiant Apollo, i. 117; 
of Hera of the Height, 123, 125; 
of Zeus, strangers sacrificed on, 
225; of Hercules the Glorious 
Victor, 245 ; of Pelops at Olympia, 
251; of Cenaean Zeus, built by 
Hercules, 267; of Mercy, 277; of 
Atabyrian Zeus, founded by 
Althaemenes, 307; of Mercy at 
Athens, Adrastus takes refuge at, 
373, 3755 of Hera, ii. 171; of 
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Apollo, 195% 
Courtyard, 237 
Altars of the twelve gods at 
Olympia, built by Hercules, i. 
251; of Paternal Zeus, set up by 
the Heraclids, 289 
Althaea, daughter of Thestius, i. 
63; wife of Oeneus, mother of 
Meleager, 65; burns the brand 
on which the life of Meleager 
depended, 69; curses Meleager, 
69; hangs herself, 71 
Althaemenes, son of Catreus, quits 
Crete and settlés in Rhodes, i. 
307; founds an altar of Ata- 
byrian Zeus, 307; kills his sister 
and his father, 309, 311 
Amalthea, infant Zeus fed on the 
milk of, i.:7; daughter of Hae- 


of Zeus of the 


monius, the horn of, 257 

Amarynceus, father of Hippostra- 
tus, i. 71 

Amarynthus, one of Actaeon’s 
dogs, i. 325 

Amazons, conquered by Belle- 


rophon, i. 153; dwell on the 
river Thermodon, 203; their 
customs, 203; fought by Her- 
cules, 205; march against Athens, 
ne pre defeated by Theseus, 


14 

Feabrosia, child anointed with, to 
make him immortal, li. 69; 
Tantalus attempts to share, with 
his fellows, 155 

Amestrius, son of Hercules by 
Hone, i. 275 

oo breeds the Chimera, 
i, 

Ammon, his prediction concerning 
the exposure of Andromeda to 
the sea beast, i. 159 


Amphialus, suitor of Penelope, 
li, 299 
Amphianax, king of Lycia, re- 


ceives Proetus, i. 145 
Amphiaraus, son of Qicles, hunts 
the Calydonian boar, i. 67; hus- 
band of Eriphyle, 91 ;in the Argo, 
97; a seer, averse to the ex- 
pedition of Adrastus against 
Thebes, 353; persuaded by his 
. wife Eriphyle to go, he com- 
mands his sons to slay her, 355 ; 
one of the Seven against Thebes, 


357; his prediction at Nemea, 
359; one of the victors in the 
Nemean games, 359; cuts off 
head of Melanippus and gives it 
to ‘I'ydeus, 369 ; swallowed with 
his chariot in the earth, 371; 
made immortal, 371; father of 
zs lereon and Amphilochusg, 379, 
ii. 

Amphictyon, son of Deucalion, 
king of Attica, i. 57; expels 
Cranaus and reigns over Attica, 
ae expelled by Erichthonius, 


ReneS, father of Clitonymus, 

ii. 

Amphidamas, son of Busiris, killed 
by Hercules, i, 227 

Amphidamas, son of Lycurgus, 
father of Melanion and Anti- 
mache, i. 399 

Amphidicus, son of Astacus, slays 
Parthenopaeus, i. 369 

Amphilochian Argos colonized by 
Amphilochus, i. 387, 389 

pA voch us, son of Alcmaeon by 
Manto, i. 387; founds Amphi- 
lochian Argos, 387, 389; goes to 
Colophon and helps to bury 
Calchas, ii. 243 ; fights Mopsus for 
the kingdom, slays and is slain 
by him, 263 

Amphilochus, son of Amphiaraus, 
one of the Epigoni, i. 379; helps 
his brother Alcmaeon to kill 
their mother Eriphyle, 383; 
suitor of Helen, ii. 27 

Amphimachus, son of Cteatus, 
suitor of Helen, ii. 27; leader of 
the Eleans against Troy, 183 

sep acne: son of Klectryon, 
i 

Amphimachus, son of Nomion, a 
Carian leader, ii. 205 

Amphimachus, suitor of Penelope, 
from Dulichium, ii. 297 

Amphimachus, suitor of Penelope, 
from Ithaca, ii. 299 

Amphimedon, suitor of Penelope, 
ii. 299 

Amphinomus, suitor of Penelope, 
ji. 297; said by some to have 
seduced Penelope, 305 

Amphion and Zethus, twin sons of 
Zeus by Antiope, i, 337, 339, 
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ii. 5; they rescue their mother, 
kill Lycus, and tie Dirce to a bull, 
339; succeed to the throne of 
‘Thebes and fortify the city, 339. 
See Amphion, Zethus 
Amphion (same as the preceding), 
father of Chloris, i. 85; father 
of Phylomache, 85; receives a 
lyre from Hermes and practises 
minstrelsy, 339; in fortifying 
Thebes, the stones follow his 
lyre, 339; marries Niobe, 341 
Amphion, son of Amphion and 
Ame, survives his brothers, 
j Qo 
Amphithea, daughter of Pronax, 
wife of Adrastus, i. 91 
Amphithea, wife of Lycurgus, 
mother of Opheltes, i. 91 
Amphitrite, a Nereid, i. 15 
Amphitrite, an Oceanid, i. 13; 
wife of Poseidon, 35; mother of 
Benthesicyme, ii. 109 
ap Eye father of Iphicles, 


Amphitryon, son of Alcaeus, i. 
165; receives Alcmena and the 
kingdom of Mycenae from Elec- 
tryon, 169; accidentally kills 
Electryon, 169; banished from 
Argos, 169, 171; goes with 
Alcmena to Thebes, 171; purified 
by Creon, 171; makes war on 
the Teleboans (Taphians), 171, 
173; hunts the (Teumessian) 
fox, 171, 173; teaches Hercules 
to drive a chariot, 175; his 
cattle harried by the Hon of 
Cithaeron, 177; killed in battle 
with the Minyans, 181 

Amphius, son of Merops, a Trojan 
ally, ii. 205 

Amphoterus and Acarnan, sons of 
Alemaeon, kill their father’s 
murderers, dedicate the necklace 
and robe (of Harmonia) at Delphi, 
aug colonize Acarnania, i. 385, 

Py ne Hercules purified at, 1. 


Amyclas, 
one, 
i, 343 

Amyclas, son of Lacedaemon, 
father of Cynortas and Hyacinth, 
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son of Amphion and 
survives his brothers, 


i. 81, li. 11; father of Leanira, i. 
397 


Amycus, son of Poseidon, king of 
the Bebryces, killed by Pollux, 
i. 103; brother of Mygdon, 205 

Amymone, daughter of Danaus, 
beloved by Poseidon, 1. 139; 
bears him a son Nauplius, 143 

Amymone, the springs of the, at 
Lerna, i. 189 

Amyntor, king of Ormenium, slain 
by Hercules, i. 265; father of 
Astydamia, 2773 blinds his son 
Bene on a false accusation, ii. 


Amythaon, son of Cretheus, dwells 
in Pylus, i. 87; father of Bias and 
Me elampus, 873 father of Aeolia, 


Anactor, son of Electryon, i. 165 

Anaphe, an island, seen by the 
Argonauts, i. 117 

Anaurus, river, i. 95 

Anaxibia, daughter of Bias, wife 
of Pelias, i. 85 

Anaxibia, "daughter of 
wife of Nestor, i. 85 

Anaxibia, daughter of Danaus, 
wife of Archelaus, i. 141 

Anaxo, daughter of Alcaeus, wife 
one paternal uncle Electryon, 
i. 

Ancaeus, son of Lycurgus, hunts 
the Calydonian boar, i. 67, 69; 
in the Argo, 97; steers the Argo, 
109; son of Lycurgus, 399; 
father of Agapenor, ii. 27 

Anchinoe, daughter of Nile, wife 
of Belus, i. 135 

Anchises, son of Capys, beloved by 
Aphrodite, father of Aeneas, 
ii. 37, 205; carried off by Aeneas 
at sack of Troy, 237 

Anchius, a oo repelled by 
Hercules, i. 193 

Ancyor, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Andraemon, father of Oxylus, i. 239 

Andraemon, husband of Gorge, 
daughter of Oeneus, i. 65, 73; 
father of Thoas, ii. 183, 30 

sean suitor of Penelope, 
ii. 297 

Androgeus, son of Minos, his sons 
taken as hostages by Hercules, 
i, 205, and settled by him in 


Cratieus, 
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Thasos, 209; son of Minos, 303, 
307; vanquishes all comers at 
the Panathenian games, ii. 115; 
‘killed by the bull of Marathon, 
115; or murdered on his way to 
‘Thebes, 115, 116 

Andromache, ‘daughter of Eetion, 
wife of Hector, li. 51; assigned 
to Neoptolemus, 241; “pears him 
@ son Molossus, 251 

Andromeda, daughter of Cepheus, 
exposed to a sea-monster, rescued 
by Perseus, 1. 159, 161; goes 
with him to Argos, 161; her 
sons by him, 163 

Andromedes, suitor of Penelope, 
ii, 299 

Andros, Coans settle in, ii. 259 

meee son of Hercules by Hebe, 
th 

Anius, son of Apollo, his daughters 
called the Wire-growers, ii. 179, 


81 
Anogon, son of Castor by Hilaira, 
ii. 33 


Antaeus, son of Poseidon, wrestles 
with Hercules and is killed by 
him, i. 223 

Antandrus, city, taken by Achilles, 


Antenor saves Ulysses and Mene- 
laus, ii. 197; father of Arche- 
lochus and Acamas, 205; father 
of Glaucus, 237 

Antenor, suitor of Penelope, il. 299 

ae daughter of ‘Thespius, 
i, 

Antheis, daughter of Hyacinth, 
slain by the Athenians, ii. 119 
Anthelia, daughter of Danaus 

by Polyxo, i i. 141 

Anthemus, river, pate. of Hercules 
with Geryon at the, i. 215 

Anthippe, daughter ‘of Thespius, 
mother of Hippodromus by 
Hercules, i. 273 

Antia, daughter of Iobates, wife of 
Proteus, i. 145 


Antiades, son of Hercules by 
Aglaia, i. 273 
Anticlia, mother of Periphetes, 


ii, 123 

Anticlia, mother of Ulysses, ii. 183; 
Ulysses sees the ghost of his 
mother, 289 


APOLL, I, 


Anticlus would answer Helen from 
the Wooden Horse, ij, 235 

Antigone, daughter of Eurytion, 
married to Peleus, ii. 61; hangs 
herself, 65 

Antigone, daughter of Oedipus, 
i. 349; goes with him to Attica, 
351; secretly buries the dead 
body of Polynices, 373; herself 
buried alive in the grave, 373 

Antigonus, suitor of Penelope, 
ii, 297 

Antileon, son of Hercules by 
Procris, i. 273 

Antilochus, son of Nestor, i. 85; 
suitor of Helen, ii. 27 

Antimache, daughter of Amphi- 
damas, wife of Eurystheus, i. 399 

Antimachus, son of Hercules by 
Nicippe, i. 275 

Antimachus, suitor of Penelope, 
ii. 297 

Antinous, suitor of Penelope, ii. 299; 
said by some to have seduced 
Penelope, 305 

Antiochus, son of Hercules, father 
of Phylas, i. 287 

Antiochus, son of Melas, killed by 
Tydeus, i. 71, 73 

Antiochus, son of Pterelaus, i. 165 

Antiope, an Amazon, carried off 
by Theseus, ii. 143 

Antiope, daughter of Nycteus, 
loved by Zeus, i. 337 ; runs away 
to Epopeus at Sicyon and is 
married to him, 337; captured 
by her uncle Lycus, 337; gives 
birth to Amphion and Zethus 
337, 339; is tormented by 
Lycus and Dirce, but released 
by her sons, 339; mother of 
mane and Amphion by Zeus, 


5. 

‘Autione, daughter of Thespius, 
ounce of Alopius by Hercules, 
1, 273 

Antiphates, king of the Laestry- 
gones, il. 285 

Antiphus, son of 
Laothoe, i. 273 

Antiphus, ‘son of Myrmidon, 1. 57 

Antiphus, son of Priam and Hecuba 
ii. 49 

Antiphus, son of Talaemenes, a 
leader of the Maeoniansgs, ii. 205 
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Hercules by 
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Antiphus, son of Thessalus, leader 
of the Coans against Troy, ii. 185: 
occupies the land of the Pe- 
lasgians and calls it Thessaly, 
257, 259 

Antisthenes, suitor of Penelope, 
ii, 297 

ene ute into men in Aegina, 
ll, Se 

Apemosyne, daughter of Catreus, 
i. 307; loved by Hermes, 309; 
killed by her brother, 309 

Aphareus, father of Idas and 
Lynceus, i. 67, 97; son of 
Perieres, 79; father of Lynceus, 
Idas, and Pisus, ii. 13, 21, 33 

Aphetae, in Thessaly, Hercules left 
by the Argonauts at, i. 101 

Aphidas, son of Arcas, joint ruler 
of Arcadia, i. 397 

Aphidnae, Helen carried off to, 
ii. 25; captured by Pollux and 
Castor, 25 

Aphrodite, daughter of Zeus and 
Dione, 1. 15, 17; loves Adonis, 
19; angry with Pierus, 19; 
causes Dawn to be perpetually 
in love, 33; afflicts the Lemnian 
women, 99; carries away Butes, 
115; mother of Harmonia, 317; 
gives the golden apples to 
Melanion, 401; loves Anchises 
and bears him Aeneas and 
Lyrus, ii. 37; in anger causes 
the daughters of Cinyras to 
cohabit with foreigners, 85; 
disputes with Persephone for the 
possession of Adonis, 87, 89; 
forsakes Hephaestus, 89; a 
competitor for the prize of 
beauty, preferred by Alexander, 
173; rescues Alexander (Paris) 
from Menelaus, 207; wounded 
by Diomedes, 207 

Apia, old name of Peloponnese, 
i. 129, ii. 163 

Apis, son of Phoroneus, slain by 
Aetolus, i. 61; tyrant of Pelopon- 
nese, 129; deemed a god, identi- 
fied with Sarapis, 129; his 
murder avenged by Argus, "139 

Apollo, father of Linus, i. 17; 
loves Hyacinth, 19; father of 
the Corybantes, ot; son of 
Zeus and Latona, born in Delos, 
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25; comes to Delphi, kills the 
Python, and takes over the 
oracle, 27; kills Tityus, 27, 29; 
his contest with Marsyas, 
29, 31; shoots Ephialtes, 45 ; his 
intrigue with Phthia, 61; woos 
Marpessa, fights Idas, 61 ; sooth- 
saying learned from; 87; serves 
Admetus, 91, 93; bids Pelias 
appease ‘Artemis, 93; Radiant, 
the Argonauts found an altar of, 
117; flashes lightning to guide 
Argonauts, 117; gives Hercules 
a bow and arrows, 183 ; fortifies 
Troy, but being defrauded by 
Laomedon he punishes the city 
with a pestilence, 205, 207; 
fights Hercules for the tripod, 
241; precinct of, 263; father 
of Miletus, 301; shoots down 
the sons of Niobe, 343; portion 
of Theban booty sent to, at 
Delphi, 381; his oracle as to 
foundation of Amphilochian 
Argos, 389; herds kine in 
Pieria, ii. 5, 73 recovers the 
stolen’ kine from Hermes, 9; 
gets the lyre from Hermes, 9; 
gives him the golden wand, 11; 
receives from him the pipe, 11; 
loves Hyacinth and kills him 
involuntarily, 11, 13; father of 
Aesculapius by "Arsinoe, or by 
Coronis, 138, 15; curses the 
raven that brings word of 
Coronis’s infidelity, 15; kills 
Coronis, but entrusts the infant 
Aesculapius to Chiron, 15; kills 
the Cyclopes, 19 ; serves Admetus 
as a herdsman, "91; causes the 
cows to drop twins, 21; confers 
the gift of prophecy on Cassandra, 
49; deprives her of the power to 
persuade, 49: father of Troilus 
by Hecuba, 49; father of Anius, 
179; father of Tenes, according 
to some, 193; altar of, 195; 
will kill Achilles if Achilles 
kills Tenes, 195; Thymbraean, 
the sanctuary of, 201; and 
Alexander shoot Achilles, 215 ; 
sends a sign to warn the Trojans, 
233; father of Mopsus by 
Manto, 243, 245; Neoptolemus 
demands satisfaction of, for the 
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death of his father, 255; the 
Wanderer, sanctuary "of, founded 
by Philoctetes, 261; Maro, 
priest of, 281 

Apollonia, in Epirus, the people of 
Elephenor inhabit, ii. 259 

Apollonius, Argonautica, on the 
Harpies, i. 107 

Apple, prize of beauty, thrown by 
Strife, ii. 173 

Apples of the Hesperides, i. 219, 
221, 231; golden, let fall by 
Melanion jn the race, 401 

Apsyrtides Islands, the Argonauts 
at the, i. 115; "Colchians settle 
in the, 117 

Apsyrtus, brother of Medea, mur- 
dered by her, i. 113; the Argo- 
ae purified for the murder of, 


Arabia, Egyptus settled in, i. 137; 
Hercules passes by, 229 

goewian woman, wife of Egyptus, 
i 

Arbelus, son of Egyptus, husband of 
Oeme, i i, 143 

Arcadia, Lycurgus in, i. 67; 
Atalanta in, 67; the hearth of 
Telephus in, 73; ravaged by a 
bull, 131 ; traversed by the mad 
daughters of Proetus, 147; 
Stymphalus in, 197; the Cretan 
bull roams over, 199; Hercules 
in, 253; Arcas brought up in, 
397; Cyllene in, ii. 3; booty of 
cattle driven from, 33 ; Oresteum 
in, 277; Mantinea in, 305 

Arcadian army collected by 
Hercules, i. 249 

Arcadians robbed of their cattle by 
a satyr, i. 1381; join Hercules in 
his attack on Oechalia, 265; 
help the Dioscuri to capture 
Athens, ii. 153; their muster for 
the Trojan war, 183 

Arcas, son of Zeus by Callisto, 
given by Zeus to Maia to bring up, 
i. 395, 397 

Arcena, one of Actaeon’s dogs, 
1, 323 


Archebates, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Archedicus, son of Hercules by 
Eury pyle, i. 273 

Archelaus, son of Egyptus, husband 
of ‘Anaxibia, i. 141 


Archelaus, son of Electryon, 1. 165 

Archelochus, son of Antenor, leader 
of the Dardanians, ii. 205 

Archemachus, son of Hercules by 
Patro, i. 273 

Archemachus, son of Priam, il. 49 


Archemolus, suitor of Penelope, 
ii. 297 
Archemorus. See Opheltes 


Archery, bride offered as prize in a 
contest of, i. 237, 239 

Archestratus, suitor of Penelope, 
ii. 299 

Architeles, father of Eunomus, 
i. 259; pardons Hercules for 
killing his son, 261 

Arcisius, father of Laertes, i. 97. 

Arene, daughter of Oebalus, wife 
of Aphareus, ii. 13 

Areopagus, Ares tried for murder 
in the, ii. 81; Cephalus tried 
for homicide in the, 105; 
Daedalus tried for murder in 
the, 123; Orestes tried and ac- 
quitted of murder in the, 271 

Ares, son of Zeus and Hera, i. 15; 
bedded with Dawn, 33; put in 
bonds by the Aloads, 59; rescued 
by Hermes, 59, 61; father 
of Oxylus by Protogonia, 61; 
his children by Demonice, 63; 
father of Meleager, 65; father 
of Dryas, 67; grove of, in 
Colchis, 77, 95; father of 
Ascalaphus and Jalmenus, 99, 
ii. 27; father of Diomedes the 
Thracian, i. 201; the belt of, 
worn by Hippolyte, queen of the 
Amazons, 203; father of Cycnus, 
champions him against Hercules, 
221; father of Cycnus, 265; 
the: spring of, at Thebes, 315; 
dragon, offspring of, 315; Cad- 
mus serves Ares to atone for 
slaughter of dragon, 317; father 
of Harmonia, 317; father of 
Phlegyas, 337; Menoeceus offers 
himself as a sacrifice to, 367; 
father of Parthenopaeus by 
Atalanta, according to some, 
403; father of Alcippe by 
Agraulus, ii. 81; kills Halir- 
rhothius and is tried for 
murder in the Areopagus, 81; 
father of Tereus, 99; gives arms 
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and horses to Oenomaus, 161; 
pabber: of Penthesilia by Otrere, 

Arestor, father of Argus, according 
to Pherecydes, i. 133 

Arete, wife of Alcinons, 
Medea to Jason, i. 117 

EUS) one of the Hesperides, 
i. 221 

Aretus, son of Nestor, i. 85 

Aretus, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Argele, daughter of Thespius, 
aoe of Cleolaus by Hercules, 
122: 

Arges, a Cyclops, i. 5 

Argia, daughter of Adrastus, i. 91 ; 
wife of Polynices, 353 

Argia, daughter of Autesion, wife 
of Aristodemus, i. 287 

Argiope, a nymph, mother of 
Cercyon, ii. 131 

Argiope, a nymph, mother of 
Yhamyris, i. 19 

Argius, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Evippe, i. 141 

Argius, son of Licymnius, buricd 
by Hercules, i. 267 

Argius, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Argive land, traversed by the mad 
daughters of Proetus, i. 147; 
cent cast out unburied by Creon, 
3 

Argives flee before the Thebans, 
i. 367; capture and spoil Thebes 
and pull down the walls, 381 ; 
seud Manto and a portion of the 
booty to Apollo at Delphi, 381 ; 
help to save the sons of Alemaeon 
from their pursuers, 387; their 
muster for the Trojan war, ii. 


1 

Argo, the building of the, i. 973 
speaks with human voice, 97, 
101, 108, 115; Amycus goes to 
the, 103; Aeetes wishes to burn 
the, 113; the Colchians search 
for the, 113; find it in the land 
of the Phaeacians, 117; pelted 
with stones by ‘Talos, 119; 
dedicated to Poseidon at the 
Isthmus of Corinth, 121 

Argonautica of Apollonius, i. 105 

Argonauts, list of the, i. 97, 99; 


marries 


in Lemnos, i. 99; among the 
Doliones, 99, 101; in Mysia, 
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10L; among the Bebryces, 103; 
deliver Phineus from the Harpies, 
105; learn from him the coursc 
of their voyage, 105; among the 
Mariandynians, 109; sail from 
Colchis with Medea, 113; over- 
taken by a storm, 113; pass the 
Sirens, 115; sail from Phaeacia 
with Medea, 117; Pelias despairs 
of the return of the, 121; sail 
with Boreas, ii. 107; punish 
Phineus, 107 

Argos, Amphiaraus at, i. 67; 
Tydeus at, 73; madness of the 
women of, 9L; Melampus re- 
ceives part of the kingdom of, 
91; Hercules returns to, 101; 
river Inachus in, 129; Danaus, 
king of, 137; the inhabitants of 
Argos called Danai by Danaus, 
137; the sons of Egyptus come 
to, 139; Lynceus, king of, 145; 
Acrisius, king of, 147; Am- 
phitryon banished from, 169, 
171; allotted to Temenus, 289 ; 
toad a symbol of, 291; Polyi- 
dus departs to, 313; Dionysus 
drives the women mad at, 331; 
Polynices goes to, 351; Tele- 
phus comes to, to be healed 
by Achilles, ii. 189; the Greeks 
sail from, to Aulis, 191. See 
also Amphilochian Argos 

Argus, son of Phrixus, i. 77; builds 
the Argo, 95, 97 

Argus, son of Zeus and Niobe, 
i. 129; gave his name to Argos, 
129; his children, 129 

Argus the All-seeing, son of Agenor, 
i. 131; his exploits, 131; set to 
guard Io in form of a cow, 131; 
killed by Hermes, 131 

Argyphia, wife of Egyptus, i. 139 

Aria, daughter of Cleochus, mother 
of Miletus by Apollo, i. 301 

Ariadne, daughter of Minos, i. 303, 
307; loves Theseus and gives 
him the clue to the labyrinth, 
ii. 135; taken by him to Naxos, 
137; carried off by Dionysus to 
Lemnos, 137; her sons by 
Dionysus, 137 

Arion, a horse, offspring of Posei- 
don and Demeter, saves his 
master Adrastus, 1. 373 
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Arisbe, a city, allicd with Troy, ii. 


Arisbe, daughter of Merops, wife 
of Priam, ii. 45; handed over 
by him to Hyrtacus, 45 

Aristaeus, husband of Autonoe, 
i. 317; father of Actaeon, 323 

Oe eel daughter of Priam, 
ii. 

Aristodemus, an Heraclid, father 
of Eurysthenes and _ Procles, 
i. 287, 289; his sons are allotted 
Lacedaemon, 289 

Aristomachus, father of Hippome- 
don, i. 357 

Aristomachus, one of the Heraclids, 
slain in battle, i. 285 

Aristomachus, son of Talaus, i. 91 

Aristratus, suitor of Penelope, 
ii. 299 

Armed men spring from dragon’s 
ae sown in the. ground, i. 11], 
31 


Arneus, father of Megamede, i. 179 

Arsinoe, daughter of Leucippus, 
Og of Aesculapius by Apollo, 
1. 

Arsinoe, daughter of Phegeus, 
receives the necklace and robe 
(of Harmonia) from her husband 
Alcmaeon, i. 383; is carried by 
the sons of Phegeus to Tegea and 
given as a slave to Agapenor, 385 

Arsinous, father of Chromius and 
Ennomus, ii. 205 

Artemis, daughter of Zeus and 
Latona, born in Delos, i, 25; 
a huntress, 27; slays Orion, 31 ; 
wooed by Otus, 59; kills the 
Aloads, 61; sends the Calydonian 
boar, 67; angry with Oeneus 
for forgetting to sacrifice to her, 
67; Admetus forgets to sacrifice 
to, 933; hind with golden horns 
sacred to, 191; rebukes Her- 
cules for shooting it, 191; seen 
bathing by Actacon, turns him 
into a deer, 323; shoots down 
the daughters of Niobe, 343; 
shoots Callisto in the form of a 
bear, 395; makes Phylonoe im- 
mortal, ii. 23; angry with 
Adonis, 85; not honoured by 
Broteas, 155, 157; Pelops neg- 
lects to perform his vow to, 


165, 191; angry with Agamem- 
non, 191; Iphigenia about to be 
sacrificed to her, but Artemis 
carries her off and substitutes a 
deer, 191, 193 

Artemisius, Mount, the Cerynitian 
hind on, i. 191 

Ascalaphus, son of Acheron, bears 
witness against Demeter, punished 
in Hades, i. 41; relieved by Her- 
eee 237; turned into an owl, 

Ascalaphus, son of Ares, in the 
eo? i. 99; suitor of Helen, 
li. 2 


Ascanius, son of Aretaon, leader 
of the Phrygians, ii. 205 

Ascanius, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Asclepiades, on Argus, i. 1383; as 
to the wife of Minos, 303 

Asia, an Oceanid, i. 11; wife of 
Iapetus, mother of Atlas, Pro- 
metheus, and Epimetheus, 13 

Asia traversed by Io, i. 133; 
traversed by Hercules, 227; 
Nysa in, 321 

Asius, as to Callisto, i. 395 

Asius, son of Hyrtacus, a Trojan 
ally, ii. 205 

Asopis, daughter of Thespius, 
mother of Mentor by Hercules, 
i. 

Asopus, river, his parentage, ii. 51; 
father of Aegina, i. 79, ii. 51; 
father of Ismene, i. 131; father 
of Ismenus and Pelagon, ii. 51; 
pursues Zeus, the ravisher of 


~—~ Aegina, but is driven back by 


thunderbolts, 53; 
Salamis, 59 
Assaracus, son of Tros, father of 
Capys, li. 37 
Asses, companions 
turned into, ii. 287 
Assyria, Thias, king of, ii. 87 
Astacus, the sons of, Ismarus, 
Leades, Amphidocus, and Mela- 
nippus, do doughty deeds, i. 369 
Asteria, daughter of Coeus and 
Phoebe, i. 13; to avoid Zeus 
plunges into the sea and is 
transtormed into a quail, 25 
Asteria, daughter of Danaus, wife 
of Chaetus, i. 141 
Asteria ,old name of Delos, i. 25 
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father of 


of Ulysses 
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Asterius, name of the Minotaur, 
i. 305. See Minotaur 

Asterius, prince of Crete, marries 
Europa, i. 301; dies childless, 
303; father of Crete, according 
to Asclepiades, 303 

Asterius, son of Cometes, in the 
Argo, i. 99 

Hates son of Neleus by Chloris, 
i. 

Asterodia, daughter of Deion, i. 79 

Asteropaeus, son of Pelegon, Slain 
by Achilles, ii. 209 

Asterope, daughter of Cebren, wife 
of Aesacus, fi. 45 


Astraeus, offspring of Crius and 
EKurybia, i. 13 
Astyanax, son of MHercules by 


Epilais, i. 273 

Astyanax thrown by the Greeks 
from the battlements of Troy, 
ii. 239 

Astybies, son of Hercules, by 
Calametis, i. 273 

Astycratia, daughter of Amphion 
and Niobe, i. 341 

Astydamia, daughter of Amyntor, 
eee of Ctesippus by Hercules, 
i: 

Astydamia, daughter of Pelops, 
wife of Alcaeus, i. 165 

Astydamia, wife of Acastus, falsely 
accuses Peleus, ii. 63, 65; killed 
by Peleus, 73 

Astygonus, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Astylochus, suitor of Penelope, 
ji. 297 

Astynous, son of Phaethon, father 
of Sandocus, ii. 83 


Astyoche, daughter of Amphion 
and Niobe, i. 341 
Astyoche, daughter of Phylas, 


mother of Tlepolemus, i. 259; 
mother of Tlepolemus by Her- 
cules, 277, li. 183 

Astyoche, daughter of Laomedon, 
li. 43, 261, 263 

Astyoche, daughter of Simoeis, 
wife of Erichthonius, ii. 37 

Astypalaea, mother of Eurypylus 
by Poseidon, i, 247 

eG a mountain in Rhodes, 


3 
Atalanta, daughter of Iasus and 
Clymene, exposed by her father, 
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suckled by a she-bear, i. 399; 
a virgin huntress, 399; kills two 
centaurs, 399; hunts the Caly- 
donian boar, 399; wrestles with 
Peleus, 399, 401, il. 63; races 
with her suitors, i. 401; won by 
Melanion with golden apples, 
401; changed into a lion, 401; 
mother of Parthenopaeus, 403. 
See also Atalanta, daughter of 
Schoeneus 

Atalanta, daughter of Schoeneus, 
hunts the Calydonian boar, i. 67, 
69; in the Argo, 97. See also 
Atalanta, daughter of Iasus 

Atas, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Ate, the Phrygian, the hill of, site 
of Ilium, ii. 39; thrown by ‘Zeus 
into the [lian country, 41, 43 

es named after Athamas, 

Athamas, son of Aeolus, i. 57; 
tules over Boeotia, 75 ; attempts 
to sacrifice his son Phrixus, 13s 
shoots his son Learchus, 77: 
banished from  Boeotia, 77; 
marries Themisto, 77; husband 
of Ino, 317; rears Dionysus as a 
girl, 319; driven mad by Hera, 
hunts and kills his son Learchus 
as a deer, 319 

me et born of the head of Zeus, 

25; throws away the pipes, 

39; kills Enceladus, 45; flays 
giant Pallas, 45; superintends 
the building of the Argo, 95, 97 ; 
gives dragon’s teeth to Aeetes, 
109; advises Danaus to build 
a ship, 137; Lindian, her image 
set up by ’ Danaus, 137; and 
Hermes purify the Danaids for 
the murder of their husbands, 
143; helps Perseus, 155, 159; 
receives the Gorgon’s head from 
Perseus and puts it in her shield, 
161; gives Hercules a robe, 183 ; 
gives Hercules brazen castanets, 
199; gets the apples of the 
Hesperides from Hercules, 253 ; 
brings Hercules’ to Phiegra, 
247; precinct of, at Tegea, 255 ; 
Cadmus.wishes to sacrifice a cow 
to, 315; procures for him the 
kingdom (of Thebes), 317; seen 
naked by Tiresias, blinds him but 
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makes him understand the notes 
of birds, 363 ; would make Tydeus 
immortal, but changes her mind, 
369 ; precinct of, 397; gives 
Aesculapius the Gorgon’ a blood, 
li. 17; brought up by Triton, 
41; wounds Pallas and makes 
an ‘image of her (the Palladium), 
41; strives with Poseidon for 
the possession of Attica, 79, 81; 
plants an olive-tree, 79, 81; 
the country adjudged to her, 
81; calls the city Athens, 81; 
mother of Erichthonius by 
Hephaestus, 89, 91; entrusts 
Erichthonius in a chest to 
Pandrosus, 91; angry with the 
sisters of Pandrosus for opening 
the chest, drives them mad, 91 ; 
brings up Erichthonius in the pre- 
cinct, 91, 93; wooden image of, 
on the Acropolis, 93; -Erich- 
thonius buried in the precinct of, 
95; Butes gets priesthood of, 
101; ; a competitor for the prize 
of beauty, 173; drives Ajax mad, 
219; the Wooden Horse dedi- 
cated to, 233; Cassandra vio- 
lated by the Locrian Ajax at the 
image of, 239; angry with the 
Greeks for the impiety of Ajax, 
243; Agamemnon proposes to 
sacrifice to, 243; asks Zeus to 
send a storm on the Greeks, 247 ; 
hurls a thunderbolt at the ship of 
Ajax, 247; propitiated at Ilium 
by the Locrians for a thousand 
years, 267, 269 


Athenians refuse to surrender the 


sons of Hercules, i. 277; wage 
war with Eurystheus, 277; 
capture Thebes and bury the 
Argive dead, 375; their war 
with the Eleusinians, ii. 109; 
visited with famine and pesti- 
lence, slaughter the daughters of 
Hyacinth, 119; send seven 
youths and seven maidens every 
year to be devoured by the 
Minotaur, 119, 123; their muster 
for the Trojan war, 183 


Athens, Theseus at, i. 67; the 


road to, cleared of evildoers by 
Theseus, 123; Amphitryon at, 
173; altar of Mercy at, 277, 373, 


Atlas, son of 


375; the sons of Hercules come 
for protection to, 277; Daedalus 


banished from, 305; Adrastus 
flees to, 373; named after 
Athena, ii. 81; Erichthonius, 


king of, 93 ; Procris comes to 105 3 
the Metionids expelled from, 113 ; 
return of <Aegeus to, 115; 
attacked with a fleet by Minos, 
117; Daedalus flees from, 121; 
Medea at, 123, 125; Theseus 
comes to, 133; battle of Theseus 
with the Amazons at, 145; 
captured by the Dioscuri, 153; 
Menestheus restored to, by the 
Dioscuri, 153; Orestes tried at, 
Zeley image of Tauropolus 
brought to, 275 


Athletic contest for brides, i. 143 
Atlantia, a Hamadryad nymph, 


consorts with Danaus, i. 141 

- Tapetus and 
Asia, i. 13; bears the sky, 13; 
father of Merope, 79; family of, 
81; among the Hyperboreans, 
the golden apples of the Hes- 
perides on, 219, 221; gives the 
apples to Hercules, 231; holds 
up the sphere, 231; asks Her- 
cules to relieve him of the 
burden, 231; father of the 
Pleiades, by Pleione, ii. 3; Zeus 
consorts with the daughters of, 
5; father of Electra, 35; father 
of Calypso, 295 


Atonement for slaughter by servi- 


tude, i. 317. See Servitude 


Atreus, son of Pelops, along with 


his brother Thyestes is entrusted 
with Midea, i. 171; father of 
Menelaus, ii. 27; son of Pelops, 
163; neglects to perform his 
vow to Artemis, 165, ; 
puts the golden lamb in a 
Bor. 165; gets the sign of the 
sun going backward and ousts 
his brother Thyestes from the 
kingdom of Mycenae, 165; 
murders the children of Thyestes 
and serves them up to him at a 
banquet, 167; killed by Aegis- 
thus, 169; father of Agamemnon 
and Menelaus by Aerope, 183 


Atromus, son of Hercules by 


Stratonice, i, 273 
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Atropus, a Fate, 1. 15 

Atthis, daughter of Cranaus, ii. 89; 
mother of Erichthonius, accord- 
ing to some, 89; Attica named 
Atthis after her, 89 

Atthis, name of Attica, ii. 89 

Attica, Amphictyon, king of, i. 57; 
Marathon in, 201; Colonus in, 
351; Cecrops the first king of, 
ii. 77 ; formerly called Acte, after- 
wards Cecropia, 77; Poseidon 
the first god to come to, 79; laid 
under the sea by Poseidon, 81; 
Demeter and Dionysus come to, 
95; Sunium in, 279 

Atymnius, son of Zeus, loved by 
Sarpedon, i. 303 

Auge, daughter of Aleus, 1. 253, 275; 
debauched by Hercules, 253, 397 ; 
priestess of Athena, hides her 
babe in Athena’s precinct, 397 ; 
delivered by her father to Nau- 
plius to be put to death, 397 ; 
married by Teuthras, prince of 
Mysia, 397 

Augeas, son of the Sun, in the 
Argo, i. 97; king of Elis, his 
cattle-yard cleaned out by Her- 
cules, 195, 197; refuses to pay 
Hercules his reward and expels 
him from Elis, 197; appoints 
the Molionides his generals, 
249; killed by Hercules, 249; 
father of Epicaste, 277 

Aulis in Boeotia, the Greek 
army musters for the Trojan 
war at, ii. 181; portent of the 
serpent and the Sparrows at, 
185; Greeks reassemble at, after 
eight years, 189 

Aulis in Lydia, Syleus in, i, 241 

Ausonia, Circe in, i. 115 

Auspices, art of taking the, i. 87 

Autesion, father of Argia, i. 287 

Autolycus, father of Polymede, 
i. 93; son of Hermes, in the 
Argo, 97; teaches Hercules to 
wrestle, 175; steals cattle of 
Eurytus, 239 

Automate, daughter of Danaus, 
wife of Busiris, i. 139 

Automedusa, daughter of Alcathus, 
wife of Iphicles, i. 181 

Autonoe, a Nereld, i. 15 

Autonoe, daughter of Cadmus, wife 


oe 


of Aristaeus, i. 317; mother of 
Actaeon, 323 

Autonoe, daughter of Danaus, 
wife of Eurylochus, i. 141 

Autonoe, daughter of Pireus, mother 


of Palaemon by Hercules, i. 277 


Axius, river, father of Peiegon, 
ii. 209 
Bacchanals taken prisoners by 


Lycurgus and then released, i. 327 

Balius, an immortal horse, given by 
Poseidon to Peleus, ii. 69 

Balius, one of Actaeon’s dogs, i. 325 

Banishment for homicide, i. 61. 
See Exile 

Barrenness of earth caused by 
presence of matricide Alc- 
maeon, i. 383; of land caused by 
seduction be Auge (priestess of 
Athena), 3 

Barthas, aed of Penelope, ii. 299 

Batia, a Naiad nymph, wife of 
Oebalus, ii. 21 

Batia, daughter of Teucer, wife of 
Dardanus, ii. 

Baton, charioteer of Amphiaraus, 
swallowed up with his master in 
the earth, i. 371 

Bear, Callisto turned into a, 1. 395; 
the star (constellation), Callisto 
turned into, 397; Atalanta 
suckled by a, 399; Paris suckled 
by a, li. 47 

Bears, "Achilles fed on the marrows 
of, ii. 71 

Bearskin, severed sinews of Zeus 
wrapt in a, i. 49 

Bebryces, the Argonauts among 
the, i. 103; a Mysian tribe, con- 
quered by ‘Hercules, 205 

Beds, the two, on which Damastes 
(Procrustes) stretched his guests, 
ii. 133 

Bellerophon, son of Glaucus, kills 
the Chimera, i. 79; kills his 
brother, 149; is purified by 
Proetus, 151; refuses the amor- 
ous proposals of Stheneboea, 151 ; 
sent by Jobates against the 
Chimera, 151; shoots the Chim- 
era, 153; conquers the Solymi 
and the Amazons, 153; kills an 
ambush of Lycians, 153 ; marries 
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daughter of Iobates and succeeds 
to the kingdom, 153; his winged 
steed Pegasus, 153; father of 
Laodamia, 299 

Belt of Hippolyte, queen of the 
Amazons, brought by Hercules 
aa 5 Eurystheus, i, 203, 205, 


Belus, son of Poseidon and Libya, 
i. 135; reigns over Egypt, 135, 
297; marries Anchinoe, 135 

Benthesicyme, daughter of Poseidon 
and Amphitrite, 1i.109 ; Poseidon 
entrusts Eumolpus to, 109 

Bias, father’s brother of Pylas, 
oe of eet ii. 113; slain by 

m 

Bias, Phe of Anaxibia, i. 85; 
son of -Amythaon, 87; woos 
Pero, 87; asks his brother 
Melampus "to steal the kine of 
Phylacus, 89; settles with Me- 
lampus in Argos, 91; father of 
Talaus, 91; receives a third part 
of the kingdom (of ao 149 

Bias, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Bias, suitor of Penelope, ii, 297 

ves, father of Pylaemenes, ii. 


Birds, transformation of persons 
into, i. 25, 59, 71, 237, ii. 45, 101 ; 
voices of, understood by Melam- 
pus, i. 87 ; the Stymphalian, 
shot by Hercules, 197, 199; the 
pose of, understood by Tiresias, 


Bisaltians, the Thracian, Demophon 
marries the daughter of the king 
of”, ii. 263 

Bistones, a Thracian tribe, defeated 
in battle by Hercules, i. 201 

eee transformed into a, 


1 

Bitch’s Tomb, burial 
Hecuba, ii 41 

Bithynian aSiph, mother of Amy- 
cus by Poseidon, i. 103 

Blind seer, i. 103, 105, 363, 367 

Blood of Cronus, the Furies born of 
the, i. 5; of Typhon on Mt. 
Haemus, 51; of bull drunk by 
Aeson, 121; offered by Hercules 
to the souls of the dead, 237; 
of Nessus smeared on robe of 
Hercules, 261, 269; of Gorgon 


place of 


used by Aesculapius for bane and 
for healing, ii. 17 

Boar, the Calydonian, i. 67, 69, 243, 
245, 399, ii. 63 ; Idmon killed by 
a, i. 109; the Erymanthian, 
brought by Hercules to Mycenae, 
191, 195; forepart of a, as a 
badge on a shield, 353; Adonis 
killed by a, ii. 85, 89 

Boeotia ruled by Athamas, i. 75; 
Ocaleae in, 181; Rhadamanthys 
in, 303; Cadmus traverses, 315 ; 
Eleutherae in, 339 

Boeotians, their muster for the 
Trojan war, ii. 183 

Bones aot Pelops brought to Troy, 


Boreas, father of Zetes and Calais, 
i. 97, 105, ii. 105; carries oft 
Orithyia, ii. 103, 105; with the 
Argonauts punishes Phineus, 107 

Bores, one of Actaeon’s dogs, i. 325 

Borus, son of Perieres, husband of 
Polydora, ii. 61, 63 

Bosphorus named after Io, i. 133 

Bough, the suppliant’s, i. 375 

Bow of Hercules, ii. 51, 195, 221, 
223; of Ulysses, given to him by 
Iphitus, ii. 301 

Bowels of a child mixed with 
sacrifices, 1. 391 

Boxing match between Pollux and 
Amycus, i. 103 

Braesia, daughter of Cinyras, ii. 85 

Branchus, father of Cercyon, ii. 131 

Brand with which the life of 
Meleager was bound up, 1. 65, 69 

Brazen Race, the, i. 119 

Briareus, a Hundred-handed, i. 3 

Briseis, daughter of Chryses, 
Achilles angry on her account, 
ii, 205; her restoration promised 
to him, 207; recovered by him, 
209 


Bromius, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Erato, i. 141 

Brontes, a "Cyclops, i. 5 

Bronze Age, Zeus desires to destroy 
the men of the, i. 53, 55 

Broteas, a hunter failing to honour 
Artemis, throws himself into the 
fire, ii. 155, 157 

Bryce, daughter of Danaus, wife of 
Chthonius, i. 141 

Bucolion, son of Laomedon, il. 43 
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Bucolion, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Bucolus, son of Hercules by Muarse, 
i. 275 

Bucolus, son of Hippocoon, ii. 21 

ue son Of Hercules by Klachia, 
ly 240 

Bull that ravaged Arcadia, killed 
by Argus, i. 131; Europa on the, 
199; sent up by Poseidon from 
the sea, 199; the Cretan, brought 
by Hercules to Eurystheus, 199; 
Achelous turns himself into a, 
207; Zeus turns himself into a, 
to carry off Europa, 299; sent 
up by Poseidon, 305; loved by 
Pasiphae, 305; Dirce tied to a, 
339; of Marathon Kills Andro- 
geus, son of Mincs, ii. 115; of 
Poseidon, Pasiphae in love with 
the, 123; the Marathonian, 
Theseus sent against, 133; sent 
up by Poseidon against Hippo- 
lytus, 145 

Bats blood, death by drinking, 

121; horn of Amalthea, 257 

Buils, sacrificed by Melampus, 
i. 89; brazen- footed, yoked by 
Jason, 109, 111 

Burial, costly, of Cyzicus, i. 101; 
alive asa punishment, 373, ii. 195 

Busiris, son of Egyptus, husband of 
Automate, i. 139 

Busiris, son of Poseidon, king of 
Egypt, wont to sacrifice strangers 
on an altar, i, 225; slain by 
Hercules, 227 

Butes, son of Teleon, in the Argo, 
i, 97; settled in Lilybaeum, 115 

Butes, twin son of Pandion, ii. 99 ; 
becomes priest of Athena and 
Poseidon Erechtheus, 101; mar- 
ries (his brother’s daughter) 
Chthonia, 103 

Byblus, in Syria, Io finds her son 
Epaphus at, i. 185 


Cadmea ravaged by a vixen, i. 1713 
marriage of Cadmus and Har- 
monia in the, 317 

Cadmeans chased by the Seven 
against Thebes, i. 367 

Cadmus, son of Agenor, i. 297; 
settles with his mother in Thrace, 
301; hospitably received by the 
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Thracians, 313; in obedience to 
an oracle follows a cow and 
founds Thebes, 313, 315; kills 
the dragon of the spring and 
sows its teeth, 315; serves Ares 
as an atonement, 317; marries 
Harmonia, 317; his ’ children, 
317, 319; "succeeded by Pentheus 
on the throne of Thebes, 331; 
goes with Harmonia to the 


Encheleans, where they turn 
into serpents, 335; sent to 
Elysian Fields, 335; father of 


Illyrius, 335 

Caeneus, an invulnerable man, 
formerly a woman, ii. 151; 
buried by the centaurs under 
pine-trees, 151 

Caeneus, brother of Ischys, ii. 15 

Caeneus, son of Coronus, in the 
Argo, i. 97 

Calais. See Zetes 

Calametis, daughter of Thespius, 
merge of Astybies by Hercules, 


Calchas declares that Troy cannot 
be taken without Achilles, ii. 73; 
interprets the portent of the 
serpent and the sparrows at 
Aulis, 185; confirms the direc- 
tions of Telephus, 191; orders 
the sacrifice of Iphigenia to 
Artemis, 191; prophesies that 
Troy cannot be taken without 
the bow of Hercules, 221, 223; 
declares Athena angry on account 
of the impiety of Ajax, 243; 
defeated in a contest of skill with 
Mopsus, dies and is buried in 
Notium, 243, 2 

Caliadne, Naiad nymph, wife of 
Egyptus, i, 141 

Callias, son of Temenus, with his 
brothers hires men to murder his 
father, i. 291 

Callidice, daughter of Danaus, wife 
of Pandion, i. 148 

Callidice, queen of the Thesprotians, 
bears a son Polypoetes to 
Ulysses, ii. 301, 303 

Callileon, son of Thyestes, murdered 
by Atreus, ii. 167 

Calliope, a Muse, i. is 
-mother of Rhesus, 2 

Callirrhoe, daughter not Achelous, 


reported 
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married by Alcmaeon, ji. 385; 
covets the necklace and robe (of 
Harmonia), 385; courted by 
Zeus, requests that her sons be 
suddenly full-grown, 385; her 
sons kill their father’s murderers 
(the sons of Phegeus), slay 
Phegeus and his wife, and dedi- 
cate the necklace and robe at 
Delphi, 387 

Callirrhoe, daughter of 
mother of Geryon, i. 211 

Callirrhoe, daughter of Scamander, 
wife of Tros, li. 37 

Callisto, daughter of Lycaon, ac- 
cording to some, i. 395; vowed 
to maidenhood, companion of 
Artemis in the chase, 395 ; forced 
by Zeus and turned by him into 
a bear, 395; shot down as a 
bear by Artemis, 395; turned 
into the star called the Bear, 
397; her babe Arcas rescued by 
Zeus and given to Maia to bring 
up, 397 

Calybe, a nymph, mother of 
Bucolion by Laomedon, ii. 43 

Calyce, daughter of Aeolus, i. 57; 
eater of Endymion by Aethlius, 
1, 

Calydon, city in Aetolia, i. 61; 
Oeneus, king of, 63; the Caly- 
donian boar, 67, 69, 248, 245; 
Hercules woos Deianira at, 257 : 
Tydeus flees from, 353; Ale- 
maeon goes to, 383 

Calydon, son of Aetolus, his 
daughters by Aeolia, i. 61 

eo suitor of Penelope, 
ii 

Calydonians at war with Curetes, 
i. 69; Hercules marches with 
pee, against the 

9 


Ocean, 


Thesprotians, 


Calypso, a Nereid, i. 15 

Calypso, daughter of Atlas, re- 
ceives Ulysses in the island of 
Ogygia, ii. 295; bears him a son 
Latinus, 295 

Camicus in Sicily, Daedalus and 
Minos at, ii. 141 

Campania in Italy, Philoctetes 
driven to, ii. 261 

Campanians, in Italy, Philoctetes 
goes to the, ii. 257, 259 


Campe, gaoleress of the ‘Titans, 
slain by Zeus, i. 11 

Canace, daughter of Aeolus, i. 57; 
her sons by Poseidon, 59 

Canastrum, the plain of, ii. 261 

Canethus, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Cannibals, Polyphemus, ii. 283 ; the 
Laestrygones, 285, 287; man- 
eating mares of Diomedes, i, 201 

Capaneus, son of Hipponous, one of 
the Seven against Thebes, i. 357 ; 
killed by thunderbolt in’ scaling 
the walls of Thebes, 367; his 
wife burns herself with his dead 
body, 375; father of Sthenelus, 
379, li. 27; raised from the dead 
by Aesculapius, 17 

Caphereus, Mt., in Euboea, false 
lights kindled by Nauplius on, 
ii. 247, 249; Greeks shipwrecked 
at, 247, 249, 257, 259 

Capherian rocks, Greek 
wrecked on the, ii. 247 

Capylus, son of Hercules, i. 273 

Capys, son of Assaracus, father of 
Anchises, ii. 37 

Caria, Miletus in, i. 303 

Carian Chersonese, ii. 265. See 
Chersonese 

Carians, Trojan allies, ii, 205 

Carteron, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Casius, Mount, i. 49 

Cassandra, daughter of Priam and 
Hecuba, ii. 49; learns art of 
prophecy from Apollo, but with- 
out the power to persuade, 49; 
warns the Trojans against the 
Wooden Horse, 233; violated by 
the Locrian Ajax, 239 ; Agamem- 
non gets, 241; killed by Aegis- 
thus and Clytaemnestra, 269 

Cassiepea, mother of Atymnius by 
Zeus, i. 303 

Cassiepea, wife of Cepheus, vies 
with the Nereids, i. 159 

Castanets, brazen, given by Athena 
to Hercules, i. 199 

Castor, the annalist, on To, i, 131 

Castor teaches Hercules to. fence, 
i. 175; son of Tyndareus by 
Leda, ii. 23; practises war, 31; 
father of Anogon by Hilaira, 33 ; 
killed by Idas, 33; alternately 
among gods and mortals, 33 

Castor and Pollux, sons of Zeus and 
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ships 
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Leda, hunt the Calydonian boar, 
i. 67; in the Argo, 97; capture 
Aphidnae, recover Helen, and take 
Aethra prisoner, ii. 25, 27; called 
the Dioscuri, 51. See Dioscuri 
Catreus, father of Clymene, i. 145, 
ii. 249; son of Minos, i. 303; 
receives an oracle that he should 
be killed by one of his children, 
307; killed by his son Althae- 
menes, 309, 311; father of 
Acrope, ii, 163, 165; father of 
Menelaus’s mother, buried by 
Menelaus in Crete, 173 
Caucasus, Mount, Prometheus 
nailed to, i. 53, 229; passed by 
the Argonauts, 109 
Caucon, son of Lycaeon, i. 389 
Cave, of Dicte, Zeus born in a, i. 7; 
Hermes born in a, ii. 5; stolen 
kine hidden in a, 9; of the 
Cyclops Polyphemus, 281, 283 
Cebren, river, father of Asterope, 
ii. 45; father of Oenone, 51 
Cebriones, son of Priam, ii. 49 
Cecropia, old name of Attica, ii. 77 
Cecrops, first king of Attica, half 
man, half serpent, ii. 77; bears 
witness to Athena’s claim to 
possession of Attica, 79, 81; 
father of Erysichthon and of 
Agraulus, Herse, and Pandrosus, 
813; succeeded by Cranaus, 89 
Cecrops, son of Erechtheus, ii. 103 ; 
succeeds his father on the throne, 
111; father of Pandion, 111 
Celaencus, son of Klectryon, i. 165 
Celaeno, daughter of Danaus, wife of 
Hyperbius, i. 143 
Celaeno, daughter of Atlas, one of 
the Pleiades, ii. 3; mother of 
Lycus by Poseidon, 5 
Celenderis, city in Cilicia, ii. 83 
Celeus, king of Eleusis, husband of 
Metanira, father of Demophon, 


i. 37; welcomes Demeter at 
Eleusis, ii, 95 
Celeustanor, son of Hercules by 


Iphis, i. 273 
Celeutor, son of Agrius, i. 73 
Celtic nation, the Argonauts sail 
past the, i. 115 
Celtus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 299 
Cenaeum, in kKuboea, Hercules 
sacrifices at, i. 267, 269 
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Centaur, Chiron, the, i. 13 

Centaurs, their wine-jar, i. 193; 
their fight with Hercules, 193; 
Hercules cleansed of the slaughter 
of the, 233 ; attack Peleus, ii. 65 ; 
war of Pirithous and Theseus on 
the, 149, 151; attempt to violate 
Hippodamia, 151; bury Caencus 
under pine-trees, 151 

Centaurus, born of a cloud im- 
pregnated by Ixion, ii. 149 

Cephallenia coveted by Neo- 
ptolemus, ii. 307 

Cephallenians, their muster for the 
Trojan war, ii. 183 

Cephalus, son of Deion, husband of 
Procris, i. 79; loved by Dawn, 
79; son of Deioneus, at Thoricus, 
173; his wonderful dog, 173; 
hunts the (Teumessian) vixen, 
173; goes with Amphitryon 
against the Taphians, 173 ; settles 
in the Taphian islands, 173; son 
of Deion, marries Procris, ii. 103 ; 
detects his wife in an intrigue, 
105; kills her accidentally, 105; 
tried in the Areopagus and 
banished, 105 

Cephalus, son of Hermes by Herse, 
li. 83; carried off by Dawn, 83; 
father of Tithonus by her, in 
Syria, 83 

Cepheus, son of Aleus, in the Argo, 
i. 97; King of Tegea, and his 
sons march with Hercules against 
Lacedanieias fall in battle, 
253 

Cepheus, son of Belus, i. 137; King 
of Ethiopia, father of Andromeda, | 
exposes her to a sea-beast, 159 

Cepheus, son of Lycurgus, hunts the 
Calydonian boar, i. 67 na 

Cephisus, father of Diogenia, li. 103 

Ceraunian mountains, Colchians 
settle in the, 1. 117 

Ceraus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Cerberus brought up by Hercules 
from Hades, i. 233, 2373; carried 
by him back to Hades, 237 

Cerberus, suitor of Penelope, il. 
297 

Cercetes, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Doriun, i. 141 

Cercopes at Ephesus, 
Hercules, i, 241 


bound by 
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Cercops, on Argus, i. 133; on wife 
of Nauplius, 145 

Cercyon, son of Branchus, a 
wrestler, slain by Theseus, ii. 131 

Certhe, daughter of Thespius, 
oon of Iobes by Hercules, 
1. € 

Cerynitian hind brought by Her- 
cules to Mycenae, i. 191 

Ceteus, father of Callisto, according 
to Pherecydes, i. 395 

Ceto, a Nereid, i. 15 

Ceto, daughter of Sea (Pontus) and 
Earth, i. 13, 15; wife of Phorcus, 
mother of Phorcides and Gorgons, 
15, 155 

earaony nus, father of Menoetes, 
i 

Ceyx, son of Lucifer, i. 57; perishes 
for his pride, 59; says that his 
wife is Hera, 59; turned into o 
gannet, 59 

Ceyx, at Trachis, Hercules goes to, 
i. 261, 263; father of Hippasus, 
265: sons of Hercules flee to, 277 

Chaetus, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Asteria, i. 141 

Chair of Forgetfulness, Theseus and 
Pirithous bound fast to the, ii. 153 

Chalciope, daughter of Aeetes, wife 
of Phrixus, i. 77 

Chalciope, daughter of Eurypylus, 
mother of Thettalus by Hercules, 
eet oy 2 o 

Chalciope, daughter of Rhexenor, 
second wife of Aegeus, ii. 113 

Chalcodon, father of Elephenor 
ii. 27, 183 

Chaleodon, son of Egyptus, hus- 
band of ’Rhodia, i 141 

geen wounds ie eciiles in Cos, 

Chariclo, a nymph, mother of 
Tiresias, i. 361; a friend of 
Athena, she asks the goddess to 
restore her son’s sight, 363 

Chariot of winged dragons given to 
Triptolemus, i. 39; winged 
chariot given to Idas, 63; winged 
chariot given by Poseidon to 
Pelops, ii. 157 


eens, father of Nirecus, ii. 
Charybdis, the Argo encounters, 
i. 115; draws in water and 


spouts it again thrice a day, ii. 
293; Ulysses escapes from, 295 
Chasm, oracular, at Delphi, i. 27 
Chersidamas, son of Priam, ii. 49 
Chersidamas, son of Pterelaus, i, 165 
Chersonese, the Thracian, i. 77; 
Hecuba buried in the, ii. 241; 
ie Carian, Podalirius settles in, 


Chimera killed by Bellerophon, 
i. 79, 151, 153; deseribed, 151 
Chione, daughter of Boreas and 
Orithyia, ii. 105; mother of 
Eumolpus by Poseidon, 107, 109; 
flings Kumolpus into the sea, 109 

Chios, island, Orion in, i. 31! 

Chirimachus, son of Electryon, 1.165 

Chiron, a ‘centaur, offspring of 
Cronus and Philyra, i 1.13; breeds 
Actaeon to be a hunter, 323 ; 
makes an image of him, 323; the 
centaur, driven by the Lapiths 
from Mt. Pelion, dwells at 
Malea, 193 ; accidentally 
wounded by Hercules he wishes 
to die, and dies, Prometheus con- 
senting to be immortal in his 
stead, 193, 229, 231; the cen- 
taur, receives the infant Aescu- 
lapius and teaches him the healing 
art, ii. 15, 17; saves Peleus from 
the centaurs, 65; advises Peleus 
to seize Thetis, 67; gives him an 
ashen spear, 69 

Chloris, daughter of Amphion, wife 
of Neleus, mother of Nestor, i. 85, 
ii. 183; daughter of Niobe, alone 
survives her sisters, i. 3843; 
married by Neleus, 343 

Chromius, son of Arsinous, 2 
: Mysian’ leader, ii. 205 

nae son of Priam, ii. 49 

Chromins, son of Pterelaus, i. 165 

Chrysaor, father of Geryon, springs 
from decapitated Gorgon, i. 159; 
father of Geryon, 211 

Chryseis, daughter of Thespius, 
aie of Onesippus by Hercules, 
i. 

Chryses, a priest, father of Briseis, 
li. 205 

Chryses, son of Minos, in Paros, 
i, 203, 303 

Chrysippe, daughter of Danaus, 
wife of Chrysippus, i. 141 
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Chrysippus, son of Egyptus, hus- 
band of Chrysippe, i. L41 

Chrysippus, son of Pelops, is loved 
and carried off by Laius, i. 339 

Chrysopelia, a nymph, ’wite of 
Arcas, i. 397 

Chrysothemis, daughter of Aga- 
memnon and Clytaecmnestra, ii, 


171 
Chthonia, daughter of Erechtheus, 


ii. 103; married to (her father’s 


brother) Butes, 1 

Chthonius, one ot the Sparti, i. 317 ; 
father of Nycteus, 335 

Chthonius, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Bryce, i. 141 

Cicones, ‘Trojan allies, ii. 205; 
Ulysses among the, 281 

Cilicia, ‘Typhon in, i. 47, 49; 
Corycian cave in, 49; named 
Hae Cilix, 301; Celenderis in, 
ii. 

Cilix, son of Agenor, i. 297 ; 
in Cilicia, 301 

Cilla, daughter of Laomedon, ii. 43 

Cimmerian land traversed by lo, 
i 

Cinyps, river in Libya, ii. 259 

Cinyras, father of Laodice, i. 397; 
son of Sandocus, founds Paphos 
in Cyprus, ii. 83, 85; father of 
Adonis, 85; his daughters co- 
habit with foreigners and die in 
Egypt, 85; in Cyprus, promises 
to send ships for the war against 
Troy, 179 

Circaean root given by Procris to 
Minos to drink, ii. 105 

Circe, sister of Aeetes, i. 77; 
purifies the Argonauts for the 
murder of Apsyrtus, 115; 
daughter of the Sun, sister of 
Aeetes, an enchantress, turns the 
companions of Ulysses into 
beasts, ii. 287; Ulysses escapes 
her enchantments and shares her 
bed, 289; she bears him a son 
‘Telegonus, 289; she sends 
Ulysses on his way, 289 

Cisseus, father of Hecuba, ii. 45 

Cisseus, son of Egyptus, husband of 
Anthelia, i. 141 

Cithaeron, the lion of, killed by 
Hercules, 177; 179; Actaeon 
devoured by his dogs oh, 323; 
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settles 


Theban women rave in Bacchic 
frenzy on, 331 ; Pentheus torn to 
pieces there, 331; the children 
of Niobe killed on, 343; the 
Seven against Thebes at, 359 
Cius, in Mysia, founded by Poly- 
ahemua i, 101 
Clashing Rocks, the Argo passes 
between the, i. 107, 109 
Clazomenae taken by "Achilles, i 11.203 
Cheopoen: mother of Hurythemis, 


i, 
Cleocharia, a Naiad nymph, wife of 
Tee and mother of Eurotas, 


clécchus, father of Aria, i. 301 

Cleodaeus, the sons of, inquire of 
the oracle, i. 285 

Cleodore, daughter of Danaus, wife 
of Lixus, i, 141 

Cleodoxa, daughter of Amphion and - 
Niobe, i. 

Cleolaus, a ot Hercules by Argele, 

Di: 


Cleonae, Hercules at, i. 185, 0187 ; 
the Molionides killed by Hercules 
at, 249 

Cleopatra, daughter of Boreas and 
Orithyia, ii. 105; wife ot- 
Phineus, 107 

Cleopatra, daughter of Danaus, 
wife of Agenor, i. 141 

Cleopatra, daughter of Idas and 
Marpessa, wife of Meleager, i. 67 ; 
hangs herself, 71 

Cleopatra, daughter of Tros, ii. 37 

Cleopatra, maiden sent by the 
Locrians to propitiate Athena at 
Ilium, ii. 267 

Cleophyle, wife of Lycurgus, i, 399 

Clio, a Muse, i. 17; twits Aphrodite 
with her love of Adonis, 19; 
mother of Hyacinth by Pierus, 


‘19 

Clisithyra, daughter of _Idomeneus 
and Meda, murdered by Leucus, 
li. 249 

Clite, daughter of Danaus, wife of 
Clitus, i. 141 

Clitonymus, son of Amphidamas, 
killed by Patroclus, ii. 77 

Clitor, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Clitus, son of Egyptus, husband of 
Clite, i, 141 

Clonia, a nymph, wife of Hyrieus, 
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ee of Nycteus and Lycus, 


li. 

Clonius, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Clotho, a Fate, i. 15 

Cloud in the likeness of Hera im- 
pregnated by Ixion, ii. 149 ; gives 
birth to Centaurus, 149; phan- 
tom of Helen made of clouds, 
175, 279 

Club of Sinis taken and carried by 
Theseus, i. 123 

Clymene, daughter of Catreus, wife 
of Nauplius, i. 
249 

Clymene, daughter of Minyas, wife 
of Iasus, mother of Atalanta, 
i. 399 

Clymenus, king of the Minyans, 
father of Erginus, killed by 
Perieres, charges his son to 
avenge his death, i. 179 

Clymenus, son of Oeneus, i. 65 

Clymenus, suitor of Penelope, 
li. 297 

Clytaemnestra, daughter of Tyn- 
dareus by Leda, wife of Agamem- 
non, ii. 23, 171; sends Iphigenia 
to Aulis, 191; corrupted by 
Aegisthus, 249; with Aegisthus, 
murders Agamemnon and Cas- 
sandra, 269; murdered by 
Orestes, 271; mother of Erigone 
by Aegisthus, 271 

Clytippe, daughter of Thespius, 
eee of Eurycapys by Hercules, 


i. 
ous, a giant, killed by Hecate, 
i 


Clytius, son of Laomedon, ii. 43 

Clytius, suitor of Penelope, from 
Dulichium, ii. 297 

Clytius, suitor of Penelope, from 
Same, ii. 297 

Clytius, suitor of Penelope, from 
Zacynthos, ii. 299 

Cnossia, & nymph, mother of 
Xenodamus by Menelaus, ii. 31 

Coals in the river Asopus, ii. 53 

Coans, attempt to repel Hercules, 
i. 247; their muster for the 
Trojan war, ii. 185; settle in 
Andros, 259 

Cocalus, at Camicus in Sicily, con- 
ceals Daedalus, ii. 141; promises 
to surrender him to Minos, 141; 


145, 307, 309, ii. 


the daughters of Cocalus kill 
Minos, 143 

Coeranus, father of Polyidus, i. 311 

Coeus, a Titan, son of Sky and Earth, 
i.5; father of Asteria, 13, 25 

Colchians, Phrixus and the ram 
with the golden fleece among the, 
i. 77; search for the Argo, 113, 
115; demand the restoration of 
Medea from Alcinous, settle 
among the Phaeacians, 117 

Colchis, the Golden Fleece in, i. 77, 
95; Hercules sails to, 103; the 
children of Phrixus in, 105; river 
Phasis in, 109; voyage of the 
Argonauts to, i. 243 ; 

Colone taken by Achilles, ii. 203 

Colonus, in Attica, Oedipus goes 
thither and dies, i. 351 

Colophon taken by Achilles, ii, 203 ; 
contest of skill between Calchas 
and Mopsus at, 243 

Comaetho, daughter of Pterelaus, 
pulls out her father’s golden hair, 
nae 173; slain by Amphitryon, 

Cometes, father of Asterius, i. 99 

Cometes, son of Sthenelus, para- 
mour of Aegialia, ii, 249 

Compensation for murder, i. 241 

Copreus, son of Pelops,_ kills 
Iphitus and is purified by 
Eurystheus, i. 187 

Corcyra, the Argonauts in, i. 115 

Coretho, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Corinth, formerly called Ephyra, 
founded by Sisyphus, i. 79; 
Jason and Medea at, 123; Poly- 
bus king of, 345; Oedipus at, 
345; the children of Alcmaeon 
brought up at, 387; Sisyphus at, 
ii, 58. See also Isthmus 

Corinthians kill Medea’s children, 


i, 125 
Corinthus, father of Sylea, ii. 125 
Coronis, daughter of Phlegyas, 
mother of Aesculapius by Apollo, 
ii. 13, 15; proves unfaithful with 
Ischys, 15; killed by Apollo, 15 
Coronus, father of Caeneus, i. 97 
Coronus, father of Leonteus, ii. 27 
Coronus, general of the Lapiths, 
slain by Hercules, i. 263 
Corybantes, sons of Apollo, i. 21 
Corycian cave in Cilicia, i, 49 
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Corythus, ‘elephus bred by the 
neatherds of, i. 397 

Cos, Polybotes at, i. 7; 
by Hercules, 27 

Cottus, a Hundred-handed, 1. 3 

Cow, Io turned into a white, i. 133 ; 
of three differcnt colours, how 
described, 311; as guide to 
the foundation’ of Thebes, 313, 
3153 as guide to the foundation 
of Ilium, ii. 37, 39 

Cows of the Sun driven away from 
Erythia by Alcyoneus, i. 43. See 
Kine 

Crab attacks Hercules, i. 189 

Cree, daughter of Cranaus, ii. 


Cranaechme (not Menaechme), 
daughter of Cranaus, ii. 89 

Cranaus, king of Attica, i. 57, ii. 89 ; 
said to have arbitrated between 
Poseidon and Athena, ii. 81; 
names the country Atthis, 89; 
expelled by Amphictyon, 89; 
father of Atthis, 89 

Cranto, a Nereid, i. 15 

Crataeis, mother of Scylla, ii. 293 

Cratieus, father of Anaxibia, i. 85 

Crenidian gate of Thebes, i. 361 

Creon, king of Corinth, betroths his 
daughter Glauce to Jason, i, 123 ; 
brings up two children of Alc- 
maeon, 387 

Creon, king of Thebes, purifies Am- 
phitryon, i. 171; helps him in the 
war on the Teleboans (Taphians), 
171, 173; marries his daughters 
to Hercules and Iphicles, 181; 
father of Megara, 275; son of 
Menoeceus, succeeds Laius as 
king of Thebes, 347; his son 
Haemon devoured by the Sphinx, 
349; promises the kingdom to 
him who should read the riddle of 
the Sphinx, 349; father of 
Menoeceus, 367; succeeds to the 
kingdom of Thebes, 373; casts 
out the Argive dead unburied, 
373; buries Antigone alive, 373 

Creon, son of Hercules, i. 273 

Creontiades, gon of Hercules by 
Megara, i. 181, 275 

jresphontes, a Heraclid, gets Mes- 
sene by lot, 1. 289, 291; murdered 
by his sons, 291 
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ravaged 


Cretans, their muster for the 
Trojan war, ii. 183 

Crete, daughter of Asterius, wife of 
Minos, i. 303 

Crete, daughter of Deucalion, i. 311 

Crete, Zeus born in, i. 7; guarded 
by Talos, 119; Hercules goes to, 
to fetch the bull, 199; Europa 
brought by Zeus to, 299; Minos 
in, 303; Althaemenes sets out 
irom, 307; visible from Rhodes, 
307; Theseus in, il. 185; Mene- 
laus goes to, to bury Catreus, 
1733; revolt of Leucus in, 249; 
Idomeneus lands in, 249; Mag- 
nesians under Prothous settle in, 
259; the people of Tlepolemus 
touch at, 259, 261; Menelaus 
‘driven to, 279 

Cretheus, son of Aeolus, i. 57; 
brings up Tyro, 81; founds 
Tolcus, 85; marries Tyro, 85; 
father of ‘Aeson, Amythaon, and 
Pheres, 87, 91 

Creole a district of Rhodes, i. 


Creusa, daughter of Erechtheus, 
mother of Achaeus and Ion, i. 57 ; 
daughter of Erechtheus, ii. 103; 
married to Xuthus, 103 

Creusa, daughter of Priam and 
Hecuba, ii. 47 

Criasus, son of Argus, succeeds his 
father in the kingdom of Argos, 
i. 131 

Crimissa, near Croton, Philoctetes 
settles at, ii, 261 

Crino, wife of Danaus, i. 143 

Crius, a Titan, i. 5; father of 
Astraeus, Pallas, and Perses, 13 

Croco, father of Meganira, i. 397 

Croesus, family of,.descended from 
Agelaus, son of Hercules, 1, 275 

Crommyon, the sow at, offspring of 
Echidna and Typhon, ii. 129; 
slain by Theseus, 129 

Cronus, youngest of the nee 
mutilates his father Sky, i. 5; his 
sovereignty, 7; marries Rhea, 
swallows his offspring, te 
deceived by Rhea, 9; father of 
Chiron, 13 

Croton, Crimissa near, ii. 261 

Crown, a golden, Procris bribed by 
a, ii. 103, 105 
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ae father of Amphimachus, 
ii 


Cteatus. See Eurytus 

Ee Pes, two sons of Hercules, 
1, 275, 

Ctesippus, suitor of Penelope, from 
Ithaca, ii. 299 

Ctesippus, suitor of Penelope, from 
Same, ii, 297 

Ctesius, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Curetes, guards of infant Zeus, 
i. 7, 9; at war with the Caly- 
donians, 69; make away with 
Epaphus, 1385; killed by Zeus, 
135; tell Minos how to recover 
his dead son, 311 

Curetian country, Aetolia, i. 61 

Curses at sacrifices to Hercules (at 
Lindus), i. 227 

Cyanippus, son of Adrastus, i. 91 

“lees in Phrygia, Dionysus at, 

27 


Cychreus, father of Glauce, ii. 53 ; 
son of Poseidon and Salamis, 
delivers island of Salamis from a 
snake and becomes king, 59; be- 
a the kingdom to Telamon, 


Cyclopes, offspring of Sky and 
Earth, i. 3; bound and cast into 
Tartarus by Sky, 5; released by 
Zeus, they forge thunderbolts 
for him, 11; fortify ‘Tiryns, 
147; fashion the thunderbolt for 
Zeus, ii. 19; slain by Apollo, 19; 
Ulysses in the land of the, 281, 
283, 285 

Cyclops, Geraestus tlie, his grave at 
Athens, ii. 119 

Cycnus, father of Tenes and 
Hemithea, ii. 193; believing a 
false accusation he sets them 
adrift on the sea, 193; learning 
the truth he stones one of the 
accusers, 195 

Cycnus, son of Ares, his combat with 
Hercules, i. 221; slain by 
Hercules, 265 

Cycnus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Cyllene, a nymph, wife of Pelasgus, 
mother of Lycaon, according to 
some, i. 389 

Cyllene, snakes seen copulating on, 
i, 365 ; in Arcadia, the Pleiades 
born at, ii. 3; Hermes born in a 
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ae on, 5; invents the lyre 

on, 

Cyme, city, taken by Achilles, ii. 203 

Cymo, a Nereid, i. 1 

Cymothoe, a Nereid, i. 15 

Cynaethus, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Cynnus, suitor of Penelope, ii, 297 

Cynortas (Cynortes), son of Amy- 
clas, i. 81, ii, 11; father of 
Perieres, 13 

Cyprus, Phrasius, aseer from, i. 225; 
Cinyras in, ii. 83, 179; Pygmalion, 
king of, 85; Alexander (Paris) 
tarries in, 175; Greeks settle in, 
257; Agapenor settles in, 259; 
Phidippus settles in, 259 ; Demo- 
phon settles in, 265 

Cyrene, mother of Diomedes the 
Thracian, by Ares, i. 201 

Cytheria, the banished Thyestes 
dwells in, ii. 171 

Cytisorus, son of Phrixus,i. 77 . 

Cyzicus, king of the Doliones, i. 99; 
slain by the Argonauts, 101 


Daedalus makes a statue of Her- 
cules at Pisa, i. 243; architect, 
banished from Athens for murder, 
305; makes an artificial cow for 
Pasiphae, 305; son of Wupala- 
mus, architect and first inventor 
of images, ii. 121; murders his 
nephew Talos, 121; tried and 
coudemned in the Areopagus, 
123; flees to Minos, 123; 
accomplice of Pasiphae, 123; 

* constructs the labyrinth, 121, 
123; besought by Ariadne to 
disclose the way out of the 
labyrinth, 135; shut up by 
Minos in the labyrinth, 139; 
makes wings for himself and flies 
to Camicus in Sicily, 139, 141; 
pursued and detected by Minos, 
141 

Daéimon, suitor of Penelope, ii. 299 

Daesenor, suitor of Penelope, ii. 299 

Daiphron, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Scaea, i. 139 

Daiphron, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Adiante, i. 143 

Damasichthon, son of Amphion and 
Niobe, i. 341 

Damasippus, son of Icarius, ii. 23 
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Damasistratus, king of Plataea, 
buries Laius, i. 347 

Damastes, or Polypemon, a male- 
factor, slain by Theseus, ii, 131, 
133 

De estct, suitor of Penelope, ii. 
97 

Danae, daughter of Acrisius, i. 147 ; 
shut up in a brazen chamher, 153, 
155; conceives Perseus by Zeus, 
155; cast into sea and drifts 
with Perseus to Seriphus, 155; 
loved by Polydectes, 155; re- 
turns with Perseus to Argos, 161 


Danai, old name ot the Argives, 
i. 137 
Danaus, son of Belus, i. 1373 


settled in Libya, 137; has fifty 
daughters, 137; the first to build 
a& ship, 1387; flees with his 
daughters to Argos and obtains 
the kingdom, 137; consents to 
marry his daughters to the sons 
of Egyptus, 139, 141, 143; his 
ctaughters murder their husbands, 
143; gives his daughters to victors 
in an athletic contest, 143 

Dance, frenzied, of the mad daugh- 
ters of Proetus, i. 149 

Dardania, country named after 
Dardanus, ii. 35 

Dardanians, Trojan allies, ii. 205 

Dee: a city built by Dardanus, 
1, 39 

Dardanus, son of Zeus and Electra, 
ii. 35 ; leaves Samothrace, marries 
the daughter of King Teucer, and 
calls the country Dardania, 35; 
father of I[daea, 107 

Dascylus, father of Lycus, i. 205 

Daulia, in Phocis, Procne and 
Philomela at, ii, 101 

Dawn, daughter of Hyperion and 
Thia, i. 13; mother of winds 
and stars, 13; loves Orion, 33; 
bedded with Ares, 33; caused by 
Aphrodite to be perpetually in 
love, 33; forbidden by Zeus to 
shine, 45; carries off Cephalus, 
79; loves Tithonus and carries 
him to Ethiopia, ii. 43; bears to 
him Emathion and Memnon, 43 ; 
carries off Cephalus and bears 
him a son Tithonus, 83 

Dead raised to life by Aesculapius 
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by means of the Gorgon’s blood, 
li. 17 


Dearth, human sacrifices as a 
remedy for, i. 225, 227 

Deer substituted for Iphigenia at 
the altar, ii. 193 

Deianira, daughter of Oeneus, 
i. 65, 257; Hercules wrestles for 
her with Achelous, 65, 257; 
receives the poison from Nessus, 
261; sends the poisoned robe to 
Hercules, 269; hangs herself, 
269; her sons by Hercules, 275 

Deicoén, son of Hercules by 
Megara, i. 181, 275 

Deidamia, daughter of Lycomedes, 
intrigue of Achilles with, ii. 75; 
mother of Pyrrhus (Neoptolemus) 
by Achilles, 75; given by 
Neoptolemus in marriage to 
Helenus, 251 

Deimachus, father of Enarete, i. 57 

Deimachus, son of Neleus, i. 85 

Deion, son of Aeolus, i. 57; reigns 
over Phocis,79 ; marries Diomede, 
father of Cephalus, 79, ii. 103 

Deioneus, father of Cephalus, i. 171 

Deiopites, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Deiphobus, son of Hippolytus, 
purifies Hercules for the murder 
of Iphitus, i. 239 

Deiphobus, son of Priam and 
Hecuba, ii. 49; awarded Helen 
after the death of Alexander 
Gene) 223; slain by Menelaus, 
37 


Deiphontes, husband of Hyrnetho, 
i. 291; promoted with his wife 
to the kingdom (of Argos), 291 

Deipyle, daughter of Adrastus, wife 
of ‘Tydeus, i. 73, 91, 353 

Deliades, brother of "Bellerophon, 
accidentally killed by him, 1.149 

Delos, formerly called Asteria, 
i. 25; birth of Apollo and 
Artemis in, 25; Orion in, 31, 33 

Delphi, Apollo, Themis, and the 
Python at, i. 27; Tityus at, 29 ; 
oracle at, 95; Hercules inquires 
of the oracle’ at, 183; Hercules 
at, 239, 241; Hyllus inquires of 
the oracle at, 283; Cadmus in- 
quires of the oracle at, 313; 
Oedipus inquires of the oracle at, 
345; portion of Theban booty 
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sent by Argives to, 381; the 
necklace and robe (of Harmonia) 
dedicated at, 385, 387; Telephus 
inquires of the god at, 397; 
Neoptolemus slain at, ii. 255; 
Podalirius consults the oracle at, 
265; Orestes consults the oracle 
at, 271 

Delphyne, a she-dragon, guards the 
severed sinews of Zeus in the 
Corycian cave, i. 49 

Demaratus on the voyage of Her- 
cules to Colchis, i. 103 

Demeter, daughter of Cronus 
and Rhea, swallowed by Cronus, 
i. 7; searches for Persephone, 
35; received by Celeus at 
Eleusis, 37; seeks to make 
the child ‘of Celeus immor- 
tal, 37, 39; gives wheat and a 
winged chariot to Triptolemus, 
39; punishes Ascalaphus, 41; 
legend of, 43; called Isis by the 
Egyptians, 135; turns Ascalaphus 
into an owl, 287; in the likeness 
of a Fury, consorts with Poseidon 
and gives birth to horse Arion, 
373; loved by Iasion, ii. 35; 
comes to Attica, welcomed by 
Celeus at Eleusis, 95 

Demigods, the race of the, ii. 171 

Democoon, son of Priam, ii. 49 


Demonice, daughter of Agenor, her 


intrigue with Ares, i. 63 

Demophon, son of Celeus and 
Metanira, put on the fire by 
Demeter to make him immortal, 
i. 37, 39 

Demophon, son of Theseus and 
Phaedra, ii. 145; flies from 
Athens, 153; goes to Troy and 
leads away Aethra, 237; goes to 
the land of the Thracian Bisal- 
tians, and marries Phyllis, the 
king’s daughter, 263; goes to 
Cyprus, and being cursed by the 
deserted Phyllis he falls on his 
sword, ii. 263, 265 

Demoptolemus, suitor of Penelope, 
ii, 297 

Dercynus. See Jalebion, i. 215 

Dero, a Nereid, i. 15 

Deucalion, son of Minos, i. 303 ; his 
children, 311; father of Ido- 
meneus, fi. 183 


Deucalion, son of Prometheus, 
husband of Pyrrha, i. 53; saved 
from great flood, 55; makes men 
out of stones, 55; his children, 
55, 57; the family of, 129; the 
fiood of, in the reign of Nyctimus, 
395; the flood said to be caused 
by the impiety of Lycaon’s sons, 
395; father of Amphictyon, ii. 
89; the flood in the age of, 89 

Dexithea, concubine of Minos, 
mother of Euxanthius, i. 303 

Diecte, Zeus born in a eave of, i. 7 

Dictys, son of Magnes, i. 81; rears 
Perseus, 155; made king of 
Seriphus by Perseus, 163 

Dino, daughter of Phorcus, i. 155 

Diocorystes, son of Egyptus, hus- 
band of Hippodamia, i. 141 

Diogenia, daughter ot Cephisus, 
wife of Phrasimus, ii. 103 

Diomede, daughter of Lapithus, wife 
of Amyelas, ii. 11 

Diomede, daughter of Xuthus, wife 
of Deion, i. 79 

Diomedes, ‘kills Rhesus, i. 213; son 
of Tydeus, kills the sons of 
Agrius, 73; gives the kingdom 
of Calydon to Andraemon, 73; 
marries Aegialia, 73 ; goes to wars 
of Thebes and Troy, 73 ; one of the 
Epigoni, 379; suitor of Helen, 
ii. 27; leader of the Argives 
against Troy, 183; wounds 
Aphrodite, exchanges arms with 
Glaucus, 207; sent as spy with 
Ulysses, kills Dolon and Rhesus, 


207; Wounded, 209; victor in 
chariot race, 211; goes with 
Ulysses to Lemnos to fetch 


Philoctetes, 223; goes with 
Ulysses to Troy and helps to steal 
the Palladium, 227; has a 
prosperous voyage froin Troy, 243 

Diomedes, the Thracian, son of 
Ares, king of the Bistones, slain 
by Hercules, i. 201; his man- 
eating mares brought by Hercules 
to Eurystheus, 201, 203 

Dione, a Nereid, i. 15 

Dione, a Vitanid, i. 5; mother of 
Aphrodite, 15, 17 

Dionysius on Hercules as leader of 
the Argonauts, i. 103 

Dionysus, mysteries of, invented by 
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Orpheus, i. 19; kills Eurytus, 
45; gives the first vine-plant to 
Oeneus, 63, 65; father of 
Deianira by Althaea, 65; drives 
the women of Argos mad, 91; 
father of Phanus and Staphylus, 
97; rites of, rejected by the 
daughters of Proetus, 147; off- 
spring of Zeus and Semele, 319; 
sewn up in his father’s thigh, 319 ; 
entrusted to Hermes, 319 ; reared 
as a girl by Athamas and Ino, 
319; turned into a kid, 321; 
brought by Hermes to the 
nymphs at Nysa, 321; discovers 


the vine, 325; driven mad by Hera . 


he roams Egypt and Syria, 325, 
327; received by Proetus, king 
of Egypt, 327; comes to Phrygia, 


Divination, art of, 


Dioxippe, daughter of Danaus, 


i, 143 


Dirce, wife of Lycus, ill-treats 


Antiope, 1. 339; is tied by 
Antiope’s sons to a bull, 339; 
her body thrown into a spring, 
mien is called Dirce after her, 


Disease a consequence of murder, 


i, 239; cured by servitude and 
compensation for the murder, 
1 


taught by 
Polyidus to Glaucus, ji. 318; 
learned by Hermes from Apollo, 
ii.11; practised by Calchas, 191 ; 
trial of skill in the art of, between 
Calchas and Mopsus, 243 sg. See 
Prophecy, Soothsaying 


where he is purified by Rhea and Dodona, the oak of, i. 97 

learns the rites of initiation, 327; Doe, Telephus suckled by a, i. 255, 
passes through Thrace, 327; ex- 257, 397 

pelled by Lyecurgus, 327; takes Dog, unapproachable, i. 89; won- 
refuge in the sea, 327; drives derful, given by Minos to Procris, 


Lycurgus mad, 327; causes him 
to be put to death, 331; traverses 
Thrace and India and sets up 
pillars, 331; comes to Thebes 
and sets the women raving, 331; 
comes to Argos and drives the 
women mad, 331; is ferried to 


178, ii. 205; hunts the (Teumes- 
slat wae and is turned to stone, 
i 


Dogs of Actaeon, i. 323, 325 
Doliche, old name of the island of 


Tearia, i. 243 


Doliones, the Argonauts among the, 


Naxos by pirates, whom he turns * i. 99, 101; harassed by the 

into dolphins, 331, 833; recog- Pelasgians, 101 

nized as a god, brings up his Dolon, son of Eumelus, killed by 

mother from Hades and ascends Ulysses and Diomedes, ii. 207 

with her to heaven, 333; comes Dolopians, Phoenix made king of 

to Attiea, ii, 95; received by the, by Peleus, ii. 75 

learius, 97; carries off Ariadne Dominion, born of Pallas and Styx, 

from Naxos to Lemnos, 137; 1.13 

grants the daughters of Aniusthe Dorians, descended from Dorus, 

power to produce oil, corn, and i. 57; Hercules fights for the, 

wine, 179, 181 against the Lapiths, 263 
Diopithes, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 Doris, an Oceanid, i. 13; wife of 
Dioscuri, the name given to Castor Nereus, 15 

and Pollux, ii. 831; carry off and  Dorium, daughter of Danaus, wife 

marry Hilaira and Phoebe, of Cercetes, i. 141 

daughters of Leucippus, 13, 31; Dorus, father of Xanthippe, i. 61 

drive away cattle from Messene, Dorus, son of Apollo, killed by 

33; translated to the gods, 35; Aetolus, i. 61 

help Peleus to lay waste loleus, Dorus, son of Hellen, ancestor of the 

71, 73; capture Athens and Dorians, i. 57 

rescue Helen, 153; restore $Dorycleus, son of Hippocoon, ii. 21 

Menestheus and give him the  Doryclus, son of Priam, ii. 49 

sovereignty of Athens, 153. See Dotis, mother of Phlegyas, i. 337 

also Castor and Pollux Doto, a Nereid, 1. 15 
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Dove let fly between the Clashing 
Rocks, 1. 107 

Dragon, sleepless, guards the Golden 
Fleece, i. 95, 113 ; from its teeth 
spring armed men, 111, 315; 
guards the golden apples of the 
Hesperides, 221; offspring of Ares, 
guards spring ‘at Thebes, 315: 
slain by Cadmus, 315 

Dragon-car given by the Sun to 
Medea, i. 123 

Dragon-drawn chariot of  Tri- 

ptolemus, i. 39 

Dragon’s teeth sowed by Cadmus in 
Thebes, i. 109, 315; sowed by 
Jason in Colchis, 109, 111 

Dream, Hecuba’s, ii. 47 

Dreams, Aesacus an interpreter of, 
ii. 47 

Drugs, magical, of Medea, i. 111, 
1138, 119, 121 

Dryas, father of Lycurgus, i. 327 

Dryas, son of Ares, hunts Caly- 
donian boar, i. 67 

Dryas, son of Egyptus, husband of 
Eurydice, 1. 141 

Dryas, son ‘of Lycurgus, his father 
in a fit of madness strikes him 
with an axe and cuts off his 
extremities, i. 327, 329 

Dryopes, Hercules traverses their 
country and conquers them, i 
261, 263 

Dryops, son of Priam, ii. 49 

‘Dulicheus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 299 

Dulichians, their muster for the 
Trojan war, ii. 183 

Dulichium, Phyleus goes to, i. 197; 
suitors of Penelope from, ii. 297 

Dymas, father of Hecuba, ii. 45 

Dymas, son of Aegimius, killed in 
battle, i. 

Dynamene, a Nereid, i. 15 

Dynastes, son of Hercules, i. 273 


Eagle devours the liver of Pro- 
metheus, i. 53, 229; offspring of 
Kchidna and Typhon, 229; 
carries off Ganymede, ii. 37; 
Ajax named after an, 61 

Earth married to Sky, i. "3. persuades 
the Titans to attack their father 
(Sky), gives Cronus an adamantine 
Bickle, 5; her prophecies, 7, 11, 


25; her offspring, 3, 5, 13, 
15, 39, 131; mother. of the 
giants, 43; mother of Typhon, 
47, of Echidna, 131; presents the 
golden apples of the Hesperides 
to Zeus on his marriage, 221; 
Antaeus said to be a son of, 223 ; 
saves Nyctimus, son of Lycaon, 
when his father and brothers were 
killed by Zeus, 393, 395 

Ecbasus, son of Argus, i. 131 

Henedonus, river, Hercules at the, 
i, 221 

Echemmon, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Ee husband of Timandra, 
il. 

Echephron, son of Nestor, i. 85 

Echephron, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Echidna, daughter of Tartarus and 
Earth, slain by Argus, i. 131; 

»mother of the Chimera by 
Typhon, i. 151; mother of the 
dog Orthus by’ Typhon, 211; 
mother by Typhon of the 
dragon which guards the apples 
of the Hesperides, 221; mother 
of the Caucasian eagle by 
Typhon, 229; mother of the 
Sphinx by Typhon, 347; mother 
of the Crommyon sow by 
Typhon, ii. 129 

Echinadian Islands, the Harpies 
pursued to the, i. 105, 107, 165 

Echion, one of the Sparti, i. 317; 
husband of Agave, 317, 331; 
father of Pentheus, 331 

Echion, son of Portheus, killed by 
leaping from the Wooden Horse, 
i. 

Echion, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Edonians, Lycurgus, king of the, 
i. 327; put the king to death, 
327, 329 

Eetion, father of Andromache, ii. 51 

Egg, Helen hatched out of an, ii. 25 

Egypt, the gods take refuge in, 
i. 49; Io comes to, 135; Epa- 
phus "and Belus, kings of, 135, 
297; formerly called the country 
of the Melampods, 137; Hercules 
in, 223, 225, 227; Dionysus 
roams over, 395 ; the daughters 
of Cinyras die in, ii. 85; Helen 
carried by Hermes to, 175; 
Proteus, king of, 175, 279; 
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Menelaus driven by a storm to, 
oe ; Helen found by Menelaus in, 


Egyptians identify Demeter with 
Isis, 1. 135 

Egyptus, son of Belus, conquers 
and reigns over Egypt, i. 137; 
has fifty sons, 137 ; his sons come 
to Argos, marry the daughters of 
Danaus, and are murdered by 
them, 139, 141, 143 

Egyptus, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Dioxippe, i. 141, 143 

Kight years’ period, i. 317 

Hione, a Nereid, i. 15 

Elachia, daughter of Thespius, 
nye of Buleus by Hercules, 
1, _ 

Elais, daughter of Anius, one of the 
Wine-growers, ii. 179, 181 

Elare, daughter of Orchomenus, 
mother of Tityus by Zeus, i. 27 

ere charioteer of Amphiaraus, 
i, 371 

latus, a centaur, wounded by 
Hercules, i. 193 

Elatus, father of Polyphemus, i. 99 

Elatus, son of Arcas, joint ruler of 
Arcadia, father of Stymphalus 
and Pereus, i. 397 

Elatus, snitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Eleans, Polyxenus, king of the, 
1, 169; war of Hercules with the, 
249; their muster for the Trojan 
war, li. 183. See also Elis 

Electra, an Oceanid, i. J1, 13; 
mother of Iris and the Harpies by 
Thaumas, 15 

Klectra, daughter of Atlas, one of 
the Pleiades, ii. 3; lias Jasion and 
Dardanus by Zeus, 85; takes 
refuge at the Palladium, 41 

Electra, daughter of Agamemnon, 
ii, 171, 271; saves Orestes and 
entrusts him to Strophius, 27t; 
married to Pylades, 277 

Klectra, danghter of Danans, wife 
of Peristhenes, i. 141 

Electran gate of Thebes, i. 361 

Klectryon, sou of Perseus, i. 163; 
father of Alcmena, 165; king of 
Mycenae, 167; his sons slay the 
sons of Vterclaus, 169; acciden- 
tally killed by Amphitryon, 169 

Ilephantis, wife of Danaus, i. 141 
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Elephenor, son of Chalcodon, 
suitor of Helen, ii. 27; leader of 
the Enuboeans against Troy, 183 ; 
dies in Troy, 259; his people 
inhabit Apollonia in Epirus, 259 

Eleusinians, their war with the 
Athenians, ii. 109 

Ikleusis, Demeter at, i. 37, 39, il. 95; 
the Laughless Rock at, i.37 ; Well 
of the Fair Dances at, 37; the 
centaurs, fleeing from Hercules, 
are received and hidden by 
Poseidon at, 198, 195; Hercules 
initiated by Eumolpus at, 233 

Eleusis, father of Triptolemus, ac- 
cording to Panyasis, i. 39 

ee son of Apollo by Aethusa, 


ii. 
Eleutherae, in Boeotia, Amphion 
and Zethus born at, i. 337, 339 
Elis, founded by Endymion, i. 61; 
Salmoneus founds a city in, which 
is destroyed by thunderbolt, 81; 
Augeas, king of, 195; captured 
by Hercules, 249 ; Oxylus flees to, 
289; Pisa in, ii, 163. See also 
Eleans 

Elpenor, Ulysses sees the ghost of, 
ii. 289 

Bye Sicily, Eryx king of the, 
12 


Elysian Fields, Cadmus and Har- 
monia sent by Zeus to the, i. 335 ; 
Menelaus and Helen go to the, 
ii. 279 : 

Emathion, son of Tithonus, slain by 
Hercules, i. 229; son of Tithonus 
and Dawn, ii. 43 

Emulation, born of Pallas and 
Styx, i. 13 

Enarete, daughter of Deimachus, 
wile of Aeolus, i. 57 

Enarophorus, son of Hippocoon, 
ii. 21 

Enceladus, a giant, overwhelmed 
under Sicily by Athena, i. 45 

Enceladus, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Amymone, i. 139 

Encheleans get Cadmus and Har- 
monia to help them agninst the 
Illyrians, i, 335 ‘ 

Endeis, daughter of Sciron, wife of 
Aeacus, ii. 53 

Kndium, a city, taken by Achilles, 
ii, 203 
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Endymion, founder of Elis, beloved 
by the Moon, his eternal sleep, 
i, 61; father of Aetolus, 61 

Enipeus, river, loved by Tyro, i. 81 

Ennomus, son of Arsinous, a 
Mysian leader, ii. 205 

Entelides, son of Hercules, by Me- 
nippis, i. 273 

Enyo, daughter of Phorcus, i. 155 

Eone, daughter of Thespius, mother 
of Amestrius by Hercules, i. 275 

Epaphus, son of Io, i. 185; put out 
of the way by the Curetes, 135; 
discovered in Byblus by Io, 135 ; 
reigns over Egypt, 135; founds 
Memphis, 135; father of Lysia- 
nassa, 225 

Epeus, victor in boxing, ii. 211; an 
architect, constructs the Wooden 
Horse, 229, 231 

Ephemeral fruits, i. 51 

Ephesus, the Cercopes at, i. 241 

Ephialtes, a giant, shot by Apollo 
and Hercules, i. 45 

Ephialtes, one of the Aloads, son of 
Poseidon by Iphimedia, woos 
Hera, i. 59. See Otus, Aloads 

Ephyra (Corinth) founded by 
Sisyphus, i. 79 

Ephyra in Thesprotia, captured by 
Hercules, i. 259 é 

Epicasta, daughter of Menoeceus, i. 
343.. See Jocasta 

Epicaste, daughter of Augeas, 
mother of Thestalus by Hercules, 
i. 277 

Epicaste, daughter of Calydon, wife 
of Agenor, i. 61 

Epicnemedian Locrians join Her- 
cules in his attack on Oechalia, 
i. 265 

Epidaurus, Periphetes the Clubman 
in, ii. 123 

Epidaurus, son of Argus, i. 131 

Epigoni, their war on Thebes, i. 91, 
377, 379, 381 

Epilais, daughter of Thespius, 
mother of Astyanax by Hercules, 


i. 273 

Epilaus, son of Neleus, i. 85 

Epimetheus, son of Iapetus and 
Asia, i. 13; husband of Pandora 
and father of Pyrrha, 53 

Epirus, the sons of Alcmacon, 
journey to, i. 387; Apollonia in, 


ii. 259 ; Ulysses journeys through, 
301; Neoptolemus, king of the 
islands off, 307 

Epistrophus, son of Iphitus, suitor 
of Helen, ii. 27 

Epistrophus, son of Mecisteus, 
leader of the Alizones, ii. 205 

Epochus, son of Lycurgus, i. 399 

Epopeus, son of Poseidon by Canace, 
i. 59; king of Sicyon, marries An- 
tiope, 337 ; killed by Lycus, 337 

Erasippus, son of Hercules by Ly- 
sippe, i. 275 

Erato, a Muse, i. 17 

Erato, a Nereid, i. 15 

Erato, daughter of Danaus, wife of 
Bromius, i. 141 

Erato, daughter of Thespius, mother 
of Dynastes by Hercules, i. 273 

Ereclitheis, the (so-called) sea on 
the Acropolis of Athens, produced 
by Poseidon, ii. 79 

Erechtheus, father of Creusa, i. 57 ; 
father of Procris, 79; twin son 
of Pandion, ii. 99; succeeds to 
the kingdom, 101; marries Praxi- 
thea, 103; his children, 103; in 
the war with the Eleusinians he 
slaughters his youngest daughter 
for victory, and the other daugh- 
ters slaughter themselves, 111; 
kills Eumolpus, 111; he and his 
house destroyed by Poseidon, 111 

Erginus, son of Clymenus, king of 
Orchomenus, exacts tribute from 
the Thebans and is killed by Her- 
cules, i. 179, 181 

Erginus, son of Poscidon, in the 
Argo, i. 97 

Erichthonius, son of Dardanus, 
succeeds to the kingdom, ii. 37; 
husband of Astyoche, father of 
Tros, 37 

Erichthonius, son of Hephaestus 
and Atthis or Athena, ii. 89, 91; 
put in a chest and entrusted by 
Athena to  Pandrosus, 91; 
brought up by Athena in the 
precinct, 91, 93; king of Athens, 
93; sets up a wooden image of 
Athena, 93 ; institutes the Pana- 
thenaea, 93; marries Praxithea, 
95; father of Pandion, 95; buried 
in the precinct of Athena, 95 

Eridanus, river, the Argonauts at 
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the, i, 113; 
223 

Erigone, daughter of Aegisthus and 
Clytaemnestra, brings Orestes to 
trial at the Areopagus, ii. 271; 
married by Orestes, 277 

Erigone, daughter of Icarius, be- 
wails her father and hangs 
herself, ii. 97 

Eriphyle, daughter of Talaus, wife 
of Amphiaraus, i. 91; bribed by 
the necklace of Harmonia, per- 
suades her husband Amphiaraus 
to go to the war against Thebes, 
355; bribed by the robe of 
Harmonia, persuades her sons 
Alcmaeon and Amphilochus to go 
to the war against Thebes, 379, 
381, 383; killed by Alcmaeon, 
383; her Fury visits the mur- 
derer, 383 

Eriphyle, the, of Stesichorus, ti. 17 

Erymanthus, Mount, the boar of, 
overcome by Hercules, i. 191, 193 

Erysichthon, son of Cecrops by 
Agraulus, ii. 813; dies childless, 81 

Erythia, cows of the Sun in, i. 43; 
island of Geryon, 211, 213 

INES one of the ‘Hesperides, 


Erythras (not Eurythras), 
Hercules by Exole, i. 273 
Erythrius, son of Athamas, i. 77 
Eryx, son of Poseidon, king of the 
Elymi in Sicily, killed by Her- 
cules, i, 217 
Eteocles, son of Oedipus, i. 349; 
makes a compact with his brother 
Polynices to rule alternately, 351 5 
rules over Thebes and refuses to 
hand over the kingdom to his 
brother Polynices, 351; pays no 
heed to message of Tydeus, 359, 
361; puts the Thebans in battle 
array, 3613 slain in single combat 
by his brother Polynices, 369 
Eteoclus, son of Iphis, one of the 
Seven against Thebes, i. 357 ; one 
of the victors in the Nemean 
games, 359; slain by Leades, 369 
Eteoneus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 
Ethiopia, Perseus in, 1.159; Dawn 
carries Tithonus to, il. 43; 
Hummolpus carried by Poseidon to, 
09 
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son of 


ee woman, wife of Danaus, 


Ethiopians compel their king 
(Cepheus) to expose his daughter 
to a sea monster, i. 159 

Fthodia, daughter of Amphion and 
Niobe, i. 341 

abe? Mount, thrown on Typhon, 


Euboea, daughter of Thespius, 
mother of Olympus by Hercules, 


27 
HuboR the Argonauts sail past, 
119; Autolycus steals cattle 

ient 239; Cenaeum in, 267; 
wreck of the Greeks on the coast 
of, ii. 247, 259 

Euboeans, ‘their muster for the 
Trojan war, ii. 183 

Eubote, daughter of Thespius, 
moter of Eurypylus by Hercules, 
i; 

Euchenor, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Iphimedusa, i. 141 

Eucrante, a Nereid, i. 15 

Evudore, a Nereid, i. 15 

Eueres, son of Pterelaus, 1. 165. See 
Everes 

Eulimene, a Nereid, i. 15 

Eumaeus, servant of Ulysses, ii. 299; 
nee Ulysses to shoot the suitors, 

pense son of Hercules by Lyse, 
1; 

Eumedes, son of Melas, killed by 
Tydeus, i. 71, 73 

Eumelus, as to Callisto, i. 395; on 
the wife of Arcas, 397; as to 
penodarais. son of Menelaus, 


1 
uieine: father of Dolon, ii. 207 
Eumelus, son of Admetus, suitor of 
Helen, ii. 27; leader of the 
Pheraeans against Troy, 185; 
victor in the chariot-race, 217 
Eumelus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 
Eumenides, precinct of the, at 
Colonus, i. 351 
Eumetes, son of Lycaon, i. 389 
Eumolpe, a Nereid, i. 15 
Eumolpus at Eleusis cleanses and 
initiates Hercules, i. 233; son of 
Poseidon by Chione, ii. 107, 109 ; 
thrown by his mother into the 
sea, but rescued by Poseidon and 
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carried to Ethiopia, 109; being 
banished, he goes to Thrace, of 
which he becomes king, 109; 
fights for the Eleusinians against 
the Athenians, 109, 111; killed 
by Erechtheus, 111; father of 
Ismarus, 109 

Eumolpus, a flute miiven, falsely 
accuses Tenes, ii. 193; killed by 
Cycnus, 195 

Eumon, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Euneus, son of Jason, i. 9 

Eunice, a Nereid, i. 15 

Eunomus, son of Architeles, killed 
by Hercules, i. 259 

Eupalamus, father of Metiadusa, 
ii. 111; son of Metion, father of 
Daedalus, 121 

Euphemus, son of Poseidon, in the 
Argo, i. 97 

Euphemus, son of ‘Troezenus, 
leader of the Cicones, ii. 205 

Kuphorbus wounds Patroclus, ii.209 

Euphorion, on the dedication of the 
bow of Philoctetes to Apollo, 
ii, 261 

Euphrosyne, a Grace, i. 17 

Eupinytus, son of Amphion and 
Niobe, i, 341 

Euripides, on the sons of Belus, 
i. 137; on the death of Partheno- 
pacus, 369; on the children of 
Alcmaeon, 387 ; ; as to the father 
and husband of Atalanta, 401, 403 

Europa on the bull, i. 199 ; daughter 
of Agenor or of Phoenix, 297, 
299; loved by Zeus, who carries 
her on a bull through the sea to 
Crete, 299; she bears him Minos, 
Sarpedon, and Rhadamanthys, 
299 ; sought for by her brothers, 
her mother, and Thasus, 299, 
301; married by Asterius, 301 ; 
her descendants, 313; gives 
necklace to Harmonia, 317 

Europe, traversed by Io, i. 133; 
traversed by Hercules on his way 
to fetch the kine of Geryon, 211; 
and Libya, pillars of Hercules at 
the boundaries of, 211, 213; and 
Asia embroiled by the will of 
Zeus, ii. 171 

Europe, wife of Danaus, i. 139 

Eurotas, son of Lelex, father of 
Sparta, ii. 11 


Euryale, a Gorgon, i. 157 

Euryale, mother of Orion by 
Poseidon, i. 31 

Euryalus, son of Mecisteus, i. 91; 
in the Argo, 97; one of the 
Epigoni, 379 

Euryalus, son of Melas, killed by 
Tydeus, i. 71, 73 é 

Euryalus, suitor of Penelope from 
Dulichium, li. 297 

Euryalus, suitor of Penelope from 
Zacynthos, ii. 299 

Eurybia, daughter of Sea, mother of 
a streeue, Pallas, and Perses, i. 13, 


Eurybia, daughter of Thespius, 
vie of Polylaus by Hercules, 
i. 

Eurybius, son of Eurystheus, slain 
in battle with the Athenians, 
i 

Eurybius, son of Neleus, i. 85 

Eurycapys, son of Hercules by 
Clytippe, i. 273 

Eurydamas, son of Egyptus, hus- 
band of Phartis, i. 141 

Eurydice, daughter of Adrastus, 
wife of Ilus, ii. 43 

Eurydice, daughter of Danaus, wife 
of Dryas, i. 141 

Eurydice, daughter of Lacedaemon, 
wife of Acrisius, mother of Danae, 
i. 147, ii. 11 

Eurydice, wife of Lycurgus, mother 
of Opheltes, i. 91, 357 

Eurydice, wife of Orpheus, dies of 
snake-bite, i. 17; sent up from 
Hades by Pluto, but obliged to 
return, 17, 19 

Eurygania, daughter of Hyperphas, 
wife of Oedipus, according to 
some, i. 349 

Eurylochus, a companion of 
Ulysses, reports to him the en- 
chantments of Circe, ii. 287, 289 

Eurylochus, son of Danaus, hus- 
band of Autonoe, i. 141 

Eurylochus, suitor of Penelope, 
ii. 299 

Eurymede, wife of _Glaucus, mother 
of Bellerophon, i. 79 

Eurymedon, son of ‘Minos, in Paros, 
i. 203, 303 

Eurymenes, son of Neleus, i. 85 

Eurynome, an Oceanid, in Wise 
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daughter of Ocean, 17; mother 
of Asopus by Zeus, ii. 51 

Kuryuome, wife of Lycurgus, i. 399 

Eurynomus, suitor of Penelope, 
ii. 299 

Euryopes, son of 
Terpsicrate, i. 275 

Eurypyle, daughter of Thespius, 
mother of Archedicus by Her- 
cules, i. 273 

Kurypylus, son of Evaemon, suitor 
of Helen, ii. 27; leader of the 
Ormenians against Troy, 185; 
wounded at Troy, 209 

Eurypylus, son of Hercules by 
Eubote, i. 273 

Eurypylus, son of Poseidon, king of 
Cos, slain by Hercules, i. 247 ; 
father of Chalciope, 275, 277 

Eurypylus, son of Telephus, fights 
for the Trojans, ii. 227; slain by 
Neoptolemus, 227 

Eurypylus, son of Temenus, hires 
men to murder his father, i. 291 

Eurypylus, son of Thestius, i. 63 

Eurypylus, suitor of Penelope, 
il. 297 

Eurysthenes, son of Aristodemus, 
i. 287; with his brother Procles 
gets Lacedaemon by lot, 289 

Eurystheus, son of Sthenelus, born 
a seven-month child, reigns over 
Mycenae, i. 167; at Tiryns, 
llercules ordered to serve, 185 ; 
commands Hercules to bring the 
skin of the Nemean lion, 185; 
hides in a bronze jar under the 
earth, 187; purifies Copreus, 
187; orders Hercules to kill the 
hydra, 187, but refuses to recog- 
nize this labour, 189: orders 
Hercules to clean out the dung of 
the cattle of Augeas, 195; re- 
fuses to recognize this as one of 
the labours, 197 ; orders Hercules 
to chase away the Stymphalian 
birds, 197, to bring the Cretan 
bull, 199, "to bring the mares of 
Diomedes, 201, to. bring the belt 
of Hippolyte, 203 ; father of 
Admete, 203 ; orders Hercules 
to fetch the kine of Geryou, 211 ; 
sacrifices the kine to Hera, 219; 
orders Hercules to fetch the 
golden apples from the Hes- 
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perides, 219, 221; bestows the 
apples of the Hesperides on 
Hercules, 231, 233 ; demands the 
surrender of the sons of Hercules 
from Ceyx, 277; wages war with 
the Athenians, 277; killed by 
uae: 277, 279; his sons slain, 

Eurystratus, suitor of Penelope, 
li. 297 

Euryte, a nymph, mother of 
Halirrhothius by Poseidon, ii. 81 

Euryte, daughter of Hippodamas, 
wife of Porthaon, i. 63 

Eurytele, daughter of Thespius, 
raged of Leucippus by Hercules, 
i. 275 

Kurythemis, daughter of Cleoboea, 
wife of Thestius, i. 63 

Eurythras. See Erythras 

Eurytion, a centaur, i. 193; slain 
by Hercules, 197 

Eurytion, herdsman of Geryon, 
i, 211; killed by Hercules, 215 

Eurytion, son of Actor, hunts the 
Calydonian boar, i. 67; killed by 
Peleus, 69; king of Phthia, 
receives Peleus, purifies him, and 
gives him his "daughter, li. 61; 
accidentally killed by Peleus, 63 

Eurytus, a giant, killed by Diony- 
sus, i. 45 

Eurytus and Cteatus, sons of 
Actor or Poseidon by Molione, 
called the Molionides, slain by 
Hercules, i. 249 

Eurytus, father of Thalpius, ii. 27 

Eurytus, teaches Hercules to shoot, 
i. 175, 183; prince of Oechalia, 
offers his daughter as a prize to 
the best. archer, 237, 239 ; sus- 
pects Hercules of stealing his 
cattle, 239 ; refuses compensation 
for the murder of his son, 241; 
slain by Hercules, 265 

Eurytus, son of Hermes, in the 
Argo, i. 97 

Eurytus, son of Hippocoon, slain by 
Hercules, ii. 23 

Lusorus, father of Acamas, ii. 205 

Euterpe, a Muse, i. 17; mother of 
Rhesus, 21 ‘ 

Eutiches, son of Hippocoon, ii. 21 ; 
slain by Hercules, 23 

KEuxanthius, son of Minos, i. 303 
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Evadne, daughter of Iphis, burns 
herself with the corpse of her 
husband Capaneus, i. 375 

Evadne, daughter of Strymon, wife 
of Argus, i. 131 

Een father of Eurypylus, 
ii. 

Evaemon, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Evagoras, son of Neleus, i. 85 

Evagoras, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Evagore, a Nereid, i. 15 

Evander, son of Priam, ii. 49 


Evenorides, suitor of Penelope 
from Dulichium, ii. 297 
Evenorides, suitor of Penelope 


from Zacynthos, ii. 299 
Evenus, a river, i. 63; the centaur 


Nessus at the, 261 

Evenus, son of Ares, father of 
Marpessa, i. 63; throws himself 
into a river, which is named after 
him, 63 

Everes, father of Tiresias, i. 361 

Everes, son of Hercules by Par- 
thenope, i. 277 

Everes (Bueres), son of Pterelaus, 
i. 165; survives the slaughter of 
his brothers, 169 

Evippe, daughter of Danaus, wife 
of Argius, i. 141 

Evippe, daughter of Danaus, wife 
of Imbrus, i. 141 

Evippus, son of Thestius, i. 63 

Exile the penalty for homicide, 
i. 61, 261, 283, 287, 289, 305, 335, 
337, ‘ii. 57, 105 

Exole, daughter of Thespius, mother 
of Erythras by Hercules, i. 273 

Extremities of human victim cut 
off, i. 329 


Fates, the, daughters of Zeus and 
Themis, i. 15; slay two giants, 
47; beguile Typhon, 51; predict 
the death of Meleager, 65 ; allow 
Admetus a substitute to die for 


him, 93 

Fennel, fire hidden in a stalk of, 
i. 51 : 

Fire, Demophon put on the, by 
Demeter to make him immortal, 


i. 37, 39; stolen by Prometheus 
and given to men, 51; __fire- 
breathing bulls, 109, 111; Her- 


cules throws his children into the, 
183; Achilles put by Thetis on 
the, to make him immortal, ii. 69, 
71; Broteas throws himself into 
the, 155, 157; sacred fire into 
which the Taurians throw stran- 
gers, 273 

First fruits sacrificed to the gods, 
i. 65, 67 

Flesh of infants eaten by women in 
Bacchic frenzy, i. 331 

Flood in Deucalion’s time, i. 55, 
ii. 89. See Deucalion 

Fox a symbol of Messene, i. 291 

Furies, born of the flowing blood of 
Sky, i. 5; pursue Orestes, ii, 271 

Fury, Demeter in the likeness of a, 

_i. 373; of Eriphyle pursues her 
murderer Alcmaeon, 383 


Gadfly sent by Hera to infest Io in 
cow-form, i. 1383; sent by Hera 
eo torment the cows of Hercules, 

17 

Gadira, the kine of Geryon in, i. 211 

Galatea, a Nereid, i. 15 

Games celebrated in honour of 
father of Teutamides, i. 163; in 
honour of Archemorus, 359; in 
honour of Pelias, 399, ii. 62 ; held 
by king of Phrygia, 27; in 
honour of Laius at Thebes, 117 ; 
in honour of Patroclus, 2115; in 
honour of Achilles, 217 

Ganymede, son of Tros, caught up 
by Zeus on an eagle and made 
cupbearer of the gods, ii. 37; 
horses given by Zeus as compen- 
sation for the rape of, i. 209 

Gelanor, king of Argos, surrenders 
the kingdom to Danaus, i. 137 

Genetor, son of Lycaon, i, 389 

Geraestus, Cape, Myrtilus thrown 
into the sea at, ii. 163 

Geraestus, the Cyclops, the daugh- 
ters of Hyacinth sacrificed on the 
grave of, ii. 119 

Gerenians, Nestor brought up 
among thie, i. 85, 251 

Geryon, son of Chrysaor, i. 1595 a 
triple-bodied giant in “Erythia, 
211; killed and his kine driven 
away by Hercules, 215 

Giants, sons of Sky and Larth, 
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make war on the gods in the 
sky, i. 43, 45, 47, 247; dragon- 
footed, 43 ; shot by Hercules, 45, 


Glauce, an Amazon, carried off by 
Hercules, ii. 142, uote 4 

Glauce, daughter of Creon, married 
to Jason, murdered by Medea, 
i. 123 

Glauce, daughter of Cychreus, 
mother of ‘elamon, according to 
Pherecydes, ii. 53 

Glauce, daughter of Danaus, wife of 
Alces, i. 141 

Glaucippe, daughter of Danaus, 
wife of Potamon, i. 141 

Glauconome, a Nereid, i. 15 

Glaucus, son of Antenor, saved by 
Ulysses and Menelaus, ii. 237 ~ 

Glaucus, son of Hippolochus, leader 
of the Lycians, ii. 205 ; exchanges 


arms with Diomedes, 207 ; killed 
by Ajax, 215 
Glaucus, son of Minos, i. 303; 


drowned in a jar of honey, 311; 
brought to life by a magic herb, 
313; taught the art of divination 
by Polyidus, but forgets it, 313 ; 
raised trom the dead by <Aescu- 
lapius, ij. 19 

Glaucus, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Glaucus, son of Sisyphus, i. 149; 
father of Bellerophon, 79 

Glaucus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

eee son of Hercules by Deianira, 
i. 275 

Goblet, golden, Hercules crosses 
the ocean in a, i, 213, 215, 229 

Gods turned into animals, i. 49; 
attacked by the Aloads, 59; 
altars of the twelve, at Olympia, 
251; all the, celebrate tiie mar- 
riage of Cadmus and Harmonia, 
317; blind Tiresias for revealing 
their secrets, 361; celebrate the 
marriage of Peleus and Thetis, 
ii. 69; the twelve, arbiters be- 
tween Poseidon and Athena, 81 ; 
the twelve, try Ares for murder in 
the Areopagus, 81; the mysteries 


of the, revealed to men by 
Tantalus, 155 
Golden Fiecece, the, i. 75; nailed to 


an oak in Colchis, 77, 95 5 guarded 
by a sleepless dragou, 95, 113; 
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Jason sent by Pelias to fetch it, 
95, 109; oe for him by 
Medea, 1 

Golden tae of Pterelaus, i. 165, 


Golden horns of the Cerynitian 
hind, i. 191 

Gorge, ‘daughter of Danaus, wife of 
Hippothous, i. 141 

Gorge, daughter of Oeneus, wife of 
Andraemon, i. 65; said to be 
mother of Tydeus’ by her own 
father, 71; mother of Thoas, 
ii. 183 

Gorgo, wife of Egyptus, i. 141 

Gorgon (Medusa), Perseus sent to 
fetch the head of the, i, 155; 
beheaded by Perseus, 159; 
Pegasus and Chrysaor spring from 
her trunk, 159; her head turns 
to stone those against whom it is 
directed, 161; it is given to 
Athena, who puts it in her shield, 
161; said to have rivalled 
Athena, 161; hair of the lock of 
the, can turn enemies to flight, 
253; blood of the, used by 
Aesculapius to kill or give life, 
ii. 17. See also Medusa 

Gorgons, the, offspring of Phorcus 
and Ceto, i. 15; sisters of the 
Phorcides, 155 ; "described, 157 ; 
visited by Perseus, 157, 159 

Gorgophone, daughter of Danaus, 
wife of Proteus, i. 1389 

Gorgophone, daughter of Perseus, 
wife of Perieres, i. 79, 163, ii. 13 

Gorgophonus, son of Electryon, 
i, 165 

Gorgyra, mother of Ascalaphus, 
by Acheron, i. 41 

Gorgythion, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Graces, the, daughters of Zeus, i. 17; 
sacrifices in Paros to the, without 
flutes aud garlands, ii. 117 

Gration, a giant, slain by Artemis, 


i, 47 

Grave of Abderus, Abdera founded 
beside the, i. 201; of Geraestus, 
the Cyclops, at’ Athens, the 
daughters of Hyacinth sacrificed 
on the, il. 119; of Ajax, 201; 
Polyxena sacrificed on the grave 
of Achilles, 239, 241 

Greece, great part of, flooded in 
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Deucalion’s time, i. 55; kings of, 
go to Sparta to woo Helen, ii. 27 ; 
delivered from dearth by prayer 
of Aeacus, 55; army raised in, 
for war against Troy, 177; 
oo women dread slavery in, 
2 


Greeks named Hellenes after Hellen, 
i, 57; ravage Mysia, taking it for 
Troy, ii. 187; repulsed by Tele- 
phus, they return home, 187; 
at Troy make a wall to protect 
the roadstead, 207; chased by 
the Trojans, 207, 209; many of 
them slain by Memnon, 213; 
after ten years of war the “Greeks 
despondent, 224 ; fetch the bones 
of Pelops, 225 dedicate the 
Wooden Horse to Athena, 233; 
lighted to Troy by a beacon, 235; 
spare Aeneas and Anchises, 237 ; 
Zeus sends a storm on the, 247 ; 
refuse satisfaction to N. auplius for 
the death of Palamedes, 249; 
wives of the, persuaded to be 
unfaithful, 249 : their wander- 
ings and ‘settlements in various 
countries, 257; lose their ships 
and settle in Italy, 263 

Guneus, father of Laonome, i. 165 

Guneus, son of Ocytus, leader of the 
Aeanianians against Troy, ii. 185; 
settles in Libya, 257, 259 

Gyes, a Hundred-handed, i. 3 

Gyrtonians, their muster for the 
Trojan war, ii. 185 


Hades, Tartarus a place in, i. 5; 
Pluto, lord of, 11; Styx in, 13; 
descent of Orpheus ’to, 17; Tityus 
in, 29; Side in, 31; "Ascalaphus 
in 39, 237; Sisyphus in, 79; 
Alcestis brought up from, 93; 
the mouth of, at Taenarum, 233, 
235; Hercules in, 233, 235, 237; 
Cerberus brought up by Hercules 
from, 233, 237; Theseus aud 
Pirithous in, 235, 237; Meleager 
and the Gorgon Medusa in, 235 
Rhadamanthys and Minos judges 
in, 301; Dionysus brings up his 
mother’ (Semele) from, 333; 
Aeacus keeps the keys of, ii. 57 ; 
descent of Theseus and Pirithous 


to, 153; punishment of Tantalus 
in, 155; Protesilaus brought up 
from, 199, and carried back to, 
201; fire wafted up from, 273 

Hades, the cap of, which rendered 
the wearer invisible, i. 157, 159; 
the kine of, i. 215, 237 ; wounded 
by Hercules at Pylus, 251. See 
Pluto 

Haemo, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Haemon, son of Creon, killed by 
the Sphinx, i. 349 

Haemus, Mount, in Thrace, i. 51; 
traversed by To, 133 

Hagius, suitor of Penelope, ii, 297 

Hagnias, father of Tiphys, i. 97 

Hair cut off in mourning, i. 101; 
golden hair of Pterelaus, 165, 173 ; 
of Gorgon turns enemies to flight: 
253; purple hair of Nisus, ii. 
173; of Locrian maidens cropped 
at Troy, 267 

Halie, a Nereid, i. 15 

Halimede, a Nereid, 1.15 

Halipherus, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Halirrhothius, son of Poseidon 
killed by Ares, ii. 81 

Halius, suitor of Penelope, ii. 299 

Halocrates, son of Hercules, by 
Olympusa, 1. 275 

Hamadryad aes, mothers of 
children by Danaus, i. 141 

Hanging as a mode of suicide, i. 71, 
121, 269, 349, ii. 51, 65, 97, 147 

Harmonia, daughter “of ‘Ares and 
Aphrodite, married to Cadmus, 
i. 3173 receives a necklace made 
by Hephaestus, 317; goes with 
Cadmus to the Encheleans and is 
turned into a serpent, 335; sent 
ae Zeus to the Elysian Fields, 
3 

Harpaleus, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Harpalycus, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Harpies, the, offspring of Thaumas 
and Electra, i. 15; molest 
Phineus, chased away by Zetes 
and Calais, 105, 107, ii. 105, 107 

Harpys, river in Peloponnese, i, 105 

Heads of murdered sons of Egyptus 
buried at Lerna, i. 143; of un- 
successful suitors of Hippodamia 
nailed to her father’s house, ii. 161 

Heaven attacked by Typhon, i. 49; 
Hercules carried up to, 271; 
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Dionysus ascends with his mother 
to, 333; oracle about the fall of, 
ii. 265. See also Sky 

Hebe, daughter of Zeus and Hera, 
oe ae married to Hercules, 271, 

Hecate, born of Perses and Asteria, 
i. 13; kills Clytius, 45 

Hector, firstborn son of Priam and 
Hecuba, ii. 45; marries Andro- 
mache, 51; _ kills Protesilaus, 
199; tights Ajax, 207; sets fire 
to the Greek ships, 209; slain by 
Achilles, 209, 211; his body 
ransomed by Priam, 211 

Hecuba, daughter of Dymas, second 
wife of Priam, ii. 45; mother of 
Hector, 45; mother of Paris, 47 ; 
her dream, 47; her other sons 
and daughters, 47, 49; awarded 
to Ulysses or Helenus, 241; 
turned into a bitch, 241; buried 
in the Chersonnese, 241 

Helen, daughter of Zeus by Leda 
or by Nemesis, ii. 23, 25; 
hatched out of an egg, 25; 
carried off by Theseus. to 
Aphidnae, 25; recovered by 
Pollux and Castor, 25; _ her 
wooers, 27, 29; carried off by 
Alexander (Paris) from Sparta, 
51, 171; carried off from Sparta 
by Theseus and Pirithous, 153; 
rescued by the Dioscuri, 153; 
married by Menelaus, 1713 goes 
off with Alexander (Paris), 173, 
175; comes with him to Troy, 
175; the real Helen carried by 
Hermes to Egypt, a phantom 
Helen carried by Alexander to 
Troy, 175; assigned to Dei- 
phobus after the death of Alex- 
ander (Priam), 223; recognizes 
Ulysses and helps him to steal the 
Palladium, 227; speaks to the 
Greek chiefs in the Wooden 
Horse, 235; led away by 
Menelaus, 237; a phantom ot 
her possessed by Menelaus, 279 ; 
discovered by Menelaus in Egypt, 
279; goes with him to the 
Elysian Fields, 279 

Helenus, son of Priam and Hecuba, 
ii. 49; claims Helen in marriage 
against Deiphobus, 223; cap- 
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tured by Ulysses, he tells how 
llium may be taken, 223, 225; 
gets Hecuba and buries her, 241 ; 
goes with Neoptolemus to 
Molossia, founds a city, and 
marries Deidamia, 251 

Helenus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 299 

Heleus, son of Perseus, i. 163; 
goes with Amphitryon against 
the Taphians, 173; settles in the 
Taphian islands, 173 

Heliconis, daughter of Thespius, 
mune of Phalias by Hercules, 
i. 

Helix, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Hellanicus, suitor of Penelope, 
ii. 297 

Helle, daughter of Athamas, i. 75; 
drowned in the Hellespont, to 

- which she gives her name, 77 

Hellen, son of Deucalion or Zeus 
and Pyrrha, i. 55, 57; the Hel- 
lenes (Greeks) named after him, 
57; divides the country among 
his sons, 57 

Hellenes (Greeks) named after 
Hellen, i. 57 

Hellespont named after Helle, i. 77 ; 
Hercules drives some of the kine 
of Geryon to the, 217 

Helmet of Pluto, i. 11; of Hades, 47 

Helos, in Argolis, Heleus at, i. 173 

Hemithea, daughter of Cycnus, 
banished with her brother Tenes 
by her father, ii. 193 

Hephaestine, wife of Egyptus, i. 143 

Hephaestus, borne by Hera without 
intercourse with the other sex, 
i. 21; according to Homer, a son 
of Zeus and Hera, 21, 23; comes 
to the rescue of Hera, cast out of 
heaven by Zeus, falls on Lemnos, 
23; helps the birth of Athena, 
25; his smithy, 33; wunder- 
ground house constructed by, 33 ; 
kills the giant Mimas, 45; nails 
Prometheus to the Caucasus, 53 ; 
father of Palaemon, 97; gives 
brazen-footed bulls ta Aeetes, 
109; gives Talos to Minos, 119; 
gives Hercules a golden breast- 
plate, 183; gives brazen cas- 
tanets to Athena, 199; entrusted 
with the kine of Geryon by 
Hercules, 217 ; makes a necklace 
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for Harmonia, 317; father of 
Erichthonius by Athena, ii. 89, 
91; father of Periphetes by 
Anticlia, 123; cleanses Pelops 
(for the murder of Myrtilus), 163 ; 
makes armour for Achilles, 209 ; 
dries up the river Scamander, 209 
Hera, daughter of Cronus and 
Rhea, swallowed by Cronus, 
i. 7; marries Zeus, 15; her 
offspring, 15; mother of 
Hephaestus, 21; put in bonds, 
23; hung from Olympus by Zeus, 
23, 247; Zeus afraid of, 29; casts 
down her rival Side to Hades, 
31; attacked by Porphyrion, 
45; claim of Alcyone to be, 59; 
wooed by Ephialtes, 59; angry 
with Athamas, 77; precinct of, 
838; treated with contumely by 
Pelias, 85, 95; helps the Argo- 
nauts through the Clashing 
Rocks, 107; summons Thetis to 
help the Argo, 115; of the 
Height at Corinth, altar of, 123, 
125; persecutes Io in form of a 
cow, 131; instigates the Curetes 
to make away with Epaphus, 
135; land of Argos belongs to, 
139; image of, disparaged by 
the daughters of Proetus, 147 ; 
persuades the Ilithyias to retard 
Alcmena’s delivery, 167; sends 
serpents to kill infant Hercules, 
175; drives Hercules mad, 183; 
stirs up the Amazons against Her- 
cules, 205; afilicts the cows of 
Geryon with a gadfly,217; the kine 
of Geryon sacrificed by Eurystheus 
to, 219; golden apples presented 
by Earth on her marriage with 
Zeus, 221; sends storms against 
Hercules, 247; Hercules  re- 
conciled to, 271; deceives 
Semele, 319; drives Athamas 
and Ino mad for rearing Diony- 
sus, 319; Dionysus turned into 
a kid to elude her wrath, 321; 
drives Dionysus mad, 325; 
sends the Sphinx to Thebes, 347 ; 

and Zeus refer their dispute to 
Tiresias as arbiter, 367; blinds 
Tiresias, 367; persuades Artemis 
to shoot Callisto as a_ wild 
beast, 395; brings up Thetis, 


ii. 67; assaulted by Ixion, 1493 
a cloud in her likeness sub- 
stituted for her, 149; Thyestes 
takes refuge at the altar of, 
171; a competitor for the prize 
of beauty, 1738; sends a storm 
on Alexander and Helen, 175; 
makes Menelaus immortal, 279 


Heraclea in Mysia, i. 205 
Heraclids (the sons of Hercules) 


attack and conquer Peloponnese, 
i. 281; quit Peloponnese and 
retire to Marathon, 283 ;° Hyllus 
seeks to effect the return of the, 
283; Polyphontes, one of the, 
291; belong to the family of 
Inachus, 297 


Heraeeus, son of Lycaon, i. 389 
Herb, magical, which brings dead 


to life, i. 313 


Hercules slays Linus, i. 17; at 


Troy, 28; shoots the giants, 45, 
47; delivers Prometheus, 53; 
wrestles with Achelous for 
Deianira, 65, 257; ravages 
Pylus, 85, 251; kills Pericly- 
menus, 85, 251; rescues Alcestis 
from Hades, 93; in the Argo, 
97, 101, 103; and Hylas, 101; 
left by the Argonauts at Aphetae, 
101; slave of Omphale, 101; 

his expedition against the Ama- 
zons, 141; brings up ‘Theseus 
from Hades, 153; his’ birth 
delayed by the I[lithyias, 167; 
born along with his twin Iphicles, 
175; strangles two serpents in 
his infancy, 175; his education, 
175, 177; kills Linus and tried 
for murder, 177; reared on a 
cattle farm, 177; kills the lion of 
Cithaeron, 177; has intercourse 
with the daughters of Thespius, 
179; dresses in the lion’s skin, 
179; mutilates the heralds otf 
Erginus, 179, 181; kills Erginus, 
181i; receives weapons from 
Athena, 181; compels the Min- 
yans to pay “tribute to Thebes, 
181; marries Megara, daughter 
ot Creon, 1815 receives weapons 
from the gods, 183; cuts himself 
a club at Nemea, 183; goes mad 
and burns his children, is purified 
by Thespius, and ordered by the 
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Delphic oracle to serve Eurys- 
theus at Tiryns, 183, 185; 
named Alcldes, 183; his ten 
(twelve) labours, 185-237; kills 
the Nemean lion, 185, 187; 
lodged at Cleonae by Molorchus, 
185, 1873; sacrifices to Saviour 
Zeus, 187 (cp. 185); kills the 
Lernaean hydra, 187, 189; dips 
his arrows in the hydra’s gall, 
189; brings the Cerynitian hind 
to Mycenae, 191; brings the 
Erymanthian boar to Mycenae, 
191, 195; his battle with the 
centaurs, 193; cleans out the 
cattle-yard of Augeas, 195, 197; 
is refused his reward by Augeas, 
197; shoots the Stymphalian 
birds, 197, 199; receives brazen 
castanets from Athena, 199; 
brings the Cretan bull, 199; 
brings the mares of Diomedes, 
201, 203; defeats the Bistones, 
201; founds Abdera, 201; 
brings the belt of the Amazon 
Hippolyte to Eurystheus, 203, 
205, 209; kills some of the sons 
of Minos in Paros, 203, 205; goes 
to Mysia, defeats the Bebryces, 
and kills their king Mygdon, 205 ; 
delivers Hesione, daughter of 
Laomedon, at Troy from a sea- 
beast, but is defrauded of his 
reward by Laomedon, 205, 207, 
209; his adventures at Aenus, 
Thasos, and Torone, 209 ; ordered 
to fetch the kine of Geryon from 
Erythia, 211; destroys wild 
beasts in Europe, 211; sets up 
the pillars of Hercules at Tar- 
tessus, 211, 213; receives from 
the Sun a golden goblet in which 
he crosses the ocean, 213; comes 
to Erythia, 213; kills Geryon 
and drives away his kine, 215; 
sent to fetch the golden apples of 
the Hesperides, 219, 221; fights 
Cycnus, son of Ares, 221; 
extorts an answer from Nereus, 
223; wrestles with and_ kills 
Antaeus, 223; goes to Egypt, 
223; haled to the altar to be 
sacrificed, but kills Busiris, 227 ; 
sacrifices a bullock (at Lindus), 
227; sacrifices to, accompanied 
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by curses, 227; releases Pro- 
metheus, 229; gets the apples of 
the Hesperides from Atlas, 231 ; 
relieves Atlas of his burden, 231 ; 
brings up Cerberus from Hades, 
233, 237; his adventures in 
Hades, 235, 237; gives Megara 
to Iolaus, 237; woos Iole, 237, 
239; kills lphitus, is purified by 
Deiphobus, 239; goes to Delphi, 
239; carries off the tripod, 241 ; 
serves Omphale as a slave, 241, 
243; binds the Cercopes, 241 ; 
kills Syleus, 241, 243; buries 
Icarus, 243; captures Ilium, 
245; gives Hesione to Telamon, 
245, 247; ravages Cos, 247; 
sides with the gods in their war 
with the giants, 247; kills the 
Molionides, 249; captures Elis 
and kills Augeas, 249; celebrates 
the Olympian games, 249 ; founds 
altars of Pelops and the twelve 
gods at Olympia, 251; captures 
Pylus, slays Neleus and his sons, 
2513; captures Lacedaemon, slays 
Hippocoon and his sons, 251, 253 ; 
restores Tyndareus, 253; begets 
Telephus on Auge, 253, 255, 257 ; 
woos Deianira, wrestles with 
Achelous, 257; marches against 
the Thesprotians, 259; kills 
Eunomus, 259; goes into exile, 
261; goes to Trachis, 261, 263 ; 
kills Nessus, 261; conquers the 
Dryopes, 263; fights for the 
Dorians against the Lapiths, 
263; kills Cycnus, son of Ares, 
265; kills Amyntor, 265; cap- 
tures Oechalia and slays Eurytus, 
265, 267; proposes to sacrifice to 
Zeus at Cenaeum, 267; tortured 
by the poisoned robe he burns 
himself on Mt. Oeta, 269, 271; 
obtains immortality, 271 ; marries 
Hebe, 271, 273; his sons, 273, 
275, 277; his sons (the Heraclids) 
flee to Ceyx at Trachis, 277 ; his 
sons come to Athens and claim 
protection, 277 (see also Hera- 
clids) ; seduces Auge, 397; kills 
Hippocoon and his sons, ii, 23 ; 
captures Ilium, 45; the bow of, 
51, 195; prays for a male child 
for Telamon, 61; his expedition 
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against Troy, 61; kills Zetes and 
Calais, 107; Troy not to be 
Sie without the bow of, 221, 


Herds of Augeas, i, 195 

Hermes slays giant Hippolytus, 
i. 47; steals the severed sinews 
of Zeus, 49; sent by Zeus to 
Deucalion, 55; rescues Ares, 59, 
61; gives ram with golden fleece 
to Nephele, 75; father of Auto- 
lycus, 97; father of Eurytus, 
97; ordered by Zeus to steal Io 
in form of a cow, 133; kills Argus 
the All-seeing, 133; hence called 
Argiphontes, 133; and Athena 
purify the Danaids for the 
murder of their husbands, 143; 
guides Perseus to the Phorcides, 
155; gives Perseus an adaman- 
tine’ sickle, 157; receives the 
winged sandals, wallet, and cap 
of Hades from Perseus and re- 
stores them to the nymphs, 
161; gives Hercules a sword, 
183; father of Abderus, 201; 
admonishes Hercules in Hades, 
235 ; sells Hercules to Omphale, 
2413 loves Apemosyne., 309; 
conveys infant Dionysus to Ino 
and Athamas, 319; brings 
Dionysus to the nymphs at Nysa, 
321; gives Amphion a lyre, 339; 
son:'of Zeus by Maia, born on 
Cyllene, ii. 5; goes to Pieria and 
steals the kine of Apollo, 5, 7, 9; 
makes a lyre from tortoise-shell, 
9; makes a shepherd’s pipe, 9; 
gets from Apollo a golden wand 
and the art of divination, 11; 
appointed herald of the gods, 11; 
father of Cephalus by Herse, 83 ; 
sent by Zeus with a message to 
Atreus, 165; leads the goddesses 
to be judged by Alexander on 
Ida, 173; steals Helen and carries 
her to Egypt, 175; brings up 
Protesilaus from Hades, 199; 
gives moly to Ulysses, 289; 
father of Pan by Penelope, 305 

Hermion, Pluto at, i. 35 

Hermione, daughter of Menelaus 
and Helen, ii. 29; daughter of 
Helen, abandoned by her mother, 
175; betrothed to Neoptolemus, 
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253; wife of Orestes, 253, 277; 
carried off by Neoptolemus, 253 

Hermus, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Cleopatra, i. 141 

Herodorus, on Hercules and Om- 
phale, i. 101; on the children of 
Niobe, 343 

Heroes, sacrifices to, i. 185; and 
heroines, Ulysses sees the souls 
of, ii. 289 

Herse, daughter of Cecrops, ii. 81; 
mother of Cephalus by Hermes,83 

Herse, wife of Danaus, i. 143 

Hesiod, on Periboea, i. 71; on one 
of the Harpies, 105; on Pelasgus, 
131, 389; on Jo, 131, 138; on 
lovers’ oaths, 131; on the mad- 
ness of the daughters of Proetus, 
147; on the Chimera, 151; on 
the kibisis, 157; on the children 
of Niobe, 341; on the changes of 
sex experienced by Tiresias, 363, 
365; as to Callisto, 395; on the 
father of Atalanta, 401; on 
Adonis, ii. 85 

Hesione, daughter of Laomedon, 
exposed to a sea monster, rescued 
by Hercules, i. 207, 209; given by 
him to Telamon, 245, 247; she 
ransoms her brother Podarces 
(Priam), 247; daughter of 
Laomedon, ii. 43; given as a 
prize to Telamon, 61; mother of 
‘Teucer by Telamon, 61 

Hesione, wife of Nauplius, i. 145 

Hesperia, one of the Hesperides, 


Hesperides, the golden apples of the, 
on Atlas, among tlie Hyper- 
boreans, guarded by a dragon, 
i, 219, 221; given by Atlas to 
Hercules, who brings them to 
Eurystheus, 231; carried back 
by Athena 231 

Hestia, first-born of Cronus, swal- 
lowed by him, i. 7 

Hestiaea, city built by the exiled 
Thebans, i. 381 

Hesychia, daughter of Thespius, 
mother of Oestrobles by Her- 
cules, i. 275 

Hicetaon, son of Laomedon, ii. 43 

Hierax blabs on Io, i. 133 

Hieromneme, daughter of Simoeis, 
wife of Assaracus, ii. 37 
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Hilaira, daughter of Leucippus, 
carried off by the Dioscuri, il. 13; 
bears Anogon to Castor, 33 

Hind, the Cerynitian hind with the 
golden horns brought by Her- 
cules to Mycenae, i. 191 

i father of Pencleos, 
nH. 2 

Hippalmus, father of Peneleus, i. 97 

Hippasus, father of Actor, i. 97 

Hippasus, son of Ceyx, buried by 
Hercules, i. 267 

Hippeus, son of Hercules by Pro- 
cris, i. 273 

Hippo, daughter of Thespius, 

roa of Capylus by Hercules, 

1, ~_ : 

Hippocoon, son of Oebalus by Batia, 
ii. 21; King of Lacedaemon, 
I 2ol; ‘his. sons, 11, 205, 23-4 he 
and his sons fight for Neleus 
against Hercules, i. 251; they kill 
the sou of Licymnius, 251; they 
expel Icarius and Tyndareus from 
Lacedaemon, ii. 23; they are 
killed by Hercules, i. 253, ii. 23 

Hippocoontids, the sons of Hippo- 
coon, kill the son of Licymnius, 
i. 251, 253. See Hippocoon 

Hippocorystes, son of Egyptus, 
husband of Hyperippe, i. 143 

Hippocorystes, son of Hippocoon, 
il. 23 

Hippocrate, daughter of Thespius, 
mother of Hippozygus by Her- 
cules, i. 275 

Hippodamas, son of Achelous, i. 573 
father of Euryte, 63 

Hippodamas, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Hippodamia, daughter of Danaus, 
wife of Istrus, i. 141 

Hippodamia, daughter of Danaus, 
wife of Diocorystes, i. 141 

Hippodamia, daughter of Oenomaus, 
wooed by Polydectes, i. 1535 
otfered as a prize to the victor 
in a chariot-race, ii. 157, 161; 
her suitors put to death by her 
father, 159, 161; loves Pelops 
and is won by him, 161, 163; 
persuades Myrtilus to help Pelops 
in the race, 161 

Hippodamia, wooed by VPirithous, 
ii, 151: centaurs .attempt to 
violate her, 151 
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Hippodice, daughter of Danaus, 
wife of Idas, i. 143 

Hippodochus, suitor of Penelope, 
il, 297 

Hippodromus, son 

__ by Anthippe, i. 273 

Hippolochus, father of Glaucus, 
li, 205 

Hippolyte, an Amazon carried olf 
by Theseus, ii. 143; also called 
Glauce and Melanippe, 213; 
daughter of Ares and Otrere, 
211; mother of Hippolytus, 213 ; 
killed involuntarily by Penthesilia 
or by Theseus, 211, 213 

Hippolyte, queen of the Amazons, 
killed by Hercules, i. 205; her 
belt brought by him to Eurys- 
theus, i, 203, 205, 209 

Hippolytus, a giant, 
Hermes, i. 47 

Hi ppolycus, father of Deiphobus, 
i 


of Hercules 


slain by 


Hippolytus, son of Egyptus, hus- 
band of Rhode, i. 141 

Hippolytus, son of Theseus by the 
Amazon, ij. 145; loved and 
falsely accused by Phaedra, 145; 
cursed by Theseus, 145; dragged 
to death by his horses, 147; 
raised from the dead by Aescu- 
lapius, 17 

Hippomachus, suitor of Penelope, 
ij. 299 

Hippomedon, son of Aristomachus 
or of Talaus, one of the Seven 
against Thebes, i. 357; slain by 
Ismarus, 369 

Hippomedusa, daughter of Danaus, 
wife of Alemenor,i. 141 

Hippomenes, father of Megareus, 
ii. 117 

Hippomienes, husband of Atalanta, 
according to Euripides, i. 401, 403 

Hipponoe, a Nereid, i. 15 

Hipponome, daughter of Menoeceus, 
wife of Alcaeus, i. 165 

Hipponous, father of Periboea, 
i. 71; father of Capaneus, 357 

Hipponous, son of Priam and 
Hecuba, ii. 49 

Hippostratus, son of Amarynceus, 
seduces Periboea, i. 71 

Hippotes, son of Phylas, banished 
for homicide, i. 287 
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Hippothoe, daughter of Mestor, 
eet of Taphius by Poseidon, 
i. 165 

Hippothoe, daughter of Pelias, i. 85 

Hippothoe, a Nereid, i. 15 

Hippothous, son of Egyptus, hus- 
band of Gorge, i. 141 

Hippothous, son of Hippocoon, ii. 23 

Hippothous, son of Pelasgus, a 
Trojan ally, ii. 205 

Hippothous, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Hippozygus, sou of Hercules, by 
Hippocrate, i. 275 

Homer on Hephaestus, i. 21, 23; 
on the wife of Proetus, 145; on 
the Chimera, 151; on Sarpedon, 


Be? on the children of Niobe, 

343 

Homicide, banishment for, i. 61. 
See Exile 


Homolippus, son of Hercules by 
Xanthis, i, 273 

Homoloidian gate of Thebes, i. 361 

Hoopoe, Tereus turned into a, 
ii. 101 

Hoples, father of Meta, ii. 113 

Hopleus, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Hopleus, son of Poseidon, i. 59 

Horn of Amalthea, i. 257 

Horses, winged, of Zeus, i. 51; 
man-eating mares of Diomedes, 
201; mares given by Zeus to 
Laomedon, 209; king Lycurgus 
killed by, 3315 immortal, given 
by Poseidon to Peleus, ii. 69; 
Aes given by Ares to Oenomaus 
161 

Horus, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Human sacrifices. See Sacrifices 

Hundred-handed, the, i. 3; guards 
of the Titans, 11 

eating of the pegonlan boar, 

7, 69. See Boar 

acinth, a Lacedaemonian, his 
daughters slaughtered by the 
Athenians on the grave of 
Geraestus in time of famine and 
plague, ii. 119 

Hyacinth, son of Magnes and the 
Muse Clio, i. 19; loved by 
Thamyris, loved and killed acci- 
dentally by Apollo, 19; son of 
Amyclas and Diomede, loved by 
Apollo and killed by him in- 
voluntarily, ii, 11, 13 


Hyades, the nymphs of Nysa 
changed into the, i. 321 

Hybris, mother of Pan by Zeus, i. 27 

Hydra, the lLernaean, killed by 
Hercules, i. 187, 189: poison of 
the, corrodes the skin of Hercules, 
269 

Hylaeus, a centaur, shot by 
Atalanta, i. 399 

Hylas, son of Thiodamas, minion 
of Hercules, ravished by water 
hymphs, i. 101 

ee killed by Calydonian boar. 

9 


Hyllus, son of Hercules by Deianira, 
i. 269, 275; charged by his 
father ‘to marry Iole, 275; slays 
Eurystheus, 277, 279; marries 
Tole and seeks to effect the return 
of the Heraclids to Peloponnese, 
283 

Hymenaeus raised from the dead 
by Aesculapius, ii. 19 

Hyperbius, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Celaeno, i. 143 

Hyperboreans, the, i. 333; golden 
apples of the Hesperides among 
the, 219, 221, 231 

Hyperenor, one of the Sparti, i. 317 

Ilyperenor, son of Poseidon by 
Alcyoue, ii. 5 

Hyperenor, suitor 
ii. 297 

Hyperion, a Titan, son of Sky and 
Earth, i. 5; father of Dawn, Sun, 
and Moon, 13 

Hyperion, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Hyperippe, daughter of Danaus, 
wife of Hippocorystes, i. 143 

Hyperlaus, son of Melas, killed by 
Tydeus, i. 71, 73 


of Penelope, 


. Hypermnestra, daughter of Danaus, 


saves 
mother 


wife of Lynceus, i. 139; 
her husband’s life, 143 ; 
of Abas, 145 

Hypermnestra, daughter of Thes- 
tius, i. 63 

Hyperochus, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Hyperphas, father of EKurygania, 
i. 349 

Hypoplacian Thebes 
Achilles, ii. 203 

Hypseus, father of Themisto, i. 77 


taken by 


Hypsipyle, daughter of ‘Thoas, 
queen of Lemnos, saves her 
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futher from massacre, i. 99; 
bedded with Jason, 99; sold 
into slavery, serves in the house 
of Lycurgus, king of Nemea, 
359; nurses. the child ot 
Lycurgus, 357; guides’ the 
peven against Thebes to a spring, 


Hypsistan gate of Thebes, i. 361 

Hyria, Lycus and Nycteus settle 
at, i. 337 

Hyria, in Cilicia, ii. 83 

Hyrieus, son of Poseidon by 
Alcyone, ii. 5; father of Nycteus 
and Lycus, 5 

Hyrnetho, daughter of Temenus, 
wife of Deiphontes, i. 291 

Hyrtacus, second husband of 
Arisbe, ii. 45; father of Asius, 
205 


sons of 
Hercules, 


Ialebion and Dercynus, 
Poseidon, killed by 
i. 215 

Jalmenus, son of Ares, in the Argo, 
j. 99; suitor of Helen, ii. 27 

Iambe, her jokes with Demeter, 
i. Ey 

Tanira, a Nereid, i. 15 

Iapetus, a Titan, son of Sky and 
Earth, i. 5; father of Atlas, 
Prometheus, and Epimetheus, 13 

Iardanus (lardanes), tather of 
Omphale, i. 241 

Iasion, son of Zeus, attempts to 
force Demeter, ii. 35; killed by 
a thunderbolt, 35 

ee son of Argus, father of Io, 

131 

asus son of Lycurgus, i. 399; 
father of Atalanta, 399 

Iberia, Greeks settle in the islands 
near, ii. 257 y 

Iberian islands, the people of 
Tlepolemus settle in the, ii. 259, 
9 


Icaria, island, body of Icarus washed 
ashore on, i. 243; Dionysus at, 
331 

Icarian Sea, ii. 139 

Icarium, ii. 190, note 4 

Icarius, an Athenian, 
Dionysus, and learns 
brewing from him, ii. 97; 
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receives 
wine- 
mur- 


dered by drunken shepherds, 
ae by his daughter Erigone, 


Jcarius, son of Perieres, i. 81; 
son of ase or of Oebalus, 
lige 13s expelled from 
eeaatic nee i Hippocoon, 23; 
father of Penelope, «&c., 23; 
bestows Penelope on Ulysses, 29; 
Penelope said to have been sent 
away by Ulysses to her father 
Iearius, 305 

Icarus, body of, washed ashore on 
Icaria and buried by Hercules, 
i. 243; son of Daedalus, flies 
too high and falls into the sea, 
ii. 139 

Ida, a nymph, daughter of Melisseus, 
nurse of ‘Zeus, i i. 7 

Ida, Mount, Paris at birth exposed 
on, ii. 473 Oenone on, 51; the 
three goddesses judged ‘by Paris 
on, 173; the kine of Aeneas on, 
203 ; Helenus takes up his 
abode on, 223; the timber for 
the Wooden Horse felled on, 229 

Idaea, daughter of Dardanus, 
second wife of Phineus, falsely 
accuses her stepsons, ii. "107 

Idaea, a nymph, mother of Teucer 
by the Scamander, ii. 35 

Idas, son of Aphareus, carries off 
Marpessa, fights Apollo, i. 63; 
father of Cleopatra, 67; hunts 
Calydonian boar, 67; in the 
Argo, 97; son of Aphareus or 
of Poseidon, ii. 13; cheats the 
Dioscuri in a cattle-raid, 33; 
kills Castor, but is thunderstruck 
by Zeus, 33 

Idas, son of Egyptus, husband of 
Hippodoce, i. 143 

Idmon, a seer, one of the Argo- 
nauts, i. 109 

Idmon, son of Egyptus, husband of 
Pylarge, i. 143 

Idomene, daughter of Pheres, wife 
of Amythaon, i. 87; daughter otf 
Abas, wife of Amy thaon, mother 
of Melampus, 149 

Idomeneus, son of Deucalion, 1. 311 ; 
leader of the Cretans against 
Troy, il. 183; lands in Crete, 
expelled by Leucus, 249 

Idomeneus, son of Priam, ii. 49 
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Idyia, daughter of Ocean, mother 
of Medea, i. 111 

Tlissus, river, Orithyia carried off 
by Boreas at the, ii. 105 

Tlithyia, daughter of Zeus and 
Hera, i. 15 

Tlithyias, the, retard Alcmena’s 
delivery, i. 167 

Ilium captured by Hercules, i. 245; 
founded by Llus, ii. 39; captured 
by Hercules, 45; not to be taken 
without the bones of Pelops, 223, 
225; Calchas and others leave 
their ships at, 243; the sack of, 
259, 261; Athena at, pro- 
pitiated by the Locrians, 267 ; 
Ulysses sails from, 281. See also 


Troy 

Illyria, traversed by Io, i. 183; 
Colchians journey to, 117; Her- 
cules journeys through, 221, 223 

Illyrians at war with the Enche- 
leans, i. 335; conquered by 
Cadmus, 335 

Illyrius, son of Cadmus and Har- 
monia, i. 335 

Ilus, son of Dardanus, dies child- 
less, ii. 37 

Ilus, son of Tros, ii. 37; father of 
Themiste, 37; wins a prize for 
wrestling in Phrygia, 37; in 
obedience to an oracle founds 
Tlium, 39; receives the Palla- 
dium, 39; builds a temple for it, 
43; father of Laomedon, 43 

ae first invented by Daedalus, 
i 1 

Imbrus, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Evippe, i. 141 

Imeusimus, son of Icarius, ii. 23 

Impiety of Lycaon’s sons, i. 389, 
391, 395 

Inachus, river in Argos, i. 129 

Inachus, son of Ocean, gives his 
name to river Inachus, i. 129; 
the family of, 129, 297; father 
of Io, 131, and of Argus, according 
to Asclepiades, 133; testifies 
that Argos belongs to Hera, 139 

Incest of Oeneus with his daughter 
Gorge, i. 71; of Smyrna with her 
father Thias, ii. 87 

India traversed by Dionysus, 
i. 331 (cp. 327); piJlars set up 
by him there, 331 


Indians, Medus marches against 
the, i. 125 

Indius, two suitors of Penelope, 
both from Zacynthus, ii. 299 

Infertility, human sacrifice to avert, 
i. ee of land caused by murder, 
ii. 

Ino, second wife of Athamas, plots 
against her step-children, i. 75; 
casts herself into the sea, 77; 
daughter of Cadmus, wife of 
Athamas, 317; rears Dionysus as 
a girl, 319; driven mad by Hera, 
throws her son Melicertes into a 
boiling cauldron, 319, 321; 
called Leucothoe as a_ sea- 
goddess, 321 

Invulnerability of Meleager, i. 65; 
of Caeneus, ii. 151 

Io, daughter of [asus, Inachus, or 
Piren, i. 131; seduced by Zeus, 
131; turned into a white cow, 
133; her wanderings, 133; 
comes to Egypt and gives birth 
to Epaphus, 135; finds Epaphus 
at Byblus, 135; married to 
Telegonus, 135; called Isis by 
the Egyptians, 135 

Iobates, king of lLycia, receives 
Proetus from Argos, i. 145; 
restores him to his own land, 
145, 147; sends Bellerophon 
against the Chimera, 151; orders 
him to fight the Solymi and 
Amazons, 153; gives him his 
daughter Philonoe to wife and 
Peucais to him the kingdom, 

53 

reese eet of Ifercules by Certhe, 
i. 

Iolaus, son of Iphicles, i. 181; 
charioteer of Hercules, 189; 
receives Megara in marriage from 
him, 237 

Iolcus, Jason at, i. 67, 98, 95; 
founded by Cretheus, 85 ; Pelias, 
King of, 95; return of the 
Argonauts to, 121; Jason and 
Medea expelled from, 123; Peleus 
purified by Acastus at, il. 63; 
laid waste by Peleus, who enters 
the city between the severed limbs 
of Astydamia, 73 

Tole, daughter of Eurytus, wooed 
by Hercules, i, 237, 239; taken 
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captive by Hercules, 267; Deia- 
nira jealous of, 269; Hercules 
enjoins Hyllus to marry, 269, 283 

Ion, son of Xuthus, ancestor of the 
Achaeans, i. 57 

Ione, a Nereid, i. 15 

Jonian Gulf named after Io, i. 133; 
people of Elephenor cast away 
in the, ii, 259 

Ionian Sea, Hercules drives the kine 
of Geryon to the, i. 217 

Iphianassa, daughter of Proetus, 
goes mad with her sisters, i. 147 

Iphianassa, wife of Endymion, 
nother of Aetolus, i. 61 

Iphicles, son of Amphitryon, hunts 
the Calydonian boar, i. 673; son 
of Amphitryon and Alcmena, 
twin brother ot Hercules, 175; 
father of Jolaus, 1815; marries 
Creon’s younger daughter, 181; 
two of his children burnt by 
piicules, 183; killed in battle, 
2d¢ 


Iphiclus, son of Phylacus, how his 
virility was restored, i. 89, 91; 
father of Protesilaus. ii. 27, 185 

Iphiclus, son of Thestius, i. 63; 
hunts the Calydonian boar, 69 ; 
in the Argo, 97 

Iphidamas, suitor 
ii, 297 

Iphigenia, daughter of Agamemnon 
and Clytaemnestra, said to have 
been betrothed to Achilles, ii. 191 ; 
about to be sacrificed by her 
father to Artemis, but carried off 
by Artemis to the Taurians, and 
appointed her priestess, 191, 193 

Iphimedia, daughter of ‘T'riops, 
mother of the Aloads, i. 59 

Iphimedon, son of Eurystheus, 
sa battle by the Athenians, 
Tee 

Iphimedusa, daughter of Danaus, 
wife of Euchenor, i. 141 

Iphinoe, daughter of Proetus, 
goes mad with her sisters, i. 147 ; 
her death, 149 

Iphis, daughter of Thespius, mother 
of Celeustanor by Hercules, i. 273 

Iphis, son of Alector, tells Polynices 
how to bribe Amphiaraus, i. 353, 
355; father of Eteoclus, 357; 
father of Evadne, 375 
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of Penelope, 


Tphitats oh his bow to Ulysses, 


ii. 

Iphitus killed by Copreus, i. 187. 

Iphitus, son of Eurytus, supports 
the claim of Hercules to JIole, 
i, 239; thrown by Hercules from 
the walls of Tiryns, 239 

Iphitus, son of Naubolus, in the 
Argo, i. 97; father of Schedius 
and Epistrophus, ii. 27 

Iris, daughter of ‘Thaumas 
Electra, i. 15 

Irus, a beggar, Ulysses wrestles 
with him, ii. 301 

Ischys, brother of Caeneus, Coronis 
cohabits with, ii. 15 

Isis identified with Demeter by the 
Egyptians, i. 135 

Islands of the Blest, Lycus in the, 
ii. 5; Telegonus and Penelope 
sent by Circe to the, 305 

Isles of the Blest, Achilles and 
Medea in the ii. 217 

Ismarus, a city of the Cicones, 
captured by Ulysses, ii. 281 

Ismarus, son of Astacus, 
Hippomedon, i. 369 

Ismarus, son of Eumolpus, marries 
the daughter of Tegyrius, king 
of Thrace, ii. 109 

Ismene, daughter of Asopus, wife of 
Argus, i. 131 

Ismene, daughter of Oedipus, fi. 349 

Ismenus, river, Amphiaraus flees 
beside the, i. 371 

Ismenus, son of Amphion 
Zethus, i. 341 

Ismenus, son of Asopus, ii. 51 J 

Isthmian festival, the third, 1. 249; 
games instituted by Sisyphus vin 
honour of Melicertes, 321 

Isthnius (of Corinth), i. 55; the 
Argo dedicated to Poseidon at 
the, 121; traversed by the 
Cretan bull, 199, 201; cleared of 


and 


slays 


and 


malefactors by Theseus, 245; 
oracle concerning the, 285; 


Sinis at the, ii. 123; the goal of 
the chariot-race for the suitors 
of Hippodamia, 161 

Istrus, son of Egyptus, husband of 
Hippodamia, i. 141 

Italy, named after italus, ‘* a bull,” 
i. 217; Greeks settle in, ii. 257 ; 
the Campanians in, 257, 259; 
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Campania in, 261; river Navae- 
thus in, 261 
Itanus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 


Ithaca, Ulysses in, ii. 177: Ulysses 
in sight of, 285 ; suitors of 
Penelope from, 299 ; Ulysses 


returns from Thesprotia to, 303 ; 
Telegonus comes to, 3 

Ithacus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Itonus, combat of Hercules with 
Cycnus at, i. 263, 265 

Itys, son of Tereus and Procne, 
ii. 99; killed and served up by 
nis mother to his father, 101 

Ixion, father of Pirithous, i. 67 ; 
attempts to violate Hera, ii. 149 ; 
deluded by a cloud in the like- 
ness of Hera, 149; bound to 
a wheel and whirled through the 
air, 149 


Jason, son of Aeson, hunts the 
Calydonian boar, i. 67; son of 
Aeson, 93; dwells in Toleus, 93, 
95; sent by Pelias to fetch the 
Golden Fleece, 95; admiral of 
the Argo, 99; bedded with 
Hypsipyle, queen of Lemnos, 

9; demands the Golden Fleece 
from Aeetes, 109; yokes the 
brazen-footed bulls, 109, 111; 
swears to make Medea his wife, 
111; sows the dragon’s teeth, 
111; wins the Golden Fleece and 
flees with Medea, 113; marries 
Medea in Corcyra, 117; on re- 
turning to Iolcus surrenders the 
Golden Fleece to Pelias, 121; 
dedicates the Argo to Poseidon at 
Corinth, 121; expelled with 
Medea from Jolcus, 123; goes 
to Corinth, 123; marries Glauce 
and divorces Medea, 123; helps 
Peleus to lay waste [olcus, 
ii. 71, 73; sails with Zetes and 
Calais, 105, 107 

Jesting of women customary at a 
sacrifice, i. 117 

Jests at the Thesmophoria, i. 37 

Jocasta, or Epicasta, Aut pter of 
Menoeceus, wife of Laius, i. 343 ; 
mother of Oedipus, 345; marries 
her son unwittingly, and hangs 
herself, 349 


Justice, daughter of Zeus and 
Themis, i. 15 


Kibisis (wallet) given to Perseus by 
the nymphs, i. 157; Medusa’s 
head put in it, 159 

Kine (cows) of the Sun in Erythia, 
i. 43; in Thrinacia, 115; tribute 
of, paid by Thebes to Orcho- 
menus, 179; of Hades, 215, 237 ; 
of Geryon, 211: driven away by 
Hercules, 215; sacrificed by 
Eurystheus to Hera, 219; of 
the Sun killed and eaten by the 
comrades of Ulysses, ii. 295. Sce 
Cow, Cows 


Labdacus, son of Polydorus, father 
of Laius, i. 335; war of Pandion 
with, ii. 99 

Labours, the ten, of Hercules, 
i. 185-237 ; completed in eight 
years and a month, 219 

Labyrinth, constructed by Dae- 
dalus, house of the Minotaur, 
i. 305, 307 ; the Minotaur confined 
in the, ii. 119, 121; constructed 
by Daedalus, 121; penetrated 
by Theseus with the help of a 
clue, 135, 137 

Lacedaemon, Castor and Pollux at, 
i. 67; expedition ot Hercules 
against, 251; allotted to the sons 
of Aristodemus, 289; serpent a 
syinbol of, 291; Hyacinth comes 
from, to Athens, ii. 119. See 
Sparta 

Lacedaemon, son of Zeus and 
Taygete, ii. 11; the country 
named after him, 11; father of 
Amyclas and Eurydice, 11 

Lacedaemonians help the Dioscuri 
to capture Athens, ii. 153; their 
muster for the Trojan war, 183 

Lachesis, a Fate, i. 15 

Laconia, Taenarum in, i. 235 

Ladon river, the Cerynitian hind 
shot by Hercules at the, i. 191: 
father of Metope, ii. 51 

Laertes, son of Arcisius, in the 
Argo, i. 97; father of Ulysses, 
ii. 27, 183; Penelope weaves the 
shroud of, 299 
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Laestrygones, 1 385, oar Ulysses 


among the, ii. 285, 28 


Laius, son of Labdacus, the govern- | 


ment of ‘Thebes usurped in his 
childhood, i. 335; expelled by 
Amphion and Zethus, 339 ; 
received by Pelops in Pelopon- 
nese, 339; loves Chrysippus, son 
of Pelops, and carries him off, 
339; succeeds to the kingdom of 
Thebes and marries Jocasta 
(Epicasta), 343; exposes his son 
Oedipus, 345; is killed by him, 
345, 347; buried by Damasi- 
stratus, 347; games in honour of, 
at Thebes, ii. 117 

Lamas, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Lamb, the golden, not sacrificed 
by Atreus to Artemis, ii. 165,191; 
given by Aerope to Thyestes, who 
Btoduces it and is made king of 
Mycenae, 165 

Lampus, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Ocypete, i. 143 

Lampus, son of Laomedon, ii. 43 

Language of animals learned from 
snakes, i. 87 

Laocoon, a seer, warns the Trojans 
against the Wooden Horse, ii. 
233; his sons devoured by two 
serpents, 233 

Laodamas, son of Eteocles, leader 


of the Thebans against the 
Epigoni, killed by Alcmaeon, 
1. 379, 381 


Laodamia, daughter of Bellerophon, 

i 

Laodamia makes an image of her 
dead husband Protesilaus, ii. 199 ; 
mistakes his ghost for himself, 
and stabs herself, 199, 201 

Laodice, daughter of Cinyras, wife 
of Elatus, i. 397 

Laodice, daughter of Priam and 
Hecuba, ii. 49; fairest of the 
daughters of Priam, swallowed 
allve in the earth, 241 

Laodicus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 299 

Laodocus, one of the victors in the 
Nemean games, i. 359 

Laodocus, son of Apollo, killed by 
Aetolus, i. 61 

Laodocus, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Laogoras, king of the Dryopes, 
slain by Hercules, i, 263 
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Laogore, daughter of Cinyras, 
Aphrodite angry .with her, she 
ends her life tn Egypt, ii. 85 

Laomedes, suitor of Penelope, 
ii. 299 

Laomedon, king of Troy, defrauds 
Apollo and Poseidon of their 
wages for fortifying Pergamum, 
i. 205, 207; exposes his daughter 
Hesione to a sea monster, 207 ; 
defrauds Hercules of his reward 
for saving Hesione, 209; killed 
by Hercules, 245; son of lus, 
li. 43; his children, 43, 61; ; father 
of Proclia, 198 ; the daughters 
of, burn the Greek ships in Italy, 
261, 263 

Laomedon, s 

Laomedon, 
ii. 299 

Tpomeues son of Hercules by Oria, 
i 

Laonome, daughter of Guneus, wife 
of Alcaeus, 1. 165 

Te Oe daughter of Pieuron, 


Laothoe, daughter of Thespius, 
mae of Antiphus by Hercules, 
i, 

Lapithes (not Lapithus), father of 
Diomede, ii. 11 

Lapiths drive Chiron from Mount 
Pelion, i. 193; Hercules fights 
against the, 263 

Larissa, Pirithous at, i. 67; Teuta- 
mides, king of, 163 ” Perseus 
at, 163; allied with Teo ii. 205 

Latinus, son of Ulysses by Calypso, 
ii 

Latona, daughter of Coeus and 
Phoebe, i. 13; hér intrigue with 
Zeus, 25: hunted by Hera over 
the whole earth, 25: comes to 
Delos and gives birth to Apollo 
and Artemis, 25; attempt of 
Tityus on, 29; instigates Artemis 
and Apollo against the children 
of Niobe, 343; intercedes with 
Zeus for Apollo, il. 21 

Laughless Rock at Eleusis, i. 37 

Leades, sou of Astacus, slays 
Eteoclus, i. 369 

Leanira, daughter of Amyclas, wife 
of Arcas, i. 397 

Learchus, son of Athamas and Ino, 


son of Hercules, i. 273 
suitor of Penelope, 
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i. 75; killed by his father in a fit 
of madness, 77, 319 
Leda, daughter of Thestius, i. 633 

mother of Castor and Pollux by 
Zeus, 67; wife of Tyndareus, 
e235 Zeus as a swan consorts 
with her, 23; she bears Pollux 
and Helen to Zeus, and Castor 
and Clytaemnestra to Tyndareus, 
2 


3 

Leitus, son of Alector, in the Argo, 
i. 97; suitor of Helen, ii. 27 

Lelex, a son of the soil, father of 
Eurotas, ii. 11 

Lemnian women do not honour 
Aphrodite, i. 99; murder their 
fathers and husbands, 99; kill 
Thoas and sell Hypsipyle into 
slavery, 357, 359 

Lemnos, fall of Hephaestus on, 
i. 23; bereft of men and ruled by 
a queen, 99; the Argonauts at, 
99; Dionysus carries Ariadne to, 
ii. 137; Philoctetes put ashore 
in, 195; Philoctetes fetched 
from, 223 

Leo, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Leonteus, son of Coronus, suitor 
of Helen, ii. 27 ; goes to Colophon 
and helps to bury Calchas, 243 

Leontophonus, son of Ulysses by 
the daughter of Thoas, ii. 307 

Lerna, the springs at, revealed by 
Poseidon, i. 139; heads of the 
sons of Egyptus buried at, 143; 
the hydra at, killed by Hercules, 
187, 189 

Lesbos taken by Achilles, ii. 203 

Lestorides, suitor of Penelope, 
ii, 297 

Leucippe, wife of Laomedon, ii. 43 

Leucippus, son of Hercules by 
Eurytele, i. 275 

Leucippus, son of Perieres, i. 79, 
li. 13, 21; #2has daughters, 
Hilaira, Phoebe, and Arsinoe, 13; 
the two first of the daughters 
carried off and married by the 
Dioscuri, 13, 31 

Leucon, son of Athamas, i. 77 

Leucones, son of Hercules by 
Aeschreis, i. 273 

Leucopeus, son of Porthaon, i. 63 

Leucophrys, island, afterwards 
called Tenedos, ii. 195 


Leucothea (not Leucothoe), 
goddess, formerly Ino, i. 341 
Leucus, paramour and murderer of 
Meda, wife of Idomeneus, ii. 249 ; 
makes himself tyrant in Crete, 
249; drives out Idomeneus, 249 
Libya, daughter of Epaphus, the 
region of Libya named after her, 
i. 135; mother of Agenor and 
Belus by Poseidon, 135, 297 
Libya named after Libya, daughter 
of Epaphus, i. 135; Danaus 
settled in, 137; Hercules in, 211; 
and Europe, pillars of Hercules 
at the boundaries of, 211, 213; 
traversed by Hercules, 223, 229 ; 
Greeks settle in, ii. 257; Guneus 
goes to, 257, 259; Cinyps, river 
in, 259; Menelaus wanders to, 
279; Ulysses wanders to, 279 
Lichas, herald of Hercules, i. 267 ; 
eae by Hercules into the sea, 
Licymnius, bastard son of Elec- 
tryon, i. 165; survives the 
slaughter of his brothers, 169; 
goes with Amphitryon to Thebes, 
171; marries Perimede, 171 ; son 
of, killed by the Hippocodéntids, 
251, 253; father of Argius and 
Melas, 267; killed by Tlepolemus, 


sea- 


283 

Life of Meleager bound up with a 
brand, i. 65, 69 

Liguria, Hercules in, i. 215 

Ligurian nation, the Argonauts 
sail past the, i. 115 

eon first name of Achilles, 

1 


Lilybaeum, Butes settled at, i. 115 

Limnoria, a Nereid, i. 15 

Linaeum taken by "Achilles, ii. 203 

Lindians, their harbour Thermydrae, 
i. 227; their sacrifices to Her- 
cules, 227 

Linus, son of Oeagrus by the Muse 
Calliope, i. 17; slain by Hercules, 
17, 177; brother of Orpheus, 
teaches Hercules to play the lyre, 
175, 177 

Linus, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Liocritus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 299 

Liodes, suitor of Penelope, ii. 299 

Lion, and boar yoked to car, task 
imposed on suitors of Alcestis, 
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i. 93; of Cithacron, killed by 
Hercules, 177, 179; Nemean, 
killed by Hercules, 185, 187; 
forepart of, as a badge on a 
shield, 353 

Lions, transformation of Melanion 
and Atalanta into, i. 401; 
Achilles fed on the inwards of, 
ii. 71; companions of Ulysses 
turned into, 287 

Little Iliad, the author of the, on 
the Wooden Horse, ii. 231 

Lixus, son of Egyptus, husband of 
Cleodorg, i. 141 

Locrians, the Epicnemedian, join 
Hercules in his war on Oechalia, 
i. 265; their muster for the 
Trojan war, ii. 183; propitiate 
Athena at Ilium by sending 
maidens to her for a thousand 
years, 267, 269 

Locris, the Argonauts sail past, 
1.119; Opusin, 201; Naupactus 
in, 287; visited by a plague, 
il. 267 

Lots cast by Zeus, Poseidon, and 
Pluto for the sovereignty, i. 11; 
drawn by the Heraclids for 
ue kingdoms of Peloponnese, 

Lotus-eaters, Ulysses in the land of 
the, ii. 281 

Lucanians, Philoctetes makes war 
on the, li. 261 

Lucifer, father of Ceyx, i. 57 


Lyammus, suitor of Penelope, 
ii, 297 

Lycaethus, son of Hippocoon, ii. 21 

Lycaethus, suitor of Penelope, 
li, 297 

Lycaon, father of Pandarus, ii. 205 

Lycaon, son of Pelasgus, reigns 


over the Arcadians and begets 
fifty sons, i. 389; their pride and 
impiety, 389, 391; they tempt 
Zeus by mixing the bowels of a 
child with the sacrifices, 391; 
all but the youngest son are 
blasted by Zeus with thimder- 
bolts, 393; their impiety the 
cause of Deucalion’s tlood, 395; 
Lycaon father of Callisto, accord- 
ing to some, 395 

Lycaon, son of Priam, ii. 49; 
captured by Achilles, 203 
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Lycia, Proetus goes to, 1. 145; 
Sarpedon becomes king of, 303 
Lyclans, army of, restores Proetus 
to Argolis, i. 145, 147; lay an 
ambush for Bellerophon, 153; at 
war with Cilix, 303’; Trojan 
allies, fi. 205 

Lycius, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Lycomedes, youthful Achilles bred 
at the court of, ii. 73, 75; kills 
Theseus, 155; allows Neo- 
ptolemus to go to Troy, 225 

Lycopeus, son of Agrius, i. 73 

Lycurgus, father of Ancaeus and 
Cepheus, i. 67, 97; son of Aleus, 
397; his sons, 399 

Lycurgus, son of Dryas, king of the 
Edonians, insults Dionysus, i. 
327; driven mad by the god, 
327, 329; in obedience to an 
oracle his subjects cause him to 
be killed by horses, 329, 331 

Lycurgus, son of Hercules by 
Toxicrate, i. 275 

Lycurgus, son of Pheres, at Nemea, 
father of Opheltes by Eurydice or 
Amphithea, i.91; king of Nemea, 
357; Hypsipyle a bondwoman 
in the house of, 359 

Lycurgus, son of Pronax, i. 91; 
raised from the dead by Aescula- 
pius, ji. 17 

Lycus, king of the Mariandynians, 
receives the Argonauts, i. 109; 
son of Dascylus, entertains 
Hercules in Mysia and receives 
from him part of the land of the 
Bebryces, 205 

Lycus, son of Egyptus, husband of 
Agave, i. 139 

Lycus, son of Hyrieus, ii. 5 ; brother 
of Nycteus, banished for murder, 
settles at Hyria, i. 335, 337; 
comes to Thebes and usurps 
the kingdom, 3373; captures 
Sicyon and recovers Antiope, 
337; ill-treats Antiope, and is 
killed by her sons Amphion and 
Zethus, 337, 339 

Lycus, son of Pandion, ii. 113 

Lycus, son of Poseidon by Celaeno, 
transferred by him to the Islands 
of the Blest, ii. g 

Lydia, Omphale, queen of, 1, 
241 
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Lyncaeus, son of Hercules by 
Tiphyse, i. 275 
ape us: one of Actaeon’s dogs, 
% 


Lynceus, son of Aphareus, hunts 
Calydonian boar, i. 67; in the 
Argo, 97; his sharp sight, ii. 13; 
spies Castor in ambush, : 
wounds Pollux, but is killed by 
him, 33 

Lynceus, son of Heyptus, husband 
of Hypermnestra, . 1389; saved 
by his wife, 143; reigns over 
Argos, 145; father of Abas, 145 

Lyre. Apollo plays with lyre upside 
down, i. 31; given by Hermes to 
Amphion, the stones follow it, 
339 3 made by Hermes out of 
tortoiseshell and given by him 
to Apollo, ii. 9 

Lyrnessus taken by Achilles, ii. 203 

Lyrus, son of Anchises and ’ Aphro- 
dite, dies childless, ii. 37 

Lyse, daughter of Thespius, mother 
of Eumedes by Hercules, i. 273 

Lysianassa, daughter of Epaphus, 
mother of Busiris by Poseidon, 
i, 225 

Lysianassa, a Nereid, i. 15 

Lysidice, daughter of Pelops, wife 
of Mestor, i. 165 

Lysidice, daughter of Thespius, 
ener of Teles by Hercules, 
i. 

Lysimache, daughter of Abas, wife 
of Talaus, i. 91 

Lysimache, daughter of Priam, ii. 49 

Lysinomus, son of Electryon, i. 165 

Lysippe, daughter of Proetus, goes 
mad, 1. 147 

Lysippe, daughter of Thespius, 
oo of Erasippus by Hercules, 
eee?) 

Lysithous, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Lytaea, daughter of Hyacinth, 
slaughtered with her sisters by 
the Athenians on the grave of 
Geraestus, ii. 119 


Macareus, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Macednus, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Machaereus, a Phocian, said to have 
slain ae ermus at Delphi, 
li, 25 


Machaon, son of Aesculapius, 
suitor of Helen, ii. 27; wounded 
at Troy, 209; slain by Penthe- 
silia, 211 

Madness of Athamas, i. 77, 319; of 
the women of Argos, ‘cured’ by 
Melampus. 91; of Talos, 119; 
of the daughters of Proetus, cured 
by Melampus, 147, 149: of Her- 
cules, 183, 239; of Actaeon’s 
dogs, 323; of Dionysus, 325; of 
Lycurgus, 327; of Agave, 331; 
of the women of Argos, 331; of 
the pirates, 331; of the matricide 
Alemaeon, 383, 387; of the 
daughters of Cecrops, ii. 91; of 
Broteas, 157; pretended, of 
Ulysses, 177; of Ajax, 219; of 
the matricide Orestes, 271 

pipeueds tear Orpheus to pieces, 
i. 

Maenalus, son of Lycaon, i. 389; 
instigates his brothers to offer to 
Zeus human bowels mixed with 
the sacrifices, 391 

Maenalus, father of Atalanta, 
according to Euripides, i. 401, 403 

Maeon, a Theban, escapes from 
Tydeus, i. 361 

Maeonijans, Trojan allies, ii. 205 

Maera, dog of Icarius, discovers 
his dead body, ii. 97 

Magnes, father of Pierus, i. 19 

Magnes, son of Aeolus, i. 57; his 
sons colonize Seriphus, 81 

Magnes, suitor of Penelope, ii. 299 

Magnesians, their muster for the 
Trojan war, ii. 185; drift to 
Crete and settle there, 259 

Maia, daughter of Atlas, one of 
the Pleiades, ii. 3; bears Hermes 
to Zeus, 5; shows the infant 
Hermes to Apollo, 9; receives 
the infant Arcas from Hermes to 
bring up in Arcadia, i. 397 

Maid, the (Persephone), “eats a 
seed of pomegranate given her 
by Pluto, i. 39, 41 

Maiden, the (Persephone), 
up Alcestis, i. 93. 
phone 

Maidens sent as a propitiation by 
the Locrians to Athena at Ilium 
ee thousand years, ii. 267, 


sends 
See Perse- 
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Malea, the centaurs pursued by 
Hercules to, i. 193 

Mantinea, in Arcadia, Penelope 
said to have given birth to Pan 
at, ii. 305 

Mantineus, father of Aglaia, i. 145 

Mantinens, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Manto, daughter of Tiresias, dedi- 
cated by the Argives to Apollo, 
i. 381; mother of Amphilochus 
and Tisiphone by Alcmacon, 387 ; 
mother of Mopsus by Apollo, 
ii. 243, 245 

Marathon, the Cretan bull at, i. 201 ; 
the Heraclids retire to, 283; the 
bull of, kills Androgeus, son of 
Minos, ii. 115; the bull of, 
Theseus sent against, 133 

Mares, man-eating, of Diomedes 
brought by Hercules to Eurys- 
theus, i. 201, 203. See Horses 

Mariandynians, the Argonauts 
among the, i. 109 

Maro, priest of Apollo at Ismarus, 
spared by Ulysses, ii. 281; gives 
Ulysses wine, 283 

Marpessa, daughter of Evenus, 
wooed by Apollo, carried off by 
pans, i. 63 ; mother of Cleopatra, 
6 


Marpsius, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 
Marriage with brother’s daughter 
(Amythaon with Idomene), i. 87, 
(Electryon with Anaxo) 165; of 
Cadmus and Harmonia cele- 
bratcd by all the gods, 317; with 
a mother’s sister, ii. 99 
Marse, daughter of Thespius, mother 
of Bucolus by Hercules, i. 275 
Marsyas defeated in a musical 
contest with Apollo, i. 29, 31; 
flayed and hung on a pine-tree, 31 
Mecisteus, an Alizonian, father of 
Odius and Epistrophus, ii. 205 
Mecisteus, son of Lycaon, i. 389 
Mecisteus, son of Talaus, brother of 
Adrastus, i. 91; father of 
Euryalus, 91, 97, 379; one of the 
Seven against Thebes, 357 
Mecistéus, suitor of Penelope, 


li, 29 

Meda, wife of Idomeneus, corrupted 
by Leucus, ii. 249 

Medea, daughter of Acetes, i. 111; 
a curse to Pelias, 95; a witch, 
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111; loves Jason and gives him 
a& magic drug, 111; procures for 
him the Golden Fleece, 113; 
flies with him and murders her 
brother Apsyrtus, 113; her 
surrender demanded of Alcinous, 
117; married to Jason, 117; 
beguiles Talos to his death, 119; 
beguiles the daughters of Pelias 
into murdering their father, 121 ; 
goes to Corinth, 123; is divorced 
by Jason, 123; burns Glauce, 
murders her own children, and 
flees to Athens, 123; married to 
Aegeus, 123, ii. 133; plots against 
Theseus and is expelled by 
Aegeus, i. 125, ii. 1838, 135; 
returns to Colchis and restores 
the kingdom to her father, i. 
125; consorts with Achilles in 
the Isles of the Blest, 217 

Medesicaste, daughter of Laomedon, 
sister of Priam, ii. 263 

Teele daughter of Priam, 
ii. 

Media named after Medus, son of 
Medea, i. 125 

Medon, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Medus, son of Aegeus by Medea, 
gives his name to Media, i. 125 

Medusa, daughter of Priam, ii. 49 

Medusa, daughter of Sthenelus, 
i. 167 

Medusa, a Gorgon, beheaded by 
Perseus, i. 157, 159, 161; mother 
of Pegasus by Poseidon, 153 ; 
threatened by Hercules in Hades, 
235. See Gorgon 

Megaera, a Fury, i. 5 

Megamede, daughter of Arneus, 
wife of Thespius, i. 179 

Meganira, daughter of Croco, wife 
of Arcas, i. 397 

Megapenthes, son of Menelaus, ii. 


Megapenthes, son of Proetus, i. 149 ; 
Perseus surrenders the kingdom 
of Argos to him and receives 
Tiryns in exchange, 163 

Megara, daughter of Creon, married 
to Hercules, i. 181; Hercules 
burns the children he had by her, 
183; given by him to Jolaus, 
237; her sons by Hercules, 275 

Megara, Pandion goes to, ii. 115; 
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ruled by Nisus, 117; 
by Minos, 117 

Megareus, son of Hippomenes, 
comes from Onchestus to Megara, 
il, 117; slain by Minos, 117 

Megassares, king of Hyria, father of 
Pharnace, ii. 83 

Megasthenes, suitor of Penelope, 
ii. 297 

Meges, son of Phyleus, suitor of 
Helen, ii. 27; leader of the 
Dulichians against Troy, 183; 
cast away at Caphereus, 259 

Melaenens, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Melampods, country of, old name 

of Egypt, i. 137 

Melampus, son of Amythaon, 
brother of Bias, i. 87; learns 
soothsaying and the language 
of animals, 87; procures the 
kine of Phylacus for Neleus, 
87, 89, 91; tells how Iphiclus 
may get a son, 89, 91; heals the 
Argive women of their madness, 
91; receives part of the kingdom 
of Argos, 91; father of Abas, 91; 
the first to devise the cure by 
drugs and purification, 149; 
heals the daughters of Proetus 
of their madness, 149; marries 
one of them, and receives a third 
part of the kingdom, 149 

Melanion, father of Parthenopaeus, 
i. 357; son of Amphidamas, 
399; wins Atalanta in a race 
by letting fall golden apples, 401 ; 
turned into a lion, 401 

Melanippe, an Amazon, carried off 
by Theseus, ii. 143 

Melanippus, son of Agrius, kills 
Tydeus, i. 73 

Melanippus, son of Astacus, wounds 
Tydeus and is killed by Amphi- 
araus, i. 369 

Melanippus, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Melanthius, a goatherd, scorns 
Ulysses, ii. 299; killed by 
Ulysses, 301 

Melantian ridges, Apollo stands on 
the, i. 117 

Melas, son of Licymnius, buried 
by Hercules, i. 267 

Melas, son of Phrixus, i. 77 

Melas, son of Porthaon, i. 63; his 
sons slain by Tydeus, 71, 73 


captured 


Meleager, son of Oeneus or Ares 
and Althaea, i. 65; his life 
bound up with burning brand, 
65; hunts the Calydonian boar, 
67 ; kills the sons of Thestius and 
gives the boar’s skin to Atalanta, 
69; his death, 69, 71; in the 
Argo, 97; seen by Hercules in 
Hades, 235 

Melesagoras, on the resurrection of 
Glaucus, ii. 19 

Melia, daughter of Ocean, wife of 
Inachus, i. 129 

Melian nymph, mother of the 
centaur Pholus, i. 191, 193 

Melians from Trachis join Hercules 
in his attack on Oechalia, i. 265 

Meliboea, daughter of Amphion 
and Aone, survives her sisters, 


i. 

Meliboea, daughter of Ocean, wife 
of Lycaon, i. 389 

Melicertes, son of Athamas and 
Ino, i. 75; cast into the sea by 
his mother, 77, 321; thrown 
by his mother into a boiling 
cauldron, 319, 321; named 
Palaemon as a sea-god, 321; 
Isthmian games instituted in his 
honour, 3821 

Meline, daugiter of Thespius, i. 273 

Melisseus, father of the nymphs 
Adrastia and Ida, i. 7 

Melite, a Nereid, i. 15 

Melos, Menestheus goes to, and 
reigns as king in, ii. 259 

Melpomene, a Muse, i. 17; mother 
of the Sirens by Achelous, 21, 
ii. 291 

Memnon, son of Tithonus and 
Dawn, ii. 43; comes with a 
force of Ethiopians to ‘Troy 
against the Greeks, 213; slain 
by Achilles, 213 

Memory (Mnemosyne), mother vof 
the Muses, i. 17 

Memphis, daughter of the Nile, 
wife of Epaphus, i. 135 

Memphis founded by Epaphus, 
i. 135 

Memphis, wife of Danaus, i. 141 

Men moulded by Prometheus, ji. 51 

Menaechme. See Cranaechme 

Menalces, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Adite, i. 143 
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Menelaus, son of Atreus, stiitor of 
Helen, ii. 27; chosen her 
husband, 29; his children, 29, 
31; sent for to Sparta by 
Tyndareus, who hands over the 
kingdom to him, 35; earried by 
his nurse to  Polyphides at 
Sicyon, 169, 171; sent to Oeneus 
in Aetolia, 171; helps Aga- 
memnon to expel Thyestes, 171; 
marries Helen and reigns over 
Sparta, 171; entertains Alexander 
(Paris), 173; goes to Crete to 
bury Catreus, 173; begs Aga- 
Memnon to muster an army 
against Troy, 177; goes to 
Cinyras in Cyprus, 179; son of 
Atreus and Aerope, leader of 
the Lacedaemonians against Troy, 
183; sent to Troy with Ulysses 
to demand the restoration of 
Helen, 197; tights Alexander, 
207; slays Deiphobus and leads 
away Helen, 237; quarrels with 
Agamemnon, 243; driven by a 
storm to Egypt, 243; puts in 
at Sunium, 279; wanders to 
Crete, Libya, Phoenicia, Cyprus, 
and Egypt, 279; finds Helen in 
Egypt, 279; lands at Mycenae 
and finds Orestes, 279; goes to 
Sparta and regains his kingdom, 
279; goes to the Elysian Fields 
with Helen, 279 

Menelaus, son of Plisthenes and 
Aerope, j. 309 

Menemachus, son of Egyptus, hus- 
band of Nelo, i. 141 

Meneptolemus, suitor of Penelope, 
li. 297 

Menestheus, son of Peteos, suitor 
of Helen, ii. 27; brought back 
by the Dioscuri from exile and 
given the sovereignty ot Athens, 
153; leader of the Athenians 
against ‘Troy, 183; sails to 
Mimas, 259; reigns as king in 
Melos, 259 3 

Menesthius, son of the river 
Sperchius by Polydora, fathered 
on Peleus, ii. 67 

Menippis, daughter of Thespius, 
ue aise of Entelides by Hercules, 

> 
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father of Hipponome, 


i. 165; his eharioteer Perieres, 
179; father of Jocasta or Epi- 
easta, 343; father of Creon, 347 

Menoeceus, son of Creon, kills 
himself to save Thebes, i. 367 

Menoetes, son of Ceuthonymus, 
herdsman of Hades, reports to 
Geryon the theft of the cattle by 
Hereules, i. 2153; wrestles with 
Hereules in Hades, 237 

Menoetius, son of Iapetus and Asia, 
thunderstruck by Zeus, i. 13 

Menoetius, son of Actor, in the 
Argo, i. 97; father of Patroelus, 
ii. 29, 75, 77; flies with his son 
to Peleus, 77 

Mentor, son of Eurystheus, killed 
in battle by the Athenians, i. 
277 

Mentor, son of Hercules by Asopis, 
1. 273 

Mercy, altar of, at Athens, i. 277, 
373, 375 

Mermerus, son of Jason and Medea, 
murdered by Medea or the 
Corinthians, i. 123, 125 

Merope, daughter of Atlas, wife of 
Sisyphus, i. 79, ii. 3, 5; one of 
the Pleiades, 3 

Merope, daughter of Oenopion, 
wooed by Orion, i. 33 

Merope, wife of Cresphontes, king 
of Messene, married by his 
successor, i. 293 

Merops, father of Arisbe, ii. 45; 
teaches Aesacus the interpreta- 
tion of dreams, 47; father of 
Adrastus and Amphius, 205 

Messene, fight of Idas and Apollo 
at, i. 63 ; occupied by Perieres, 
79; Neleus in, 85; Melampus in, 
91; allotted to Cresphontes, 289, 
291; fox a symbol of, 291; the 
Dioscuri earry off the daughters 
of Leucippus from, ii. 31; the 
Dioscuri carry otf cattle from, 33 

Mesthles, son of Talaemenes, a 
leader of the Maeonians, ii. 205 

Mestor, son of Perseus, i. 163; 
father of Hippothoe, 165; his 
kingdom claimed by the sons of 
Pterelaus, 167 

Mestor, son of Priam, ii. 49; slain 
by Achilles, 203 

Mestor, son of Pterelaus, i. 165 
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Meta, daughter of MHoples, first 
wite of Aegeus, ii. 113 

Metanira, wife of Celeus, mother 
of Demophon and Triptolemus, 
i. 37, 39 

Metharme, daughter of Pygmalion, 
wife of Cinyras, mother of 
Adonis, ii. 85 

Metiadusa, daughter of Eupala- 
mus, wife of Cecrops, ii. 111 

Metion, son of Erechtheus, ii. 103 ; 
his sons expel Cecrops from 
Athens, 111, 118; father of 
Eupalamus, 121 

Metionids, the sons of Metion, are 
expelled from Athens by the 
sons of Pandion, ii. 113 

Metis, daughter of Ocean, i. 9, 13; 
turns into many shapes to avoid 
Zeus, 23; got with child by 
Zeus, 23 ; swallowed by Zeus, 25 ; 
prophecy that she would give 
birth to a son who should be lord 
of heaven, 25 

Metope, daughter of the river 
Ladon, wife of Asopus, ii. 51 

Metope, wife of the river Sangarius, 
mother of Hecuba, ii. 45 

Midea, fortified by Perseus, i. 163 ; 
entrusted by Sthenelus to Atreus 
and Thyestes, 171 

Midea, a Phrygian woman, mother 
of Licymnius by Electryon, i. 165 

Miletus, city, founded by Miletus, 
son of Apollo, i. 303 

Miletus, son of Apollo, loved by 
Sarpedon and Minos, i. 301 
lands in Caria and founds the 
city of Miletus, 303 

Mimas, a giant, killed by Hephaes- 
tus, i. 45 

Mimas, some of the Greeks sail to, 
after the sack of Ilium, ii. 259 

Minis, suitor of Penelope, ii. 299 

Minos, husband of Pasiphae, i. 77 ; 
receives Talos from Hephaestus, 
119; gives Procris a wonderful 
dog, 173; vows to sacrifice a 
bull to Poseidon, but does not 
keep his vow, 199, 305; tells 
Hercules to catch the bull, 199; 
his sons in Paros, 203; father 
of Androgeus, 205; son of Zeus 
and Europa, 299; goes to war 
with his brother Sarpedon, 301; 


passes laws in Crete, 308 5 
marries Pasiphae, 303; his 
children, 303; claims the kingdom 
of Crete, 303 shuts up the 
Minotaur in the Labyrinth, 305 ; 
recovers his son Glaucus from the 
dead by means of the diviner 
Polyidus, 311, 313; father of 
Glaucus, ii. 19; receives and 
seduces Procris, 105; his loose 
life, 105; bewitched by Pasiphae, 
105; _gives Procris a dog and a 
dart, ‘105; father of Androgeus, 
115; sacrifices to the Graces in 
Paros, 117; attacks Athens, 117 ; 
captures Megara, and drowns 
Scylla, daughter of king Nisus, 
117; prays to Zeus for vengeance 
on Athens, 119; orders the 
Athenians to send seven youths 
and seven maidens to be devoured 
by the Minotaur, 119; father of 
Ariadne, 135; shuts up Daedalus 
in the Labyrinth, 139; pursues 
him to Sicily, detects him, and 
demands his surrender by 
Cocalus, 141; undone by the 
daughters of Cocalus, 143 
Minotaur, a bull-headed man, off- 
spring of Pasiphae and a bull, 
i. 305 ; shut up in the Labyrinth, 
305, 307; Athenians send seven 
youths and seven damsels every 
year to be devoured by the, 
li. 119, 123; confined in the 
Labyrinth, 119, 121; Theseus 
sent against the, 135; killed 
by Theseus, 137 
Minyans of Orchomenus receive 
tribute from Thebes, i. 179, 181; 
are forced by Hercules to pay 
tribute to Thebes, 181 
Minyas, father of Clymene, grand- 
father of Atalanta, i. 399 
Mnemosyne, a Titanid, i. 5; mother 
of the Muses by Zeus, 17 
Mnesileus, son of Pollux, li. 31 
Mnesimache, daughter ‘of Dexa- 
. menus, wooed by a centaur, 
rescued by Hercules, i. 197 
Mnestra, daughter of Danaus, wife 
of Aegius, i. 141 
Molebus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 299 
Molione, wife of Actor, mother of 
the Molionides, i, 249 
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Molionides, the, slain by Hercules, 
1. 249. See Kurytus 

Molorchus, a ey labourer, enter- 
tains Hercules, 185, 187 

Molossia, ‘Neoptolemus founds a 
city in, ii. 251 

Molossian breed of hounds, i, 

Molossians conquered by Neopto- 
lemus, ii. 251 

Molossus, son of Neoptolemus by 
Andromache, ii. 251 

Soe bastard son of Deucalion, 


Molus, son of Ares, i. 63 

Moly, a drug used by Ulysses as an 
antidote to Circe’s enchantments, 
ii. 289 

Moon, daughter of Hyperion, i. 13; 
forbidden to shine, 45; loves 
Endymion, 61 

Mopsus, a diviner, son of Apollo 
and Manto, defeats Calchas in a 
trial of skill, ii. 243, 245; slain 
by Amphilochus, son of Alc- 
maeon, in single combat, 265 

Mother’s sister, 
ii. 99 

Muses, the, daughters of Zeus by 
Memory (Mnemosyne), i. 17; 
vanquish Thamyris in a musical 
contest and blind him, 21; the 
Sphinx learns a riddle from the, 
347; Melpomene, one of the, 
ii. 291 

Mycenae, fortified by Perseus, 
i. 163; Electryon king of, 167; 
Eurystheus king of, 167; throne 
of, seized by Sthenelus, 171; 
Hercules brings the Nemean lion 
to, 187; Copreus is purified at, 
187; Menelaus comes to Aga- 
memnon at, ii. 177 ; Agamemnon 
and Cassandra murdered at, 
269; Clytaemnestra and <Aegis- 
thus murdered at, 271; Orestes 
returns to, 277; Menelaus comes 
to port in, 279 

Mycenaeans, Io tethered to a 
tree in the grove of the, i. 133; 
commanded by an oracle to 
choose a Pelopid for king, ii. 165 ; 
Agamemnon king of the, 171; 
ques muster for the ‘Trojan war, 
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marriage with a, 


Myconos, island, the Locrian Ajax 
buried in, ii. 247 

Mygdalion, "the son of, commands 
a ship sent by Cinyras, il. 179 

Mygdon, king of the Bebryces, 
slain by Hercules, 1. 205 

Mylius, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Mynes, father of Pedias, ii. 89 

Myrmidon, father of Antiphus and 
Actor by Pisidice, i. 57 

Myrmidons, their muster for the 
Trojan war, il. 185; land with 
Achilles, 201 

EE tree, Adonis born from a, 


fey reltus: son of Hermes, charioteer 
of Oenomaus, in love with 
Hippodamia, ii. 161; causes the 
death of his master in the chariot- 
race, 161; tries to rape Hippo- 
damia, and is drowned by Pelops, 
163; in ase curses the house 
of Pelop 3, 163 

Srtoye Sant called after Myrtilus, 
ii 

Mysia, the Argonauts in, i. 101; 
Hercules in, 205; ‘Teuthras, 
prince of, ; Auge and 
Telephus in, 397; ravaged by 
the Greek army against Troy, 
ii. 187; allied with Troy, 205 

Mysians, force of, brought by 
Eurypylus to Troy, ii. 227 < 

Mysteries, of Dionysus invented 
by Orpheus, i. 19; of Eleusis, 
Hercules initiated in the, 233 


Naiad nymph, mother of Aetolus, 
i. 61; wife of Magnes, 81; nymph, 
ii. 95; nymphs, 11, 21, 23 ; nymph, 
menue of the sons of Thyestes, 
1 

Nastes, son of Nomion, a Carian 
leader, ii. 205 

Naubolus, father of Iphitus, 1. 97 

Naucrate, mother of Icarus by 
Daedalus, ii. 139 

Naupactica, the author of, on the 
resurrection of Hippolytus, ii. 17, 
1 


Naupactus, in Locris, origin of the 


name, ships built by ‘Temenus 
at, i. 287 
Naupllus, son of Poseidon by 
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Amymone, a wrecker, i. 148, 
145; his sons by Clymene, or 
Philyra, or Hesione, 145; 
receives Auge to sell into 
a foreign land, 257; gives Auge 
to Teuthras, 257; receives 
Aerope and Clymene to sell into 


foreign lands, 309; marries 
Clymene, 309; father of Oeax 
and Palamedes, 309; receives 


Auge to put her to death, 397; 
gives her to Teuthras, 397; 
father of Palamedes, ij. 177, 249 ; 
demands satisfaction for the 
death of Palamedes, 249; con- 
trives that the Greek ’ wives 
should be unfaithful, 249 ; kindles 
false lights on Mount Caphereus 
and lures the Greeks on the 
breakers, 247, 249 

Nauprestides, name given to the 
daughters of Laomedon, ii. 263 

Nausicaa, daughter of ‘alcinous, 
king of the Phaeacians, brings 
. Ulysses to her father, ii. 295 

Nausimedon, son of Nauplius, i. 145 

Nausithoe, a Nereid, i. 15 

Navaethus, river of Italy, reason 
for the name, ii. 261, 263 

Naxos, island, the Aloads in, i. 61; 
Dionysus ferried to, 331 ; Theseus 
and Ariadne in, ii. 187 

Neaera, daughter of Amphion and 
Niobe, i. 341 

Neaera, daughter of Pereus, 
of Aleus, i. 397 

Neaera, wife of Stryimon, mother of 
Evadne, i. 131 

Nebrophonus, son of Jason by 
Hypsipyle, i. 99 

Necklace made by Hephaestus and 
given to Harmonia at ‘marriage, 
i. 817; taken by Polynices to 
Argos, 351, 353; given by 
Polynices to Eriphyle as a bribe, 
355; given by Alémaeon to his 
wife. Arsinoe, 383; coveted by 
Callirrhoe, 385 ; ‘dedicated at 
Delphi, 385, 387 

Neleus, son of Poseidon by Tyro, 
twin brother of Pelias, i. 83; 
exposed by his mother, 83; 
quarrels with his brother, is 
banished and goes to Messene, 
85; founds Pylus, 85; father 


wife 
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of Nestor, etc., 85, ii, 183; 
refuses to purify Hercules, i. 239; 
se with his sons by Hercules, 
1 

Nelo, daughter of Danaus, wife of 
Menemachus, i. 141 

Nemea, Lycurgus at, i. 91; 
Hercules cuts himself a club at, 
183; the lion at, killed by 
Hercules, 187; the Seven against 
Thebes at, 357, 359 

Nemean games celebrated by the 
Seven against Thebes in honour 
of Opheltes (Archemorus), i. 359 

Nemesis, turned into a _ goose, 
consorts with Zeus, turned into 
a swan, ii. 25; lays an egg, out 
of which Helen is hatched, 25 

Neomeris, a Nereid, i. 15 

Neoptolemus, son of Achilles by 
Deidamia,formerly called Pyrrhus, 
ii. 75; tetched from Scyros to 
Troy by Ulysses and Phoenix, 
225; slays many Trojans, 225, 
227; kills Telephus, 227; slays 
Priam, 237; is awarded Andro- 
mache, 241; persuaded by Thetis 
to wait at Troy, 247, and 
at Tenedos, 251; sets out with 
Helenus by land for the country 
of the Molossians, 251; buries 
Phoenix, 251; conquers the 
Molossians and reigns as king, 
251; gets a son Molossus by 
Andromache, 251; gives Helenus 
his mother Deidamia to wife, 
251; succeeds to his father’s 
kingdom, 251, 253; carries off 
Hermione, wite of Orestes, 253 ; 
slain by Orestes or by Machaereus 
at Delphi, 253, 255; said to have 
rifled and fired the temple in 
revenge for the death of his 
father, 255; condemns Ulysses 
to exile, 305, 307 

Nephalion, son of Minos, in Paros, 
i. 203, 3 

Nephele, wife of Athamas, mother 
of Phrixus and Helle, i. 75; 
rescues Phrixus from the altar 
and gives him and Helle a ram 
with a golden fleece, 75 

Nephus, son of Hercules by 
Praxithea, e275 

Nereids, offspring of Nereus and 
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Doris, i. 15; help to steer the 
Argo, 115; angry with Cassiepea 
for vying with them in beauty, 
159; Thetis after her marriage 
with Peleus departs to the, ii. 71 
Nereus, son of Sea (Pontus) and 
arth, i.:13, 15; his offspring, 
by Doris, 15; after turning into 
many shapes, reveals to Hercules 
the place of the Hesperides, 223; 
father of Thetis, 327 
Nesaea, a Nereid, i. 15 
Nessus, a centaur, flees from 
Hercules to the river Evenus, i. 
193 ; ferries passengers across the 
river Evenus, 261; tries to violate 
Deianira and gives ° her his 
poisoned blood to be a _ love- 
charm, 261; killed by Her- 
cules, 261; his blood smeared 
by Deianira on a tunic, 269 
Nestor, son of Neleus, i. 85, 251; 
brought up among the Gerenians, 
85, 251; marries Anaxibia, 85; 
father of Antilochus, ii. 27; son 
of Neleus and Chloris, leader of 
the Pylians against Troy, 183; 
has a prosperous voyage from 
__ Troy, 243 
Nice, daughter of Thespius, mother 
of Nicodromus by Hercules, i. 273 
Nicippe, daughter of Pelops, wife 
of Sthenelus, i. 167 
Nicippe, daughter of Thespius, 
mother of Antimachus by 
Hercules, i. 275 
Nicodromus, son of Hercules by 
Nice, i. 273 
Nicomachus, suitor of Penelope, 
ti. 297 
Nicostratus, son of Menelaus and 
Helen, ii. 29 
‘Nicothoe, a Harpy, i. 105 
appntinaale, Procne turned into a, 
ii, 101 
Nile, Epaphus born beside the, 
i. 135; father of Memphis, 135, 
_and of Anchinoe, 135 
Nine days and nights, duration of 
Deucalion’s flood, i. 55 
N ne ae feast given by Oeneus 
1, 
Nine Roads, in Thrace, ti. 263 
Nine years old, the Aloads, i. 59 
Niobe, daughter of Phoroneus, 
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mother of Argus and Pelasgus 
by Zeus, 1. 129, 181 

Niobe, daughter of Tantalus, wife 
of Amphion, i. 341; her sons 
and daughters, 341, 343; boasts 
herself happier than Latona, 
341; her children shot down 
by Artemis and Apollo, 343; 
goes to her father at Sipylus 
and is turned to stone, 343 

Nireus, son of Charopus, leader of 
the Symaeans against Troy, 
li. 183, 185 

Nireus, son of Poseidon, 1. 59 

Nisas, suitor of Penelope, ii. 299 

Nissaeus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 299 

Nisus, son of Pandion, ii. 113; king 
of Megara, his purple hair, 
117; perishes by the treachery 
of his daughter Scylla, 117 

Nisyrum, part of theisland of Cos 
broken off by Poseidon, i. 47 

Nobody, Ulysses deceives Poly- 
phemus by calling himself, ii. 283 

Nomion, father of Nastes-: and 
Amphimachus, ii. 205 

Notium, Calchas buried at, ii. 245 

Nycteis, daughter of Nycteus, wife 
of Polydorus, king of Thebes, 
i. 335; mother of Labdacus, 335 

Nycteus, father of Callisto, ac- 
cording to Asius, i. 395 

Nycteus, son of Chthonius, father 
of Nycteis, i. 335; brother of 
Lycus, 335; banished for murder, 
settles at Hyria, 385; comes to 
Thebes, 337; threatens nis 
daughter Antiope,. and _ kills 
himself, 337; father of Callisto, 
according to Asius, 395 

Nycteus, ,son of Hyrieus by a 
nymph Clonia, father of 
Antiope, ii. 5 

Nyctimus, youngest son of Lycaon, 
i. 3889; alone of the sons 
of Lycaon saved by Earth, 393, 
395; succeeds to the kingdom 
(of Arcadia), 395; in his reign 
the flood of Deucalion, 395 

Nymphs, feed infant Zeus, i. 13; 
ravish Hylas, 101; give Perseus 
winged sandals, the kibisis, and 
the cap of Hades, 157; receive 
them back from Hermes, 161; 
daughters of Zeus and Themis, 
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reveal-Nereus to Hercules, 223 ; 
at Nysa receive Dionysus, 321 ; 
changed by Zeus into the 
Hyades, 321; Callisto one of 
the, according to Hesiod, 395 

Nysa, mountain, Typhon at, i. 51 ; 
in Asia, the nymphs and Dionysus 
at, 321 


Oak, the Golden Fleece nailed to 
an, i. 77, 95; lair of serpents in 
an, 87; sacred, 89; of Dodona, 


Oaths by the Styx, i. 13 

eee, in Boeotia, Alemena at, 
i. 

Ocean, a Titan, son of Sky and 
Earth, i. 5; father of Metis, 
9; offspring of, 11, 13; father 
of Eurynome, 17; father of Trip- 
tolemus, according to Phere- 
cydes, 39; father of Idyia, 111; 
father of Inachus and of Melia, 
129; father of Callirrhoe, 211 ; 
father of Meliboea, 389; father 
of Pleione, ii. 3; father of 
Asopus, 51 

Ocean, Pelops goes to the, ii. 163; 
‘Ulysses wanders about the, 279, 
281, 289 

Oceanids, offspring of Ocean and 
Tethys, i. 11 

Ocypete, daughter of Danaus, wife 
of Lampus, i. 143 

Ocypete, Ocythoe, or Ocypode, a 
Harpy, i. 15, 105 

Ocytus, father of Guneus, ii. 185 

Odius, son of Mecisteus, leader of 
the Alizones, ii. 205 

Oeagrus, father of Linus by the 

_ Muse Calliope, i. 17; father of 
Orpheus, 97 

Oeax, son of Nauplius, i. 145, 309 

Oebalus, according to some, son of 
Perieres, father of Tyndareus, 
Hippocoon, and Icarius, ii. 21; 
father of Arene, ii. 13 

Oechalia, Hercules at, i. 237, 239; 
captured by Hercules, 265, 267 

Oedipus, son of Laius and Jocasta 
(or Epicasta), exposed on Cith- 
aeron, adopted by Periboea, 
queen of Corinth, i. 345; in- 
quires of the oracle at Delphi 


concerning his parentage, 345; 
kills his father unwittingly, 345, 
347; reads the riddle of the 
Sphinx, 347,349; succeeds to the 
kingdom of Thebes and marries 
his mother, 349; his children 
(Eteocles, Polynices, Ismene, 
Antigone) by Jocasta or by 
Eurygania, 349; banished from 
Thebes, 351; kindly received 
by Theseus, dies at Colonus in 
see, 351; father of Polynices, 


Ocleus. See Oileus. 

Oeme, daughter of Danaus, wife 
of Arbelus, i. 143 

Oeneus, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Podarce, i. 141 

Oeneus, son of Porthaon, king of 
Calydon, i. 633; receives vine- 
plant from Dionysus, 65; marries 
Althaea, 65; father of Meleager, 
65; slays his son Toxeus, 65; 
in sacrificing the first-fruits to 
the gods he forgets Artemis, 65, 
67; she sends against him the 
Calydoniau boar, 67; he marries 
Periboea, 71; father of ‘'ydeus, 
71; deposed and killed by the 
sons of Agrius, 73 (where for 
Thestius read Agrius); feasts 
with Hercules, 259; father of 
Deianira, 275; at Calydon, Alc- 
maecon goes to, 383; the Aetolian, 
receives the infant Agamemnon 
and Menelaus, ii. 169, 171 

Oeno, daughter of Anius, one of 
the Wine-growers, ii. 179, 181 

Oenoe, in Argolis, Oeneus buried 
at, i. 73; Cerynitian hind at, 191 

Oenomaus, father of Hippodamia, 
i. 155; husband of Sterope, ii. 5; | 
king of Pisa, offers the hand of 
his daughter Hippodamia to the 
victor in a chariot-race, 157, 
161; cuts off the heads of un- 
successful suitors, 161; dragged 
to death by his horses or killed 
by Pelops, 161 

Oenone, daughter of river Cebren, 
wife of Alexander (Paris), ii. 51 ; 
learns art of prophecy from Rhea, 
51; warns Paris not to fetch 
Helen, 51; refuses to heal his 
wound, 51; hangs herself, 51 
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Oenone, old name of island of 
Aegina, ii. 53 

Oenopion, father of Merope, blinds 
Orion, and is hidden from Orion 
by Poseidon in an underground 
house, i, 33 

Oenopion, son of Dionysus by 
Ariadne, ii. 137 

Oestrobles, son of Hercules, by 
Hesychia, i. 275 

Oeta, Mount, Hercules burnt on, 
i. 269, 271 

Ogygia, daughter of Amphion and 
Niobe, i. 341 

Ogygia, the island of Calypso, 
Ulysses in, ii. 295 

Ogygian gate of Thebes, i. 361 

Oicles, father of Amphiaraus, i. 67, 
97, 353, 357; killed at Ilium, 
a 3 a Arcadia, Alemaeon repairs 
O, 


3 
Oileus, father of the Locrian Ajax, _ 


ii. 27, 183 

Olenias, brother of Tydeus, mur- 
dered by him, i. 73 

Olenus, in Achaia, sack of, i. 71; 
ercule? goes to Dexamenus at 

Olive, bond of, chosen by Hercules, 


i, 229 

Olive-tree, planted by Athena in 
the Pandrosium at Athens, i. 79, 
81; Io tethered to, 133 

Olizonians, their muster for the 
Trojan war, li. 185 

Oloetrachus, suitor of Penelope, 
li. 299 

Olympian games celebrated by 
Hercules, i. 249 

Olympus, Hera hung by Zeus from, 
i. 23, 247; Mount, Ossa piled 
on, 59; the mares of Diomedes 
destroyed by wolves at, 203 

Olympus, son of Hercules by 
Euboea, i. 273 

Olympusa, daughter of Thespius, 
noe of Halocrates by Hercules, 
i, ¢ 

Onisens, one of Actaeon’s dogs, 
i. 3% 

Omphale, mistress of Hercules, 
i. 101; daughter of lardanus 
(Iardanes), queen of Lydia, buys 
Hercules as a slave, 241; his ser- 
vitude with her, 241, 243, 245; 
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are of Agelaus by Hercules, 


Oncaidian gate of Thebes, 1. 361 

Onchestus, precinct of Poseidon at, 
i. 179; Megareus at, ii. 117 

Oiichestus, son of Agrius, escapes 
tore Diomedes to Peloponnese, 
i. 7: 

Onesippus, son of Hercules by 
Chryseis, i. 273 

Onites, son of Hercules, i. 275 

Opheltes, called Archemorus, son 
of Lycurgus, 1. 91; child of Lycur- 
gus and Eurydice, nursed by 
Hypsipyle, 357; killed by a ser- 
pent, 359; called Archemorus, 
359; Nemean games celebrated 
in his honour, 359 

Opis, a Hyperborean maiden, i. 33 

Opus, in Locris, Abderus a native 
of, i. 201; Patroclus at, ii. 77 

Oracle at Delphi, i. 27; as to the 
destruction of the giants, 43; 
commanding that Athamas 
should sacrifice his son Phrixus 
as a remedy for dearth, 75; that 
Athamas should dwell among 
wild beasts, 77; that Pelias 
should beware of the man with 
one sandal, 95; about the Argo, 
97; about the son who would kill 
his father, 153 ; as to the sale of 
Hercules, 241; as to the return of 
the Heraclids, 283, 285; about 
the Three-Eyed One, 287, 289; 
about the foundation of Thebes, 
313, 315; that barrenness of land 
will be cured by putting the 
king to death, 329; that a father 
should die by the hand of one 
of his children, 307; that a 
father should be killed by his. 
son, 343, 345; that Alcmaeon 
should depart to Achelous, 383; 
as to the foundation of llium, ii. 
37, 39; that Aeacus should pray 
for Greece, 55; that Oenomaus 
must die by him who should 
marry his daughter, 159; that the 
Mycenaeans should choose a Pelo- 
pid for king, 165; that Thyestes 
should beget a son on his own 
daughter, 169; about the settle- 
ment of a city, 265; about the 
propitiation of Athena at Ilium, 
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267; given to Orestes, 271, 273; 
about the image of Tauropolus, 
277. See Delphi 
Oracles given by Themis, i. 27; re- 
cited by a soothsayer, 287; which 
protected Troy, ii. 223 
Orchomenians, their muster for 
the Trojan war, ii. 183 
Orchomenus, father of Elare, i. 27 
Orchomenus, son of Lycaon, i. 389 
Orchomenus, son of Thyestes, 
murdered by Atreus, ii. 167 
Orchomenus, the Minyans of, i. 179 
Order, daughter of Zeus and 
Themis, i. 15 ; 
Orestes, son of Achelous by Peri- 
mede, i. 57 
Orestes (son of Agamemnon), 
father of Tisamenus, i. 283, 285, 
289; goes mad, ii. 253; robbed 
of his wife Hermione by Neo- 
ptolemus, 253; slays Neoptolemus 
at Delphi, 253, 255; saved by 
Electra and brought up by 
Strophius, 271; allowed by the 
god at Delphi to avenge his 
father’s murder, kills Clytaem- 
nestra and Aegisthus, 271; 
pursued by the Furies, he goes 
to Athens and is tried and 
acquitted in the Areopagus, 271 ; 
goes to the land of the Taurians, 
finds his sister, and flees with 
her, carrying the wooden image 
of Tauropolus, 273, 275; driven 
by a storm to Rhodes, dedicates 
the image (of Tauropolus), 277 ; 
comes to Mycenae, 277; gives 
his sister Electra to Pylades in 
marriage, 277 ; marries Hermione 
or Erigone, 277; father of 
Tisamenus, 277; killed by a 
snake at Oresteum, 277 
Oresteum, in Arcadia, Orestes 
killed by snake-bite at, ii. 277 
Oria, daughter of Thespius, mother 
of Laomenes by Hercules, i. 273 
Orion, a giant, earth-born, or a son 
of Poseidon and Euryale, i. 31; 
can stride across the sea, 31; woos 
Merope, 33; blinded by Oeno- 
pion, 33; healed by the sun’s 
rays, 33; loved by Dawn and 
carried off to Delos, 33; slain 
by Artemis in Delos, 31, 33 


Orithyia, daughter of Erechtheus, 
carried off by Boreas, ii. 103, 
ane ; mother of Zetes and Calais, 


Ormenians, their muster for the 
Trojan war, ii. 185 

Ormenium, combat of Hercules 
with Amyntor at, i. 265 

Ormenius, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Ormenus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 299 

Orpheus, son of Oeagrus or Apollo 
and Calliope, i. 17; tries to bring 
up his dead wife Eurydice from 
Hades, 17, 19; his music, 17; 
invents mysteries of Dionysus, 
19; torn to pieces by the 
Maenads, 19; buried in Pieria, 
19; in the Argo, 97; restrains 
the Argonauts at the Sirens, 115; 
brother of Linus, 177 

Orphics on the resurrection of 
Hymenaeus, ii. 19 

Orsedice, daughter of Cinyras, 
incurs the wrath of Aphrodite, 
dies in Egypt, ii. 85 

Orseis, a nymph, wite of Hellen, 


1. 57 

Orthaea, daughter of Hyacinth, 
slaughtered with her sisters by 
the Athenians on the grave of 
Geraestus, ii. 119 

Orthus, watch-dog of Geryon, 
oie brig of Typhon and Echidna, 
i, 21 

Ossa piled on Olympus, i. 59 

Otrere, mother of Penthesilea by 
Ares, ii, 211 

Otreus, father of Placia, ii. 43 

Otus and Enphialtes, sons of 
Poseidon, fight against the gods, 
i. 59; put Ares in bonds, 59; 
kill each other, 61; Otus woos 
Artemis, 59. Compare Aloads 

Oxylus, son of Andraemon, banished 
for homicide, taken as guide by 
the Heraclids, i. 289 

CASE, son of Ares by Protogonia, 
i. 61 

Oxyporus, son of Cinyras by, Me- 
tharme, ii. 85 


Paconians, Trojan allies, ii. 205 
Palaemon, a sea-god, i, 321. See 
Melicertes 
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Palaemon, son of Hephaestus or 
Aetolus, in the Argo, i. 97 

Palaemon, son of Hercules by 
Autonoe, i. 277 

Palamedes, son of Nauplius by 
Clymene, i. 145, 309; detects the 
feigned madness of Ulysses, il. 
177; stoned as a traitor at Troy 
through the machinations of 
Ulysses, 179, 249 

Palladium granted by Zeus to 
lus, ii. 39; story of its origin, 
41; temple built for it, 43; 
Troy not to be taken while the 
Palladium was within the walls, 
225; stolen from Troy by 
Ulysses, 227 

Pallas, a giant, flayed by Athena, 
i, 45; his skin used by her to 

shield her body in the fight, 45, 47 

Pallas, daughter of Triton, wounded 
by Athena, ii. 41; her image the 
Palladium, 41 

Pallas, son of Crius and Eury- 
bia, i. 18; father of Victory, 
Dominion, Emulation, and Vio- 
lence, 13 

Pallas, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Pallas, son of Pandion, ii. 113; 
ee fifty sons killed by Theseus, 

Pallene, giants born at, i. 43 

Pammon, son of Priam and 
Hecuba, ti. 49 

Pamphylus, son of Aegimius, ally of 
the Heraclids, slain in battle 
with the Peloponnesians, i, 289 

Pan, son of Zeus and Hybris, i. 27 ; 
said to have been borne by 
Penelope to Hermes, ii. 305 

Panathenaea, instituted by Erich- 
thonius, ii. 93 

Panathenian festival celebrated by 
Aegeus, ii. 115 

Pandarus, son of Lycaon, a Trojan 
ally, ii. 205; breaks the truce, 207 

Pandion, son of Cecrops, king of 
Athens, ii. 111; expelled by 
the sons of Metion, 113; goes 
to Megara, marries the king’s 
daughter, and becomes king of 
Megara, 113; father of Aegeus, 
Pallas, Nisus, and Lycus, 113; 
his sons march against Athens 
and expel the Metionids, 113 
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Pandion, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Callidice, i. 143 

Pandion, son of Erichthonius by 
Praxithea, king of Athens, ii. 93, 
95; in his time Demeter and 
Dionysus come to Attica, 94, 97; 
marries his mother’s sister, 99 ; 

' father of Procne and Philomela, 
99; at war with Labdacus, calls 
in the help of Tereus, 99; 
gives Procne in marriage to 
Tereus, 99; succeeded by his 
sons Erechtheus and Butes, 101 

Pandion, son of Phineus by Cleo- 
pera blinded by his father, ii. 


Pandora, first woman fashioned 
by the gods, i. 53; wife of 
Epimetheus,:mother of Pyrrha, 53 

Pandorus, son of Erechtheus, ii. 103 

Pandrosium, olive-tree of Athena 
shown in the, ii. 79 

Pandrosus, daughter of Cecrops by 
Agraulus, ii. 81; receives Erich- 
thonius in a chest from Athena, 
91; her sisters open the chest, 
see a serpent, and throw them- 
selves from the Acropolis, 91 

Pangaeum, Mount, King Lycurgus 
put to death at, i. 331 

Panope, a Nereid, i. 15 

Panope, daughter of Thespius, 
mother of. Threpsippas by Her- 
cules, i. 273 ies 

Panopeus joins Amphitryon in his 
Se against the Taphians, 
1 1%: 

Panyasis on Triptolemus, i. 39; 
on the resurrection of Tyndareus, 
ii. 19; on Adonis, 85, 87 | 

Paphlagonians, Trojan allies, ii. 205 

Paphos, in Cyprus, founded by 
Cinyras, ii. 83, 85 “ 

Paralus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Paria, a nymph, a concubine of 
Minos, i. 303 

Paris, second son of Priam and 
Hecuba, ii. 45, 47; exposed on 
Mount Ida, 47; suckled by a 
bear, 47; afterwards surnamed 
Alexander, 47. See Alexander 

Parnassus, Mount, Deucalion on, 


i. 55 
Paros, island, the sons of Minos in, 
i. 203, 205; Hercules lands in, 
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kills some of the sons of Minos, 
and takes hostages of the rest, 
203, 205 ; Minos sacrifices to the 
Graces in, ii. 117 

Parthenius, Mount, infant Telephus 
exposed on, i. 255, 397 

Parthenopaeus, son of Melanion or 
of Ares by Atalanta, one of the 
Seven against Thebes, i. 357, 403; 
one of the victors in the Nemean 
games, 359; stationed at the 
Electran’ gate of Thebes, 361; 
slain by Amphidocus or by Peri- 
clymenus, 369; father of Pro- 
machus, 379 

Parthenopaeus, son of Talaus, father 
of Promachus, i. 91 

Parthenope, daughter of Stym- 
phalus, i. 277 

Pasiphae, sister of Aeetes, wife of 
Minos, i. 77; daughter of the 
Sun, married by Minos, 303 ; be- 
witches Minos, ii. 105; loves 
the bull, with the complicity of 
Daedalus, 123 

Patro, daughter of hespius, mother 
of eee machus by Hercules, i. 
273 « 

Patroclus, son of Hercules by 
Pyrippe, i. 275 

Patroclus, son of Menoetius, suitor 
of Helen, ii. 29; kills Clitonymus 
and takes refuge in the house of 
Peleus, accompanies Achilles to 
Troy, 75, 77; sent by Achilles 
to fight the Trojans, killed by 
Hector, 209; games celebrated 
in his honour, 211; buried with 
Achilles in the White Isle, 217 

Peace, daughter of Zeus and 
Themis, i. 15 

Pebbles, divination by, ii. 11 

Pedias, daughter of Mynes, wife of 
Cranaus, ii. 89 

Pegasus, winged steed, offspring of 
Medusa and Poseidon, bears 
Bellerophon aloft while he kills 
the Chimera, i. 151, 153; springs 
from the Gorgon’s trunk, 159 

Pelagon, son of Asopus by Metope, 


- ji, 51 

Pelagon, site of Thebes indicated by 
a cow from the herds of, i. 315 

Pelasgian land (Thessaly), Acrisius 
departs to the, i. 163 


Pelasgians harass the Doliones, 
i. 101; early inhabitants of 
Peloponnese, 131; the country 
of, called Thessaly, ii, 257, 259 

Pelasgiotis, old name of Pelo- 
ponnese, ii. 163 

Pelasgus, father of Hippothous, 
ii. 205 

Pelasgus, son of Zeus and Niobe, 
or, according to Hesiod, a son 
of the soil, i. 129, 181, 389; 
father of Lycaon, 389 

Pelegon, son ot the river Axius, 
ii. 209 

Peleus, son of Aeacus by Endeis, ii. 
533 hunts the Calydonian boar, 
i. 67, 69; in the Argo, 97; wrestles 
with Atalanta, 399, 401, ii. 63; 
plots the death of his brother 
Phocus, 57; expelled from Aegina, 
57; flees to Eurytion in Phthia 
and gets his daughter Antigone 
to wife, 61; kills Eurytion acci- 
dentally and flees to Acastus at 
Iolcus, 63; is purified by Acastus, 
63; falsely accused by Astydamia, 
wife of Acastus, 63, 65; deserted 
by Acastus, caught by centaurs, 
rescued by Chiron, 65; marries 
Thetis, 67; father of Achilles, 
185; prevents Thetis from 
rendering Achilles immortal, 69, 
71; takes Achilles to Chiron, 71; 
lays waste Iolcus and kills Asty- 
damia, 73; brings Phoenix to 
Chiron, 75; makes him king of 
the Dolopians, 75; father of 
Polymele, 77; Patroclus takes 
refuge in the house of, 77; ex- 
pelled from Phthia by the sons 
of Acastus, his death, 251 

Pelian spear of Achilles, ii. 189 

Pelias, son of Poseidon by Tyro, 
twin brother of Neleus, i. 83; 
kills his stepmother Sidero, 83, 
85; quarrels with his brother, 85; 
dwells in Thessaly, 85; father 
of Acastus, Alcestes, etc., 80, 
93, 97; does not honour Hera, 
85, 95; king of Iolcus after 
Cretheus, 95; sends Jason to 
fetch the Golden Fleece, 95; 
makes away with Aeson and his 
son, 121; murdered by his 
daughters at the instigation of 
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Medea, 121; . games held in 
honour of, 399, ii. 63 

Pelion, Mount, piled on Ossa, i. 59; 
the hunt of Acastus and Palets 
on, ii. 65; Peleus and Thetis 
married on, 

Pellas, suitor ‘of Penelope, ii. 299 

Pellene, near the plain of Canas- 
trum, the people of Protesilaus 
settle at, ii. 261 

Pelopia, daughter of Amphion and 
Niobe, i. 341 

Pelopia, daughter of Pelias, i. 85 

Pelopia, mother of Cycnus by Ares, 
i 

Pelopid, Mycenaeans ordered by 
oracle to choose a Pelopid for 
their king, ii. 165 

Peloponnese, not flooded in Deu- 
calion’s time, i. 55; assigned to 
Xuthus, 57, 73; river Harpys in, 
105 ; formerly called Apia, 129; 
inhabited by Pelasgians, 131; 
traversed by the mad daughters 
of Proetus, 147; conquered by 
the Heraclids, 281; return of 
the Heraclids to, 283’; evacuated 
by the Heraclids, 283 : finally 
conquered by them, 289; the 
exiled Laius lives in, 339; Pylas 
retires from Megara to, ii. 113; 
(Peloponnesus) conquered by 
+ elope and named after himself, 

Peloponnesians, ruled by  Tisa- 
menus, i. 283, 285; defeat the 
Heraclids, 285, 

Pelops, father of Astydamia and 
Lysidice,i.165; father of Nicippe, 
167; father of Atreus and Thy- 
estes, 171; father of Copreus, 
187; altar’ of, founded by Her- 
cules at Olympia, 2515 receives 
the exiled Laius, 339; father of 
Chrysippus, 339; treacherously 
murders Stymphalus, thereby 
bringing infertility on Greece, ii. 
553; father of Alcathus, 61: 
father of Pittheus, 115; "father 
of Sciron, 129; boiled and 
brought to life again, 157; 
receives a winged chariot from 
Poseidon, 157; loved by Hippo- 
damia, wins her in the chariot- 
race, 16L; throws Myrtilus 
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into the sea, 163; cleansed by 
Hephaestus, 163; succeeds to 
the kingdom of Oenomaus in 
Pisa, 163; conquers the Pelo- 
ponnese, 163 ; his sons Pittheus, 
Atreus, and. Thyestes, 163; 
Ilium not to be taken without 
the bones of, 223, 225 

Pelorus, one of the five Sparti who 
survived, i. 317 

Peneleos, son of Hippalcimus, suitor 
of Helen, li. 27 

Peneleus, son of Hippalmus, in the 
Argo, i 

Benelone: " daughter of Icarius, wife 
of Ulysses, ii. 23; her father 
asked to give her to Ulysses, 29 ; 
mother of Telemachus, 177; the 
suitors of, 297, 299; she deceives 
them by undoing her web, 299 ; 
delivers to them the bow of 
Ulysses, 301; bears Poliporthes 
to Ulysses, 303; conveyed by 
Telegonus to Circe, 305 ; married 
to Telegonus, 305; sent with him 
to the Islands of the Blest, 305 ; 
said by some to have _ been 
seduced by the suitors and sent 
away or killed by Ulysses, 305; 
said to have borne Pan to Hermes 
in Mantinea, 305 

Peneus, river, diverted by Hercules 
into the cattle-yard of Augeas, 
i. 195, 197 

Pentathlum, Perseus engages in the, 
i. 163 

Penthesilia, an Amazon, daughter 
of Ares and Otrcre, kills Hippo- 
lyte and is purified by Priam, 
ii. 211; killed by Achilles, 211 

Pentheus, king of Thebes, son of 
Echion and Agave, tries to stop 
the Bacchic orgies, i. 331; is 
torn to pieces by his mother, 331 


Peparethus, son of Dionysus by 
Ariadne, ii, 137 
Pephredo, daughter of Phorcus, 


i. 155 

Perdix, sister of Daedalus, mother 
of Talos, ii. 121 

Pereus, son of Elatus by Laodice, 
father of Neaera, 1. 397 

Pergamum fortltied by Apollo and 
Poseidon, 1. 207 

Periallus, suitor of Penelope, il, 299 
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Periboea, a Naiad nymph, wife of 
Icarius, ii. 23 

Periboea, daughter of Alcathus, 
wife of Telamon, ii. 61 

Periboea, daughter of Hipponous, 
wife of Oeneus, i. 71; sent away 


by her father, 71; mother of 
Tydeus, 71 
Periboea, maiden sent by the 


Locrians to propitiate Athena at 
llium, ti. 267 
Periboea, wife of Polybus, king of 


Corinth, receives and adopts 
Oedipus, i. 345 
Periclymenus, son of Poseidon, 


slays Parthenopaeus, i. 369; 
unable to wound Amphiaraus, 371 

Periclymenus, son of Neleus, re- 
ceives from Poseidon the power 
of shape-shifting, i. 85, 251; in 
the Argo, 97; killed by Hercules, 
85, 251 

Periclymenus, suitor of Penelope, 
li. 299 

Perieres, charioteer of Menoeceus, 
wounds Clymenus, king of the 
Minyans, i. 179 

Perieres, son of Aeolus, i. 57; takes 
possession of Messene, 79 ; marries 
Gorgophone, 79, 163; father of 
Aphareus, Leucippus, Tyndareus, 
and Icarius, 79, 81; 
dants, 81 

Perieres, son of Cynortes, marries 
Gorgophone, father of Tyndareus, 
learius, Aphareus, and Leu- 
cippus, ii. 13, 21 ; father of Borus, 
63; father of Polydora, 67 

as ea son of Icarius by Periboea, 
ii 

Perimede, daughter of Aeolus, wife 
of Achelous, i. 57 

Perimede, sister of Amphitryon, 
married to Lieymnius, i. 171 

Perimedes, son of LEurystheus, 
slain by the Athenians, i. 277 

Perimedes, suitor of Penelope, 
ii. 297 

Periopis, daughter of Pheres, 
mother of Patroclus, according 
to some, ii. 77 

Periphas, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Actaea, i. 141 

Periphas (not Periphus), suitor of 
Penelope, ii. 299 


his descen-: 


Periphetes, son of Hephaestus, 
called the Clubman, killed by 
Theseus in Epidaurus, ii. 123 

Periphron, suitor of Penelope, 
ii. 297 

Peristhenes, son of Egyptus, 
band of Electra, i. 141 

Pero, daughter of Neleus by 
Chloris, i. 85; wooed by Bias, 
87; her son Talaus, 91 

Pero, mother of Asopus by Posei- 
don, ii. 51 

Perse, wife of the Sun, mother of 
Circe and Aeetes, ii. 287 

Perseis, wife of the Sun, mother of 
Aeetes and Pasiphae, i. 77, 303 

Persephone, daughter of Zeus and 
Styx, i. 173; carried off by Pluto, 
35; compelled to remain a third. 
of the year with Pluto and the 
rest with the gods, 41; wooed by 
Pirithous, 235; intercedes for 
Menoetes, 237; disputes with 
Aphrodite for the possession of 
Adonis, ii. 87; Pirithous tries to 
win, to wife, 153. See Maid, 
Maiden 

Perses, brother of Aeetes, deposes 
him and is killed by Medea, i. 125 

Perses, son of Crius and Eury- 
bia, father of Hecate, i. 13 

Perses, son of Perseus, ancestor of 
kings of Persia, i. 163 

Perseus, son of Nestor, i. 85 

Perseus, son of Zeus and Danae, 
i. 15, 155; cast into the sea with 
his mother, washed ashore on 
Seriphus, 155; sent by Polydectes 
to fetch the Gorgon’s head, 155; 
visits the Phoreides and nymphs, 
155, 157; cuts cff Medusa’s head, 
157, 159; rescues Andromeda, 
159, 161 ; turns Phineus to stone, 
161; comes to Seriphus and turns 
Polydectes to stone, 161;: gives 
back the sandals, wallet, and cap 
to Hermes, 161; gives the Gor- 
gon’s head to Athena, 161; goes 
to Argos, 161; accidentally kills 
Acrisius, 163; surrenders Argos 
and reigns over Tiryns, 163; 
his children by Andromeda, 163 ; 
father of Gorgophone, i. 79, ii. ia) 

Persia, kings of, descended from 
Perses, i. 163 
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ieee father of Menestheus, ii. 


Peucetius, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Phaea, the name of the Crommyon 
sow and of the old woman who 
bred it, li. 129 

Phaeacians, Corcyra, the island of 
the, the Argonauts come to, 
i. 115 ; the Colchians settle down 
among the, 117; Ulysses cast up 
on the shore of the, ii. 295; 
Poseidon turns their ship to stone 
and envelops their city with a 
mountain, 297 

Phaedimus, son of Amphion and 
Niobe, i. 341 

Phaedra, daughter of Minos by 
Pasiphae or Crete, i. 303, 307; 
wife of Theseus, ii. 145; loves 
Hippolytus and falsely accuses 
him to Theseus, 145; hangs 
herself, 147; intervention of 
Amazons at her marriage, 2135 

Phaethon, son of Tithonus, father 
of Astynous, ii. &3 

Phalias, son of Hercules by Teli- 
conis, i. 275 

Phantes, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Theano, i. 141 

Phantom of Helen carried by 
Alexander (Paris) to Troy, ii. 175; 
possessed by Menelaus, 279 

Phanus, son of Dionysus, in the 
Argo, i. 97 

Pharnace, daughter of Megassares, 
wife of Sandocus, ii. 83 

Phartis, daughter of Danaus,mother 
of EKurydamas, i. 141 

Phasis, river, in Colchis, arrival of 
the Argonauts at, i. 109 

Phassus, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Phegeus at Psophis purifies Alc- 
miaeon and gives him his daughter 
Arsinoe to wite, i. 383; his sons 
Pronous and ’Agenor kill Ale- 
maeon, 585; Phegeus, his wife 
and sons killed by Alcmacon’s 
sons, 387 

Pheneus, son of Melas, killed by 
Tydeus, i. 71, 73 

Pherae, Admetus at, i. 673; in 
Thessaly, founded by Pheres, 91 ; 
Hercules comes from, after saving 
Alcestis, 239; Apollo serves 
Admetus as a herdsman at, ii, 21 
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Phereans, their muster for the 
Trojan’ war, il. 185 

Phereclus builds the ships for 
Alexander (Paris), ii. 173 

Pherecydes on Orion, i. 31; on 
Triptolemus, 39; on the 
homicide of Tydeus, 733; on 
Hercules and the Argo, 101; on 
Argus, 183; on the serpents 
killed by the infant Hercules, 
175; on the horn of Amalthea, 
257; on Thasus, 299, 301; on 
Cadmus and the Sparti, 315: 
on the necklace of Harmonia, 
317 ; on the blindness of Tiresias, 
363; on Callisto, 395; on the 
father of Telamon, ii. 53 

Pheres, father of Admetus, i . “OG 
ii. 21; son of Cretheus, i. 87; 
father of Idomene, 87; iene 
Pherae, 91; father of ‘Admetus 
and Lycurgus, 91; father of 
Periopis, ii. 77 

Pheres, son of Jason, murdered by 
nee or the Corinthians, i. 123, 

Pheroctes, suitor of 
ii, 297 

Pherusa, a Nereid, i. 15 

Phiciun, Mount, the Sphinx on, 
1. 347 

Phidippus, son of Thessalus, leader 
ot the Coans against Troy, 

. 185; goes to Andros, settles 

i Cyprus, 259 

Philaemon, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Philammon, father of Thamyris by 
a nymph "Argiope, i, 19 

Philocrates, on the mother of 
Patroclus, ii. 77 

Philoctetes, son of Poeas, suitor of 
Helen, ii. 27; leader of the 
Olizonians against Troy, 185; 
bitten by a snake in Tenedos, 
put ashore and abandoned by 
the Greeks in Lemnos, 195; 
fetched by Ulysses and Diomedes, 
223; shoots Alexander, 223; 
snils to Mimas, 259; goes to 
Campania in Italy, 257, 259; 
makes war on the Lucanians, 
261; settles in Crimissa, 261 ; 
founds a sanctuary of Apollo the 
Wanderer, and dedicates his 
bow to him, 261 


Penelope, 
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— suitor of Penelope, 

Philoetius helps Ulysses to shoot 
the suitors, ii. 301 

Philolaus, son of Minos, i. 303; 
a peTOE, killed by Hercules, 203, 


Philomela, daughter of Pandion, 
ii. 99; seduced by Tereus, 101; 
turned into a swallow, 101 

Philonoe, daughter of Jobates, wife 
of Bellerophon, i. 153 

Philonome, daughter of Tragasus, 
second wife of Cycnus, falsely 
accuses her stepson Tenes, ii. 193 ; 
pared by Cycnus in the earth, 


Philyra, mother of Chiron by 
Cronus, i. 13 

Philyra, wife of Nauplius, i. 145 

Phineus, son of Belus, brother of 
Cepheus, i. 137; plots against 
Perseus, but is turned to stone, 


Phineus, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Phineus, a blind seer, i. 103, 105; 
son of Poseidon or Agenor, 105 ; 
tormented by the Harpies, de- 
livered by the Argonauts, 105; 
reveals to them the course of 
their voyage, 107; misled by 
his second wife Idaea, he blinds 
Plexippus and Pandion, the sons 
of his first wife Cleopatra, i ii. 107; 
punished by the Argonauts, 107 

Phlegra, Hercules in the battle of 
the gods with the giants at, 
1. 247, See Phlegrae 

Phiegrae, giants born at, i. 43. 
See Phlegra 

Phlegyas, son of Ares, slain by 
Lycus and Nycteus, i. 335, 337 ; 
father of Coronis, ii. 13 

Phocaea taken by Achilles, ii. 203 

Phocian war, the Locrians cease 
to send suppliants to Troy after 
the, ii. 269 

Phocians, their muster for the 
Trojan war, ii. 183 

Phocis, ruled by Deion, i. 79; 

ne Panopeus in, 173; Cadmus 

¢ journeys through, 315; Oedipus 

+ encounters and kills his father 
in, 345; Daulia in, ii. 101 

Phocus, son of dAeacus and 


Psamathe, ii. 55; 
Telamon, 57 

Phoebe, a Hamadryad nymph, 
mother of some of the daughters 
of Danaus, i. 141 

Phoebe, a Titanid, dough of Sky 
and Ea rth, i. 5; wife of Coeus, 
mother of Asteria and Latona, 
i. 13 

Phoebe, daughter of Leucippus, 
carried off by the Dioscuri, ii. 13 ; 
bears Mnesileus to Pollux, 31 

Phoenicia, Agenor reigns in, i. 135, 
297 ; Phoenix settles in, 301; 
Alexander (Paris) tarries in, 
ii. 175; Menelaus wanders to, 279 

Phoenician woman, wife of Egyptus, 
mother of seven sons, i. 141 

Phoenix, son of Agenor by Tele- 
phassa, i. 297: settles in Phoe- 
nicia, 301; father of Adonis, 
according to Hesiod, ii. 85 

Phoenix, son of Amyntor, blinded 
by his father, healed by Chiron, 
goes with allies to Troy, ii. 75 ; 
sent as ambassador to 
Achilles, 207 « ; sent with Ulysses 
to Seyros to fetch Neoptolemus, 
225; buried by Neoptolemus, 251 

Pholoe, Hercules entertained by 
the centaur Pholus at, i. 191, 
198, 195 

Pholus, a centaur, son of Silenus, 
entertains Hercules, i. 191, 193; 
accidentally killed by an arrow, 
buried by Hercules, 195 

Phorbas, said _ to be father of 
Augeas, i. 195 

Phorbus, father of Prone is 61 

Phorcides (Phorcids), dnuahtes of 
Phorcus and Ceto, sisters of the 
Gorgons, i. 15, 155; have only 
one eye between the three of 
them, 155, 157; show Perseus 
the way to the nymplis, 157 

Phorecus, son of Sea (Pontus) and 
Earth, i. 13; father of the 
Phorcids (Phorcides) and Gorgons 
by Ceto, 15, 155; father of 
Scylla, ii. 2938 

Phorcys, son of Aretaon, leader of 
the Phrygians, ii. 205 

Phoroneus, father of Apis, i. 61, 
129: son of Inachus, king of 
Peloponnese, 129 


murdered by 
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Phrasimus, father of Praxithea 
by Diogenia, ii. 103 
Phrasius, a seer from Cyprus, 


prescribes human sacrifices as a 
remedy for dearth, i. 225, 226; 
himself sacrificed, 227 

Phrasius, son of Neleus, i. 85 

Phrenius, two suitors of Penelope, 
both from Zacynthos, ii. 299 

Phrixus, son of Athamas, brought 

* by his father to the altar, i. 75; 
carried on ram with golden fleece 
to Colchis, 75, 77; marries 
Chalciope, daughter of Aeetes, 
77; father of Argus, 95, 973 his 
cuildzen directed by Phineus, 

Phrontis, son of Phrixus by Chal- 
ciope, i. 77 

Enya Cybela in, i. 327; Ilus in, 
ii 


Phrygian prisoner taken by Ulysses, 
li. 179 


Phrygian woman (Midea), mother of 
Licymnius, i. 165 

Phrygians, Trojan allies, ii. 205 

Phthia, concubine of Amyntor, 
falsely accuses his son Phoenix, 


li. 75 

Phthia, daughter of Amphion and 
Niobe, i. 341 

Phthia, loved by Apollo, i. 61 

Phthia, Deucalion in, i. 53; Peleus 
in, 67; Eurytion in, 67; Peleus 
flees to and from, ii. 61, 63; 
Peleus expelled from, 251 

Phthius, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Phylace, Melampus at, i. 89; 
ships sent from, to the Trojan 
war, ii. 185 

Phylacus, son of Deion by Diomede, 
i. 79; father of [phiclus, keeps 
Melampus in bonds, 89; restores 
the kine to Neleus, 89, 91 

Phylas, king of Ephyra, in Thes- 
protia, i. 259; father of Astyoche, 
277 

Phylas, son of Antiochus, father of 
Hippotes, i. 287 

Phyleis, daughter of Thespius, 
mother of Tigasis by Hercules, 
i, 273 

Phyleus, son of Augeas, bears 
witness for Hercules against his 
father, i. 195, 197; expelled 
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by his father, goes to Dulichium, 
197; restored by Hercules, 249 ; 
father of Meges, ii. 27, 183 
Phyllis, daughter of the king of the 
Bisaltians, loves Demophon, ii. 
263; deserted by him she curses 
him and kills herself, 265 
Phylomache, daughter of Amphion, 
wife of Pelias, i. 85 
Phylonoe, daughter of Tyndareus 
and Leda, made immortal by 
Artemis, ii, 23 
Phylonomus, son 
by Anaxo, i. 165 
Physius, son of Lycaon, i. 389 
Pieria, Orpheus buried in, i. 19; 
Hermes steals the kine of Apollo 
in, ii. 5, 7 
Pieria, wife of Danaus, i. 141 
Pieris, an Aetolian slave, mother of 
Mcgapeutie by Menelaus, ii. 29, 


of Electryon 


Pierus, son of Magnes, father of 
eee by the Muse Clio, i. 


Pillars set up by Dionysus in 
India, i. 331; of Hercules, 
ii. 211, 213 

Pindar, on the Kibisis, i. 157 

Pine: berger name applied to Sinis, 
ii. 12 

Pine-tree, Marsyas hung on a, i. 31 

Piras, son of Argus, i. 131 ~ 

Pirates, Tyrrhenian, their adventure 
with Dionysus, i. 331, 333 

Piren, brother of Bellerophon, 
accidentally killed by him, i. 149 

Pirene, daughter of Danaus, wife of 
Agaptolemns, i. 141 

Pireus, father of Autonoe, i. 277 

Pirithous, son of Ixion, hunts the 
Calydonian boar, i. 67; woos 
Persephone, 235; seen in Hades 
by Hercules, who fails to rescue 
him, 235, 237; father of Poly- 
poetes, il. 27, 185; aided by 
Theseus in his war with the 
centaurs, 145, 149; his marriage 
with Hippodamlia, 151; helps 
Theseus to carry off Helen, 153; 
tries to win Persephone to wife, 
but is detained with Theseus in 
Hades, 153 

Pisa, statue of Hercules made by 
Daedalus at, i. 243; Oenomaus, 
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king of, ii. 157; Pelops returns 
to, 163 

ae on the mother of Tydeus, 
lL 

Pisander, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Pisenor, suitor of Penelope, li. 297 

Pisidice, daughter of Aeolus, wife 
of Myrmidon, i. 57 

Pisidice, daughter of Nestor, i. 85 

Pisidice, daughter of Pelias, i. 85 

Pisinoe, one of the Sirens, ii. 291 

Pisistratus, son of Nestor, i. 85 

Pisus, son of Aphareus, ii. 13 

Pittheus, son of Pelops, ii. 115, 163 ; 
at Troezen makes Aegeus lie 
with his daughter Aethra, 115; 
father of Aethra, 153 

Placia, daughter of Otreus, wife of 
Laomedon, ii. 43 

Plane-tree at Aulis, with an altar 
beside it, ii. 185 

Plataea, Damasistratus, king of, 


i, 347 

Plato, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Pleiades, the seven, daughters of 
Atlas and Pleione, ii. 2 

Pleione, daughter of Ocean, mother 
of the Pleiades by Atlas, ii. 3 

Pleuron, city in Aetolia, i. 61 

Pleuron, son of Aetolus, husband of 
Xanthippe, i. 61 

Plexaure, a Nereid, i. 15 

Plexippus, son of Phineus and 
Cleopatra, blinded by his father 
on a false accusation, ii. 107 

Plexippus, son of Thestius, i. 63 

Plisthenes, husband of Aerope, 
father of Agamemnon and Mene- 
Jaus, i. 309 

Pluto, son of Cronus and Rhea, 
swallowed by Cronus, i. 7; his 
helmet, 11; lord of Hades, 11; 
sends up Eurydice for Orpheus, 
19; carries off Persephone, 35; 
gives her a seed of a pomegranate 
to eat, 329; sends up the Maid, 
39; bids Hercules take Cerberus, 
237; Aeacus honoured in the 
abode of, ii. 57. See Hades 

Podalirius, son of Aesculapius, 
suitor of Helen, ii. 27; leader 
of the Triccaeans against Troy, 
185; heals Philoctetes, 223; 
goes to Colophon and helps to 
bury Calchas, 243; consults 


the oracle at Delphi and settles 
in the Carian Chersonese, 265 

Podarce, daughter of Danaus, wife 
of Oeneus, i. 141 

Podarces, afterwards called Priam, 
i. 245, 247; son of Laomedon, 
ii. 43; called Priam, 45. See 
Priam 

Podarces, son of Iphiclus, i. 91 

Poeas, son of Thaumacus, in the 
Argo, i. 97; shoots Talos, 119; 
kindles the pyre of Hercules, 271 ; 
Hercules gives him his bow, 271 
father of Philoctetes, ii. 27, 185 

Polichus, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Poliporthes, son of Ulysses and 
Penelope, ii. 303 

pole son of Priam and Hecuba, 
ii. 4 

Pollux, son of Zeus, in the Argo, 
i. 97; kills Amycus, king of the 
Bebryces, in a boxing match, 
103 ; son of Zeus by Leda, ii. 23; 
practises boxing, 31; father of 
Mnesileus by Phoebe, 31; kills 
Lynceus, 33; carried up to 
heaven by Zeus, 33; refuses to 
accept immortality while his 
brother is dead, 33; alternately 
among gods and mortals, 33. 
See Castor, Dioscuri 

Bose ayer ene Hercules at Aenus, 
i. 

Polyanax, king of Melos, ii. 259 

Polybotes, a giant, overcome by 
Poseidon, i. 47 

Polybus, king of Corinth, his 
neatherds find the exposed 
Oedipus, i. 345 

Polybus, two suitors of Penelope, 
both trom Zacynthos, ii. 299 

Polycaste, daughter of Nestor, i. 85 

Polyctor, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Stygne, i. 141 

Polydectes, son of Magnes, colonizes 
Seriphus, i. 81; king of Seriphus, 
falls in love with Danae, sends 
Perseus to fetch the Gorgon’s 
head, 155; turned to stone by 
Perseus, 161 

Polydora, daughter of Peleus, wife 
of Borus, ii. 61, 63 

Polydora, daughter of Perieres, wife 
of Peleus, ii. 67 

Polydorus, son of Cadmus and 
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Harmonia, i. 317; becomes king 
of Thebes, marries Nycteis, 335; 
father of Labdacus, 335 

Polydorus, son of Priam and 
Hecuba, ii. 49 

Polydorus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 299 

Polygonus, son of Proteus, killed 
by Hercules, i. 209 

Polyidus, son of Coeranus, a 
diviner, restores Glaucus to life 
by means of a magic herb, i. 311, 
313; imparts to him the art of 
divination, but afterwards de- 
prives him of it, 313; departs to 
Argos, 313 

Polyidus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Polylaus, son of Hercules by 
Eurybia, i. 273 

Polymede, daughter of Autolycus, 
wife of Aeson, mother of Jason, 
i. 93; curses Pelias and hangs 
herself, 121 

Polymedon, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Polymele, daughter of Peleus, 
mother of Patroclus, according 
to some, ii. 77 

Polymnia, a Muse, i. 17 

Polynices, son of Oedipus by 
Jocasta or Eurygania, brother of 
Eteocles, i. 8349; agrees with his 
brother to rule the kingdom 
alternately for a year, 351; 
banished from Thebes, comes to 
Argos, 351; marries Argia, 
daughter of Adrastus, 353; 
bribes Eriphyle to persuade 
Amphiaraus to go to war, 353, 
355; one of the Seven against 
Thebes, 357; one of the victors 
in the Nemean games, 359; 
slain in single combat by his 
brother Eteocles, 369; his body 
buried by Antigone, 373 ; 
of Thersander, 379, ii. 187 

Polynome, a Nereid, i. 15 

Polypemon, tather of Sinis by 
Sylea, ii. 125 

Polypemon, a name 
Damastes, ii. 131. See Damastes 

Polyphemus, a Cyclops, son of 
Poseidon by the nymph Thodsa, 
made drunk and blinded by 
Ulysses, ii, 283 

Polyphemus, son of Elatus, in the 
Argo, i. 99; searches for Hylas, 
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given to 


is left behind by the Argonauts in 
Mysia, cae founds Cius in 
Mysia 

Polyohiies ane of Sicyon, Aga- 
memnon and Menelaus brought 
by thelr nurse to, ii. 169, 171 

Polyphontes, a Heraclid, ‘king of 
Messene, 1. 291, 293; marries 
Merope, wife of "his predecessor, 
293; killed by Aepytus, son of 
Merope, 293 

Polyphontes, herald of ie killed 
by Oedipus, i. 345, 347 

Polypoetes, son of Apollo by Phthia, 
killed by Aetolus, i 

Polypoetes, son of Pinthous, suitor 
of Helen, ii. 27; leader of the, 
Gyrtonians against Troy, 185; 
goes to Colophon and helps to 
bury Calchas, 243 

Polypoetes, son of Ulysses and 
Callidice, queen of the Thes- 
protians, li. 303 

EO suitor of Penelope, 
ii 

Polyxena, daughter of Priam and 
Hecuba, ii. 49; slaughtered by 
the Greeks on the grave of 
Achilles, 239, 241 

Polyxenus, king of the Eleans, 
entrusted by the Taphians with 
stolen kine, allows Amphitryon 
to ransom then, i. 169 

Polyxenus,- son of Agasthenes, 
suitor of Helen, li. 27 

Polyxo, Naiad nymph, wife of 
Danaus, 1. 141 

Polyxo, mother of <Antiope by 
Nycteus, ii. 5 


Pomegranate, seed of, eaten by 
Persephone, i i, 39, 41 
Pontomedusa, a Nereid, i. 15 


Pontus (Sea), i. 13. See Son 

Porphyrion, a giant, i. 43; attacks 
Hera, thunderstruck by “Zeus and 
shot by Hercules, 45 

Porthaon, son of Agenor, i, 61; his 
children by Euryte, 63 

Portheus, father of Echion, li. 235 

Portheus, son of Lycaon, 1. 389 

Poseidon, son of Cronus and Rhea, 
i. 7; swallowed by Cronus, 7 ; his 
trident, 11; lord of the ‘sea, 
ee father of Orion, bestows on 
him the power of striding across 
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the sea, 31; prepares under- 
ground house for Oenopion, 33 ; 
husband of Amphitrite, father of 
Triton and Rhode, 35; combats 
giant Polybotes, 47; his sons 
by Canace, 59; father of the 
Aloads by Tphimedia, 59; father 
of Pelias and Neleus by Tyro, 
83; gives Periclymenus power 
to shift his shape, 85; father of 
Euphemus, 97, of Erginus, 97; 

father of Amycus, 103 ; father 
of Phineus, 105 ; blinds Phineus, 
105; at the Isthmus (of Corinth), 
121; father of twins, Agenor 
and Belus, 135; dries up springs 
of Argos, 139; reveals to 
Amymone the springs of Lerna, 
139; father of Nauplius, 143, 
257 : father of Pegasus, 153: 
sends a flood and a sea monster 
against Ethiopia, 159; father of 
Taphius by Hippothoe, 163; his 
precinct at Onchestus, 179; re- 
ceives the centaurs at Eleusis and 
hides them, 193, 1955; said to be 
father of Augeas, 195; sends up a 
bull from the sea for Minos to 
sacrifice, 199; fortifies ‘Troy, 
but being defrauded by Lao- 
medon punishes the city with a 
flood, 205, 207; father of 
Sarpedon, 209, of Proteus, 209 ; 

father of ‘Talebion and Dercynus, 
215; father of Eryx, 217; 
father of Antaeus, 223; ‘father 
oi Busiris, 225; ‘father of 


Eurypylus, 247; father of- 


Eurytus and Cteatus, 249; 
sends up bull, with which 
Pasiphae falls in love, 305; 
father of Periclymenus, 369; 
father of horse Arion by Demeter, 
373; father of lLycus by 
Celaeno, ii. 5; makes Lycus to 
dwell in the Islands of the Blest, 
5; father of Aethusa, Hyrieus, 
and Hyperenor by Alcyone, 5; 
father of Idas, according to many, 
13; father of "ASOpUS by Pero, 51; 
and Zeus rivals for the hand of 
Thetis, 67; gives Peleus im- 
mortal horses, 69; strives with 
Athena for the "possession of 
Attica, 79, 81; produces a sea on 


the Acropolis (of Athens), 79; 
floods the Thriasian plain, 81 ; 
father of Halirrhothius by Euryte, 
aceuses Ares of murder, 81 ; 
Poseidon Erechtheus, priesthood 
of, got by Butes, 101; father of 
Eumolpus by Chione, 107, 109; 
rescues Eumolpus from the sea 
and conveys him to Ethiopia, 
109; father of Benthesicyme, 
109; destroys Erechtheus and 
his house, 111; has connexion 
with Aethra in the same night as 
Theseus, 115; father of Sciron, 
129; sends up a bull from the 
sea, which frightens the horses of 
Hippolytus, 145, 147; grants 
Caeneus to be invulnerable, 151 ; 
bestows a winged chariot on 
Pelops, 157; splits the ship of 
Ajax with his trident, 247; 
father of Polyphemus by the 
nymph Thodsa, 283; angry 
with Ulysses, 285; breaks up 
the raft of Ulysses, 295; angry 
with the Phaeacians, turns 
their ship to stone, 297 ; pro- 
pitiated by Ulysses, 301 

Potamon, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Glaucippe, i. 141 

Praxithea, a Naiad nymph, wife 
of Erichthonius, mother of Pan- 
dion, ii. 95 

Praxithea at Bleusis, discovers 
Demophon in the fire, i. 39 

Praxithea, daughter of Phrasimus, 
wife of Erechtheus, her children, 
ii. 101, 103 

Praxithea, daughter of Thespius, 
mother of Nephus by Hercules, 
i. 275 

Eravere offered by Aeacus for rain, 
ii. 55 

Priam, formerly called Podarces, 
son of Laomedon, spared by 
Hercules and redeemed by 
Hesione, ji. 245, 247; king of 
Tlium, ii. 45; his wives and 
children, 45, 47, 49; marries first 
Arisbe, but afterwards bestows 
her on Hyrtacus, 45; marries 
a& second wife Hecuba, 45; 
alarmed by Hecuba’s dream, he 
causes the infant Paris to be 
exposed, 47; forged letter of, to 
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Palamedes, 179; ransoms the 
body of Hector, 211; purifies 
Penthesilia, 211; the Wooden 
Horse stationed at the palace 
of, 233; slain by Neoptolemus, 
237 ; the sisters of, 263 

Priest, Chryses, priest (of Apollo), 
ii. 205: Maro, priest of Apollo, 281 

Priestess, Iphigenia, priestess of 
Artemis among the Taurians, 
ii. 191, 193, 275 

Priesthood of Hera, i. 133; of 
Athena, 397; of Athena and 
Poseidon Erechtheus, ii. 191 

Procles, twin son of Aristodemus by 
Argia, i. 287; with his twin 
brother Eurysthenes he obtains 
by lot the kingdom of Lacedae- 
mon, 289 

Proclia, daughter of Laomedon, 
wife of Cycnus, ii. 193 

Procne, daughter of Pandion by 
Zeuxippe, wife of Tcreus, ii. 99; 
kills her son Itys, and serves him 
up to Tereus, 101; pursued by 
‘Tereus and turned into a nightin- 
gale, 101 

Procris, daughter of ‘Thespius, 
mother of Autileon and Hippeus 
by Hercules, i. 273 

Procris receives a wonderful dog 
from Minos, i. 173; daughter of 
Erechthens by Praxithea, . ii. 
103; married to Cephalus, 103 ; 
plays him false and flees to Minos, 
105; has connexion with Minos 
and receives from him a dog 
and a dart, 105; killed acci- 
dentally by Cephalus, 105 

Proetidian gate of Thebes, i. 361 

Proetus, twin son of Abas, expelled 
by his twin brother Acrisius from 
Argos, i, 145; goes to Iobates in 
Lycia, 145; marries Antia or 
Stheneboea, 145; returns and 
reigns over Tiryns, 147; _ his 
daughters go mad, but are cured 
by Melampus, 147, 149; gives his 
daughters in marriage, with part 
of the kingdom, to Melampus and 
Bias, 149; purifies Bellerophon, 
149, 151; sends Bellerophon to 
lobates with a treacherous letter, 
151; said to have seduced Danae, 
155 
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Promachus, son of Aeson, slain by 
Pelias, i. 12 

From cis: on of Parthenopaeus, 

one of the Epigoni, 379 

Brormpenie suitor of Penelope, 
ii. 299 

Prometheus, son of Iapetus and 
Asla, i. 13; smites the head of 
Zeus with an axe and lets out 
Athena, 25; makes men and 
gives them fire, 51; nailed to 
Mount Caucasus, but released by 
Hercules, 53; father of Deu- 
calion, 53; advises Deucalion 
to construct a chest in the great 
flood, 55; offers to live im- 
mortal that the wounded Chiron 
may die, 193, 229, 231; released 
by Hercules, 229; advises him 
as to the apples of the Hesperides, 
231; his prediction as to the son 
of Zeus by Thetis, ii. 67 

Promus, suitor of Penelope, ii, 297 

Pronax, son of Talaus by Lysimache, 
father of Lycurgus, i. 91 

Pronoe, daughter of Phorbus, wife 
of Aetolus, i. 61 

Prouomus, suitor 
ii. 299 

Pronous, son of Phegeus, i. 385. 
See Phegeus 

Pronous, suitor of Penelope, ii. 299 

Prophecy, the art of, bestowed by 
Apollo on Cassandra, ii. 
bestowed by Rhea on Oenone, 51. 
See Divination, Soothsaying 

Propontis, a Harpy flees by the,i.105 

Protesilaus, son of Iphiclus, suitor 
of Helen, ii. 27 ; leads ships from 
Phylace against Troy, 185; is 
the first to land, but is killed by 
Hector, 199; ‘brought up by 
Hermes from Hades to his wiie 
Laodamia, 199; his people cast 
away on Pellene, 261 

Proteus, king of Egypt, receives 
Dionysus, i. 327; receives Helen 
from Hermes to guard, ii. 175; 
Menelaus discovers her at the 
court of, 279 

Proteus, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Gorgophone, i. 139 

Proteus, son of Poseidon, father of 
Polygonus and Telegonus, i. 209 

Prothous, son of Agriug, i. 73 


of Penelope, 
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Prothous, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Prothous, son of Tenthredon, leader 
of the Magnesians against Troy, 
li. 185; wrecked at Caphereus, 
settles with the Magnesians in 
Crete, 259 

Prothous, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Proto, a Nereid, i. 15 

Protogenia (not Protogonia), 
daughter of Calydon by Aeolia, 
mother of Oxylus by Ares, i. 61 

Protogenia (not Protogonia), 
daughter of Deucalion and 
Pyrrha, mother of Aethlius by 
Zeus, i. 57 

Psamathe, a Nereid,i.15; daughter 
of Nereus, mother of Phocus by 
Aeacus, fi. 55 

Pseras, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Psophidians pursue the sons of 
Alcmaeon, but are put to flight 
by the Tegeans, i. 387 

Psophis, the Erymanthian boar at, 


i. 191; in Arcadia, Alcmaeon at, 
ae 385 : the sons of Alemaeon 
a 


Pteleon, lover of Procris, ii. 105 

Pterelaus, son of Eis his 
golden hair, i. 165; made 
immortal by Poseidon, 165; 
his golden hair pulled out by 
his daughter, he dies, 173; his 
sons claim the kingdom of 
Mycenae from Electryon, 167; 
they fight and kill the sons of 
Electryon, 169 

Ptolemaeus, suitor of Penelope, 


li, 297 
Ptous, son of Athamas by Themisto, 


1. 77 

Purification for homicide, i. 115 (of 
Argonauts for murder of Ap- 
syrtus), 143 (of Danaids for the 
murder of their husbands), 151 
(of Bellerophon for the murder of 
his brother), 171 (of Amphitryon 
for the killing of Electryon), 183 
(of Hercules for murder of his 
children), 187 (of Copreus for the 
killing of Iphitus), 233 (ot Her- 
cules for the slaughter of the cen- 
taurs), 239 (of Hercules for the 
murder of Jphitus), 383 (of 
Alemaeon for the murder of his 
mother. Eriphyle), ii. 61 (of Peleus 
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for murder of Phocus), 63 (of 
Peleus for the killing of Kurytion), 
163 (of Pelops for the murder of 
Myrtilus), 211 (of Penthesilia for 
killing of Hippolyte) ; for madness, 
1.149; of Dionysus by Rhea, 327 

Pygmalion, king of Cyprus, father 
of Metharme, ii, 85 

Pylades, son of Strophius, brought 
up with Orestes, ii. 271; goes 
with Orestes to Mycenae, 271, 
and to the land of the Taurians, 
273, 275; marries Electra, 277 

Pylaemenes, son of Bilsates, leader 
of the Paphlagonians, ii, 205 

Pylaemenes, suitor of Penelope, 
li. 297 

Haun, son of Neleus by Chloris, 


Pylarge, daughter of Danaus, wife 
of Idmon, i. 143 

Pylas, king of Megara, receives 
Pandion and_ gives him his 
daughter to wife, ii. 113; slays 
his father’s brother Bias, gives-the 
kingdom to Pandion, and retires 
to Peloponnese, 113 ; founds 
Pylus, 113 

Pylia, daughter of Pylas, wife of 
Pandion, ii. 113 

Pylians, Neleus prince of the, 
i. 239; Hades sides with the, 
against Hercules, 251; their 
muster for the Trojan war, li. 183 

Pylius, adoptive father of Hercules 
at Eleusis, i. 233 

Pylus founded by Neleus, i. 85; 
captured and ravaged by 
Hercules, 85, 251; Amythaon in, 
87; kine of Phylacus brought 
to, 91; Hermes brings the stolen 
kine to, ii. 9; founded by Pylas, 


113 
Pylus, son of Ares, i. 63 
Pyraechmes, leader of the Pae- 


onians, ii. 205 

Pyramus, river, in Cilicia, i. 301 

Pyre of Hercules, i. 271; of 
Capaneus, 375; of Coronis, ii. 15 

PEO: mother of Cycnus by Ares, 
i. 221 

Pyrippe, daughter of Thespius, 
oe of Patroclus by Hercules, 
i, 27 

Pyrrha, daughter of Epimetheus, 
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wife of Deuealion, i. 533 saved 
in great flood, 55; makes women 
out of stones, 55; her children, 
Hoe OT. 

Pyrrhus, afterwards called Neo- 
ptolemus, sou of Achilles by 
Deidamia, ii. 75. See Neopto- 
lemus 

Pythia, another name for Delphi, 


ie 1 

Pythian priestess orders Hercules 
to serve Kurystheus, i. 183, 185; 
names him Aleides, 183; refuses 
to answer Hercules, 241 

RE another name for Delphi, 
i 

Python, a snake, guardian of the 

oracle at Delphi, killed by Apollo, 

127 


Quail, transformation of Asteria 
into a, i. 25 ’ 


Raee for the hand of a_ bride 
(Atalanta), i. 401. (Hippodamia) 
LieliGL 

Ram with golden fleeee  earries 
Phrixus and Helle, i. 753  sacri- 
ficed to Zeus, 77: made into 
lamb by boiling, 121 

Raven eursed and made black 
instead of white by Apollo, ii. 15 

Resurreetion of Aleestis, effected by 
Hereules, i. 93, 239; of Glaucus, 
effeeted by Polyidus, 311, 313 ; 
of Semele. etfected by Dionysus, 
333° from the dead wrought 
by <Aeseulapius, ii. 17, 19; of 
Pelops, 157 ;-of Protesilays, 199 

EN, The, as to wife of Nauplius, 


Mes 
Rnkdansiichys, his law as_ to 
homieide, i. 177; son of Zeus and 
Europa, 1381, 299;  legislates 
for the islanders, 3053; flees to 
Boeotia and marries Alemena, 
303 (compare 181); judge in 
Hades, 303 
Rhea, a Vitanid, daughter of Sky 
and Earth, i. 5; marries Cronus, 
mother of Zeus, 1. 7; gives Cronus 
a stone to swallow instead of the 
infant Zeus, 9; her seat at 
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Cybela in Phrygia, 327 ; 
Dionysus, teaches him rites of 
initiation, and gives him his 
costume, 327; teaches Oenone 
the art of prophecy, ii. 51 ; 
Mother, Phyllis gives Demophon 
a& sacrament of, 263 

Riese in Italy, 
i, ) 

Rhea son of Strymon, killed by 
Diomedes at Troy, i. 2 ay 


purifies 


Hercules at, 


‘Thracian, killed by Ulysses "and 
Diomedes, ii. 207 

Rhexenor, father of Chalciope, 
iis 


Rhode, daughter of Danaus, wife of 
Hippolytus, i. 141 

Rhode, daughter of Poseidon and 
Amphitrite, wife of the Sun, i. 35 

Rhodes, Danaus touches at, i. 137 ; 
Tlepolemus flees to, 283; " Althae- 
menes settles in, 307; Orestes 
driven to, ii. 277 

Rhodia, daughter of Danaus, wife 
of Chaleodon, i. 141 

Rhodians, their muster for the 
Trojan war, ii. 183 

Rhoeeus, a centaur, shot by 
Atalanta, i, 399 

Rhoeteum, grave of Ajax at, ii. 219 

Riddle of the Sphinx, i. 347, 349 

Robe steeped in poison given by 
Medea to Glauce, i. 1233; given 
to Hercules by Athena, 188 ; 
poisoned tunic sent by Detanira 
to Hercules, 269; given by 
Cadmus to Harmonia at their 
marriage, 317; taken by Poly- 
niees to Argos, 351, 353; given 
as a bribe to Eriphyle by 
Thersander, son of Polyniees, 
379; given by Alemaeon to his 
wife Arsinoe, 383; coveted by 
Callirrhoe, 3885; dedicated at 
Delphi, 3385, 387; shirt without 
neck or sleeves given by Clytaem- 
nestra to Agameninon, ii. 269 

Rust of gelding knife restores 
virility, i. 91; of Achilles’s 
spear heals the wound Intlicted 
by the spear, ii. 189 


Sack of Ilium, ii. 259, 261 
Sacrament of Mother Rhea, ii, 296 
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Sacrifice of bulls, i. 89; ‘at marriage, 
93; jesting of women at, 117; 
of a bull to Poseidon, 199, 305 

Sacrifices, human, i. 75 (Phrixus), 
225 (of strangers, offered by 
Busiris in Egypt), 367 (Menoe- 
ceus), ii. 111 (daughters of 
Erechtheus), 119 (daughters of 
Hyacinth), 191 (Iphigenia), 239, 
241 (Pelyxena), 273 (of strangers, 
offered by Scythian Taurians) 

Sacrifices to Saviour Zeus, i. 185, 
187; to heroes, 185; to dead 
men, 187; to Hercules accom- 
panied with curses, 227; without 
flutes and garlands to the Graces 
in Paros, ii. 117; to the souls of 
the dead, 289 

Salaminians, their muster for the 
Trojan war, ii. 183 

Salamis, daughter of Asopus, wife 
of Cychreus, ii 

Salamis, aeleenon in, i. 67; island, 
ravaged by a snake, li. 59; 
Cychreus king of, 59; Telamon 
comes to, and succeeds to the 
kingdom, 57, 59 

Salmoneus, son of Aeolus by 
Enarete, i. 57; founds Elis, 81 ; 
mimics Zeus and is killed by 
thunderbolt, 81; father of Tyro 
by Alcidice, 81, "85, 87 

Salmydessus, ‘city, in Thrace, home 
of Phineus, i. 103 

Same, island, suitors of Penelope 
from, ii. 297 

Samothrace, 
leaves, ii. 35 

Sandocus, son of Astynous, comes 
from Syria and founds Celenderis 
in Cilicia, ii. 83; marries Phar- 
nace and begets Cinyras, 83 

Sangarius, the river, father of 
Hecuba by Metope, ii. 45 ; Greeks 
settle on the banks of the, 257 

Sao, a Nereid, i. 15 

Sarapis, name given to deified 
Apis, i. 129 

Sardinia, forty sons of Hercules 
by the daughters of Thespius 
sent to, i. 259 

Sardinian Sea, the Argonauts sail 
through the, i, 115 

Sarpedon, son of Poseidon, shot 
by Hercules, i. 209 


island, Dardanus 


Sarpedon, son of Zeus by Europa 
or Laodamia, i. 299; quarrels 
with Minos and flies from_hinrn, 
301; becomes king of Lycia, 
303; leader of the Lycians at 
aon ii. 205; killed by Hector, 


Satyr, that robbed the Arcadians, 
killed by Argus, i. 131; attempts 
to force Amymone, 139 

Satyrs, attendants of Dionysus, 
taken prisoners by Lycurgus, but 
afterwards released, i. 327 

Scaea, daughter of Danaus, wife of 
Daiphron, i. 139 

Scaean gate (of Troy), Achilles shot 
at the, ii. 213, 215 

Scaeus, son of Hippocoon, slain by 
Hercules, ii. 21, 23 

Scamander, the river, father of 
Teucer, ii. 35; father «of Callir- 
rhoe, 37, of Strymo, 43 $3 rushes at 
Achilles, 209 ; dried up by 
Hephaestus, 209 

Schedius, son of Iphitus, suitor of 
Helen, ii. 27 

Schedius, suitor of Penelope, ii. 

97 

Schoeneus, father of Atalanta, i. 67, 
97; father of Atalanta, according 
to ‘Hesiod, 401 

Schoeneus, son of Athamas, i. 77 

Sciron, father of Endeis, ii. 53; 
son ‘of Pelops or of Poseidon, a 
malefactor, slain by Theseus, 129 

Scironian cliffs, Eurystheus killed 
at the, i. 277, 279 

Scironian rocks, in the Megarian 
territory, ii. 129 

eovue a ene Charybdis, the Argo at, 


11 

Seylla, daughter of Crataeis and 
Trienus or Phorcus, fi. 293; 
Ulysses sails past her, 293 ; she 
gobbles up six of his comrades, 
293, 295 

Scyila, daughter of Nisus, falls in 
love with Minos and betrays her 
father by pulling out his purple 
hair, ii. 117; drowned by Minos, 
117 

Scyrius, father of Aegius, according 
to some, li. 113 

Scyros, Neoptolemus fetched to 
Troy from, ii. 225 
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Scythia, Mount Caucasus in, i, 53 ; 
traversed by Io, 183 

Scythians, the Taurians part of 
the, ii. 273 

Sea (Pontus) pad Earth, their off- 
spring, i. 13, 

Sem monster “Ari Ones exposed 

» 1.159; Hesione exposed to, 207 

sont the Nereid Psamathe turns 
herself into a, ii. 55 

Seasons, daughters of Zeus and 
Themis, i. 15 

Semele, daughter of Cadmus and 
Harmonia, i. 317; 
317; gives birth to Dionysus, 
319; expires of fright at the 
thunders of Zeus, 319; wooed by 
Actaeon, 323; brought up from 
Hades by Dionysus and named 
Thyone, 333; ascends’ with 
Dionysus to heaven, 333 

Seriphus, colonized by the sons of 
Magnes, i, 81; Polydectes, king 
of, 1553 Danae and Perseus in, 
155, 161: Dictys made king of, 161 

Serpent, a symbol of Lacedaemon, 
i. 291 ; brings dead serpent to 
life by means of magic herb, 311, 
313; coiled about Erichthonius 
in the chest, ii. 91; portent of the 
serpent and the sparrows at 
Aulis, 185 

Serpents, sent by Hera to destroy 
the infant Hercules, i. 175; 
Cadmus and Harmonia turned 
into, 835; sea, devour the sons 
of Laocoon, ii. 233. See Snakes 

Servitude, Apollo serves Admetus as 
a herdsman for a year for the 
murder of the Cyclopes, i. 91, 
ii. 19, 21; Hercules condemned 
to serve Eurystheus twelve years 
for the murder of his children, 
i. 185; Hercules condemned to 
serve three years for the murder 
of Iphitus, 241; servitude of 
Hercules with Omphale, 243; 
Cadmus serves Ares eight years 
to atone for the slaughter of the 

_ Sparti, 317 

Seven against Thebes, war of the, 
i. 355-373 

ees -shitting, 
i. 85, 251; 
Thetis, ii. 67 


53? 


of Periclymenus, 
of Nereus, 223; of 


loved by Zeus, 


Shell, the spiral, by means of which 
inos discovered Daedalus, il. 141 


Shepherd’s wee invented by 
Hermes a given by him 
to hes ae 


Shalt) The, Ot Hesiod, quoted, 


Shields, invention of, i. 145 

Shipbuilder, the first, i. 137 

Shirt, the sleeveless and neckless, 
given by Clytaemnestra to Aga- 
memnon, fi. 269 

Shoes not we by poses maidens 
at Troy, il. 267, 2 

Sicilian Sea, ‘Teale in the, i. 51 

Siclly, thrown on giant Enceladus, 

45; Here io 217; 

Canileus in, ii. Greeks 
settle in, 257; Ulysses wanders 


to, 

Sickle, adamantine, given to Cronus 
by Earth, i. 5; Zeus strikes 
Typhon down with an, 49; given 
to Perseus by Hermes, 157 

Sicyon, the mad daughters of 
Proetus driven down to, i. 149; 
Antiope takes refuge at, 337: 
captured by Lycus, 337; Aga- 
memnon and Menelaus taken by 
their nurse to, ii. 169, 171 

Side, city> taken by Achilles, ii. 203 

Side, wite of Orion, i. 313; rivals 
Hera in beauty and is cast by her 
into Hades, 31 

Sidero, stepmother of Pelias and 
Neleus, i. 83; attacked by thein, 
takes refuge i ina precinct of Hera, 
83; cut down by Pelias, 83, 85 

Sidon, Alexander puts in at, it. 175 

Sigeum, Helle drowned near, i. 77 

Silenus, father of the centaur 
Pholus, i. 191 

Simoeis, father of Astyoche, ii. 37, 
and of Hieromneme, 37 

Sinis, son of Polypemon and Sylea, 
called the Pine-bender, killed by 
Theseus at the Isthmus of 
Corinth, li. 1238, 125 

Sinon lights the beacon to guide 
the Greeks to Troy, il. 233, 235 

Sipylus, Mount, Niobe turned into a 
stone at, i. 3438 

cil son of Amphion and Niobe, 


Sirens, daughters of Achelous by 


. 
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Melpomene, i. 21, ii. 291, or by 
Sterope, i. 63; the Argonauts 
pass the, 115; Ulysses sails past 
the isle of the, ii. 289, 291, 293 ; 
mae die after the ship has passed, 


Sisyphus, son of Aeolus by Enarete, 
i. 57; founds Ephyra (Corinth), 
79; his punishment in Hades, 
79; father of Glaucus, 149; in- 
stitutes the Isthmian games in 
honour of Melicertes, 321; hus- 
band of Merope, ii. 5; reveals to 
Asopus the rape of Aegina by 
Zeus, 53 

Sky married to Earth, i. 3; father 
of the oe handed and the 
Cyclopes, 3; casts the Cyclopes 
into Hades, 5; father of the 
Titans, 5; mutilated by his son 
Cronus, 5; prophesies that 
Cronus will be dethroned by his 
own son, 7; father of Themis, 
152 father of the giants, 43; the 
giants hurl peck and burning 
oaks at the, 


ie Behl, ae Endymion, i. 


Smyma, daughter of Thias, mother 


of Adonis through incest with 
her father, ii. 87; changed into 
a myrrh-tree, ii. 87 

ie city, taken by Achilles, ii. 


Snake ravages Salamis, killed by 
Cychreus, ii. 59 

Snakes teach Melampus the lan- 
guage of animals, i. 87 ; marriage 
chamber full of coiled, 93 ; 
copulating, change of sex conse- 
quent on sceing, 365. See Ser- 
pents 

Socleus, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

oe conquered by Bellerophon, 


Soothsaying, art of, how acquired 
by Melampus, i. 87; 
Deane a 363. See Divination, 

Souls tof - fine dead), flee at the sight 
of Hercules in Hades, i. 235: 


Ulysses sacrifices to, ii. 289; of: 


heroes and heroines, seen by 
Ulysses, 289 
Sow, at Crommyon, killed by 


by Tire- 


Theseus, ii. 245; riddle about a 
pregnant, 245. See Swine 

Sparta, daughter of Eurotas, wife 
of Lacedaemon, ii. 11 

Sparta, the city, the Cretan bull 
roams to, i. 199; the wooers of 
Helen at, ii, 27 ; Tyndareus sends 
for Menelaus to, 35; Helen car- 
ried off by Alexander (Paris) 
from, 51; Menelaus reigns over, 
51; Helen carried off from, by 
Theseus and Pirithous, 153 ; 
Menelaus returns to, 279. See 
Lacedaemon 

Sparti, armed men sprung from 
eae teeth at Thebes, i. 315, 


puarlus, one of Actaeon’s dogs, 
325 


Speaking timber from the oak of 
Dodona, i. 97 

Sperchius, river, father of Menes- 
thius, ii. 67 

Spermo, daughter of Anius, one of 
the Wine- -growers, ii. 179, 181 

Sphere, the burden of, borne by 
Atlas, i. 231; taken on himself 
by Hercules, 231 

Sphinx, offspring of Typhon and 
Echidna, sent by Hera to Thebes, 
i. 347; her riddle, 347, 349; 
the riddle read by Oedipus, 349 ; 
the Sphinx kills herself, 349 

Spio, a Nereid, i. 15 

Spitting into the mouth of another 
deprives the spitter of the art of 
divination, i. 313 

Spee ps Ares, guarded by dragon, 

1 


Staff of cornel-wood given by 
Athena to Tiresias, i. 363 

Staphylus, son of Dionysus, in the 
Argo, 1. 97; son of Dionysus by 
Ariadne, ii. 137 

a of Astraeus and Dawn, 
i. 

Sternops, son of Melas, killed by 
Tydeus, i. 71, 73 

Sterope, daughter of Acastus, ii. 


Sterope, daughter of Atlas and 
Pleione, one of the Pleiades, ii. 2 ; 
wife of ‘Oenomaus, 5 

Sterope, daughter of Cepheus, 
receives from Hercules a lock of 
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the Gorgon’s hair to turn enemies 
to flight, i. 253 

Sterope, daughter of Pleuron, i. 61 

Sterope, daughter of Porthaon, 
mother of the Sirens, i. 63 

Steropes, a Cyclops, i. 5 

Stesichorus, as to Gorgophone, 
ii. 13; in his Zriphyle as to the 
restoration of Lycurgus to life, 17 

Stheneboea, daughter of Aphidas, 
wife of Proetus, i. 397 

Stheneboea, daughter of Iobates, 
wife of Proetus, i. 145, 147; 
makes love to Bellerophon, and 
her love being rejected, falsely 
aeeuses Bellerophon to Proetus, 
15 

Sthenelaus, son of Melas, killed by 
Tydeus, i. 71, 73 

Sthenele, daughter of Acastus, 
mother of Patroclus by Menoe- 
tius, il. 77 

Sthenele, daughter of Danaus, wife 
of Sthenelus, i. 141 

Sthenelus, father of Cometes, ii. 249 

Sthenelus, son of Androgeus, taken 
as hostage by Hercules from 
Paros, i. 205 

Sthenelus, son of Capaneus, one of 
the Epigoni, i. 379; suitor of 
Helen, ii. 27 

Sthenelus, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Sthenelus, i. 141 

Sthenelus, son of Perseus, i. 163; 
marries Nicippe, 167; father of 
Yuurystheus, 167; banishes Am- 
phitryon and seizes the throne of 
Mycenae and Tiryns, 169, 171 

Stheno, a Gorgon, immortal, i. 157 

Sting-ray,' Ulysses killed by a 
spear barbed with the spine of a, 
ii. 303 

Stone swallowed by Cronus and 
afterwards disgorged, i. 9; of 
Ascalaphus in Hades, 41, 237; 
of Sisyphus in Hades, 79; per- 
sons who see the Gorgons are 
turned to, 157, 161; vixen and 
dog turned to, 173; Niobe 
turned to, 343; serpent at Aulis 
turned to, ii. 185; ship of the 
Phacacians turned by Poseidon 
to, 297 

Stones turned into men and 
women by Deucalion and Pyrrha, 
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i. 55; follow Amphion’s lyre 
339 7 a: 


Stoning, death by, ii. 179 (Pala- 
medes), 195 (a flute player), 249 
(Palamedes) 

Strangers sacrificed by Busirjs on 
an altar of Zeus, 1. 225; com- 
pelled by Syleus to dig his vines, 
241, 243 ; murdered by the Tau- 
rians and thrown into the sacred 
fire, ii. 273 

Stratichus, son of Nestor, i. 85 

Stratius, suitor of Penelope, ii. 299 

Stratobates, son of Electryon, i. 165 

Stratonice, daughter of Pleuron, i. 61 

Stratonice, daughter of Thespius, 
mag thier of Atromus by Hercules, 
i. : 

Strife throws an apple to be con- 
tended for by Hera, Athena, and 
Aphrodite, ii. 173 

Strophades, islands, the Harpies 
pursued to the, i. 105, 107 

Strophius, the Phocian, father of 
Pylades, brings up Orestes, ii. 271 

Strymo, daughter of Scamander, 
wife of Laomedon, ii. 43 

Strymon, river, father of Rhesus 
by the Muse Euterpe, i. 21; 
father-of Evadne, 131; made 
unnavigable by Hercules, 217; 
the Edonians beside the, 327 

Stygne, daughter of Danaus, wife 
of Polyctor, i. 141 

Stymphalian lake in Arcadia, the 
birds at the, shot by Hercules, 
i. 197, 199 _ 

Stymphalus, city in Arcadia, i. 197 

Stymphalus, father of Parthenope, 
i. 277; son of Elatus, 397 ; king of 
the Arcadians, treacherously mur-~ 
dered by Pelops, ii. 55 

Stymphalus, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Styx, an Oceanid, i. 11; mother of 
Victory, etc., by Pallas, 13; 
flows from a rock in Hades, 13 ; 
Zeus ordains oaths by the water 
of, 13 ; mother of Persephone by 
Zeus, 17 

Suitors of Helen, ii. 27, 293; of 
Penelope, 297, 299; suitors of 
Penelope shot by Ulysses, 301 

Sun, son of Hyperion, 1. 13; Sun’s 
rays restore sight to blind, 33; 
husband of Rhode, 35 :the cows 
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of the, in Erythia, 43; forbidden 
by Zeus to shine, 45; father of 
Aeetes, Circe, and Pasiphae by 
Perseis, 77; father of Augeas, 
97, 195; the kine of the, in the 
island of Thrinacia, 115; gives a 
dragon-car to Medea, 123; gives 
Hercules a golden goblet in which 
to cross the sea, 213, 215, 229; 
father. of Pasiphae by Perseis, 
303 ; going backward and setting 
im the east, sign of the, ii. 165; 
father of Circe by Perse, 287; 
Thrinacia, the island of the, 
295 ; reports the slaughter of his 
kine to Zeus, 295 

Sunium, a headland of Attica, 
Menelaus puts in at, ii. 279 

Spates. Philomela turned into a, 
li. 

Swine, Achilles fed on the inwards 
of wild, ii. 71; companions of 
Ulysses turned by Circe into, 287. 
See Sow 

Sword and sandals, tokens of the 
fatherhood of Aegeus, ii. 115; 
taken up by Theseus, 123 

Sylea, daughter of Corinthus, wife 
of Sinis, ii. 125 

Syleus, in Aulis, compels strangers 
to dig his vines, i. 241, 243; 
killed by Hercules, 243 

Symaeans, their muster for the 
Trojan war, ii. 183, 185 

Syria, Mount Casius in, i. 49; 
traversed by Io in search of 
Epaphus, 135; Dionysus roams 
Over, 325, 327; Dawn consorts 
with Cephalus and bears Tithonus 
in, ii. 83; Sandocus migrates 
from, to Cilicia, 83 


Taenarum, in Laconia, the mouth 
of Hades at, i. 233, 235 

Talaemenes, father of Mesthles and 
Antiphus, ii. 205 

Talaus, son of Bias and Pero, i. 91; 

- father of Adrastus, 91, 353, 355 

Talos, a brazen man, guardian of 
Crete, killed by Medea, i. 119 

Talos, son of Perdix, nephew and 
pupil of Daedalus, ii. 121; his 
iMvention, 121, 123; murdered 
by Daedalus, 121 


. 


Talthybius, goes with Ulysses to 
Cinyras, ii. 179; goes with 
Ulysses to Clytaemnestra, 191 

Tantalus, father of Niobe, i. 341 ; 
after the death of her children 
Niobe goes to him at Sipylus, 
343; punished in Hades, li. 155 

Tantalus, son of Amphion and 
Niobe, i. 341 

Tantalus, son of Thyestes, former 
husband of Clytaemnestra, ii. 
171; slain by Agamemnon, 171 

Taphians carry off cattle from 
Mycenae, i. 169; their islands 
ravaged by Amphitryon, 173, 
See Teleboans’ 

Taphius, son of Poseidon, father of 
Pterelaus, colonizes Taphos and 
calls the people Teleboans, i. 165 

Taphos, island colonized by Taphius, 
i. 165; could not be taken while 
Pterelaus lived, 173 

Tartarus, a gloomy place in Hades, 
i. 5, 7, 113; father of Typhon, 

47; father of Echidna, 131; Zeus 
would hurl Apollo to, ii. 19 

Tartessus, two pillars set up by 
Hercules at, i. 211, 213 ; Hercules 
aa to, in the goblet of the Sun, 


Taurians, part of the Scythians, ii. 
273 ; wooden image of Tauropolus 
in the land of the, carried off by . 
Orestes, 273, 275 

Tauropolus, wooden image of, 
brought to Athens, ii. 275 | 

epurus, son of Neleus by Chloris, 


i. 8 

Taygete, daughter of Atlas and 
Pleione, one of the Pleiades, ii. 
3; mother of Lacedaemon by 
Zeus, 11 

Tebrus, son of Hippocoon, killed 
by Hercules, ii. 21, 23 

Tegea, Cepheus, king of, i. 253; 
the city defended against enemies 
by a lock of the Gorgon’s hair, 
253; Auge debauched by Her- 
cules at, 2533; Arsinoe brought by 
the sons of Phegeus to, 385; sons 
of Alemaeon pursued to, 387 

‘Tegeans save the sons of Alemaeon 
from the pursuing Psophidians, 


i, 38 
Tegyrius, king of Thrace, gives his 
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daughter in marriage to Ismarus, 
son of Eumolpus, ii. 109; plotted 
against by Eumolpus, 109; 

reconciled to Eumolpus, leaves 
him the kingdom, 109 

Telamon, son of Aeacus, i. 67, 
ii. 53; hunts the Calydonian boar, 
i.67; in the Argo, 97; with Her- 
cules at the capture of Tlium, 245; 

father of Ajax and Teucer, ii. 
27,29; murders Phocus, 57; ex- 
pelled’ from Aegina, 57; "goes 
to Salamis, where he succeeds 
Cychreus in the kingdom, 59; 

father of Ajax by Periboea, 61; 

goes with Hercules to Troy and 
receives Hesione as a prize, 61; 

has a son Teucer by Hesione, 61 


Telchis. See Thelxion 


Teleboans, the inhabitants of 
Taphos, i. 165; Electryon pro- 


of Mysia, and succeeds to the 
princedom, 397; king of the 
Mysians, chases "the Greek in- 
vaders, ii. 187; wounded by 
Achilles, 187; healed by Achilles 
with the rust of his spear, 189; 
shows the Greeks the way to 
dr0y, 189; father of Eurypylus, 


‘Telephus, the hearth of, in oe 
Oeneus murdered at, i 
ae of Hercules by F vsidice, 


Telesilla, on the death of the 
children of Niobe, 1. 343 

Telestas, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Teleutagoras, son of Hercules by one 
of | vite daughters of Thespius, 
1. 2% 

Telmius, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Temenus, one of the Heraclids, 


poses to make war on them, 169 ; 
expedition of Amphitryon against 
the, 171, 173, 175 
Teleboas, son of Lycaon, i. 389 
soe nymph, wife of Phardteug, 


eelegonus, king of Egypt, marries 

lo, 

Telegonus, son of Proteus, killed 
by Hercules, i. 209 

‘Telegonus, son of Ulysses by Circe, 
ii. 289; sails in search of Ulysses, 
303; comes to Ithaca and kills 
Ulysses unwittingly, 303; con- 
veys the corpse and Penelope to 
Circe, 305; marries Penelope, 
305; sent with Penelope to the 
Islands of the Blest, 305 

Telemachus, son of Ulysses and 
Penelope, ii. 177; Ulysses reveals 
himself to, 299; helps Ulysses to 
shoot the suitors, 301 

Teleon, father of Butes, i. 97 

Telephassa, wife of Agenor, mother 
of Europa, Cadmus, Phoenix, 
and Cilix, i. 297, 299; settles 
in Thrace, 301; buried by 
Cadmus, 313 

Telephus, sou of Hercules by Auge, 
i: 277; exposed on Mount Par- 
thenius, 255, 397; suckled by a 
doe, 255, 257 ; inquires of the 
vod. at Delphi ‘as to his parents, 
597 ; adopted by Teuthras, prince 
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remonstrates with the oracle, 
i. 285; prepares to invade 
Peloponnese, 287; receives an 
oracle about a Three-eyed One, 
287; has Argos allotted to him, 
289 ; : favouring his daughter and 
her ‘husband, he is murdered at 
the instigation of his sons, 291 


Ten years’ Pyle of Zeus on the 


Titans, i. 11; ten labours of 
Hevoules, 185; ten years the 
pene of the Trojan war, ii. 185, 


Tenedos, Greeks on way to Troy 


touch at, ii. 193, 195; the island 
formerly called Leucophrys, Dut 
named Tenedos after Tenes, 195; 
Philoctetes bitten by a snake in, 
195; the Greeks sail back to, 
231; lie off, 233; sail back to 
Troy. from, 235; Agamemnon 
touches at, 247; Neoptolemus 
spends two days in, 251 


Tenes, son of Cycnus or Apollo, 


falsely accused by his stepmother 
and set adrift by his father, ii 
193; lands in Tenedos and 
dwells there, 195; repels the 
Greek: but is killed by Achilles, 
1 


9 
Tenos, island, Zetes and Calais 


killed by Hercules in, li. 107; 
taken by Achilles, 203; Greeks 
encounter a storm at, 247 
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Ceo father of Prothous, 

il. 

Tereis, mother of Megapenthes by 
Menelaus, ii. 31 

Tereus, son of Ares, a Thracian, 
ally of Pandion against Lab- 
dacus, ii. 99; marries Procne, 
99; seduces Philomela, 101; has 
his dead son Itys served up to 
him by Procne, 101; pursues 
Procne and Philomela, 101; 
turned into a hoopoe, 101 

Terpsichore, a Muse, i. 17 

Terpsicrate, daughter of Thespius, 
mame of Euryopes by Hercules, 


i. 

Tethys, a Titanid, danghter of 
Sky and Earth, i. 5; mother of 
a 129; mother of Asopus, 
ii. 

Teucer, son of the Scamauder, 
king of the Teucrians, ii. 35; 
gives Dardanus a share of the 
land and his daughter Batia to 
wife, 35 

‘feucer, son of Telamon, suitor of 
Helen, ii. 27, 29; son of Telamon 
and Hesione, 61; victor in 
archery competition, 217 

Teucrians named after Teucer, ii. 35 

Teutamides, king of Larissa, holds 
games in honour of his dead 
father, i. 163 

lal Teuthras, prince of, 


ee, 

Teuthras, prince of Teuthrania, 
marries Auge, i. 257; adopts 
Telephus and is succeeded by 
him in the princedom, 397 

Thadytius, suitor of Penelope, 
ii. 299 

Thalia, a Grace, i. 17 

Thalia, a Muse, i. 17; mother of 
the Corybantes, 21 

Thalpius, son of Eurytus, suitor of 
Helen, ii. 27 

Thamyris, his love of Hyacinth, 
i. 19; a great minstrel, engages 
in a musical contest with the 
Muses, 21; is beaten and blinded 
by them, 21 

Thasos, island, conquered by Her- 
cules, who settles the sons of An- 
drogeus in it, i. 209 

Thasus, son of Poseidon or of 


Cilix, sent ont to find Europa, 
i. 299, 301; settles in Thasos, 301 

Thaumacus, father of Poeas, i. 97 

Thaumas, son of Sea (Pontus) and 
Earth, father of Iris and the 
Harpies by Electra, i. 18, 15 

Theano, daughter of Danaus, wife 
of Phantes, i. 141 

Theano (not Theanus), wife of 
Antenor, mother of Archelochus 
and Acamas, ii. 205 

Thebaid, mention of Oeneus and 
Periboea in the, i. 71 

Thebans expose one of their sons 
every month to the (Teumessian) 
vixen, i. 171; pay tribute to 
Erginus, king of Orchomenus, 
179; Hercules compels the 
Minyans to pay double tribute to 
the, 181; Dionysus proves to 
the Thebans that he is a god, 
331; Lycus chosen commander- 
in-chief by the, 337; the Sphinx 
propounds a riddle to the, 347; 
ambush set for Tydeus by the, 
361; armed by Eteocles, 361; 
Tiresias among the, 361; they 
seek counsel of Tiresias, 367; 
defeated by the Argives, abandon 
the city, 379, 381; found 
Hestiaea, 381 


Thebe, wife of Zethus, gives her 


name to Thebes, i. 341 

Thebes, Iphicles at, i. 67; expedi- 
tion of Adrastus against, 73; 
the war of, 75; war of the 
Epigoni on, 91; Amphitryon 
and Alcmena go to, 171; three 
sons of Hercules by daughters 
of Thespius sent to, 259; 
founded by Cadmus, 315; Dio- 
nysus drives the women mad at, 
331; Polydorus king of, 335; 
Lycus and Nycteus come to, 337; 
named after Thebe, wife of 
Zethus, 341; Niobe quits Thebes, 
343; Oedipus arrives in, 347; 
atiicted by the Sphinx, 347; 
Oedipus expelled from, 351; 
Polynices banished from, 351; 
war of the Seven Champions 
against, 353-373; the seven 
gates of, 361; Creon succeeds 
to the gdom: of, 378; 
captured by the Athenians under 
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Theseus, 375; taken by the 
Epigoni, 377, 379, 381; aban- 
doned by the Thebans and cap- 
tured by the Argives, 381; games 
in honour of Laius at, ii. 117 
Thelxiepia, one of the Sirens, ii. 291 
Thelxion and Telchis slay Apis, 
tyrant of the Peloponnese, i. 129 
Themis, a ‘Titanid, daughter of 
Sky and Earth i. 5; mother of 
the Seasons and the Fates by 
Zeus, i. 15; her oracle at Delphi, 
27; her prophecy to Zeus and 
Poseidon as to the son of Thetis, 


ii. 67 

Themiscyra, battle of Hercules with 
the Amazons at, i. 205 

Themiste, daughter of Ilus, wife of 
Capys, mother of Anchises, ii. 37 

Themisto, daughter of Hypseus, 
third wife of Athamas, i. 77 

Theophron, suitor of Penelope, 
li, 299 

Therimachus, son of Hercules by 
Megara, i. 181, 275 

Thermodon, river, passed by the 
Argonauts, i. 109; the Amazons 
dwell on the, 203 

Thermydrae, harbour of the Lin- 
dians, Hercules puts in at, i. 227 

‘Thersander, son of Polynices, gives 
the robe (of Harmonia) to 
Eriphyle, i. 379; one of the 
epleons, 379; killed by Telephus, 
ii 


ase foenoe, suitor of Penelope, 

li, 297 

Thersites, slain by Achilles, ii. 211 

Thersites, son of Agrius, flees from 
Diomedes to Peloponnese, i. 73 

Theseus, son of Aegeus, hunts the 
Calydonian boar, i. 67; in the 


Argo, 97; in Hades, raised up - 


by Hercules, 235; clears the 
Isthmus of malefactors, 245; 
his adventures with the Minotaur, 
Phaedra, and Ariadne, 307; 
reccives the banished Oedipus, 
351; with the Athenians, captures 
Thebes and gives the Argive dead 
to be buried, 375 ; carries off Helen 
to Aphidnae, ii. 25; in Hades, 
25; son of Aegeus and Aethra, 
123; takes up the sword and 
sandals, 123; clears the road of 
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evildoers (from Troezen) to 
Athens, 123; kills Periphetes, 
the Clubman, 123; kills Sinis, 
the Pine-bender, 1238, 125; 
slays the Crommyon sow, 129; 
throws Sciron into the sea, 129; 
slays Cercyon and Damastes or 
Polypemon, 131; comes to 
Athens, 133; sent against the 
Marathonian bull, 133; recog- 
nized by .Aegeus, 133, 135; 
sent with the third tribute to 
the Minotaur, 185; by means of 
a clue furnished by Ariadne he 
enters the labyrinth and kills 
the Minotaur, 135, 137; goes 
with “Ariadne to Naxos, 137; 
succeeds to the sovereignty of 
Athens, 139; kills the fifty sons 
of Pallas, 139; goes with Hercules 
against the Amazons, 143; 
carries off Antiope or Hippolyte, 
143; vanquishes the Amazons 
at Athens, 145; has ason Hippo- 
lytus by the Amazon, 145; 
marries Phaedra, 145; curses 
his son Hippolytus, 145; father 
of Acamas and Demophon, 145, 
237 ; allies himself with Pirithous 
in the war with the centaurs, 
149, 151; carries off Helen 
from Sparta, 153; attempts to 
win Persephone for Pirithous, 
but is detained with him in 
Hades, 153; rescued by Hercules 
and sent back to Athens, 153; 
banished by Menestheus, 153, 
155; killed by Lycomedes, 155 

Thesmophoria, why women jest at 
the, i. 37 

Thespiae, Hercules at, 1, 179 

Thespius, King of Thespiae, his 
fifty daughters have intercourse 
with Hercules, i, 179; purifies 
Hercules, 183 ; Hercules instructs 
him as to his sons, 259; sons of 
Hercules by the daughters of, 
273, 275 

Thesprotians, Hercules marches 
against the, i. 259; Alcmaeon 
driven from the country of the, 
383 ; Ulysses comes to the, ii. 301 

Thesprotus, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Thessalus, father of Phidippus and 
Antiphus, ii, 185, 257. 
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Thessaly in the great flood, i. 55; 
inhabited by the Aeolians, 57, 61 ; 
Salmoneus at first dwelt in, 
81; Pelias dwelt in, 985; 
Pheres founds Phere in, 91; 
Hercules left behind by the 
Argonauts at Aphetae in, 101; 
Phiegyas in, ii. 13; the country 
of the Pelasgians, 257, 259 

Thestalus, son of Hercules by 
Epicaste, i. 277 

Thestius, son of Ares, husband of 
Eurythemis, i. 63; his children 
by her, 63; his sons hunt the 
Calydonian boar, 67, and are 
killed by Meleager, 69; father 
of Tphiclus, 97; Tyndareus and 
Icarius flee to, ii. 23; father of 
Leda, 23 

Thetis, a Nereid, i. 15; saves 
Hephaestus when he was cast 
down from heaven, 23; with the 
Nereids steers the Argo through 
the Wandering Rocks, 115; 
daughter of Nereus, Dionysus 
takes refuge with her in the 

327; Zeus and Poseidon 
for her hand, ii. 67; 
married by Peleus, 67; her 
transformations to avoid him, 
67; mother of Achilles, 85; 
tries to make Achilles im- 
mortal, 69, 71; departs to the 
Nercids, 71; entrusts Achilles in 
female garb to Lycomedes, 73; 
warns Achilles not to kill Tenes, 
195, and not to be the first to 
land at Troy, 
Neoptolemus to wait at Troy, 
247; buries Ajax in Myconos, 
247; advises Neoptolemus to 
stay in Tenedos, 251 

Thettalus,.son of Hercules by 
Chalciope, i. 275, 277 

Thia, a Titanid, daughter of Sky 
and Earth,i.5; wife of Hyperion, 
mother of Dawn, Sun, and Moon, 


13 
Thias, king of Assyria, father of 
eon according to Panyasis, 


Thiodamas, father of Hylas, i. 101; 
a bullock-driver, his encounter 
with Hercules, 261, 263 

Thoas, father of Hypsipyle, saved 


199; persuades ~ 


ae her from massacre, i. 99, 
Thoas, king of the Taurians, 
Orestes brought before, ii. 275 
Thoas, son of Andraemon and 
Gorge, leader of the Aetolians 
against Troy, ii. 183; in Aetolia, 
307; Ulysses goes to him and 
marries his daughter, 307 

Thoas, son of Dionysus by Ariadne, 
ii. 137 

Thoas, son of Icarius, ii. 23 

Thoas, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Thodsa, a nymph, mother of 
Polyphemus by Poseidon, ii. 283 

Thoricus, Cephalus at, i. 173 

Thrace, Typhon jn, i. 51; Lemnian 
men take captive women from, 
99; Salmydessus in, 103; the 
cows of Geryon disperse in the 
mountains of, 217; Cadmus 
and Telephassa settle in, 301; 
traversed by Dionysus, 331; 
qoreus in, li. 99; Eumolpus in, 

Thracian Bisaltians, ii. 263. See 
Bisaltians 

‘Thracian people, the Bistones a, 


i. 201 

Thracian Straits, afterwards called 
the Bosporus, i. 133 

Thracians in Thasos, subjugated 
by Hercules, i. 209; hospitably 
receive Cadmus, 313: a force of, 
fights for the Eleusinians against 
the Athenians, ii, 109, 111; 
Trojan allies, 205 

Thrasymedes, son of Nestor, i. 85 

Thrasymedes, suitor of Penelope, 
ii. 297 

Three-eyed One, oracle concerning, 
i. 287, 289 

Threpsippus, son of Hercules by 
Panope, i. 273 

Thriasian plain flooded by Posei- 
don, ii. 81 

Tae, suitor of Penelope, ii. 
97 


Thrinacia, Island of, the kine of 
the Sun in, i. 115, ii, 295 

Thunder and lightning bestowed 
on Zeus by the Cyclopes, i. 11; 
Salmoneus’s imitation of, 81 

Tone east by Athena, 
ii. 
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Thunderbolts hurled by Zeus, 
i, 13, 45, 47, 319, 367, 371, 393, 
ii. 19, 338, 53, 295 

Thurium, Crimissa near, ii. 261 

‘Thyestes, son of Pelops, i. 171, ii. 
163; along with lis brother 
‘Atreus is entrusted with Midea, 
171; debauches the wife of his 
brother Atreus and gets from her 
the golden lamb, 163; made king 
of Mycenae, but ousted and 
banished by Atreus, 165; eats 
unwittingly of his own children 
at a banquet, 167; begets 
Aegisthus on his own daughter, 
169; restored to the kingdom 
by Aegisthus, 169; driven away 
by Agamemnon and Menelaus, 
171; dwells in Citheria, 171 

'Thymbraean Apollo, Troilus slain 
By ea cuilley in the sanctuary of, 
li. 201 

Thyone, the name bestowed by 
Dionysus on his mother (Semele) 
when he raised her from the 
dead, i. 333 

Thyreus, son of Oeneus, i. 65 

Tigasis, son of Hercules oy Phyleis, 
i. 2733 

Tigres, old name of river Harpys 
in Peloponnese, 1. 105 

Tilphussa, a spring, death of 
Tiresias at, i. 881 

Timandra, daughter of Tyndareus, 
wife of Echemus, ii. 23 

Tiphys, son of Hagnias, pilot of 
the Argo, i. 97; dies among the 
Mariandynians, 109 

Yiphyse, daughter of Thespius, 
mother of Lyncaeus by Hercules, 
i 

Tiresias reveals the intrigue of Zeus 
with Alemena, i. 175; son of 
Everes and Chariclo, a_ blind 
‘Theban soothsayer, 361 ; how he 
lost his sight, 361, 363, 367 ; 
his repeated change "of sex, 365; 
consulted as arbiter by Zeus 
and Hera, 367; recommends 
a voluntary human = sacrifice 
to save Thebes, 367; advises 
Thebans to abandon the city, 
381; his death, 381; his 
daughter Manto, 381 ; Ulysses 
consults the ghost of the sooth- 
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sayer, il, 289; directs Ulysses 
to propitiate Poseidon, 301 

Tiryns, fortified by the Cyclopes, 
occupied by Proetus, i. 147; 
Perseus reigns over, 163 ; throne 
of, seized by Sthenelus, 171; 
Hercules ordered to dwell at, 
185; Eurytus thrown by Her- 
cules from the walls of, 239 

Tisamenus, son of Orestes, king of 
the Peloponnesians, i. 283, 285, 
ii. 277; slain in battle “by the 
Heraclids, i. 289 

Tisiphone, a Fury, i. 5 

Tisiphone, daughter of Alcmaeon, 
brought up by Creon at Corinth, 
i. 387; sold as a slave and 
plea by her father in ignorance, 


Titanas, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Titanides, daughters Of Sky and. 
Earth, i 

Tibaas: fis? sons of Sky and Earth, 

5; persuaded by Earth to 

ident their father, 5; dethrone 
their father (Sky) and bring up 
their brethren from Tartarus, 
5, 73; commit the sovereignty to 
Cronus, 7; shut up in Tartarus 
by Cronus, 7 ; war of Zeus on the, 
9,11; offspring of the, 11, 13 

Tithe of cattle stipulated by 
Hercules as his reward from 
Augeas, i. 195 

Tithonus, father of Emathion, 
i. 229; son of Laomedon, ii. 43 ; 
loved by Dawn and carried by 
her to Ethiopia, 43; father of 
Poa and Memnon by her, 


Tithonus, son of Cephalus by the 
Dawa, ii. 83 

Tityus, son of Zeus and_ Elare, 
i. 27; offers violence to Latona, 
29; slain by Apollo and Artemis, 
29; tortured by vultures in 
Hades, 29 

Tlepolemus, son of Hercules by As- 
tyoche, i. 259, 277, ii. 183; kills 
Licymnius inadvertently, i. 283 ; 
settles in Rhodes, 283; leader 
of the a "against Troy, 
ii. 183; ede ae settle in the 
Iberian islan 251, 261 

Tmolus, husband of Omphale, at 
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his death bequeaths to her the 
government of Lydia, i. 241 
Toad a symbol of Argos, i. 291 
Tomi, city, the murdered Apsyrtus 
buried at, i. 113 
ness of game animals cut out, 


ii. 

Torches of Demeter, i. 35 

Torone, city, Hercules at, i. 209 

Tortoise-shell, eo makes a 
lyre out of, 

Toxeus, son Bt Oeneus, slain by 
his father, i. 65 

Toxicrate, daughter of Thespius, 
met of Lycurgus by Hercules, 
i. 27 

Trachinian territory, Mount Octa 
in, i. 269, 271 

Trachis, Hercules at, 1. 261, 263, 
265, 269, 271; Lichas sent by 
Hercules’ to, 267 ; the sons of 
Hercules at, 277 

Tragasus, father of Philonome, 
li. 193 

Tragedians on Io, i. 131 

Tragic poets, as to the wife of 
Nauplius, i. 143; as to the wife 
of Proetus, 145 

Transformation of Asteria into a 
quail, i. 25; of gods into animals, 
49; of Ceyx and Alcyone into a 
kingfisher and a gannet, 57, 59; 
of Artemis into a deer, 61; of 
women mourning Meleager ‘into 
birds (guinea-fowl), 71; of Io 
into a white cow, 133; of Zeus 
into a stream of gold, 155; of 
Ascalaphus into a _ short-eared 
owl, 237; of Zeus into a bull, 
299; of Dionysus into a kid, 321 ; 
of nymphs into stars called 
Hyades, 321; of Actaeon into a 
deer, 323; of mast and oars into 
snakes, 331; of pirates into 
dolphins, 331, 333; of Cadmus 
and Harmonia into serpents, 335 ; 
of- Tiresias into a woman and 
back into a man, 365; of Callisto 
into a bear, 395; of Callisto into 
a star (constellation) called the 
Bear, 397; of Melanion and 
Atalanta into lions, 401; of 
Nemesis into a goose, ii. 25; of 
Zeus into a swan, 25; of Aesacus 
into a bird (species - of diver ?), 


45; of Psamathe into a seal, 55; 
of Smyrna into a myrrh-tree, 87 ; 
of Procne into a nightingale, 101 ; 
of Philomela into a swallow, 101 ; 
of Tereus into a hoopoe, 101; of 
Caeneus from a woman into a 
man, 151; of Hecuba into a 
bitch, 241; of the companions of 
Ulysses into wolves, swine, asses, 
and lions, 287. See Shape- 
shifting, Stone 

Transformations of Metis to avoid 
Zeus, i. 23; of Periclymenus, 85, 
251; of Nereus to escape Her- 
cules, 223; of Thetis to escape 
from Peleus, ii. 67 

Trapezus, a place in Arcadia, origin 
of the name, i. 393 

Triccaeans, their muster for the 
Trojan war, ii. 185 

Trident of Poseidon, i. 11, ii. 79, 247 

THoe son of Poseidon by Canace, 


Tripod carried off from Delphi by 
Hercules, i. 241 

Triptolemus, elder son of Metanira 
and Celeus, receives a dragon- 
drawn chariot and wheat from 
Denieter, and sows the whole 
earth, i. 39; according to 
others, a son of Eleusis or ot 
Ocean and Earth, 39 

Triton, river, Athena born at the, 
i. 25; brings up Athena, if. 41 

Triton, son of Poseidon and Am- 
phitrite, i. 35. 

Troezen, Hercules ascends from 
Hades at, i. 237; ‘Theseus at, 
245; Aegeus lodges with Pit- 
theus at, ii. 115 

Troezenus, father of Euphemus, 
ii. 205 

Troilus, son of Hecuba by Apollo, 
ii. 49; slain by Achilles in the 
Scat of Thymbraean Apollo, 

Trojan war, muster of the Greek 
army for the, ii. 181, 183, 
185 

Trojans refuse to restore Helen, 
ii. 197; besieged by the Greeks, 
201; joined by allies, 203, 205; 
chase the Greeks within’ their 
wall, 207; flee before Patroclus, 
209; chased by Achilles, 209. 
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213; judge in the competition 
for the arms of Achilles, 219; 
many slain by Neoptolemus, 225, 
227; drag the Wooden Horse 
into Troy, 233; slain by the 
Greeks, 239 

Tros, son of Erichthonius, succeeds 
to the kingdom and calls the 
country Troy, il. 37; his children 
by Callirrhoe, 37 


Troy, Rhesus at, i. 21; Hercules 


at, 23; the war of, 75, 91; 
Hercules rescues Hesione from a 
sea monster at, 205, 207; 


visited by the wrath of Apollo . 


and Poseidon for the faithlessness 
of Laomedon, 205, 207; named 
after Tros, ii. 37; besieged, 51; 
dying Alexander (Paris) carried 
to, 51; expedition of Hercules 
against, 61; not to be taken 
without Achilles, 73; Achilles 
goes to, 75; Alexander comes 
with Helen to, 175; Agamemnon 
musters an army against, 177; 
to be taken after ten years, 185; 
Telephus shows the Greeks the 
way to, 189; the Greeks make 
sail for, 197; not to be taken 
without the bow of Hercules, 
221, 223; Philoctetes comes to, 
223; Helenus leaves, 223; not to 
be taken while the Palladium was 
within the walls, 225; the sons 
of Theseus come to, 237; laid 
waste by the Greeks, 243; Her- 
mione betrothed to Neoptolemus 
at, 253; Elephenor dies in, 259; 
Amphilochus comes later to, 265; 
the Locrians send maidens to 
propitiate Athena at, 267. See 
llium 

Twins exposed, i. 83 (Pelias and 
Neleus), 339 (Zethus and Am- 
phion); quarrelling in the womb, 
145; Apollo makes the cows of 
Admetus to bear, ii. 21 

‘lydeus, son of Ocneus and Periboea 
or Gorge, i. 71; banished for homi- 
cide, 71, 73; marries Deipyle, 
daughter of Adrastus, 73, 353; 
marches against Thebes, 73; 
killed by Melanippus, 73; father 
of Diomedes, 73, 379, ii. 27, 1833 
tights Polynices at Argos, i, 353 ; 
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one of the Seven against Thebes, 
357; one of the victors in the 
Nemean games, 359; sent to 
Eteocles with a message, 359 ; 
defeats a Theban ambush, 361; 
wounded by Melanippus, sucks 
the brains of his slain foe, 369; 
Athena in disgust withholds from 
him the immortality which she 
had designed for him, 369 


Tyndareus, son of Perieres and 


Gorgophone, i. 79; restored to 
Tacedaemon by Hercules, 253 ; 
son of Perleres or of Oebalus, ii. 
13, 21; raised from the dead by 
Aesculapius, 19; expelled from 
Lacedaemon by Hippocoon, 23 ; 
flies to Thestius and marries Leda, 
23; returns and succeeds to the 
kingdom, 23; his children, 23; 
exacts an oath from Helen’s 
suitors, 29; gives Helen to Mene- 
laus, 29; procures Penelope for 
Ulysses, 29; on the translation 
of the Dioscuri to the gods, he 
hands over the kingdom of 
Sparta to Menelaus, 35, 171; 
brings back Agamemnon and 
Menelaus from dAetolia, 171; 
brings Orestes to trial at the 
Areopagus, 271 


Typhon, a hybrid monster, offspring 


of Tartarus and Earth, i. 47; 
brought forth in Cilicia, 47; 
attacks heaven, 49; pelted with 
thunderbolts by Zeus, 49; grapples 
with Zeus, severs his sinews. and 
deposits him in the Corycian 
cave, 49; beguiled by the lates, 
51; buried under Mount Etna, 51; 
begets the Chimera, 151; father 
of the Nemean lion, 185; begets 
dog Orthus on Kchidna, 211 ; 
begets the dragon of the 
Hesperides, 221; father of the 
eagle that devoured the ilver of 
Prometheus, 229; father of the 
Sphinx, 347; father of the 
Crommyon sow, ii. 129 


Tyrannus, son of Pterelaus, i. 165 
‘Tyria, wife of Egyptus, 1. 141 
‘Tyro, daughter of Salmoneus and 


Alcidice, loves rlver Enipeus, i. 
381; mother of twins, Polias and 
Neleus, by Poseidon, 83; wife of 
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Cretheus, mother of Aeson, Amy- 
thaon, and Pheres, 85, 87 

Tyrrhenia, the Argonauts skirt, 
i. a Hercules passes through, 
21 - 

Tyrrhenian Sea, Ulysses wanders 
about the, ii. 281 

Tyrrhenians call a bull talus, 
i. 217; Tyrrhenian pirates en- 
gaged by Dionysus to ferry him 
to Naxos, 331; turned by him 
into dolphins, 231 


Udaeus, one of the five surviving 
Sparti, i. 317 ; his family, 361 

Ulysses son of Laertes and Anticlia, 
ii. 27, 183; suitor of Helen, 27; 
advises Tyndareus to exact an 
oath of Helen’s suitors, 29 ; woos 
Penelope, 29; detects Achilles at 
the court of Lycomedes, 75; feigns 
madness to avoid going to the 
Trojan war, 177; detected by 
Palamedes, he goes to the war, 
177; plots the death of Pala- 
medes, 179; leader of the Cephal- 
lenians against Troy, 183; asks 
for Iphigenia from Clytaemnestra, 
191; puts Philoctetes ashore in 
Lemnos, 195; sent with Menelaus 
to Troy to demand the restora- 
tion of Helen, 197; sent as 
ambassador to Achilles, 207; 
sent as spy with Diomedes, 
kills Dolon and Rhesus, 207; 
wounded, 209; victor in wrest- 
ling, 211; defends dead body of 
Achilles, 215; awarded the arms 
of Achilles, 219; goes with 
Diomedes to Lemnos to fetch 
Philoctetes, 223 ; captures 
Helenus, 223; sent to Scyros 
to fetch Neoptolemus, 225; 
resigns the arms of Achilles to 
Neoptolemus, 225; goes with 
Diomedes to Troy and steals the 
Palladium, 227; invents the 
Wooden Horse, 229; enters it 
with fifty others, 231; holds 
fast the mouth of Anticlus in 
the Wooden Horse, 235; rescues 
Antenor, 237; gets Hecuba, 
241; accomplice in the death of 


Palamedes, 249; sails from 
Ilium, 281; his adventures 
among the Cicones and the Lotus- 
eaters, 281 ; among the Cyclopes, 
281, 288, 285; in the island of 
Aeolia, 285; among the Laestry- 
gones, 285, 287; with Circe in 
the Aeaean isle, 287, 289; sails 
to ocean, sacrifices to the souls 
of the dead, consults Tiresias, 
and beholds the souls of heroes 
and heroines, 289; passes the 
Sirens and hears their song, i. 21, 
ii. 289, 291, 293; passes Scylla, 
293, 295; in Thrinacia, the island 
of the Sun, 295; shipwrecked 
and saved froin Charybdis, 295; 
five years with Calypso in the 
island of Ogygia, 295; washed 
ashore on the island of the 
Phaeacians, entertained by King 
Alcinous, 295; sent away by 
him in a ship to his native land, 
297; comes as a beggar to 
Eumaeus, 299; makes himself 
known to Telemachus, 299; 
scorned by the goatherd Melan- 
thius, 299; begs food of the 
suitors, 299; wrestles with Irus, 
301; reveals himself to Eumaeus 
and Philoetius, 301; shoots the 
suitors, 301; kills Melanthius 
and the handmaids, 301; makes 
himself known to his wife and 
father, 301; sacrifices to Hades, 
Persephone, and ‘Tiresias, 301; 
journeys to the Thesprotians 
and propitiates Poseidon, 301; 
marries Callidice and reigns over 
the Thesprotians, 303; returns 
to Ithaca and finds Poliporthes, 
his son by Penelope, 303; killed 
unwittingly by his son Telegonus, 
303 ; his body conveyed to Circe, 
305; said by some to have 
found Penelope unfaithful, and 
to have sent her away or killed 
her, 305; accused by the kins- 
folk of the slain suitors, 305 ; tried 
by Neoptolemus, 305, 307; con- 
demned to exile, 307; goes to 
Thoas in Aetolia, 307; marries a 
daughter of Thoas, and dies in 
old age, 307 


Urania, a Muse, i. 17 
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Le born of Pallas and Styx, 

Vine discovered by Dionysus, 

25; Lycurgus, driven mad 

by Dionysus, mistakes his son 

for a branch of a, 327; branch 

of,” pren by Dionysus to Icarius, 

ii. 

Vine-plant first given by Dionysus 
to Oeneus, i. 63, 65 

peo eeee, born of Pallas and Styx, 
i. 2 

Vixen ravages the Cadmea, i. 171; 
sons of Thebans exposed to it 
monthly, 171; chased by the 
dog of Cephalus and turned to 
stone, 173 

Vulture tells Melampus how to cure 
une piembence of Iphiclus, i, 

1 


pau tures eat the heart of Tityus, 
i 


Wand, golden, given by Apollo to 
Hermes, ii. 11; of Circe, 287 
Wandering Rocks, the Argo at the, 
115; Ulysses at the, ii. 293 
well a the Fair Dances at Eleusis, 


wheat given by Demeter to 
Triptolemus and sown by him 
over the whole earth, i. 39; 
parched by women at instigation 
of Ino, 75 

White Isle, Achilles and Patroclus 
buried together in the, ii. 217 


Winds, born of Astraeus and 
Dawn, i. 13; Aeolus keeper of 
the, ii. 2 


8 

Wine-brewing taught by Dionysus 
to Iecarius, ii. 97 

Wine-jar of the centaurs, i. 193 

Winged sandals worn by Perseus, 
i. 157 

Winnowing-fan, Hermes at birth 
placed in a, ii. 5 

Wolves, Athamas entertained by, 
i. 77; feared by the Stymphalian 
birds, 199; companions of 
Ulysses tumed into, ii. 287 


Wooden Horse, invented by Ulysses, 


ii, 229; constructed by Epeus, 
229, 231; dragged by the 
Trojans into Troy, 233; opened 
to let out the Greeks, 235 
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Xanthippe, daughter of Dorus, 
wife of Pleuron, i. 61 

Xanthippus, son of Melas, killed by 
Tydeus, 1. 71, 73 

Xauthis, daughter of Thespius, 
mother of Homolippus by Her- 
cules, i. 273 

Xanthus, an immortal horse, given 
by Poseidon to Peleus, ii. 69 

Xenodamus, son of Menelaus by a 
nymph Cnossia, i. 31 

Xenodice, daughter of Minos, i. 303 

Xenodoce (not Xenodice), daughter 
a jaan killed by Hercules, 


uth son of Hellen by a nymph 
Orseis, father of Achaeus and 
Ion, i. 57; father of Diomede, 
79; husband of Creusa, ii. 103 

Xylophagus, later name for Mount 
Caphereus, ii, 249 


Year, an eternal, equivalent to 
eight common years, 1. 317 


Zacynthos, suitors of Penelope 
from, ii. 297, 299 

Zelia, city allied with Troy, ii. 205 

Zetes and Calais, sons of Boreas, 
in the Argo, i. 97; pursue the 
Harpies -and failing to catch 
them die, 105, il. 105, 107, or 
are killed by Hercules, 107 — 

Zethus, son of Zeus by Antiope, 
twin brother of Amphion, i, 337. 
339; pays attention to cattle- 
breeding, 339; marries Thebe, 
341. See Amphion and Zethus 

Zeus, son of Cronus and Rhea, i. 7; 
born in a cave of Dicte in 
Crete, 7; fed by nymphs, 7; 
guarded by Curetes, 7, 9; makes 
war on the Titans, 9, 11; 
releases the Cyclopes from Tar- 
tarus and receives’ thunder 
and lightning from them, 11; 
shuts up the Titans in Tartarus, 
11; casts lots with his brothers 
Poseidon and Pluto for the 
sovereignty, 11; allotted the 
dominion of the sky, 11; ordainus 
oaths by the water of Styx, 
13; marries Hera, 15; _ his 
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offspring, 15, 17; casts He- 
phaestus out of heaven, 23; 
hangs Hera from Olympus, 23; 
has intercourse with Metis, 23; 
swallows the pregnant Metis, 23, 
25; Athena born from his head, 
25; makes love to Asteria, 25; 
father of Pan by Hybris, 27; 
father of Tityus by Elare, 27, 
29; father of Iasion and Dar- 
danus by Electra, 35; helps 
Pluto to carry off Persephone, 
35; culls a magic simple, 45 ; 
inspires Porphyrion with lust for 
Hera, 45; smites the giants 
with a thunderbolt, 45, 47; his 
combat with Typhon, 49, 51; 
his sinews cut by Typhon and 
restored by Hermes and Aegipan, 
49, 51: casts Etna on Typhon, 
51; orders Hephaestus to nail 
Prometheus to the Caucasus, 53; 
resolves to destroy the men of 
the Bronze Age and causes the 
great flood, 53, 55; Deucalion 
sacrifices to Zeus, God of Escape, 
55; sends Hermes to Deucalion, 
55; bids Deucalion throw stones 
over his head, 55; father of 
Hellen by Pyrrha, 55, 57, of 
Aethlius by Protogenia, 57 ; turns 
Ceyx and Alcyone into birds for 
their presumption, 59; claim of 
Ceyx to be, 59; gives Endymion 
his choice, 61; parts Apollo and 
Idas, 63; father of Castor and 
Pollux by Leda, 67, 97; makes 
Oeneus fall in love with his own 
daughter, 71; Phrixus ordered 
to be sacrificed to, 75; Zeus, God 
of Escape, the ram with the 
golden fleece sacrificed to, 77; 
carries off Aegina, 79; Sal- 
moneus’s mimickry of, 81; kills 
Salmoneus by a thunderbolt, 81 ; 
angry with the Argonauts for 
the murder of Apsyrtus, 113, 
115; seduces Io and turns her 
into a white cow, 183; orders 
Hermes to steal Jo, 133 ; father of 
Argus and Pelasgus by Niobe, 
129, 131, 389; orders Athena 
and Hermes to purify the 
Danaids, 143; in shape of 
stream of gold impregnates 
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Danae, 155; his prediction 
concerning the descendant of 
Perseus, 167; turns vixen and 
dog to stone, 173; in likencss of 
Amphitryon begets Hercules on 
Alemena, 173, 175; father of 
Rhadamanthys, 181; Saviour, 
Hercules sacrifices to, 187 (cp. 
1285); Prometheus offers himself 
to Zeus to be immortal instead 
of Chiron, 193, 229, 231; Kuropa 
ferried by bull for, 199; on his 
marriage receives the anvples of 
the Hesperides from Earth, 221; 
strangers sacrificed to, by Busiris, 
225, 227; parts Apollo and 
Hercules, 241; hangs Hera from 
Olympus, 247; rescues wounded 
Hercules, 247 ; Cenaean, altar of, 
267; Paternal, altars of, 289 ; as 
a bull, carries Europa to Crete, 
299; begets Minos, Sarpedon, 
and Rhadamanthys by Europa, 
299; grants ‘Sarpedon to live for 
three generations, 303; father of 
Atymnius by Cassiepea, 303; 
Atabyrian, altar of, 307; gives 
Harmonia in marriage to Cadmus. 
317; gives necklace to Europa, 
317; loves Semele, 317; visits 
her with thunder and lightning, 
319; sews up the _ abortive 
infant Dionysus in his thigh, 319; 
gives birth to Dionysus in due 
time and entrusts him to Hermes, 
319; turns Dionysus into a kid, 
321; changes the nymphs at 
Nysa into the Hyades, 321; 
angry with Actaeon for wooing 
Semele, 323 ; instigates Actaeon’s 
dogs to devour him, 325; sends 
Cadmus and Harmonia to the 
Elysian Fields, 335; father of 
Amphion and Zethus by Antiope, 
357, 339, ii. 5; Niohe prays to, 
i. 343; and Hera refer their 
dispute to Tiresias as arbiter, 
367; grants Tiresias the art of 
soothsaying, 367; kills Capaneus 
with a thunderbolt, 367 ; cleaves 
the earth by a thunderbolt, 371; 
makes Amphiaraus immortal, 
371; consorts with Callirrhoe 
and grants that her sons should 
be suddenly full grown, 385; in 
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disguise visits Lycaon and his 
sons, is tempted by them with 
human sacrifices, and _ blasts 
them by thunderbolts, 391, 393; 
in the likeness of Artemis or 
Apollo forces Callisto, turns her 
into a bear, then into the con- 
stellation called the Bear, 395, 
397; gives her child Arcas to 
Maia to bring up, 397; Melanion 
and Atalanta have intercourse in 
a precinct of, 401; consorts with 
the daughters of Atlas, ii. 5; 
father of Hermes by Maia, 5; 
orders Hermes to restore the 
stolen kine to Apollo, 9 ; father of 
Lacedaemon by Taygete, 11; 
smites Aesculapius with a 
thunderbolt to prevent men from 
learning the healing art, 19; 
Cyclopes forge thunderbolts for, 
19 ; orders Apollo to serve a man 
for a year as expiation for the 
slaughter of the Cyclopes, 19, 21; 
as a swan consorts with Leda 
and begets Pollux and Helen, 
23; according to others, he got 
Helen on Nemesis, 25; smites 
Idas with a thunderbolt, 33 3 
raises Pollux to heaven, 33; 
allows Castor and Pollux to be 
among gods and mortals on 
alternate days, 33; carries off 
Ganymede on an eagle and makes 
him cupbearer to the gods, 37; 
gives the Palladium as a sign to 
Ilus, 89; interposes the aegis 
between Athena and Pallas, 41; 
throws the Palladium: into the 
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Ilian country, 41; father of 
Asopus by Eurynome, 51; carries 
off Aegina and has a son Aeacus 
by her, 51, 53; hurls thunder- 
bolts at "Asopus, 633; turns 
ants into men for Aeacus, Dons 
and Poseidon rivals for the 
hand cf Thetis, 67; appoints 
arbiters between Poseidon and 


‘Athena in the dispute for the 


possession of Attica, 79, 81; 
decides the dispute between 
Aphrodite and Persephone about 
Adonis, 87; Minos prays for 
vengeance on Athens to, 119; 
makes a cloud in the likeness of 
Hera and lays it beside Ixion, 
149; binds Ixion to a wheel, 149 ; 
compact of Theseus and Pirithous 
to marry daughters of, 153; 
sends Hermes to Atreus with a 
message, 165; sons of Thyestes 
slaughtered by Atreus on an 
altar of, 167; wills that EKurope 
and Asia should be embroiled,171; 
wills that Hermes should carry 
Helen to Egypt, 175; sign of the 
serpent and the sparrows given at 
Aulis by, 185; Zeus of the Court- 

yard, Priam slain at the altar of, 
337 3 asked by Athena to send a 
storm on the Grecks, 247; appoints 
Aeolus keeper of the winds, 285; 
the Sun reports the slaughter of 
his kine to, 295; strikes Ulysses 
with a thunderbolt, 295 


Zeuxippe, mother’s sister and wife 


of Pandion, mother of Procne 
and Philomela, li. 99 
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